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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOYEBNOR. 


EXBCUTITB  DEPiJRTinBNT, 

Spbingfibld,  111.,  December  9,  1871. 
To  Hon.  Whxiam  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Jiepresentatives  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  General  Assembly  the  fol- 
lowing papers : 

1.  Copy  of  slip  from  the  "  Chicago  Jonmal"  of  November  2, 
1871. 

S.  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  November  3,  1871. 

8.  Answer  of  the  President,  dated  November  9,  1871. 

Copies  of  papers  transmitted  by  the  President  with  his  letter 
<rf  November  9, 1871: 

L  Proclamation  of  R.  B.  Mason,  Major  of  Chicago,  of  date  of 
October  11, 1871. 

IL  Order  issued  by  Lieut.  (}en.  Sheridan,  dated  October  11, 
1871. 

III.  Telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lient.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the 
Adjotant  General  U.  S.  A.,  dated  October  11, 187L 

lY.  Telegraphic  dispatch  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the 
Adjotant  General  U.  S.  A.,  daed  October  IS,  1871. 

Y.  Note  from  B.  B.  Mason,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  to  Lient.  Geo. 
Sieridan,  dated  October  22, 1871. 

YI.  Note  from  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  B.  B.  Mason,  Mayor, 
dated  October  23,  1871. 

YII.  Note  from  R.  B.  Mason,  Mayor,  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan, 
dated  October  23,  1871. 

Yin.  Order  <^  lient.  Gm.  Sheridan,  dated  October  24,  1871. 

IX.  Order  of  Lient.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  24, 1871. 

X.  Beport  of  Lieut.  Gton.  Sheridan  to  the  Adjutant  General  U. 

8.  A.,  dated  October  35, 1871.  with  the  endorsement  of  Gen.  W. 

T.  Shaman  tbereou. 
YoL  III-3 
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XL  Commnnication  of  Meeers.  Wirt  Dexter  and  others   to 
Lieut.  Gen,  Sheridan,  dated  October  28,  1871. 

XIL  Communication  of  Lienf.  Gen.  Sheridan  to  the  Adjutant 
General  tJ.  S.  A.,  dated  October  29,  1871. 

XIII.  Telegraphic  communication  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan,  dated  October  31,  1871. 

XIV.  Military  orders. 

XV.  Letter  from  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  dated  November  20,  1871. 

XVI.  Letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  dated  N')vember  25,  1871. 


DOCUMENTS. 


No.  1. 

"UNITKD  STATES  TROOPS  IN  CTIICAOO," 

**  It  is  telegraphed  from  Springfield  that  Qovernor  Palmer  is  *  decidedly  opposed '  to 
United  States  troops  being  stationed  at  or  near  Chicago,  and  *  will  oppose  anj  such  in- 
terference of  his  rights  as  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the  military  of  Illinois.'  We  do 
not  believe,  when  the  Governor  knows  the  circumstanoes,  that  he  will  do  any  such 

thing. 

**The  officers  of  the  Relief  Society,  together  with  a  large  number  of  our  most 
prominent  citizens,  signed  an  application  to  General  Sheridan  to  station  some  of  the 
troops  in  his  command  at  or  near  Chicago,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
large  supplies  the  Relief  Society  will  have  in  store  during  the  winter  were  not  deemed 
safe;  besides,  threatened  strikes  in  some  quarters  indicated  that  laborers  willing  to  work 
might  not  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

**  General  Sheridan  referred  the  appeal  of  our  citizens,  with  his  favorable  judgment, 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  immediately  ordered  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  United 
t^tates  Infantry  fh>m  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  they  will  arrive  to-morrow  rooming, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,  should  the  necessity,  unhappily,  arise  for  their 
use.    Only  this,  and  nothing  more. 

'*  That  the  government  has  the  same  right  to  establish  a  military  post  near  Chicago 
that  it  has  near  St  Louis  and  New  York,  and  other  cities,  the  most  sensitive  head  of  the 
militia  of  a  State  cannot  question.  That  the  authorities  can  call  u|>on  the  government 
to  assist  in  preventing  a  threatened  outbreak,  or  putting  one  down,  has  been  often  dem- 
onstrated; and  the  people  of  Chicago  have  a  right  to  the  security  which  the  presence  of 
these  troops  affords  them,  no  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  will  pretend  to  question.*'— 
Chicago  Soening  jQuma/j  Nov.  2,  1871. 


S  L7J 

]Sfo.  2. 

State  of  Ilunok,  Eibctjtive  Department, 

Sprinofield,  No^emier  3,  1871. 
Bb  ExdmacT  U.  S.  Grant, 

Pn$ident  of  the  UnUtd  States: 

&e:  Ili&Tv  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  a  printed  slip  cut  from  the  "  Chicago  Jour- 
sal,^  &  \^U  respectable  newspaper,  published  in  Chicago,  and  respectfully  ask  your 
tttentioato  its  contents. 

Ij  ^logy  for  troubling  your  Excellency  with  a  paper  of  the  character  of  that  in- 
cloaed  Is  tbat  it  is  sUted  therein  that  **  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  United  States 
lalbby  have  been  ordered  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  will  arrive  there  tomorrow 
(todaj),  sabjeci  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,"  and  that  the  reasons  for  ordering  troops 
U)Cliica^  are,  that  "the  large  supplies  the  Relief  Society  will  have  in  store  during 
the  viDter  were  not  deemed  safe;  besides,  threatened  strikes  in  some  quarters  indicated 
(batUboierB,  willing  to  work  might  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,^'  and  that  an  application, 
■■tiBg  these  &ct8,  was  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  Relief  Society,  and  other  citizens, 
F^sttted  to  General  Sheridan,  and  by  him  approved  and  referred  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
Wir. 

ht  addition  to  this,  rumors  in  the  form* of  telegraphic  dispatches  from  Washington 
nd  Chicago  have  reached  me,  that  troops  were  ordered  to  Chicago  for  purposes  con- 
weted  with  the  safety  of  property  and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  city,  but  no 
i>t>nutioa  vf  the  existence  of  the  dangers  alluded  to  have  reached  me  from  any  quarter 
vtolever. 

Ideerfolly  concede  that  it  is  for  the  President  to  designate  the  stations  of  the  troops 
^•■posing  the  army,  and  that  he  is  under  no  obligations,  founded  upon  the  constitu- 
^  «*  the  laws,  or  upon  the  rules  of  official  courtesy,  to  communicate  his  orders,  or  the 
nttOBs  that  inlluenee  him  in  inaking  them,  to  the  Governor  of  any  of  the  States,  unless 
tW  orders  ia  question,  or  the  presence  of  the  troops,  are  intended  in  some  way  to  affect 
« mflaeace  the  internal  affairs  of  the  particular  State  to  which  the  troops  are  sent 
h  Ae  lauer  case,  it  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  whose 
^  ^  is  to  enforce  the  laws,  is  deeply  conscmed  for  the  troops,  and  the  orders  under 
*M  they  are  to  act  may  operate  to  diminish,  or  greatly  Increase  the  difficulties  of  his 
^'U  position.  I  am  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
I^M  ace  abundantly  able  to  protect  eveiy  interest  of  the  people  that  depends  upon  Its 
u<ml  peace  and  good  order,  and  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  President  of  the 
^ued  Slates,  acting  upon  information  of  a  contrary  character,  communicated  by  pri- 
vate citizens  to  an  officer  of  the  array,  has  ordered  any  portion  of  the  army  into  this 
i^  to  be  subject  to  the  call  of  the  authorities,  either  to  protect  the  store-houses  of 
^  fielief  Committee^  or  to  intesfere  with  the  possible,  though  not  probable  "  strikes" 
•  hburen. 

I>  therefore,  deem  it  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  fV«nk1y  inquire  of  your 
^wUeicy  whether  the  troops  ordered  to  Chicago  are  intended  or  instructed  to  obey 
^  call  of  any  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  the  dty  of  Chicago,  or  in  any  way 
■*■•*'«  to  assume  Um  protection  either  of  property  or  the  preservation  of  order  in 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respeet,  etc, 

JOHN  M.  PALMER, 
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No.  3. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  November  9,  1871. 
His  ExCELLENCr  J.  M.  Palbtkr, 

Governor  o/JllinoU: 

Sir  :  I  am  id  reodpt  of  jour  letter  of  the  third  instant,  inquiring  the  nature  of  the 
orders,  etc.,  under  which  four  companies  of  United  States  troops  have  been  ordered  to 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  asserting  jour  ability,  as  Executive  officer  of  the  State,  to  fur« 
nish  all  the  protection  asked  in  the  appeal  of  the  citizens  of  Chicago  from  these  troops. 

In  replj,  I  inclose  jou  a  copj  of  the  appeal,  of  General  Sheridan's  remarks  thereon, 
of  the  orders  given  in  sending  the  troops,  and  of  all  correspondence  between  General 
Sheridan  and  the  authorities  here,  since  the  great  fire,  which  laid  so  much  of  the  wealth  of 
Chicago  in  ashes. 

I  will  onlj  add,  further,  that  do  thought  here  even  contemplated  distrast  of  the  State 
authorities  of  the  f  tate  of  Illinois,  or  lack  of  abilitj  on  their  part  to  do  all  that  was 
necessarj,  or  expected  of  them,  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within  the  limits 
of  the  Sute. 

The  onlj  thing  thought  of  was  how  to  benefit  a  people  stricken  bj  a  calamitj  greater 
than  had  ever  befallen  a  communitj  of  the  same  number  before  in  this  couutrj.  The 
aid  was  of  a  like  nature  with  that  given  in  anj  emergencj  requiring  immediate  acticKk. 

No  reflections  were  contemplated  or  thought  of,  affecting  the  integrity  or  abiliij  of 

anj  State  ofi^er  or  citj  official,  within  the  limits  of  the  Stale  of  Illinois,  to  perform  bis 

whole  dutj.  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

With  great  respect^ 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

U.  Sw  GRANT. 

L    (Proclamjition.) 

The  preservation  of  the  good  orderand  peace  of  the  ci^  is  herebj  entrusted  to  Lieu- 
tenant  General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  United  States  Armj. 

The  police  will  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Lieutenant  General,  in  the  preservation  oC 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  citj,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police  will  consult  with  him 
to  that  end-^the  intent  hereof  being  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  citj  without  inter- 
fering with  the  functions  of  the  city  government. 

Given  under  mj  hand  this  eleventh  daj  of  October,  1871. 

R.  R  MASON,  Mapor. 
Official  copj:  James  B.  Frt, 

AuH  Adft  Oen'L 

IL 

Headquarters  Military  Dit.  or  the  Mkboitri, 

Cbioaoo,  III.,  October  11,  1871. 
Gen.  F.  T.  Sberman  : 

Bear  Sib — With  the  approbation  of  the  Major  of  this  citj,  Lieutenazit-General  Sberi- 
dan  directs  that  jou  organize  a  regiment  of  infantrj,  to  consist  of  ten  (10)  companies  • 
each  companj  to  ooDsist  of  one  (1)  Captain,  one  (1)  First  and  one  (1)  Second  loeuteik* 
ant,  and  sixtj  (60)  enlisted  men,  to  serve  as  guards  for  the  protecticm  of  the  remainija^ 
portion  of  the  citj  of  Chicago,  for  the  period  of  twentj  (20)  dajs. 

Terj  respectfuUj,  jour  ot)edient  servant, 

JAMES  B.  FRT,  A.A.&. 

Official  copj  :  James  B.  Frt, 

An't  Adft  Genl.  r; 
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m.    (Telboram.) 

€HI0i.OO,  lULfl.,  Oct.  11,  1671. 
Gu.  Eb  D.  TowMK5i>, 

A*^miant  General : 
Tkere  wts  some  excitement  here  yesterday  and  last  eTening,  bat  is  now  quieting 
40VB.    Some  of  the  troops  from  LeaYenworth  and  Omaha  are  coming  in.    I  have  taken 
Che  neoeesaiy  steps  to  meet  the  condition  of  affairs  here. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN. 

lAeutenant  OeneraL 

rV.      (TELEGIUlf.) 

Gbicaoo,  Ilia,  Oct  12,  1871, 
ToGn.  E.  D.  TowNsSirs, 

AdptUuU  Ctnend; 

As  there  nay  be  some  troubie  here  when  the  banks  have  to  settle  with  their  depositors, 

aai  to  keep  dovn  excltemeiit,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  ask  Greoeral  Halleck  for  four  (4) 

r—jiiiiitij  of  infiuitxy,  which  he  has  notified  me  he  has  in  readiness  at  Louisville. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 


ZieuUuatU  OeneraL 


V. 


Cflxuao,  Ilia,  Oct  M    1671. 


LocT.  Gn.  P.  H.  SnsiDAV,  U.  a  A : 

Permit  bm  t»  tender  yon  the  thanks  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  whole  people,  for 
Ihe  Toy  efident  aid  which  you  have  rendered  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
fitjarx,  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace  and  good  order  of  the  eommunity. 

I  vonM  like  yomr  opinion  as  to  whether  there  is  any  longer  a  necessity  for  the  con- 

finned  aid  of  the  military  in  that  hehal£ 

R.  B.  HASON, 

Majfor, 
fboM  QcTAKicM  MiuTAxr  Dfv'v  or  mx  Missoubi, 

CncAflO,  October  24,  1871. 

OScial  copy: 

Jajcss  B.  Far, 

AM^t  A4pl  GtfCl 


VL 

Head  QcARncns  Miutart  DivV  or  the  Uo., 

Chioaoo«  October  23,  1871. 
TiSo  &mMLR.Bw  Xasox, 

Ma^erofihe  City  ef  Chicago  : 

hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind  note  of  the  date  of 

If,  and  in  reply,  I  beg  leave  to  report  a  good  condition  of  aifairs  in  the  city. 

If  ywv  Honor  deem  it  best,  I  will  disband  the  volunteer  oni:anisation  of  militaiy  on 

since  the  ire  and  will  send  the  troops  of  the  regular  army  to  their  homes,  and  will 

myself  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  your  proclamation  of  the  eleventh 
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With  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy  in  my  intercourse  with 

you, 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

lAeuUnant  Otntrai, 
Official  copy: 

James  B.  Frt, 

AuU  Ad/i  Gm'l 


yn. 

MAYOR'S  OFFICE^ 
CiTT  or  Chicaoo,  October  23,  1811. 
Lieut.  Gejc.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  F.  S.  A. 

Upon  consultation  with  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  I  am  satisfied  tliat  tlie 
continuance  of  the  efficient  aid  in  the  preservation  of  order  in  this  city,  which  has  been 
rendered  by  the  forces  under  your  command  in  pursuance  of  my  proclanuitioii,  is  no 
longer  required. 

I  will  therefore  fix  the  hour  of  6  P.  M.^  of  tins  day,  as  tiie  hour  at  which  tbe  aid 
requested  of  you  shall  cease. 

Allow  me  again  to  tender  you  the  assurance  of  my  bi^  appreciatioti  o€  tbe  great  and 

efficient  service  which  you  have  rendered  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  tbe  protection 

of  property  in  this  city,  and  to  again  thank  you,  in  tbe  name  of  the  city  of  Chicago  axul 

its  citizens,  therefor. 

I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  MASOX, 

Mayotr^ 
Official  copy  : 

James  B.  Frt, 

Am't  At^t  Gin'l, 


Head  Quarters  Mil.  Djy.  or  tbe  Mubouk!, 

Chicaqo^  III.,  October  24,  1871. 
Geiteral  Ordsrs^  No.  5. 

The  First  Regfrnent  Chicago  Tolunteers,  raised  with  the  approbation  of  tbe  Mayor^ 
and  in  pursuance  of  orders  dated  October  11,  1871,  from  these  Headquarters,  i»  berebj 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service  and  discharged. 

This  regiment  was  constituted  as  fellows  :    Colonel  Frank  T.  Sherman,  First  Cbi- 
eago  Volunteers,  commanding. 
M^jor  C.  H.  Dyer,  Adjutant 
Major  Charles  T.  Scammon,  Aide-de-Campc 

Lieut-Colonel  H.'Osterman,  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Militia. 
Major  O.  A.  Bender,  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  State  Militia. 
CapUin  Fischer*s  Company  (A),  First  Regiment  Natk>nal  Guards,  Ills.  SUte Militia. 
Captain  Pasch's  Company  (D),  First  Regiment  National  Guards,  UUnois  State  Militia. 
Captain Cronas*  Company  (G),  First  Regiment  National  Guards, Illinois  State  Militia. 
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Pkurs  Company  (H),  First  Regiment  KationAl  Gtuurds,  Illinc^  SUte  Militia. 
(kpcainKelter^s  Company  (I),  First  Begiment  National  Guards,  Illinois  Stake  Militia. 
CaptuB  Rogers'  Company  (B),'  First  Chicago  Volunteers,  Lieut  Adams  commanding. 
Captain  Merrill's  Company  (C),  First  Chicago  Volunteers. 
Otptaia  Bskers  Company  (K),  First  Chicago  Volunteers,  recruited  by  Capt  Whit- 


Captain  Colson's  Company,  University  Cadets. 
GapUio  Croley's  Company,  Montgomery  Light  Guards. 
McCaiihey's  Company,  Mulligan  Zouares. 
un  Ryan's  Company,  Sheridan  Guards. 
Captain  Salter's  Company,  Chicago  Cadets. 
Captain  Williams'  Company,  Hannibal  Zouaves. 

The  Xonr^an  Battalion  of  National  Guards,  Major  ALstrup  commanding,  Ole  Ben- 
ifizen,  adjotant^ 
C^tain  Paulsen's  Company,  (A.) 
Captain  Eek's  Company,  (B.) 
C<apUip  Johnaon*s  Company,  (C.) 
Captain  Bentzen's  Company,  (D.) 

Tbe  troops  were  suddenly  called  from  civil  pursuits  to  aid  Lieutenant-General  Sheri- 
dan in  preserving  peace  and  good  order,  and  in  protecting  the  property  in  the  unburncd 
portion  of  the  ctty— aduty  intrusted  to  him  during  the  emergency  resulting  from  the 
lale  fire.  Ihey  came  forward  promptly  and  cheerfully,  at  a  time  rendered  critical  by  the 
onparalleled  disaster  which  visited  the  city  on  the  8th  and  9th  instants,  a  calamity  pro- 
daeiDg  general  distrust  and  distress,  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  city  in  smouldering 
rana,  a  large  part  in  darkness  by  the  destruction  of  the  gas  works,  and  the  whole  of  it 
wi&OQt  water,  and  this  with  a  fire  department  crippled  and  exhausted  by  the  struggle  it 
had  gone  through. 

ey  hare  performed  the  arduous  and  delicate  duties  falling  to  them  under  these  cir- 
with  marked  industry,  fidelity  and  intelligence.  The  Lieutenant-General 
ikankfl  officers  and  men  of  the  command,  for  the  services  rendered,  and  commends 
to  the  kind  consideration  of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  he  miUies  special  acknowl- 
of  the  valuable  aid  received  from  their  commander.  General  Frank  T.  Sher- 
Bui — distinguished  upon  the  battle  fields  of  the  late  war — as  well  as  from  his  official 
yor  C.  H.  Dyer,  Adjutant,  and  Ma^'or  Charles  T.  Scammon,  Aid-de-Camp. 
Bjf  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan.  JAMES  B.  FRY, 

Amft  Ad^H  Gen. 


IX. 

Head  Qujjitcbs  Militakt  Div'n  or  the  Missouei, 

Chicaqo,  III.,  October  Si,  1871. 
Obdkbs,  No.  76. 

eompanies  of  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  9th  and  16th  United  States  infantry,  on  duty  in 
eilj,  are  hereby  relieved,  and  will  proceed  to  theur  respective  stations,  as  follows: 

Companies  "F,"  •*H"  and  "K,"  of  the  4th,  and  *'K"  of  the  16th,  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
Companies  "A,"  *^"  and  *'K,"  of  the  5th,  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Company  ^^I,"  of  the  6th,  to  Fort  Hays. 
Coi^HnJes  'A"  and  ''K,"  of  the  9th,  to  Omaha. 
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The  QnartermaBter's  Department  will  furoish  the  necessary  transportation. 
By  command  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Sheridan. 

Official:  JAMES  B.  FRY,  AuH  Ad^i  Gtiu 


Head  Qtrutrna  Militast  Drr.  oy  ths  IbssouBi, 
Chicago,  Oefofttr  25, 1871.  - 

To  the  At^utant- General  of  the  Army,  Washu'fftan^  D.  C,  : 

8ift:  The  disorganized  condition  of  affairs  in  this  ci^,  produced  bj  and  immediately 
following  the  late  fire,  induced  the  city  authorities  to  ask  for  assistance  from  the  mili- 
taiy  forces,  as  shown  by  the  Mayor's  proclamation  of  October  11,  1871.  [Copy  here- 
with, marked  A.]  To  protect  the  public  interests  mtrusted  to  me  by  the  Mayor's  proc- 
lamation,! called  to  this  city  companies  A  and  E  of  the  9th  infantry,  from  Omaha;  com- 
panies A,  H  and  E  of  the  5th  infantry,  from  Fort  Leavenworth ;  company  1,  6th  infantry, 
from  Fort  Scott;  and  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  M%|or-General  Halleck  to  send  to  me 
companies  F,  H  and  E  of  the  4th,  and  company  £  of  the  16th  infantry,  from  Eentucky. 
I  also,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor,  called  into  the  service  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  for  twenty  days.  [Copy  of  this  call  inclosed  herewith, 
marked  R]  These  troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers,  were  actively  engaged  during 
their  service  here  in  protecting  the  treasure  in  the  burnt  district,  guarding  the  unbomt 
district  from  disorders  and  danger  by  further  fires,  and  in  protecting  the  store^houses, 
depots  and  sub-depots  of  supplies,  established  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  the  fire. 
These  duties  were  terminated  on  the  28d  inst,  as  shown  by  letters  herewith,  (marked  C, 
I>  and  £,)  and  on  the  24th  inst  the  regulars  started  to  their  respective  statiops,  and  the 
volunteers  were  discharged^  as  shown  by  special  orders  Xo.  76,  and  general  orders  Na  5 
from  these  headquarters  [Copies  herewith.]  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  these  volun- 
teers were  not  taken  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  no  orders,  agreementSy 
or  promises  were  made  giving  them  any  claims  against  the  United  States  for  services 

rendered. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
ZieiUenani- General  U.  S.  A.^  CommatuRng, 


(The  above  communication  indorsed  as  follows :) 

HxAD  Quarters  op  thk  Armt, 
Washinoton,  D.  C,  October  31,  1871. 
Re^etfully  Submitted  to  Uu  Secretary  of  War; 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  great  fire  in  Chicago,  made  i>.  emi- 
nently proper  that  Qeneral  Sheridan  should  exercise  the  influence,  authority  and  power 
he  did  on  the  universal  appeal  of  a  ruined  and  distressed  people,  backed  by  their 
ciril  agents  who  were  powerless  for  good.  The  ver>  moment  that  the  civil  authorities 
felt  able  to  resume  their  functions.  General  Sheridan  ceased  to  exercise  authority,  and 
h  e  United  States  troops  returned  to  their  respective  stations. 
General  Sheridan's  course  is  fully  approved. 

Seen  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General 

John  Potts,  C.  C.  W,  D. 
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XI. 

CHICAGO  BELIEF  AND  AID  SOCIETY, 

Standaid  Hall,  Cob.  Miohioah  Av.  and  Thirtbknth  Sz^ 

Ohioaqq,  October  28,  1871. 
Heiiiy  W.  King  Ptmdmt; 

Wilt  Dexter,  ChMrman  £x,  dmi; 

Geo.  M.  Pnllman,  Treat, 

LmrmcAST-GBiSBAL  P.  H.  Shsbdax,  OommtuuRng  DepaHmmi  of  the  Miu<mri: 

Obobal:  The  nndenigiied  refpeotfolly  and  urgently  request  that  you  wlW  cause  four 
companies  of  U.  S.  Infantry  to  be  stationed  at  or  near  this  city,  until  it  shall  appear 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  attack,  by  disorderly  persons,  upon  the  depots  of  the  Relief 
and  Aid  Society,  or  other  riotous  proceedings,  for  which  the  recent  appalling  calamity 
nay  have  paved  the  way.  We  beKere  that  the  presence  of  a  small  military  force  in  this 
vicinily  would,  at  the  same  time,  deter  any  eyil-disposed  persons  from  organizing  a 
hfeadi  of  the  peace,  and  reassure  the  public  mind  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

TOO  lor  the  great  services  you  have  already  rendered  to  this  stricken  com- 

We  are,  General,  your  obedient  servants, 

Wirt  Dutes, 

ChcttT,  Ex,  Gem,  Rdirf  and  Aid  8oe, 
Joseph  Mxdill, 

JSJUor  Tribune. 

W.  F.  COOLBAUOH, 

President  Union  National  Bank, 
H.  K  Eambs, 

President  Cammereial  National  Bank, 
I  F.  Irvinq  Peabck, 

President  Michigan  National  Bank, 
0.  H.  Beccwith  k  Sons, 

140  Michigan  Avenue, 
J.  W.  Prbstoiv, 

President  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
'  Chas.  Randolph, 

Secretary  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

£.  HsKGKRLAliD, 

Illinois  Biver  Etevaior, 
Horace  WnrrE, 

Chicago  Tribune, 
Charles  L.  Wilson, 

Chicago  JowmaL 

xn. 

Head  Quarters  Militart  Dit.  of  the  Missouri, 
Chicago,  Oct  29, 1871. 

GknxralE.  D.  Townsend,  Adft-Oen.  U.  8,  J.,  Washington^  B,  C: 
Gixcral:  Almost  before  the  great  conflagration  in  this  city  had  exhausted  itself  I 
m  the  necessity  of  having  a  few  companies  of  regular  troops  here  for  the  preservation 
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of  the^ublio  peace  and  the  protection  of  property  and  treasure.  Their  seiriceB  were 
invaluable,  but  as  soon  as  the  excitement  subsided,  the  old  citj  gOTcrnment  desired  to 
again  take  charge,  and  of  course  I  sent  the  troops  home,  although  it  had  been  my  inten- 
tion to  keep  four  companies  here  during  the  winter. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  troops  were  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  turbulent  apirit 
commenced  to  manifest  itself,  and  seems  to  be  increasing.  I  haye,  therefore,  been  so- 
licited, by  Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  the  in-coming  new  mayor,  and  the  prominent  citizenB,  to 
again  bring  to  the  city,  for  the  winter,  four  (4)  companies  of  infantry.  I  am  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  of  their  presence  here,  and  ask  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  bring  them.  They  can  be  spared  from  General  Pope^s  command.  Please  answer  by 
telegraph.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ot)edient  servant, 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 
lAeutemmt' General  CommatuUn^, 


XUL    (Teleoram.) 

Head  Quabtebs  of  the  Akmt, 

Washington,  Oc^.  81,  1871. 
To  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Chicagp: 

Four  companies  of  the  8th  In£uitary  are  ordered  to  Chicago  to  act  as  police,  under 
your  better  of  the  29th.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  GenaraL 


XIY.    (Teubqram.) 

Head  Quartebs  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  Oct  81,  1871. 
To  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  Philadelphia: 

Order  four  (4)  companies  of  8th  Infantry,  with  field  officer,  to  Chicago,  to  report  to 

General  Sheridan  in  person.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  GeneraL 


Head  Quarters  Milttart  Dit.  of  the  Atlantic, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  1, 1871. 
Special  Order,  No.  68. 

The  telegraphic  order  of  the  8 1st  ultimo,  directing  the  Commanding  General  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  to  send  four  companies  of  the  8th  Regiment  of  Infantry^  with  field 
officer,  to'Chicago,  to  report  in  person  to  LL  Gen.  Sheridan,  commanding  Military  Divis. 
ion  of  the  Missouri,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

By  command  of  Major-General  Meade:  R.  0.  DRUM,  A,  A,  G. 


XV. 

Stats  of  Illinois,  Executive  Department, 
Springfield,  November  %0,  IS*II, 
His  Ezcellenct  U.  S.  Grant, 

President  United  States : 

Sir: — ^I  hare  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  Novem. 
ber,  in^  reply  to  mine  of  the  8d  of  the  same  month,  and  also  the  copies  of  papers  for- 
warded me  by  your  direction. 
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I  have  read  jour  Ezjcellency's  letter,  and  examined  the  papers  received  whh  groat 
attentioQ,  and  wliUe  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  kindness  that  prompts  jou  to  disclaim 
an  distrust  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  of  their  ability  to  do  all  that 
Bay  be  necessary,  or  expected  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  within 
the  limits  of  the  State,  I  bare  been  unable  to  find  anything  in  them  to  justify  the  ex- 
(raordlnaiy  measure  of  ordering  four  companies  of  United  States  troops  icito  this  State 
to  report  to  Lieutenant  General  Slieridan  to  act  as  police  under  his  orders. 

b  seems  to  me  to  be  very  well  settled  as  a  principle  of  American  public  law,  that 
the  daiy  of  protecting  persons  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of  public  order  and 
peace  against  the  eflbrts  of  (Msorderly  persons,  or  from  local  internal  disturbance,  is  the 
peculiar  and  exclusive  duty  of  the  States,  with  which  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  has  do  concern,  and  In  which  it  cannot  interfere,  except  upon  the  application  of 
the  Legislature  or  the  Executive  of  the  States,  as  contemplated  by  the  4th  section  of  the 
4tfa  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  attempt  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
amy  to  employ  any  part  of  the  military  forces,  as  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  who  made 
the  appKcaftion  for  four  companies  of  Infantry  to  be  stationed  at  or  near  Chicago  for  an 
hfedefinite  period,  and  approved  by  Lieutenant  Qeneral  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  29th  of  October,  and  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  by  his 
telegraphic  communication  to  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan,  of  October  81st,  1871,  must 
he  impn^er,  because  violative  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

I  am  not  at  all  forgetful  that  your  Excellency  says  "  that  what  was  done  in  respect 
to  ordering  the  troops  to  Chicago,  was  upon  the  ground  of  emergency,  to  aid  a  people 
who  had  suffered  greatly;**  but,  in  this  riew,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  General  command- 
ing ihe  army  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  disastrous  fire  at  Chicago  did  not  relieve  the 
State  of  Illinois  from  any  of  ito  duties,  nor  transfer  any  of  them  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Emergencies  that  demand  extraordinary  efibrts  often  occur  in  the  history  of  govern- 
Beats,  but  I  do  not  remember  another  instance  in  our  history,  when  it  was  held  that  an 
ereot  thai  created  a  sudden  demand  upon  the  powers  and  resources  of  a  State,  operated 
to  traosfier  any  portion  of  the  duties  of  the  States  to  the  United  States. 

The  great  fire  at  Chicago  ceased  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  the  Executive  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  under  the  belief  that  the  disaster  created  an  **  emergency  **  provided  for  by 
eaast&ntion  of  the  State,  convened  the  General  Assembly  to  meet  in  session  on  the  18th 
&y  of  that  month  to  make  legal  jMrovisions  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
and  <Hi  the  19th  day  of  October  that  department  appropriated  from  the  treasury  an  ado- 
qjoate  sum  to  maintain  a  sufficient  police  force  for  the  protection  of  every  interest  of  the 
people.  The  emergency  was  thus  provided  for  by  the  proper  department  of  the  jHroper 
gwviuuwnt,  in  the  only  way  that  it  could  be  done,  or  can  be  done.  The  State  enlarged 
aad  KrcngUieDed  ite  own  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  ito  own  laws,  to  meet  the  re- 
fairenente  of  the  new  situatioiL  The  same  calamity  deprived  the  United  States  of  ite 
CBStom  house,  ito  post  office,  ite  court  room  and  records,  and  threw  upon  that  govern* 
Bent  the  duty  of  adopting  measures  to  supply  the  loss,  but  it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the 
of  the  Stete  that  the  losses  of  the  United  Stetes,  or  the  interruption  of  ito 
baa  so  ht  ohanged  the  relations  of  the  Federal  and  Stote  systems,  as  to  cast 
mf  portion  of  the  doty  of  providing  for  any  of  the  wanto  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
State  of  niinoia,  and  they  are  as  little  able  to  understend  how  it  is  that  evento  that  can- 
lot  operate  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Stete,  should  operate  to 
eoefcr  upon  a  Lieutetumt-General  of  the  army  the  authority  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
poeiy  local  State  concern,  or  to  authorize  the  General  commanding  the  army  to  recog- 
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nize  and  approre  the  application  of  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  order  four  companies 
of  United  States  Infitntiy  to  report  to  him  to  discharge  the  mere  ciril  duties  of 
"  police." 

I  do  not,  of  course,  propoM  to  discuss  with  your  Excellency  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tiye  rights  and  powers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  States,  under  the  Constitution, 
for  I  will  not'  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  dill^nce  of  opinion  upon  the  point  that 
the  duties  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  two  systems  are  defined  so  accurately,  and  are 
kept  so  distinct  by  written  constitutions  and  laws,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  oon* 
flict  between  them.  The  duty  of  the  President  is  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  enforced,  and  that  of  the  GoTemor  of  nUnois  is  confined  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  State.  Neither  obstructs  the  othw,  nor  aids  nor  interferes  with  his 
duties.  The  Governor  of  a  State  deKves  none  of  his  powers  from  the  United  Statea, 
nor  are  his  duties  subject,  in  any  respect,  to  the  consent  or  discretion  of  the  President| 
who  can,  in  no  wise,  enlarge,  abridge,  or  interrupt  them,  either  by  assuming  them  him- 
self, or  by  entrusting  them  to  others. 

As  these  opinions  seem  to  me  to  be  incentrovertable,  I  cannot  doubt  that  tlie  orders  to 
United  States  troops  to  act  as  police,  or  to  otherwise  interfere  in  the  atlbirs  or  duties  of 
the  State,  or  any  of  its  officers,  were  made  without  rejection,  and  that  the  troops  will  be  at 
once  withdrawn  from  this  State;  or,  that  the  orders  for  their  government  will  be  so  modi- 
fied, as  to  prohibit  their  employment  as  police,  or  in  any  other  way  to  interfere  with  any 
of  the  duties  and  functions  of  any  of  the  officers  created  under  the  laws  of  this  Stale. 

The  State  of  Illinois  cannot  accept  their  aid,  or  permit  their  Interforance  in  its  affairs, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  the  confidence  of  its  citizens,  nor  without  giving  countenance  to  a 
dangerous  example. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 

XVL 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION, 
Wasrinqton,  D.  C,  Nov,  25,  1871. 

Sm: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  80th  instant,  and  have  referred  it  to  the 

Secretary  of  War,  with  directions  to  inform  General  Sheridan  that  if  the  troops  under 

his  command  have  received  any  orders  which,  in  any  way,  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 

the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  he  is  instructed  to  rescind  them. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
To  Hn  ExcELUDTcr,  Jork  M.  PAumt, 

Owemor  of  lUinois,  Springfield^  HL 


In  sabmitting  these  papers  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  not 
improper  for  me  to  say  that  when  the  regular  troops  that  bad 
occupied  Ohicage  from  the  11th  to  the  23d  day  of  October,  1871, 
were  ordered  to  their  stations,  and  tbe  volanteer  force  organized 
by  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan  was  disbanded,  I  did  not  believe  it  to 
be  possible  that  any  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  could  again  find 
a  pretext  for  intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
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Mj  expeetation  ^of  fature  exemption  from  military  interference 
was  based  upon  the  belief  that  the  anthoritiee  of  the  State  had 
already  done  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  all  the  intereets  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  to  merit 
their  foil  confidence,  and  that  the  local  officers  of  the  city  were 
then  80  alire  to  their  duties,  and  so  confident  in  the  support  of  a 
powerfol  State,  that  no  room  would  be  left  for  external  inter- 
Tention.  Everything,  indeed,  had  been  done  for  the  aid  and  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  Chicago  that  was  possible,  and  if  all 
their  interests  were  not  secnre,  it  was  because  the  resources  of 
dWl  government  were  not  eqoal  to  their  necessities. 

The  papers  and  correspondence  herewith  transmitted  demon- 
strate, however,  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  support  of  an  adequate 
police  force  in  Chicago,  the  energetic  discharge  of  duty  by  the 
police,  and  the  most  orderly  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
were  alike  unavailing-r-for,  on  the  81st  day  of  October,  1871, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  upon  the  application  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  ordered  troops  to  Chicago  to  act  as  police. 

My  letters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  the  3d  and 
20fh  of  November,  will  prove  that  I  have  exerted  myself  to  in- 
duce the  President  to  withdraw  these  troops  from  the  State,  or  to 
prohibit  them  from  interfering  in  its  internal  affairs ;  and  those  of 
the  President  to  me,  of  date  of  November  9th  and  26th,  will 
ihow  that  my  efforts  have  been. fruitless,  and  that  the  President 
has  practically  referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 
officer  whose  conduct  is  questioned. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  order  of  the  President,  described  in  his 
tetter  of  November  25,  ends  all  discussion,  and  leaves  Lientenant- 
General  Sheridan  with  four  companies  of  infantry'  in  Chicago 
with  discretionary  powers  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  that  are  within 
the  exclusive  and  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  with 
which  the  President  and  his  military  subordinates  have  no  right* 
fal  ooncem  whatever. 

It  seems  to  me,  from  the  letters  of  the  President,  and  the 
pipers  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  that  General  Sherman 
aad  lieutenant-General  Sheridan  entertain  the  belief  that,  under 
oor- system  of  government,  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  officers 
ef  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  superintend  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  local  governments,  and  that  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
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with  tbe  measure  of  protection  afforded  by  the  States  to  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  their  own  citizens,  the  officers  of  the  army 
have  the  right,  at  their  own  discretion,  to  in  trod  ace  a  part  of  the 
army,  and,  through  its  agency,  afford  snch  additional  protection 
to  the  people  as  they  may  think  necessary  or  proper,  and  that 
their  right  to  interpose  for  that  pnrpose  does  not  depend  upon  the 
aHility  of  the  States  to  discharge  their  daties. 

There  is  no  other  ground  upon  which  the  conduct  of  Generals 
Sherman  and  Sheridan  can  be  placed.  No  one  will  pretend  that 
the  State  of  Illinoia  is  not  able  to  enforce  its  own  laws,  and  pro- 
tect every  person  and  all  the  property  within  its  limits;  but  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  in  the  exercise  of  his  superintendence  of  its  affairs, 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  provisions  made  by  tbe  State  for  the 
safety  of  property,  and  the  control  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
^Hhe  turbulent  element"  in  Ohieago,  and  he  therefore  informed 
the  Adjutant  General  that  '^  I  am  satisfied  of  the  neceesity  of 
their  (four  companies  of  infantry)  presence  here,  and  ask  tbe 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  bring  them;"  and  General 
Sherman,  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  promptly  informed  him 
by  telegraph  that  ^^  four  companies  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  are 
ordered  to  Chicago  to  act  as  police,  under  your  letter  of  the  29th." 

The  President,  it  is  true,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  9th  of 
November,  informed  me  ^^  that  the  only  thing  thought  of  in  order- 
ing these  troops  to  Chicago  was  how  to  benefit  a  people  stricken 
by  a  calamity  greater  than  had  ever  befallen  a  community  of  the 
same  number  before  in  in  this  countrv.  The  aid  was  of  a  like 
nature  with  that  given  on  any  emergency  requiring  immediate 
action."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Chicago  is  a  part  of  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  States  of  the  Union,  that  the  State 
Government  is  in  full  vigor,  and  its  laws  everywhere  enforced, 
and  that  its  resources  are  ample  for  the  discharge  of  all  its  duties. 
It  will  surprise  no  one,  then,  that  I  protest  that  no  emergency  has 
existed  at  atiy  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  which 
it  was  unable  to  provide,  and  nothing  in  the  Constitutioii  or  the 
laws  to  give  the  President  or  his  military  subordinates  the  right 
to  determine  when  it  is  necessary  or  proper  for  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States. 

I  also  deny  that  the  officers  of  the  army  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  measure  of  the  duties  of  any  civil  officer,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  or  that  their  powers  are  increased  by 
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tnj  emergency  that  can  posdibly  happen  in  the  affairs  of  any 
State.  They  are  not,  as  they  eeem  to  suppose,  the  natural  rulers 
of  the  people  under  circumetances  of  di|£culty  and  danger,  but 
they  are,  at  all  times,  the  inferiors  of  the  humblest  officer  created 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  cannot  expect  that  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  will  accept 
'this as  the  proper  estimate  of  his  official  powers;  for  whatever 
concessions  he  may  have  on  some  occasions  made  to  the  imaginary 
aathority  of  the  Mayor  of  Chicago,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  War  Department,  he  has,  in  every  instance,  spoken  of  him- 
self as  acting  in  bis  military  character,  and  his  orders  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chicago  emanated  from  his  headquarters,  and  are 
signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  his  military  staff. 

In  his  dispatch  to  the  Adjutant-General,  of  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  said  :  '^  There  was  some  excitement  here,  yesterday  and 
last  evening,  but  it  is  now  quieting  down.  Some  of  the  troops 
from  Leavenworth  and  Omaha  are  coming  in.  I  have  taken  all 
necessary  steps  to  meet  the  condition  of  affairs  here."  And  he 
says,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Adjutant-General,  of  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober :  ^^  As  there  may  be  some  trouble  here  when  the  banks  have 
to  seiiU  wUii  their  depositors^  and  to  keep  down  excitement,  I  have 
deemed  it  t>est  to  ask  General  Halleck  for  four  companies  of  in- 
bnti'y,  which  he  has  notified  me  he  has  in  readiness,  at  Louis- 
ville;^ and  finally,  as  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion  of  the 
completeness  with  which  he,  in  his  military  capacity,  had  grasped 
all  the  powers  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  he  says,  in  his  let« 
ter  to  the  Adjutant-General,  of  the  29th  of  October :  '^  Almost 
before  the  great  conflagration  in  this  city  had  exhausted  itself,  I 
Mw  ibe  necessity  of  having  a  few  companies  of  regular  troops 
here,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  protection 
of  property  and  treasure.  Their  services  were  invaluable,  but  as 
soon  as  the  excitement  subsidedy  the  old  city  government  desired  to 
again  take  charge^  and  of  course  I  sent  the  troops  home,  although 
it  had  been  my  intention  to  keep  four  companies  here  during  the 
winter.'' 

And  the  General  commanding  the  army  seems  also  to  have 
Men  into  the  dangerous  error  of  supposing  that  his  official  mili- 
tary powers  are  paramount  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  He 
Adorsed  upon  the  report  made  by  Lieutenant  General  Sheridan, 
of  his  operations  while  enforcing  military  rule  in  Chicago,  his  ap- 
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proval  of  all  the  acts  of  his  subordinate,  and  that,  too,  with  an  em- 
phasis that,  he  seenQS  to  have  supposed,  will  preclude  all  question 
of  the  propriety  of  his  condact;  and  on  the  Slstof  October,  when 
the  same  officer  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  bring  other  troo)^» 
to  Chicago,  he  not  only  responded  favorably  to  his  wishes,  but  in- 
formed him  that  the  troops  were  to  act  as  police. 

It  is  dne  to  the  dignity  of  the  people  of  the  State,  that  I  should 
say  that  I  cannot  consent  that  the  grave  and  important  subjects 
that  I  have  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  President,  shall  be  de- 
cided by  an  officer  of  the  army ;  but  I  must  hereafter,  as  I  have 
done  in  the  past,  protest  against  all  interference  by  the  officers  of 
the  army,  in  the  affairs  of  this  State.  I  mnst  protest  against  such  in- 
terference, because  it  will  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty, because  it  familiarizes  the  people  with  military  rule  and 
inspires  them  with  distrust  of  the  capability  of  civil  government  to 
afford  them  needfal  protection ;  and  it  is  now  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  free  people  of  the  State  to  discharge  their  duties  ac- 
cording to  their  own  convictions  and  subject  to  their  own 
responsibilities. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 


To  El8  EXCSLLSNOY  JOHN  M.  PaLMBB, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Mlinoia : 

Sb:  At  the  rej^lar  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  April,  an  act 
was  passed  incorporating  tiie  Illinois  Institution  forthe  Edncation  of 
Feeble-minded  Children,  to  take  effect  as  provided  for  by  the  constitution 
of  the  State,  on  the  first  of  July  after  its  passage ;  and  said  act  having 
been  approved  on  the  sixth  of  April,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  d  of  that  law  of  incorporation,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
respectfully  submit  this,  their  first,  which  is  also  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution. 

On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1871,  at  a  special  session  of  the 
OcDeral  Assembly,  David  Prince,  of  Morgan  county*,  Graham  Lee,  of 
Mercer  county,  and  Timothy  Souther,  of  Madison  county,  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Trustees 
of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Souther  died  before  the  law  took  effect,  and  was  never  qualified 
uTmstee. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  organized 
bj  the  selection  of  Graham  Lee  as  President,  and  by  the  re-appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur  as  Superintendent  of  the  Institution — the 
Superintendent  being  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Board.  William  S. 
Hook,  of  Jacksonville,  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  and 
his  bond  was  fixed  at  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  aiid  Dumb, 
by  their  Secretary,  Dr.  P.  G.  Gillett,  formally  transferred  the  property 
ind  funds  in  their  possession,  belonging  to  this  Institution,  in  accord- 
tocewith  section  12  of  the  law  of  incorporation. 

A  statement  of  the  property  and  liabilities  of  the  Institution  on  the 
first  of  July,  was  made,  and  according  to  this  statement,  iii  addi- 
tion to  the  buildings,  the  personal  property  of  the  InstitutiSh  amounted 
to  $6,949  77. 
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TJie  liabilities  of  the  Institution  upon  that  date,  as  set  forth  in  a  de- 
tailed statement,  amounted  to  $904:  78,  exclusive  of  two  or  three  bills 
of  small  amounts,  which  had  not  been  handed  in. 

A  detailed  statement  of  all  book  accounts  due  the  Institution  from 
counties  and  individuals,  amounted  to  $986  21,  a  portion  of  which  can- 
not probably  be  collected. 

The  amount  of  cash  transferred,  inclusive  of  a  contingent  fimd,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  Superintendent,  was  $/,060  91. 

A  financial  exhibit  of  the  entire  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1871,  showing  in  detail  the  expenditures, 
will  form  a  part  of  this  report. 

Even  the  short  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  we  were  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution,  has  fully  con- 
firmed us  in  the  opinion  so  heartily  expressed  by  our  predecessors,  that 
feeble-minded  children  can  be  educated,  that  they  can  be  elevated  from 
a  condition  of  misery  and  idleness,  to  that  ©f  happiness  and  produc- 
tive uselulness,  by  judicious  instruction  and  training. 

The  expense  attending  their  custody  and  care  in  the  State  Institution, 
is  no  greater  than  it  would  be  elsewhere,  and  when  the  results  attained 
are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  surely  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  public  school. 

In  other  States,  where  these  schools  have  been  established,  they  have 
been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  public  favor. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Superintendent's  report,  tl^at  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  their 
children  have,  under  the  training  of  the  Institution,  improved  in  health 
and  in  personal  appearance ;  are  less  nervous,  less  awkward,  and  more 
active. 

That  marked  improvement  has  been  manifested  in  their  waiting  upon 
themselves  at  the  table ;  in  dressing  and  undressing  themselves;  and 
in  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 

They  are  found  to  be  less  troublesome  at  home,  talk  more,  and  more 
distinctly;  comprehend  language  more  readily,  and  use  a  greater  variety 
of  words,  and  more  connected  sentences. 

That  the  perceptive  faculties  have  been  rendered  more  acute,  and 
memory  improved. 

That  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  reading,  writing  and 
geography,  and  that  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention  has  been  devel- 
oped. Many  are  now  capable  of  useful  occupation,  seem  to  exercise 
more  judgment  in  the  practical  matters  of  every  day  life;  have  more 
self-control;  more  steadiness  of  purpose  and  perseverance ;  are  more 
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quiet  in  mannei^;  more  obedient,  more  affectionate  and  good  tempered; 
are  lees  selfiBb ;  recognize  more  clearly  the  difitinctions  between  right 
and  wrong.  *  Parents  nniformlj  testify,  in  accordance  with  onr  hopes 
and  wishes,  that  their  children  have  improved  and  developed  beyond 
their  reasonable  expectations. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  the  statistics  quoted  in  the  Superintendent's 
report,  that  this  class  of  persons  are  as  numerous  as  the  insane. 

Comparatively,  then,  how  little  provision  is  being  made  for  their 
redemption  from  misery,  when  it  is  proved  so  conclusively  that  they  can 
be  elevated,  educated  and  trained  to  useful  occupation. 

The  insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  their  large  and 
deganc  buildings  and  grounds. 

This  should  be  more  thoroughly  understood :  That  idiots  and  feeble- 
mmde^persons  are  as  numerous  as  the  insane,  is  the  statement  of^the 
Board  of  Public  Charities,  and  yet  provision  is  only  made  for  the  ao- 
oommodation  of  eighty  such,  upon  rented  property,  in  frame  buildings, 
while  provision  is  now  being  made  for  six  hundred  insane,  in  addition 
to  the  five  hundred  already  accommodated  in  the  State  Hospital  at 
Jacksonville. 

These  accommodations  are  for  the  insane  exclusively,  as  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  requires  that  '^  no  idiot 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Hospital,  and  every  such  case  shall  be  dis- 
diarged — the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  having  a  right  to  decide 
what  cases  are  idiotic.'' 

Both  laws  of  1869,  organizing  the  Southern  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
nd  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  provide  that  the  rules  regu- 
lating the  reception,  care  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  Illinois  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  shall  govern  these  establishments  when  they  are 
letdy  for  the  admission  of  patients. 

An  philanthropic  persons  must  rejoice  that  such  large  provision  is 
mide  for  this  unfortunate  class,  and  more  extensive  provision  may  be- 
eome  neoesaaij  for  cure  or  custody. 

Yet  there  is  a  class  as  numerous  as  the  insane,  for  whom  provision 
ia  families  is  impracticable,  and  the  pauper  portion  of  them  receive 
vofse  than  neglect  in  county  poor  houses  in  which  these  imbeciles  are 
placed  for  custody,  without  thought  of  culture. 

From  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  Board  of  Publia  Charities  of 
&]s  State,  in  relation  to  the  county  alms  houses,  it  appears  from  official 
observation  that  in  addition  to  numerous  evils  and  abuses  applicable  to 
older  persons,  ^'  the  children  in  alms  houses  have  little  or  no  hope  of 
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ev^r  bein^  lifted,  by  any  agency  whatever,  out  of  the  panper  class." 
They  are  almost  without  exception  nninstrncted  and  untrained. 

There  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  State  in  which  any  attempt  is  made 
to  impart  either  secular  or  religions  instruction  to  the  pauper.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  those  feeble-minded  children  who  become  the 
objects  of  county  support,  are  not  only  not  derated  by  the  influence  of 
home  and  school,  but  are  still  more  degraded  by  their  associations  and 
their  utter  neglect. 

It  is  One  of  the  most  important  ends  of  this  charity  to  provide  disci, 
pline  for  those  friendless  children  whose  intellects  are  too  feeble  or  too 
perverted  to  be  trained  in  families  as  other  bound  children. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  cannot  close  their  report  .without  an 
expression  of  their  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  the  present  Superin- 
tendent for  the  peculiar  labors  of  his  position.  To  provide  instruction 
suited  to  dull  intellects  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  teaclKng  of 
children  who  are  quick  to  learn. 

The  more  deeply  the  inner  consciousness  is  encased,  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  approach  to  it ;  while  the  active  intellect  reaches  forth  to 
grasp  objects  and  principles,  making  self-education  possible,  and  giving 
ns  frequent  examples  of  self-made  men,  the  feeble  intellect  requires  to 
be  taught  by  ingenious  devices  those  things  which  most  children  learn 
by  imitation,  or  seem  to  have  spontaneously  developed  as  if  by  instinct^ 
It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  modern  field  of  culture, 
that  this  Institution  is  fortunate  in  its  Superintendent  and  teachers,  for- 
tunate in  the  results  already  attained,  with  a  promise  of  still  better 
methods  and  greater  attainments  in  the  future. 

In  the  enthusiasm  which  our  familiarity  with  the  methods  and  results 
hfts  inspired  us,  we  commend  this  charity  as  one  of  equal  importance 
with  any  in  the  State. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  that  the  Institution  is,  at  all  reasonable 
hours,  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

To  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  an  invitation  is  specially  tender- 
ed to  inspect  its  working  methods  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  his  efficient  subordinates. 

While  the  heart  may  sadden  at  the  sight  of  so  many  children  men- 
tally deficient,  feelings  of  joy  will  arise  on  witnessing  the  success  of 
the  means  employed  for  stimulating  mental  action,  afibrding  correct 
moral  perceptions,  and  imparting  some  degree  of  grace  and  precision 
to  physical  movements. 
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Hieie  means  have  been  deyised  hf  scientific  thought,  prompted  by 
philaD&ropj,  and  haye  been  pat  into  snccessftil  operation  by  the  legis- 
htioD  of  the  representatives  of  a  people  always  ready  te  share  their 
abandsDce  with  the  children  of  misfortune. 

Bespectfally  submitted, 

QKAHAM  LEE, 
DAVID  PRINCE, 


REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  tJie  Board  pf  7}ruit4es  of  the  lUinoU  InitUuiian  for  the  Educcstion  qf  FeebU- 
Minded  Children: 

Gbntlembk  :  Daring  the  past  year,  ending  Nov.  80, 1871,  the  most 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  has  been  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  its  usefulness,  by  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, which  was  approved  on  the  6th  of  April. 

Its  term  of  probation  as  an  '^  Experimental  School "  had  been  bo 
productive  of  results,  not  only  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
those  committed  to  its  care,  but  in  the  influence  it  exerted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  facts  in  relation  to  the  number  and  condition  of  this  class  of 
unfortunates  throughout  the  State,  that  its  incorporation  as  one  of  the 
permanent  charitable  institutions  had  become  an  imperative  necessity. 

In  accordance  with  that  act  of  incorporation,  this  annual  report  must 
show  ^Hhe  number  of  applications  received,  the  number  of  pupils  un- 
der instruction,  the  number  of  pupils  admitt4d,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  discharged  during  the  year;  also,  the  progress  and  results  of 
the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  the  Institution,  and  such  general 
facts  as  may  be  instrumental  in  giving  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois all  the  information  proper  to  be  laid  before  them,  together  with  a 
detailed  financial  statement  of  all  moneys  received,  and  how  they  have 
been  expended." 

The  total  number  of  applications  that  have  been  received  since  the 
organization  of  the  School,  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 

A  tabulated  statement  of  the  counties  from  which  these  applications 
have  been  received  is  here  introduced ;  also  the  number  from  other 
States : 

Alexander • 1  Bond • 2 

Adamg 6  CarroU •••••..•• 4 

Brown 1  Cook.... 48 

Boone.... 5  Cliaini>aign • 6 

Bureau 6  Chriitian • • S 
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Cm 5 

CliDKm S 

Ckrk 1 

Ckf 1 

Golet ; 1 

DeEdb 1 

DeWitt. 8 


Idradf. 

GfODdrf  , 
Oreene.. 


Ibitini.. 


I 
2 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
1 
6 
1 
1 


Marion 2 

Hadiflon 4 

Macoupin • ,  *J 

Montgomery ••.. 8 

Ogle 6 

Perry 1 

Piatt 8 

Pulaaki 2 

Pope 1 

Peoria 18 

Pike 6 

Richland. •••• ••• 4 

Saline ^  1 

Schuyler 2 

Si.  Glair 6 

ScotI 6 

Stephenson 8 

Sangamon 10 


Inqnois 2    Tazewell 8 

JoDarieM 6    Waj^e 1 


Jackson.  •••   ••••.••  .•.....••.••«... 

Jeraej •••  ••.••.••••..••••.•••. 

^solcakee.***.  •••.•....  • 

Knox 

line • .••••• 

I'Ogin 

Ukt 

U  Salle 8 

Liringrton •....• S 

lAvrenee •••#•••.. 8 

iM 4 


5    Williamaon 1 

2    Whiteside 4 

Washington • 1 

Winnebago 6 

Will 2 

Unknown 1 


6 

18 
6 
8 
8 


total  Illinois 849 


Other  £ltcUe$, 


Arkansas 


Hooltrie.... 2  Indiana •••.... 5 

Mereer •.•••.•••..••...  2  Iowa 6 

llsion.. .•.•••.•..••....•.  • 8  Kansas.. • $ 

Iboroe.... 1  Missouri.. .....••..  4 

IcDonoog^ •••• • 8  Michigan 8 

Xanhall ••.•.....•....••.  2  Tennessee.... ...  i 

McLean • 9  Wisconsin q 

Horgsn ..••...•. .....21  — 


XcHeniy 
Itnard.. 
Xioon  .. 


2 
6 
6 


Total... 29 

Grand  Total 878 


The  namber  received  since  the  publication  of  the  last  annual  report 
i«  wrenty-two. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  Institution,  the  applications  received 
luiye  been  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  heretofore,  from  a  class  of  chil- 
dren for  whose  benefit  the  Institution  was  really  designed.  The  more 
^peless  cases  of  idiocy,  or  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy  or  convulsive 
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diseases  properly  belonging  to  the  class  of  enstodial  or  hogpitid  eaees, 
are  the  ones  that  nsuallj  first  seek  adinissidn  to  dn  establishment  of 
this  nature. 

A  certain  proportion  of  onr  applications  received,  have,  .been  for 
epileptics  who  coald  not  be  admitted,  as  it  has-been  foond  in  the  expe- 
rience of  similar  institutions  that  the  facoltied  of  the  mind  are  nsoall  j 
impaired  to  sach  an  extent  by  epileptic  conVolsions,  that  thei  results  of 
months  of  training  may  be  completely  obliterated  by  this  terrible  malady, 
and  that  in  such  cases  medical  and  hospital  treatment  are  indicafeed, 
rather  than  school  room  instruction. 

In  the  last  report  the  number  of  pupils  from  each  Senatorial  district 
of  the  State  were  given,  but  as,  at  this  time,  the  new  apportionment  of 
districts  has  not  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  we  must  necessarily 
omit  it  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  precisely  what  territory  will  con- 
stitute these  districts.  The  pupil  inmates  at  the  present  time  aiw  from 
the  following  counties  of  the  State : 

Adams 1  MdLe&n «..«•....... 8 

Cook 6  Morgan 4 

Champaign ^ 2  Menard I 

Christian 1  MacOn  ....... ,....;;«...• 8 

De  Ealb.. 1  Madison 1 

D6  Witt 2  Ma<Joupin.....; 1 

Henry 2  Motitgommy ;;;. 1 

Hanco<;k 1 1  Party.;.... ;  1 

Iroquois 1  P^ria.;. .;.......... .'..*. 5 

Jo  Daviess 8  Pikt .• 1 

Jackson 1  Ptitiiani ;;..........  1 

Kankakee ; . . , 2  Richland ;..;.;... 2 

Knox 2  Schuyler .:........... l 

Kane 2  SCott ,. 1 

Logan      ; .• 1  StiephenJBon 1 

LaSalle 1  Sdng&mon 6 

Lawrence 1  Whitestde  .;.....;... 2 

Lee 2  wm 2 

Moaltrie 2  — 

Mason 2       Total.....; .;...; 71 

MeDonough . . .  l 

Daring  the  past  year  there  have  been  eighty-six  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion. Thirty  pupils  have  been  receiyed,  and  fifteen  removed.  Two  of 
those  removed  died ;  one  from  MeDonough  county,  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  another  from  Bureau  county,  of  laryngitis.  Seven  were  found 
to  be  too  young  or  unprofitable  cases  for  school  room  instruction,  or 
afflicted  with  epileptiform  convulsions.  Three  have  been  detained  ftt 
home  on  Account  of  ill-health ;  one  is  now  being  sent  to  the  districc 
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lehool  at  home,  and  the  remaining  two  were  found  to  be  so  usefal  that 
their  services  ^w^ere  needed  at  home. 
There  are  seventy-one  pupils  now  present. 

Applications  are  often  made  for  the  admission  of  children  whose 
igee  are  five,  six  and  seven  years. 

These  are  too  young,  usually,  for  the  school  room,  and  ought  not  to 
be  taken  a^way  from  the  tender  nursing  and  care  of  parents,  for  feeble- 
minded children  olf  these  ages  are,  in  their  development,  much  below 
ordinary  cl^ildren,  and  it  would  be  considered  unadvisable  to  send 
bright  <dii1dren  aipvay  from  their  homes  at  so  early  an  age. 

'^GroBs    misconceptions  prevail  upon  the  true  nature  of  idiocy,  that 
produce   a    ^want  of  faith  in  the  teachableness  of  idiots.    These  arise 
partly  from  a  cmde  and  hasty  observation  of  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
and  are  confiirmed .  by  the  common  expressions  one  meets  with  so  fre- 
quently ^^henever  the  subject  is  written  about  or  spoken  of.    Even  the 
witneeeed  or  -well-authenticated  results  of  efforts  for  their  education  are 
regarded    as  if  they  were  the  performances  of  trained  animals,  as  if 
because  their  animal  nature  is  developed  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
spiritnal,  they  i^ere  endowed  with  instinct,  instead  of  reason,  by  the 
Creator.      Sat  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  a  human  origin ; 
that  however  they  may  differ  in  physical,  mental  or  moral  organization, 
they  are  yet  hmnan  beings ;  that  their  degradation  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity, how^ever  it  may  modify,  constitutes  no  absolute  release  or  out- 
lawry from  the  duties  or  rights  which  belong  to  them  as  human  beings ; 
and  finally,  that  they  have  a  human  soul — a  human  destiny.'' 

Many  are  not  familiar  with  the  design  of  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.    The  object  and  aim  of  an  institution  for  this  class 
of  children   is :    the  improvement  of  the  general  health,  by  physical 
training,  exercise,  bathing  and  all  other  suitable  appliances,  with  such 
nae  of  medicines  as  may  be  beneficial,  the  awakening,  regulation  and 
deyelopmeot  of  the  mental  powers,  by  those  means,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  class,  which  have  already  been  fbund  so  effectual  in  similar  in- 
stitutions ;  the  employment  of  those  educational  resources  which  have 
\>een  Bystematically  developed  in  similar  institutions,  with  as  much 
modification  and  extensien  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  peculiari- 
ties of  pupils ;  in  the  cases  of  the  best  class  of  pupils,  the  providing  of 
some  suitable  occupation,  giving  healthy  employment,  at  once  agreea- 
ble and  profitable,  to  all  their  powers,  especially  keeping  in  view  such 
occupations  as  may  fit  the  pupils  for  future  usefulness  and  intercourse 
with  society.    Among  the  first  lessons  are  those  designed  to  teach  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  personal  matters. 
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^  As  a  general  rale,  jndicioas  physical  exercise  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
course  of  instruction. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  room,  which  are  strictly  educational,  are 
based  upon  no  new  principles  of  education — for  many  of  the  principles 
adopted  in  any  judicious  course  of  instruction  for  ordinary  children  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  our  pupils — but  consist  of  novel  applications 
of  those  principles  to  meet  the  peculiar  mental  conditions  of  the  sab- 
ject. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  peculiar  in  this :  that  it  commences  with 
exercises  adapted  to  the  rery  lowest  degree  of  intelligence,  and  proceeds, 
by  a  very  gradually  ascending  scale,  up  to  the  point  where  ordinary 
systems  of  education  begin.  These  exercises  commence  at  the  lowest 
possible  point  that  can  well  be  conceived  of — the  exciting  in  an  inert 
mind  incapable  of  self  determination,  in  response  to  suitably  applied 
stimuli,  the  feeblest  voluntary  action — and  end  with  those  that  consti- 
tute the  lessons  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school.  To  each  class  of 
pupils,  as  far  as  they  can  be  classified,  a  series  of  intellectual  exercises 
are  adapted,  and  each  series  of  'exercises  is  so  graduated  to  the  next 
series  above,  that  the  subject  of  them  may  be  easily  led  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  question  should  always  be :  what  is  the  practical  value  of  any 
proposed  mode"  of  instruction  ? 

All  our  exercises  are  made  subordinate  to,  and  to  terminate  in,  a 
capacity  and  disposition  for  some  form  of  industry.  It  is  our  effort  to 
surround  the  y^upil  with  influence  of  a  refining  and  elevating  character, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  school  room ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
the  best  class  of  teachers  and  assistants  are  employed. 

The  Institution  combines  in  its  organization  both  the  family  and  the 
school,  the  children  being  four  or  five  hours  each  day  in  charge  of  a 
teacher,  during  the  remainder  under  the  care  of  the  Matron  and  her 
attendants.  The  last  mentioned  attends  them  in  all  other  than  school 
hours,  in  their  rising,  dressing,  washing,  bathing,  at  their  meals,  and 
their  amusements,  and  with  a  certain  portion  in  their  household  or 
other  industrial  occupations,  watching  their  habits,  and  teaching  them, 
as  &r  as  possible,  self  dependence. 

In  the  school-room,  it  is  the  effort  of  the  teacher  to  apply,  with  pa- 
tience and  kindness,  a  proper  system  of  instruction,  from  physical  exer- 
cise to  other  suitable  educational  means,  such  as  her  ingenuity  may  de- 
vise or  may  be  laid  down  for  her  in  a  carefully  prepared  programme  of 
exercises.  ^ 

The  idiot,  Uke  the  in£Etnt  of  a  very  tender  age,  must  receive  instruo- 
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tioo  suited,  in  kind  and  method,  to  his  capacity.  He  exhibits,  like  all 
other  children  in  the  same  grade  of  development,  in  his  physical  and 
menUl  manifestations  and  predilections,  the  kind  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing he  meet  needs.  There  are  internal  impulses  which  prompt  him  to 
8fttiflfy  both  his  physical  and  mental  cravings ;  and  by  carefully  watch- 
ing the  outward  play  of  these  impulses,  we  may  be  guided  in  selecting 
the  most  appropriate  means  and  modes  of  educating  him.  Owing  to 
his  aversion  to  exertion,  he  must  be  constantly  watched  and  stimulated. 

Mc«t  of  the  exercises  in  the  school  room,  besides  the  refining  influ- 
snee  and  example  of  the  properly  qualified  and  patient  teacher,  are 
designed  to  fix  the  attention,  to  concentrate  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  bring  them  under  the  eubjection  of  the  will. 

It  is  well  known  that  by  physical  exercise,  provided  the  waste  from 
the  muscular  action  is  duly  supplied,  tho  vital  force  of  the  body  is 
raised,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  whole  system  induced  ;  the  brain 
IB  rdieved  of  any  superabundance  of  blood,  is  cleared  for  action  ;  it  is 
abo  one  of  the  best  means  to  first  develop  the  power  of  attention.  For 
this  purpose,  a  series  of  ladders  in  various  positions,  wooden  and  iron 
domb  bells,  balance  poles,  bars,  and  such  other  appliances  as  are  found 
in  a  well  arranged  gymnasium,  are  used. 

The  object  system  of  instruction  is  adopted  in  our  school  room,  as 
one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  the  class  of  minds  we  have  to  deal 
iritL  Object  lessons  supply  a  great  want  in  elementary  instruction. 
A  child's  first  intellectual  impressions  are  learned  wholly  in  connection 
with  objects.  They  seem  to  lead  him  methodically  in  the  way  nature 
indicatea  he  should  be  taught.  Endeavoring  to  follow  nature,  in 
this  respect,  we  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention,  in  detail,  some  of  the  methods  and 
tpfiiancee  adopted  in  this  and  similar  Institutions.  Our  means  being 
Tery  limited,  we  are  unable  to  supply  this  Institution  with  all  the  varied 
andnluable  apparatus  to  be  found  in  the  older  and  larger  establish- 
ments of  this  nature.  At  the  opening  of  school  each  day,  the  children, 
in  a  reverential  attitude,  repeat  with  the  teacher,  in  concert,  a  simple 
pnjer  in  verse  or  the  Lord^s  prater.  The  first  means  adopted,  as  has 
hefoie  been  suggested,  are  physical  exercises.  These  comprise,  besides 
tW  already  mentioned,  what  are  called  general  exercises,  various 
■orements  of  the  body  and  limbs,  which  are  calculated  to  arouse  and 
&  the  attention ;  marching  and  keeping  time  with  motions  of  hands 
nd  feet  to  music. 

Maneaeems  to  have  a  remarkable!  effect  upon  some  of  our  pupils, 

»d  i»  a  very  important  element  in  our  system  of  instruction.    Nearly 
Vol.  II l-^ 
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all  are  fond  of  mnsic,  and  when  hearing  others,  try  to  sing  themseWee 
simple  songs  and  hymns,  which  not  only  develop  and  educate  the  ear 
for  mnsic,  but  improve  their  knowledge  and  nse  of  words.  It  has  the 
same  effect  that  it  has  on  all  others  of  the  human  race,  that  of  refining 
and  elevating  their  natures. 

Those  of  the  lowest  grade  are  taught  to  distinguish  varieties  in  form 
by  blocks  of  different  shapes  made  to  fit  corresponding  cavities  in 
boards:  definite  ideas  of  form,  size  and  color  by  colored  cards  of  diflTer- 
ent  shades  and  shapes,  cups  and  balls,  beads  and  charts^  They  are 
taught  to  fix  the  attention  by  stringing  rings,  buttons  and  beads. 

A  very  large  portion  are  defective  in  speech ;  these  are  exercised  in 
articulation. 

Children  who  cannot  be  taught  to  read  by  the  ordinary  method,  are, 
very  often,  by  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  word  method,"  and  it  is  gener- 
ally adopted,  and  has  proved  very  successful  with  our  pupils. 

The  power  of  attention  is  trained  to  distinguish  outlines,  and  the 
faculty  of  imitation  is  exercised  by  drawing  upon  black-boards  and 
slates,  lines,  perpendicular,  horizontal  and  parallel,  squares,  angles, 
curves,  and  various  simple  figures,  until  the  hand  is  considerably  famil- 
iar with  the  crayon  and  the  pecil.  They  are  next  taught  to  form,  from 
copies  written  before  them,  letters,  words  and  simple  sentences,  until, 
in  many  cases,  a  good  degree  in  penmanship  is  acquired. 

The  process  of  education  seems  to  be  that  we  first  acquire  certain 
intuitions  from  outward  nature,  through  the  senses.  These  the  reason- 
ing powers  arrange  and  combine,  and  as  the  circle  of  observation  en- 
larges and  becomes  general,  the  powers  of  comparison  and  combina- 
tion enable  ns  to  form  conceptions,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  things 
or  actions  which  are  merely  related  to  us,  or  of  which  we  read,  but  of 
which  we  have  no  positive  observation.  If  we  follow  the  course  thus 
marked  out  for  us,  and  labor  to  the  end  that  our  pupils  acquire  correct 
ideas  of  things  around  them,  which  their  natural  impulses  seem  to  urge 
them  to,  the  exercise  of  this  good  and  useful  instinct,  divinely  im- 
planted, will  become  a  habil  if  encouraged  and  strengthened,  but  will 
diminish  and  cease,  if  checked  and  neglected. 

If  we  begin,  from  the  first,  with  things,  and  go  then  to  words,  the 
path  of  the  learner  may  be  made  more  easy  and  pleasant.  To  do  this 
methodically  and  regularly,  is  the  first  business  of  our  teachers. 

We  begin  by  teaching  real  forms,  real  colors,  and  real  things.  Ideas 
of  number  are  taught  by  counting  and  arranging  objects,  thoroughly 
drilling  our  pupils  in  real  arithmetic     Two  hours,  on  Sunday,  are 
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^t  in  the  school  room,  by  the  Superintendent  and  teacher  with  all 
tke  children,  in  repeating  prayers  in  concert,  singing  the  familar  sacred 
songs  of  other  Sabbath  schools,  reading  and  talking  about  the  char- 
leteis  of  the  Bible,  and  other  appropriate  religions  exercises. 

Enough  has  been  said,  however,  of  onr  method  of  instruction,  to 
gire  a  general  idea  of  the  ways  and  means  adopted  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  feeble-minded  children.  The  more  advanced  are,  in 
many  instances,  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  geogrophy,  arith- 
metic, to  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  grammar  schools,  and,  in 
some  instances,  are  led  to  the  much  higher  courses  of  study,  as  will  be 
diown  in  the  results  of  efforts  at  other  institutions,  to  be  referred  to 
hereafter.  "  We  do  not  propose  to  create  or  supply  faculties  absolutely 
vtBh'ng,  nor  to  bring  all  grades  of  idiocy  to  the  same  standard  of  de- 
TeloiHnent  or  discipline,  nor  to  make  them  all  capable  of  sustaining, 
oeditably,  all  the  relations  of  a  social  and  moral  life,  but  rather  to  give 
to  dormant  faculties  the  greatest  practical  development,  and  to  apply 
those  awakened  faculties  to  a  useful  purpose,  under  the  control  of  an 
aiOQ^  and  disciplined  will.  At  the  bams  of  all  our  efforts  lies  the 
principle  that  the  human  attributes  of  intelligence,  sensitivity  and  will 
ire  not  absolutely  wanting  in  an  idiot,  but  dormant  and  undeveloped." 

la  making  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  results 
of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  this  establishmeat,  it  is  pre- 
nmed  that  the  testimony  of  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupils  them- 
lelves  will  be  the  best  evidence  that  we  can  offer. 

This  was  obtained  by  sending  blanks,  with  questions  to  be  answered 
hj  friends — after  the  pupils  had  been  at  home  during  the  Summer's 
TKation  several  weeks,  and  their  friends  had  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
lerre  and  compare  their  condition  with  what  it  was  before  they  had 
been  sent  to  the  Institution. 

These  questions  and  answers,  being  too  voluminous  for  the  body  of 
this  report,  wiU  be  found  attached  as  an  appendix. 

Tba  United  States  census  of  1870  gives  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
1)344  idiots  of  til  ages. 

From  returns  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Pub- 
fie  (Parities,  published  in  the  first  biennial  report  of  that  Board,  there 
v^re  reported  to  them  by  physicians  of  the  State,  the  names  of  1,738 
><Sotic  persons  in  Illioois,  and  these  names  are  recorded  in  the  ofSce  of 
&  Secretary  of  the  Board.  From  those  statistics  as  a  ba«is,  it  is  esti- 
>>>Ud  in  that  report  that  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illinois  is  2,900, 
<»1-88T  of  flie  entire  population  of  the  State,  which  is  a  larger  propor- 
tion even  than  that  of  the  insane. 
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The  Secretary  states:  ^'It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  idiots 
in  Illinois  (and  probably  in  other  communities)  is  at  least  as  large  as 
that  of  the  insane." 

There  are  now  ten  Institutions  in  the  United  States  for  this  class  of 
children. 

The  largest  is  at  Oolambus,  Ohio.  It  is  a  State  Institution,  and  will 
accommodate  350  inmates. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  is  located  at  Media,  and  has  now  1S$ 
inmates. 

There  are  two  in  New  York:  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  has  180  pupils,  and  the  New  York  City  Asylum, 
located  on  Bandall's  Island,  has  117  inmates,  of  which  number  106  at- 
tend schooL 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  three  Institutions.  One  at  South  Barton, 
supported  by  the  State,  has  106  inmates ;  one  at  Barre,  a  private  asy- 
lum, has  75  inmates,  and  one  at  Fayviile — (a  private  school,  recently 
put  in  operation)  number  of  pupils  unknown. 

In  Connecticut  there  is  an  asylum  located  at  Lakeville  which  has  53 
pupils. 

Kentucky  has  an  Institution  located  at  Frankfort,  with  87  pupils. 

The  Illinois  Institution  has  71  pupils.  The  total  number  of  imbecile 
children  under  instruction  in  Institutions,  public  and  private,  in  the 
United  States,  is  probably  about  1,000. 

The  connection  of  this  Institution  with  some  one  of  the  other  char- 
itable Institutions  of  the  State  seemed,  in  the  outset,  essential  to  iU 
inauguration,  for  so  little  was  known  even  of  the  number  of  this  un* 
fortunate  class  in  the  State,  that  it  had  to  be  grafted  upon  an  older  es 
tablishment,  that  it  might  be  sustained  and  nourished,  and  developer 
by  those  who  knew  the  importance  of  such  a  school,  and  who  were  fa 
miliar  with  the  ways  and  means  of  directing  and  guiding  the  charita 
ble  impulses  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  was  more  natural,  perhaps,  that  it  should  germinate  from  the  In 
stitution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  numerous  applications  for,  and  tb« 
frequent  admission  of  such  cases  into  that  Institution — children  whos 
inability  to  talk  was  attributed  to  deafness,  and  consequently  were  con 
sidered  suitable  subjects  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum — and  the  nc 
fitness  of  that  system  of  education  for  imbeciles,  led  the  Principal  an 
Directors  of  that  Institution  to  see  the  necessity  for  the  organization  c 
a  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 
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Under  the  gaardiftnship  of  the  Directors  of  the  Deaf,  and  Damb, 
(hu  lostitntion  hae  grown  until  its  incorporation  as  an  independent  In- 
ititntion  was  deemed  by  them  essential  to  its  best  interests^ 

With  its  own  Board  of  Tmstees,  devoted  exclusivelj  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  interests  of  the  Institntion,  it  ought  soon  to  enlarge  its 
q)here  of  usefulness,  and  take  equal  rank  with  the  other  charitable  In- 
stitQtioDS  of  the  State. 

With  our  present  buildings,  (which  were  not  designed  originally  for 
fiiepiupose,  and  which  are  very  much  crowded,)  the  Institution  cannot 
be  expected  to  compare  favorably  in  results  with  those  that  are  provi- 
ded with  fine  buildings,  ample  funds  and  surroundings  well  adapted  to 
their  wants. 

I  again  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  all  the 
officers,  teachers,  attendants  and  domestics  who  are  engaged  with  me  in 
this  enterprise;  for,  from  the  faithful  performance  of  their  labors  must 
reeolt  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the  Institution, 

Again  invoking  the  blessing  of  Him  who  '^  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,"  this  report  is 

'  Sespectfully  submitted. 

0.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 


FINANCIAL  REPORT. 


Receipts  cmd  Expendii/uree  for  the  Year  ending  December  1,  1870. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash  remaining  Dec.  1,  1870 

From  State  Treaauiy,  for  qurter  ending  Feb.  88, 1871 
"  "  "  ••        May  81,     " 

"  "  ♦«  •*        Aug.  81,  " 

**    PapilB,  for  clothing  and  board  daring  vacation. 
"    Sale  of  stock,  eto. 

Total 


176  84 
6,000  00 
0,7ffO  00 
5,760  00 
6,760  00 
2,801  55 

894  85 


$86,088  24 


EXPENDITURES. 


PROVISIONS  AND  HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES. 

Bee^  fresh,  4867  fc 

"    salt,  1094  fi> 

*•    dried,  42^  lb 

Butter,  1447Jlb 

Beans,  4  bus , 

Buckwheat,  1  bus. •••.... 

Bread 

Crackers,  607  ft • • 

Cheese,  2602  lb 

Coffee,  666ft 

Candles  and  oil • 

Cream  tartar  and  soda • 

Cider,  10  gal ....: 

Extracts 

Eggs,  1800  doz 

Flour,  11,676  ft 

Fish,  fresh 

«•    salt 

Fruit,  fresh 

"    dried 

Farina.  490  ft 

Ham,1646fft 

Hominy •  • • 

Honey • 

Hops • • 

Indigo  and  starch. • 

Ice,  84,724  ft 

Lard,  982ft , 


$679  78 

85  88 

8  29 

898  70 

18  90 

8  00 

847  89 

68  68 

64  15 

189  26 

800 

19  25 

4  00 

12  85 

189  80 

404  37 

92  17 

76  99 

626  89 

108  18 

41  62 

841  50 

16  25 

8  10 

1  26 

88  80 

188  89 

111  20 
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liBii,lba 

lieuoai • 

loIttiM652ffaI 

Muttto,  8«3i  lb 

FMitoeg  tnd  regetmblfis • 

Pooitij ..•••• •••• »••••••.••••••••••••••••••••>••• 

M,fi«th,«9Hl^ 

"    BaU^  SO  lb 

PieUfli 

Rici,aSfift 

Skuki,74ft 

ligu^lYSeilb 

st£,ii9oib : 

Sotf 

Tkpioea ....••*.«•. • • •  •••  •• 

I^Uaek,  4S]b 

"  green,  58lb..... • 

Tbiige»  and  tripe. 

yiBi|u^69gal 


FURNITTJRE,  BEDDING,  Etc 


BunIi,  taba,  backets  and  baskets 
Bro«iBf  and  brushes 

Baaiiig 


BedipnMls 

Bmqds. ..••••....••••., ...• 

Cknbei^ines  and  pins • •• 

Oaiytttag,  oilcloth  and  binding 

ftiih,41«i7d» 

dike,  SSgf  ^« 
Caaba,  B^dm, 
Ciothbg 

(AabiiCyV!  jdB. 
CMumere,  I15f  yds. 
GfedkB 

I>iautdc,757i7ds. 
Dkiffing  S4  jfds 
I)iiabe,41i 


t4 


Ik&aal,i47  7ds... 

rotes , 

Gogbun,  SS«|  yds. 


UK7,S72  7ds. 
fiw»97prB  ..., 
Ioaia...V 


floabaod  ejes 


aadforka. 
deboi  fomitiire 
UscB  table-cloihs. 
Uaaa  napkins.... 
lahaad  matting  . 


fw  and  needles. 


Shaiiaad  Tepairs. 


$4  00 

1  60 

46  70 

189  66 

498  64 

286  68 

77  67 

8  72 

18  70 

26  86 

14  80 

262  89 

11  00 

22  16 

243  16 

6  86 

84  40 

80  00 

18  62 

26  66 

$6,408  78 


141  72 
97  71 
84  18 
26  76 
17  88 

2  66 
66  84 
62  6S 
70  61 

17  92 
212  69 

11  75 
47  41 

15  90 

142  0*7 
29  76 

18  42 
689  40 
118  62 

19  42 
60  16 
28  08 
80  36 

8  68 
40  38 
18  00 
80 
881  62 
99  06 
28  16 
80  14 

12  26 
36  16 

211  17 
4  48 

16  14) 
42  97 

20  08 
221  17 

6  76 
88  90 
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Towels 

Tapes  and  braids 

Tweed,  8  J  yds 

Thread  and  trimmings 
Ticking,  51  yds • 


STOCK  AND  STABLE. 

Carriages 

Cows  (three) 

Feed — corn,  oats  and  bran 

Hay,  19,886  1b 

Horses 

Harness  Ttwo  sets) , 

Pigs  (twelve) 

Repairing  carriages,  harness,  horse-shoeing  and  blacksmithing 

Straw , 

Wagons  (one) 


SALARIES,  WAGES  AND  LABOR. 

Salaries , 

Wages 

Lafc^r 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Apparatus  for  school-room • 

Burial  expenses 

Books  

Bath  brick 

Blacking , 

Chalk  and  crayons .••••*• 

Card  board 

Christmas  presents 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Express 

Freight   

Fuel,  wood,  96  cds 

"    coal,  8689^  bus , * 

Furnaces  (two) 

Gas,  96,700  cubic  ft 

Gas  fixtures , , 

Garden  tools 

House  rent 

Ink,  pens,  penholders  and  pencils 

Lumber , 

Lawn  mower * 

Lime,  89^  bus 

Ladders  (four) > 

Matches 

Machines 

Plow  and  harrow , 

Postage 

Piano  repairing  and  tuning , 

Printing • , 

Paints  and  oils 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 

Plastering  and  brick  laying , 

Repairs 

Sponge. ;;; 

Sewing  machines ,, , , 


147  75 

6  80 

8  45 

56  80 

16  18 

$8,248  88 

$500  06 

140  00 

254  48 

141  10 

800  00 

118  00 

48  00 

70  99 

5  00 

76  00 

$1,641  67 

$4,067  50 

2,775  04 

221  49 

$7,064  01 

$145  85 

24  00 

189  75 

2  00 

8  40 

2  60 

7  40 

60  68 

168  15 

17  55 

97  18 

481  85 

891  00 

600  00 

882  80 

6  60 

56  76 

1,000  00 

21  60 

888  08 

80  00 

19  76 

48  76 

6  95 

56  00 

26  50 

98  85 

16  00 

89  50 

48  48 

12  76 

71  88 

60  00 

8  78 

4  76 
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Seeds  (girden). . . . 

StatSoDtxy 

Steves  aiid  repairs. 

ftee 

TSWag 

IVtTdtDg  expenMs. 
ftnUoca*  expenaes . 

Tefeenphing 

Willptpflr 


Tbtol  ezpenditares, 


$U   61 

240  17 

467  62 

1  60 

12  18 

190  28 

169  26 

6  26 

1  76 

$6,498  66 

$22,850  20 

RECAPITULATION. 


Total  reetipfci  from  Dec.  1,  1870,  to  Deo.  1, 1871 . 
**   disbursements  for  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1871 


Cash  remaining  Dea  1,  1871 


$26,028  24 
22,860  20 


$2,178  04 


FURNITURE   AND    INSURANCE   FUND. 


KEOEXFTS. 

Jnm  State  treaiwy,  for  qoarter  ending  May    81,  1871 

Ang.  81,  1871 
Not.   80,  1871 


II 


i  c 


4  I 
I  I 


Total  receipts 

Tbtil  ei^enditure  for  innuanoe. 


$126  00 
126  00 
126  00 


$876  00 
888  24 


$86  76 


Bespectfiilly  submitted. 


C.  T.  WILBUR,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 
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«*  Prairie  Farmer,  *• 

"  JackBonville  Sentinel,  ** 

**  •  Ladiet'  Repository,  monthly  magazine. 

"  Golden  Hours,  *«  ** 

"  Little  Corporal  "  " 

«  Nurseiy,  "  ** 

<<  Child's  World,  for  60  oopies  of  paper. 

"  WeU  Spring,         «0        "  " 

"  S.  a  Advocate,        "        ««  «« 

«  Good  News,  "       "  «* 

Aleo  to  the  officers  of  railroads  in  Illinois  and  other  States  for 
frequent  favors. 


APPENDIX. 


It  hag  been  enstomary  to  send  the  children  home  two  months  eaeh 
year,  Jnly  and  Angnst,  for  a  vacation. 

Id  1871,  dnring  the  annual  yacatioo,  a  printed  fbrmnla  of  qnestions 
wasemt  to  parents  and  friends  of  papilsi  designed  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  particulars  of  eadi  child's  improvement,  and  to  a  more  care- 
fil  '^semtin J  of  their  general  b^avior  and  condition,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  when  they  were  first  sent  to  the  Institution ;  with  the 
teqnest  that  they  would  answer  the  questions,  and  return  the  formula, 
thftf  their  testimony  might  be  recorded,  showing  whether  the  results  of 
the  efibrts  to  teach  and  train  their  children  were  satisfactory  to  them, 
tad  were  folly  answering  thdr  expectations. 

Parentk  and  flriends  are  the  best  judges  in  many  respects  of  the  im- 
proTement  in  thdr  children — as  they  were  thoroughly  £smiliar  with 
ibfiii  condition  when  they  were  sent  to  the  Institution,  and  could  con- 
tnst  it  with  what  it  was  while  at  home  dnring  the  vacation,  and  thus 
be  able  to  appreciate  improvement  or  beneficial  results  if  any  had 
taken  place. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  many  of  the  cases  were  taken  on  trial, 
tod  were  found  to  be  custodial  eases,  and  were  not  the  best  subjects 
fcr  the  sobool-room ;  even  these,  however,  have  been  benefited  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  but  the  real  aim  and  design  of  this  Institution 
hu  been  to  educate  the  better  class  of  imbecile  children — those  who 
were  likely  to  improve  to  the  most  profitable  extent. 

I  will  now  introduce  some  of  the  questions  asked  and  the  answers 
leceived  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  cases,  giving  tiie  exact  an- 
swers of  the  parties,  as  they  are  now  on  file  in  the  Institution,  in  the 
hsad-writing  of  their  parents  or  friends.  The  length  of  time  these 
diildren  were  in  the  sdiool  varied  from  two  months  to  three  years,  av- 
Migiiig  about  eighteen  months  each. 

Question — ^^Is  there  any  improvement  in  his  or  her  personal  appear- 
ttMe,  or  does  his  or  her  countenance  indicate  any  more  intelligence." 
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Answers — "Greatly  improyed  in  this  respect.*' — "I  think  there  is."— 
"There  is  some  improvement  in  her  appearance,  and  her  countenance  is 
more  intelligent." — "Yes." — "His  personal  appearance  is  very  much 
improved,  his  intelligent  appearance  is  much  better." — "He  looks  more 
intelligent." — "We  think  there  is." — "I  think  he  has  improved  in  ap- 
pearance ;  the  neighbors  here  think  there  is  an  improvement  in  him." 
— "Yes,  she  is  more  modest  and  more  ladylike  in  all  her  ways." — 
"Some  improvement." — "About  the  same." — "Improved  in  personal 
appearance." — "Yes." — "He  has  improved  in  personal  appearance."— 
"At  times  he  looks  well  and  intelligent,  but  when  tired  his  countenance 
falls  into  the  imbecile  look  worn  by  such  persons." — "Yes,  very  much." 
— "I  think  his  countenance  indicates  more  intelligence." — "There  is 
improvement  in  her  personal  appearance." — "Yes." — "Yes,  I  think 
there  is." — "I  think  it  does;  he  always  has  a  good  countenance."— 
"Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "I  answer  both  affirmatively."— "Yery 
great  improvement  in  his  personal  appearance." — "There  is  a  great  im- 
provement in  both." — "Yes,  very  much." — "Yes." — "In  personal  ap- 
pearance the  improvement  is  very  great,  and  the  improvement  corres- 
pondingly indicated  in  the  countenance." — "There  is  some  improve- 
ment"—"There  is;  it  does."— "Yes."— "I  think  it  does."— "Very 
great  improvement  in  personal  appearance ;  countenance  more  intelli- 
gent"— "No  marked  change." 

Q — "Is  there  any  more  control  of  the  muscular  system  in  his  or  her 
case!" 

A — "There  is." — "I  think  there  is." — "There  is  improvement  in  the 
muscular  system." — "Yes*" — "He  has  better  use  of  himself." — "There 
is  some." — "He  has." — "There  is ;  he  is  quite  handy  about  some  kinds 
of  work." — ^**Yes,  particularly  in  her  arms." — "There  is." — "The  same 
as  before."— "More  easily  controlled."— "Yes."— "I  think  there  is."— 
"Yes." — "There  is." — "There  is  a  great  deal  of  improvement" — "I  do 
not  think  I  can  see  any  difference."— "There  is."— "Yes."— "Yes."— 
"He  always  had  good  control  of  his  limbs."— "There  is."— "Yes."— 
"Yes." — "Yes,  there  is." — "Yes,  very  much." — "She  is  more  ene^ 
getic."-"Much  more,  I  think."— "There  is."— "Yes."— "OOTsiderabU 
improvement  in  this  respect." — "I  do  not  see  any  difference." 
;:  Q — "Does  he  or  she  stand  more  firmly,  or  walk  better  ?" 

A — "She  does." — "She  walks  some  better." — "She  stands  moi^ 
erect ;  hence  walks  better."— "Yes."— "He  does."— "He  does."— "Wj 
think  in  this  respect  there  has  been  no  improvement" — "No." — "OaJ 
not  see  any  difference."— "Stands  more  straighter ;  walks  about  tW 
same." — "No  change  perceptible." — "Yes." — "He  always  w&lked  well 
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bot  stands  more  firmly."—'*!  think  he  does."— "Yes,"— "He  walks 
rtnughten"— "She  does."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  does  walk  better." 
—"He  is  now  and  has  been  all  right  in  that  direction." — "ICes." — 
"Tea." — "Yes,  I  think  she  does." — "Always  could  walk  firmly." — 
^'She  walks  better,  but  is  stooped-shonldered." — "She  stands  more 
firmly ;  do  not  perceive  any  difference  in  walking." — "He  8*ands  more 
firmly,  and  walks  much  better."— "He  does."— "Yes."— "We  think  he 
walks  better."— "I  think  not." 

Q— "Has  he  or  she  more  control  of  his  or  her  arms  and  hands  than 
formerly  ?" 

A— "Yes." — "She  has  more." — "There  is  decided  improvement  in 
the  use  of  the  hands  and  arms,  etc.,  than  formerly." — "Yes." — "He 
CSD  use  his  arms  better  than  he  conld  two  years  since." — "About  the 
same." — "In  this  I  think  he  has  improved." — "Yes,  I  think  he  has." — 
"Fee."- "She  has."- "Uses  his  hands  some  better."— "Think  he  has." 
— '^Be  has ;  will  fold  his  arms  when  told  to  do  so,  and  will  use  a  knife 
and  spoon  while  eating;  this  he  never  did  before  he  entered  the  Insti- 
tution."— 'HTes."— "He  has."— "He  has."— "She  has."— "Yes"— 
^Tes." — "There  has  been  quite  an  improvement  in  this  particular." — 
'*Y€8." — "Yes." — "She  appears  to  have  more  strength  in  her  arms  and 
hands,  and  uses  them  to  a  better  advantage." — "Yes." — "She  always 
had  good  use  of  them." — "Very  much  more." — "He  has  much  more 
ecmtrol  of  himself  in  every  way,  hands  arms  and  feet,  and  generally 
more  of  hie  person."- "He  has."- "Yes."— "I  think  he  has.  ^— "Arms 
tod  hands  always  strong ;  he  controls  them  better  than  formerly." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  less  nervous  ?" 

A— "She  is." — "Yes." — "The  nervous  system  haa  much  improved." 
-»*No."— "About  the  same."— "She  is."— "Think  he  is."— "Is  not  as 
Dervons  as  he  used  to  be." — "Yes."— "He  is." — "Yes." — "Some  less 
nervous." — "There  is  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect." — "Yes." — 
•"He  is."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "She  is."— "Yes."— "Her  nerves  seem 
mnch  stroDgor." — "Very  much  less ;  the  improvement  in  this  respect 
is  beyond  anything  that  we  had  any  reason  to  expect  or  hope  for." — 
"He  is  much  improved  in  his  nervous  system." — "Never  nervous." — 
**Tee,  he  is  less  nervous  than  formerly." — "He  is  much  less  nervous." 

Q— "Is  he  or  she  less  awkward  ?" 

A— "Much  less  awkward."— "Yes."— "But  little  improvement."— 
«TrQe."_<«jNro."— "He  is."— "In  this  his  improvement  is  very  plainly 
to  be  seen."— "I  think  he  is."— "Yes."—  "Not  much  improvement."— 
"He  is."- "He  is."— "There  may  be  a  slight  improvement."— "Yes." 
-.'^He  is."- "Yes,  very  much."— "I  think  he  is."— "She  is."— "Yes.' 
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— "Tes.'^-- "There  is  more  improvement  in  that  than  any  other.'*— 
"About  the  same."— "Yes.''— "Yes,"— "Yes,  sir."— "Yes."— "She  is ; 
our  friends  notice  the  change." — "Yes," — "Muoh  less." — ^"He  is." — 
"Yes." — "Yes,  he  is  not  as  awkward  ;  there  is  quite  an  improvement 
in  that  respect." — "We  find  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect" 
—"No." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  active  ?" 

A — "Yes." — "She  is." — "No  improvement,  except  in  walking."— 
"Yes."- "He  is."— "Yes."— "No."-"She  is."— "He  is."— "Perceive 
no  change." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  she  is,  in  every  respect." — 
"His  actions  much  more  natural." — "Much  more  so." — "Yes." — ^•*YeB." 
—"He  is."— "Yes."- "Rather  more  active."— "No." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  fond  of  childish  sports  t" 

A— "Yes."— "She  is."— "She  loves  to  play  with  children,  and  al- 
ways  did."— "Yes."— "He  is  more  fond  of  sport."— "He  is."— "He  is." 
—"I  don't  think  he  is."— "No."— "She  is."— "About  the  same." 
— "Think  not" — "No,  not  near  so  fond." — "Cannot  see  any  improve- 
ment in  this  respect" — "No." — "He  is  very  fond  of  labor,  but  caree 
Utile  for  play." — "He  is." — "He  is." — "She  does  not  care  so  much  for 
childish  sports,  but  had  rather  be  employed  in  something  useful,  as 
with  books." — "Some." — "About  the  same." — "I  think  he  is;  takes 
more  notice  of  them."— "He  is."- "Yes."- "Yes."— "Yes,  she  is."— 
"Yes." — "She  is  more  womanly." — "Yes,  she  was  always  fond  of 
children's  sports." — "He  is  more  fond  of  company,  and  now  loves  to 
play  with  children,  a  thing  he  would  not  do  before  he  went  to  the  In- 
Btitution."— "Yes."— "Yes,  he  is."— "Yes."— "No." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  waiting  upon  himself  er  herself, 
or  behavior  at  the  table ;  if  so,  in  what  respect  2" 

A — "Great  improvement  in  waiting  upon  herself,  and  appearance  at 
table." — "Yes,  less  awkward." — ^**Her  manners  at  table  are  improred, 
as  she  uses  her  knife  and  fork  so  as  te  eat  in  a  more  genteel  manner."* 
— "Yes." — "His  behavior  is  good  at  the  table,  as  he  will  wait  to  be 
helped,  and  ask  in  a  mannerly  way." — "Yes,  there  is  a  general  im- 
provement."— "In  using  his  knife  and  fork  his  improvement  is  marked." 
"There  is ;  he  seems  to  try  to  observe  and  conform  to  the  actions  of 
others ;  he  has  a  great  appetite,  and  no  judgment  to  control  it." — ^^No, 
not  any." — **There  is  some  improvement  in  both  respects." — "Feede 
himself  better." — "Decided  improvement." — ^'^Yes,  a  great  deal."— 
"A  decided  improvement;  he  will  wait  until  told  to  conimence eating ; 
uses  his  fork  and  spoon  well." — "Yes,  behaves  well  at  the  table,  in 
-^*iry  respect." — "He  waits  upon  himself  nicely,  and  eats  his  food  well 
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ittbetiUe.'' — ^'Before  he  went  there  he  conld  not  wait  npon  himself* 
WW  he  does  almost  everything  for  himself." — ^^A  decided  improve- 
ment; he  is  more  mannerlj  at  the  table." — ''There  is  a  great  improve- 

m^tia  her  appearance  at  the  table." — ''The  s4me." — "More  refined." 

"He  does  all  of  them  himself,  without  anj  trouble." — "In  this  there  has 
been  great  improvement,  especially  his  actions  at  the  table;  conld  not  rea- 
•onably  expect  more  in  the  time." — "Yes,  she  behaves  well  at  the  table." 

— '•Tes." — ^"Her  behavior  is  better,  and  she  waits  to  be  waited  npon," 

TeB,  he  behaves  well  at  the  table ;  asks  for  anything  he  wants ;  great 
improvement  in  that  respect." — "  I  do  not  see  any  there." — "Yes,  she 
eati  more  neatly." — ^"He  behaves  well  at  the  table^  and  is  much  im- 
*  pro?ed  in  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork,  and  In  personal  cleanliness 
while  eating." — "His  manners  are  more  genteel  than  formerly,  and  he 

lookB  around  less  while  eating." — "There  is  some  little." — "Yes." 

'*fle  can  wait  on  himself  better,  and  behaves  better  at  the  table." 

'KJreat  im{nx>vement  in  waiting  upon  himself,  in  every  respect." "He 

does  wait  on  himself  better,  and  has  improved  in  politeness  of  beha- 
Yiw." 

Q— KTan  he  or  she  assist  more  in  dressing  or  undressing,  or  in  taking 
nj  other  care  of  himself  or  herself!  If  so,  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  respect  T' 

A— "Oan  dress  and  undress  herself,  wash  and  comb  her  hair." 

*^&b(mt  the  same." — '^Yes,  she  can  dress  and  undress  much  better  than 
Ibrmo^y,  and  dress  and  undress  the  children  much  better." — "Yes ;  at 
6nt  could  not  dress  herself;  she  now  can." — "He  can  dress  himself 
ttd  undress." — "He  is  able  to  dress  himself." — "Much  more  than  be- 
l»t.^—^ About  the  same  as  before  going  to\he  Institution." — "She  can 
iren  herself  more  readily." — "He  puts  on  his  hat  and  pulls  off  his 
pflBts ;  he  also  assists  more  in  dressing  himself." — '^He  always,  since 

an  ioEant,  could  drees  and  undress  himself  as  well  as  most  children." 

^^Tea." — "He  cannot  dress  himself,  but  stands  very  quietly  for  others 
to  do  it ;  will  let  you  wash  and  comb  his  hair,  and  seems  pleased  to 
have  it  done ;  this  he  would  never  do  before,  without  trouble." — " Yes.^ 
**He  ondreeees  himself  at  night,  and  can  partially  dress  himself  in  the 
Dotning." — ^*'He  dresses  himself  now  altogether." — "I  do  not  see  any 
^iieradee  in  that  respect." — "She  take  the  entire  care  of  herself  in 

^rearing  and  undressing,  washing  and  combing,  and  does  it  well." 

*%€saiderably ;  he  dresses  himself  very  well." — "He  could  dress  and 
n^esa  before  he  went,  but  I  think  is  more  particular  a^ut  how  his 
dothea  look  and  fit  him."~'^He  can  dress  himself  well  or  undress 
witkoQt  any  trouble ;  waits  on  himself  altogether."— '^Kof  much." — 
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^TTee,  in  many  respects." — ^^TTes." — **Te6,  sir,  she  dresses  herself,  with 
the  exception  of  fastening  her  clothes.'' — ^'She  can  dress  and  undress 
herself  without  assistance." — ^Yes,  very  much ;  she  makes  her  bed, 
sweeps  her  room,  washes  herself,  combs  her  hair,  and  puts  her  comb 
into  its  place." — '^The  improvement  in  this  respect  is  not  quite  so  readily 
perceired  as  in  others,  as  she  coald  dress  and  undress  tolerably  well  at 
home,  or  before  she  went  to  school,  but  seems  to  be  in  a  corresponding 
degree." — "Yes." — "Yes,  he  can  dress  and  undress  himself  quite  readily, 
something  he  never  did  before  he  went  to  the  Institution." — "Marked 
improvement  in  every  respect." — "He  dresses  and  undresses  without 
help ;  this  he  did  not  do  when  he  entered  the  Institution." 

Q — "Is  there  any  improvement  in  habits  of  perscnal  cleanliness; 
any  more  regard  for  neatness  in  dress  ? 

A — "Yes,  she  is  particular  about  dress." — "She  is  more  particular." 
— "There  is  more  regard  manifested  by  her  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance."— "Yes." — "There  is." — "He  enjoys  being  fixed  up." — "None 
that  is  visible." — "Yes,  there  is  an  improvement;  he  takes  paina  to 
kteep  himself  clean,  and  is  very  fond  of  bathing." — "There  is  improve- 
ment in  both  ways." — "There  is  some  improvement  in  cleanliness." — 
"A  decided  improvement." — "I  think  there  is,  in  regard  to  cleanlinees, 
some  improvement;    as  regards  dress,  keeps  more  cleanly." — '^He 
does." — '"I  think  he  is  rather  more  cleanly." — '^She  is  particular  to  be 
always  washed  clean,  and  is  fond  of  being  clad  in  dean  clothes." — 
"Yes."— "Yes."— "Very  much."— "Yes,  in  the  last  year  there    has 
been." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "There  is,  to  some  extent ;  she  always  was 
very  fond  of  dress." — "Very  much  more  in  his  habits  of  personal  clean- 
liness ;  is  very  fond  of  beiig  dressed." — "She  is  much  more." — "Yes." 
— "This  qnestion  I  can  answer  in  the  affirmative :  when  he  went  to  the 
Institution,  or  rather  before  he  went,  be  was  so  averse  to  water  that  we 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  him  clean ;  after  being  there  one  term,  we 
found  on  his  ceming  home  at  vacation,  to  our  great  delight,  that  he  was 
as  averse  to  dirt  as  he  had  been  to  water ;  he  is  now  quite  neat,  both  in 
clothing  and  person."— "I  think  there  is."— "Yes."— "There  is  quite 
an  improvement  in  this  respect ;  is  more  cleanly  in  habits." — "Great 
improvement  in  habits  of  cleanliness." — "He  was  always  caietiil  and 
neat  in  these  habits." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  lest  troublesome  than  formerly  }" 

A— "Yes."— "She    is."— "Yes."- "Yes."— "He   is."— **He    is."— 

** About  the  same." — "He  is  less  troublesome." — "About  as  she  was." 

"Very  little  change."— "He  is."— "He  certainly  is."- "Yes."— "He  is ; 
has  never  attempted  to  run  ofi;'  since  he  came  home." — "He  requires 
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toeeare."— *'Te8,^^— "Yes.''— "A  great  deal  less  troublesome.'*— "She 
k"— "Yes.'' — "About  the  same." — "I  think  he  minds  better  than  he 
4i"_*iVery  much."— "Tes,  much  less."— "Yes."— "Yes,  sir."— 
**Verj  mcch  less." — "We  never  thoaght  her  troublesome." — "Yes." 
"He  IB  oomparatiyelj  no  trouble  at  all ;  he  is  so  quiet  aud  good-natured 
utd  obedient  that  it  is  more  a  pleasure  than  a  trouble  to  have  him 
aboat  the  house." — "A  little  less." — "Never  was  troublesome." — "He 
is  DOW  very  little  trouble  in  comparison  to  what  he  was  formerly." — 
^erarwas  troublesome." 

Q— "Is  there  any  improvement  in  speech ;  that  is,  does  he  or  she 
tilk  distinctly  t" 

4-"She  does."— "I  think  she  does."— "Yes."~"No."— "Hecan  be 
more  plainly  understood  in  his  speech." — "No  improvement  can  we 
see,  which  we  feel  sorry  for,  for  it  is  one  of  our  greatest  desires." — "He 
talks  less  and  more  distinctly." — "Yes,  she  talks  more  distinctly  and 
propwly." — "She  does." — "There  is  none." — "Quite  an  improvement." 
— "Do  not  think  there  is." — "He  has  never  spoken  a  word." — "Talks 
less  and  speaks  more  distinctly." — "Tbere  is  some ;  he  speaks  some 
words  that  he  did  not  when  he  left  home."— "There  is  a  little  improve- 
ment"—"Some  improvement  in  speech." — **Yes,  the  neighbors  say." 
—"There  is,  yes." — **There  is,  a  little ;  he  speaks  some  better ;  talks 
more  than  he  did."— "No."— "She  talks  more  distinctly.''- "Yes,  he 
£peaks  more  distinctly  and  more  intelligently." — "I  think  he  talks  much 
more  distinctly." — "There  is  very  little  change." — "Talks  more  dis- 
tioetly." — "He  does  not  talk  much ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  talks  any 
oiore,  but  what  he  does  say  is  more  distinct." — "A  slight  improve- 
ment."— ^^^Oonsiderable." — "Some." — "He  talks  more  and  more  dis- 
tiBctly,  but  there  is  not  so  much  improvement  in  this  as  we  hoped  for." 
-**Bat  little  if  any  difference." 

Q— ^'Has  he  or  she  more  idea  of  language ;  that  is,  does  he  or  she 
ttoderstand  any  more  what  is  said  to  him  or  her  than  formerly  {" 

A— "Decidedly  more."— "She  does."— "Ye8."~"Yes."— "I  think  a 
iitde." — "I  think  he  does  understand  better  what  is  said  to  him,  but  is 
^  forgetful." — "Yes." — "Her  understanding  is  better." — "Has  much 
tetter  idea  of  language." — "Yes." — "He  does  understand  what  is  said 
to  him  much  better."  — "Yei."—"I  don't  know  that  he  does."— "A 
fttle." — ^**1  do  not  know  that  he  does." — ^**The  greatest  improvement  we 
ksre  noticed  is  in  her  speech,  and  understanding  what  others  say ;  she 
mdentands  all  that  is  said  to  her."— "Considerably." — "About  the 
■me;  can  understand  pretty  well  what  is  said  to  him." — "He  does  a 
good  deal  better;  he  knows  all  you  say  to  him ;  understands  well." — 

Yd.  ni~6 
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'^Yes,  in  the  last  jear  there  has  been  the  most  satisfaotorj  advancemeDt 
in  his  powers  of  understanding.^' — "She  does  somewhat.''-^"Tes,  he 
manifests  more  reason.'^ — ''He  always  did  understand  what  was  said  to 
him," — -^'There  is  a  decided  improvement.'' — '*We  think  so." — ''Seems 
to  understand  much  more  readily  than  formerly."'^— ^'He  makes  more 
signs." — "He  has  made  some  improvenneDit.*'-*-"Much  more." — "I  think 
he  improves  some  in  that  respect" — "He  continues  to  improve  in  these 
respects  every  year." — "I  am  sure  he  does." 

Q — "Does  he  or  she  use  a  greater  variety  of  words  t" 
A— "Yes."— "Some  more."— "He  does,"— "He  does."— «No,  he 
uses  less  words." — "No." — "She  does." — "He  does  not" — "He  does." 
— "Yes." — "No." — "Yes." — "He  uses  some  words  that  he  did  not  be- 
fore."—"She  does."— "He  does."— "I  think  he  does."— "He  uses  a 
greater  amount"— "He  does  not  talk."— "Yes."— "He  does."— "Yes.*' 
—"She  does."— "Yes."— '•Some."—"Yes,  rather  more."— "Yes."— 
"Yes,  much  greater." 

Q— "Does  he  or  she  use  more  connected  sentences!" 
A — "Yes." — "She  does." — "Yes,  in  some  respects." — "Does  not" — 
"We  believe  not"— "I  think  she  does."— "She  does."— "He  does  not," 
—"He  does."— "Yes."— "No."— "Yes."— "  Some."—"  She  does."— 
"Yes,  he  does'." — "Yes." — "He  understands  Uiem  better  than  he  did." 
— "Yes." — "Decidedly." — ^"Expresses  himself  much  better,  and  con- 
nects sentences  well." — ^Yoe." — "A  great  many  more."— "Yes." — No." 
-"Yes,  at  times."— "Yes." 

Q — "Is  his  or  her  memory  improved  ?" 

A— "It  is."— "Yes."— "res."- "Can't  say."— "His  memory  is  im- 
proved."— "It  has  improved."- "A  little."-."I  don't  think  it  is."-"  Yea, 
some.'' — "Have  not  been  able  to  see  any  change." — "In  some  things." 
— "It  is." — "I  think  it  has,  some." — "Think  his  memory  better,  so  far 
as  obedieuee  is  required." — "Always  good." — "He  always  had  a  remark- 
able memory." — **His  memf»ry  was  very  good,  but  has  improved  some." 
— "He  knew  everything  and  the  name  of  everything  when  he  came 
home." — "It  is;  her  memory  is  very  good." — "Not  much." — "Always 
had  a  good  memory  of  household  affairs ;  think  it  cultivated,  some- 
what, on  general  topics." — "Always  was  good."— "I  think  so." — "Her 
memory  of  locality,  faces  and  names  always  good." — 'Yes." — "I  think 
it  has." — "His  memory  always  was  good." — "Very  much." — '*I  think 
80 ;  very  much."— "I  think  it  is.  '—"It  is."— "Yes."- '*Some."— "His 
memory  seemed  always  pretty  good." 

Q — "Has  he  or  she  more  idea  of  forms  and  celons  t" 
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A— "Yee.''— 'TTee."— "I  believe  she  has.''— "He  has."— "I  can't 
see  that  lie  hae."— '^Sbe  Las."— "He  has."- "Yes."— "No."— "Tee." 
— "Yes."- "I  cannot  eee  that  be  has."— "She  has."— "Yee,  he  has." 
-.uYe8.»'_**He  has."— "Yes."— "I  think  he  has."— "She  has,  nndoubt- 
edlj." — "She  seems  to  ask  more  qneetions  about  them." — "I  don't 
know." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  there  is  improvement  in  his  ideas 
of  forms ;  I  think  he  eoald  always  discriminate  between  colons." 

Q— "Does  he  or  ehe  notice  more  wjiat  is  going  on  abont  him  or  her  ; 
that  is,  does  lie  or  she  use  his  or  her  senses  inore  t" 

A—"  She  d<  es."— "I  think  she  does."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  is 
qmeker  to  notice  what  is  going  on  aboat  him." — "In  this  his  improve- 
ment and  progress  is  very  good ;  maoh  better  than  oonld  be  expected, 
eonndering  his  circnmstances." — "Yes." — "She  does."— "The  im- 
provement is  slight."— "He  does." — "Yes." — "X  thipk  he  does." — 
•*Tes." — "He  always  observes  very  closely  what  is  transpiring  about 
hinL*'_"Ye8."— "Some."- "I  think."— "She  does."- "Considerable." 
— '*Tes."— "He  does."— "Very  much  more."— "Yes,  a  good  deal 
HU>r6." — ^'^Yes." — "She  is  very  quick  to  notice,  and  her  senses  seem 
qoite  bright.'^— '^She  does^  and  is  much  more  company  for  me." — 
"Yes."— "Much  mora"-  -"He  does."— "He  does."— "Yes."- "He  no- 
tices more  what  is  going  on  aroand  than  he  used  to ;  has  a  great  idea 
of  learning  things." — "Marked  improvement" — "Oannot  see  that  he 
Ajes." 

Q — "Has  be  or  she  made  any  progress  in  common  school  studies,  as 
lesding,  writing,  geography,  and  the  relations  of  numbers  f " 

A — "Have  not  examined  her  in  this  respect." — "Some  little." — "His 
edscation  is  considerably  improved." — "He  has  improved  in  reading 
ad  spelling." — "He  has  made  tome  progress  in  learning." — "She  has 
Bide  improvement  in  all  of  them." — "Has  learned  some  in  counting." 
^«Yes,"— "Yes."— "Yes."- "Some,  in  numbers."- "Yes,  he  has 
ttade  a  good  deal  of  improvement." — "A  little." — "Very  much  ;  he 
loves  to  read,  and  knows,  when  throngh  reading,  what  he  has  been  reading 
tboat." — **Tes,  very  much  progress,  particularly  in  geography." — 
**Kdows  some  words." — "He  has  not  advanced  as  far  as  books." — "He 
ksi  learned  part  of  the  alphabet" — "Yes." — "There  has  been  marked 
improvement" 

Q— "Is  he  or  she  more  capable  of  any  useful  occupation  ?" 

A— "She  is,  and  now  assists  about  household  duties.  This  she  had 
iwrer  done  until  she  had  been  in  the  Institution." — "She  has  more  cor- 
nd  conception  of  how  things  should  be  done." — "He  is." — "None,  nor 
tooM  we  expect  it." — "I  think  perhaps  he  is ;  he  is  older  and  the  trai"^ 
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ing  be  hae  bad  makes  bim  more  useful  than  be  was  wben  be  went  into 
tbe  scbool."— **Te8.''— **Tbink  be  is."— "Tes.^— "Yes ;  be  can  be 
made  nsefol  in  running  npon  errands,  to  bring  any  articles  wanted ; 
will  do  it  as  quickly  as  any  brigbt  cbild." — "Sbe  is." — "Sbe  does  a 
good  deal  of  work,  and  does  it  well." — "Yes,  be  is." — "Yes." — '^Minds 
better  wbatis  told  bim  tban  ever."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  is."— "Yes, 
sir." — "Yes,  mncb  more." — "I  tbink  sbe  is ;  sbe  can  sew  better  and  is 
neater  about  bonsework." — "Yes ;  can  wasb  disbes  and  do  tbem  up 
quick." — "Yes;  be  does  many  tbings  with  considerable  judgment." — 
"He  works  well." — "Oan  do  most  anything  anybody  else  can  now,  if 
you  show  bim  how." — "From  present  indications  we  bave  grounds  lor 
hope." — "In  so  far  as  there  bas  been  improvement  be  is  doubtless  more 
capable  of  usefulness.' 

Q — "Is  bis  or  her  attention  more  readily  fixed  upon  any  ob- 
ject ?" 

A — "Yes." — "About  tbe  same,  but  converses  with  more  sense  than 
formerly."— "Yes,  it  is."- "Yes."— "It  is."— "He  is  more  quiet,  and 
stays  in  tbe  bouse  better."— ^^t  is."— "Yes."— "I  tbink  it  is."— "Yea." 
—''I  think  it  is."— "To  a  great  extent."— "Yee."—"Yes."— "Yee." — 
"He  is  more  attentive  to  what  be  is  doing ;  we  are  much  encouraged 
in  this  respect." — "It  is,  to  a  certain  extent." — ^"Yes." — "Sbe  is  more 
discerning."— "It  is."- "It  is."— "Yes."— "It  really  seems  to  be."— 
"Much  more."— "Yes." 

Q — "Has  be  or  sbe  any  more  judgment  in  practical  matters  of  every- 
day life  ?" 

A — "We  tbink  her  much  improved  in  this  respect" — "He  has." — 
"He  bas,  some  more."— "Yes."- "Sbe  has."- "He  has."— 'Tes." — 
"Yes." — "Yes."— "He  uses  some  more  judgment." — "Sbe  has,  very 
mucb  more."— "I  think  ke  has."— "Yes."— "I  tbink  sbe  bas." — "I 
tbink  be  bas." — "Her  judgment  is  better  tban  formerly." — "I  tbink  be 
has."— "She  has."— "I  think  sbe  has."- "Much  more."— "Yes.'' — 
"Yes." — "Yee,  I  tbink  there  is  some  improvement." — "In  many  things 
we  find  the  judgment  improved." — "He  does  certainly  progress  in  h\^ 
perception  of  thiogs  that  are  proper  or  improper,  and  often  gives  a  rea^ 
son  for  bis  judgment  or  conviction." 

Q — "Has  he  cr  obe  more  self-control  ?" 

A — "In  short,  sut,  is  much  improved  in  every  respect." — "In  aoixK 
respects." — "Yes." — "He  has  mncb  better  control  of  himself." — **lii 
has."— "Considerable."— *' Yes."— "I  tbink  be  has."— "Yes."— *« Six 
bas."— "Some  better."— He  has."- "Yes."— "He  has."— "I  think    l^ 
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its;  bis  paroxyems  of  anger  are  not  eo  frequent.'^— ^TTee." — "He  has." 
-«Ye8.»'— "He  has.'*— "Yes."— "A  great  deal.*'— *' Yes,  he  has."— 
^'Tes,  rery  mnch  more." — "Considerable  more." — "Yes." — "She  has." 
-•Think  she  has."— "Very  mnch  more."— "He  has."- "Yes."— "I 
think  he  has."— ^TTes."— "Perhaps  not." 

Q— "Has  he  or  she  any  more  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  perseverance 
in  accomplishing  anything  he  or  she  wishes,  or  in  obeying  any  com- 
mand f" 

A— "Yes." — **Ye8,  she  minds  quite  readily." — "A  decided  improve- 
ment"— "Yes."— "He  has."— "I  think  he  has."— "John  is  very  good 
to  mind,  and  will  accomplish  anything  he  can  when  set  about  it." — 
"Yes."- "Obeys  commands  better."— "He  has."— "Yes."— "He  is 
mach  more  obedient  than  formerly." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "I  think  he 
haa."— "Yes."- "He  has."— "Never  gives  up  rill  it  is  finished."— "He 
18  much  more  obedient." — "Yes." — "Yes." — "She  is  very  persevering, 
and  stilt  she  is  easier  governed  than  she  previously  has  been." — "Yes, 
he  has." — ^'^She  is  more  persevering  and  obedient." — "Yes,  very  mnch." 
—"I  think  I  can  see  that  he  has."- "He  has."— "Yes."- "Yes,  there 
18,  and  he  obeys  very  readily  what  we  tell  him." — "Ho  always  evinced 
great  perseverance  in  obeying  commands ;  he  is  much  more  ready 
when  he  understands  what  is  required." 

Q — "Is  he  or  she  more  quiet  in  his  or  her  manner  t" 

A— "Yes."- "She  is."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "His  manners  are  much 
improved." — "Yes." — "There  is  a  great  deal  of  change  in  him  in  this 
respect ;  every  one  that  was  acquainted  with  him  notices  it." — "Yes." 
-"He  is."— "He  is."— "Yes,  a  great  deal."— "Yes,  he  is."— "FuU  as 
modi  as  could  be  expected." — A  great  deal  more  steady." — "Yes,  he 
18  very  quiet." — "Yes,  very  mnch  more." — "He  is,  decidedly." — ^^'Yes, 
•ir,  she  is  very  much  reformed." — "Very  much  more." — "She  is." — 
"^Yes." — *^He  is  so  much  more  quiet  and  easy  in  his  manners,  that 
every  one  is  surprised  at  the  change  that  knew  him." — "He  is." — "Yes." 
— **He  is  a  great  deal  more  quiet  than  he  used  to  be,  or  rather  was, 
when  he  first  came  home." — "Yes." 

Q — ^'^Is  he  or  she  more  obedient  t" 

A— "Yes."- "Yes."— "Yes."— "Yes,  decidedly."—"  He  is."— "A 
Kttle."— "Yes."— "Yes."— "He  is."— "He  is."- "Yes."— "A  great 
<I,iL«_«4Yee."— "Yes."- "He  does."— "I  think  he  is."— "She  is  very 
obedient"— "Oon8iderable."—"Ye8."— "A  little  better."— "Yes."— 
•Yeg,  much  more." — "He  is  more  obedient  than  formerly." — "She  is 
much  more  so  than  I  ever  expected.'' — "Yes." — "  She  is."— "Very 
inch." — "We  had  about  lost  control  of  him  before  he  went  to  the 
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Institution  ;  now  he^  is  verj  obedient'' — "Yes." — "Yes." — ^^'Oreat  im- 
provement in  this." 

Q — "Is  he  or  slie  more  affectionate  and  good-tempered  {" 

A— "She  is."— "She  is."— "Yes."— "I  think  she  is."— "His  temper 
is  more  easily  controlled." — "I  also  believe  he  has." — "Yes,  a  great 
deal." — "His  disposition  is  much  improved." — "Yes." — "He  is." — 
"Yes,  he  is." — ^** About  the  same." — "I  think  he  is."— "His  temper  is 
better." — "I  was  pleased  to  find  her  improving  in  that  respect." — "Yes." 
— "8he  IS." — "Yes,  veiy  maoh." — "I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  that 
qaestion  ;  the  change  for  the  better  is  so  great,  and  we  are  so  delight* 
ed  ;  seems  such  a  blessing  to  ns  and  oor  other  children  ;  I  jnst  say  that 
in  this  thing  he  is  made  new." — "Some  improvement." — "Yes."- "Ho 
is  very  affectionate,  generally,  and  his  temper  easily  snbdned  by  kind 
treatment;  we  think  he  has  improved  in  this  respect." — "Was  always 
afiectionate  and  good  tempered." 

Q — ^"Does  he  or  she  recognize  more  clearly  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  ?" 

A — "Yes." — *'Ye8." — **He  does." — "I  can  say  he  has  improved  in 
this."— "She  does."— "She  does."— '-fie  doe8."—"Yes,  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter."— "As  he  cannot  talk  it  is  hard  to  tell,  hot  when  in  mischief  will 
stop  very  quickly  if  any  one  approaches  or  speaks  to  him." — "Yes." — 
"Yes,  he  does." — "He  does." — "She  can  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  very  readily." — "To  a  great  extent."— "Yes." — "He  does." — 
"1  think  he  doe*,  decidedly"— "Yes,  sir."— "1  think  he  does."— "She 
has  a  great  desire  to  be  good." — "He  certainly  does." — "Yes." — "Yes^ 
I  think  he  di>es." — "He  seems  to  know  better  what  is  required  of  hi  in, 
and  I  think  he  feels  what  is  right,  because  he  is  generally  prompt  to 
obej." 

Q — "In  what  respect  are  you  disappointed  in  his  or  her  progress 
since  he  or  she  came  to  the  Institution  {" 

A — '^In  that  she  made  any  improvement  whatever ;  I  looked  q|>od 
her  case  ha  hopeless,  but  consider  her  now  greatly  inproved  in  every 
respect." — "Agreeably  disappointed,  especially  in  the  self-control  fc-be 
maiiit'ests,  particularly  in  the  control  of  her  temper." — "None  whatever.*^ 
— "His  education  is  far  better  than  1  expected  to  find." — "In  no 
respect." — "We  are  a  little  disappointed  in  regard  to  his  talking,  but 
we  feel  confident  he  has  done  all  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do,  therefore 
we  aie  very  well  pleased." — "I  am  disappointed  in  nothing  ;  I  never 
expected  he  would  make  any  great  progress  in  learning,  but  hoped  he 
would  improve  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself;  this  he  may  do 
jet  it'  he  could  have  the  further  benefit  of  the  school." — "We  are  not 
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dinpjKHiited ;  ebe  has  made  as  mnch  progress  as  we  expected  her  to 
Btke  the  first  yean'' — ^^We  are  not  disappointed  in  anything^  except 
is  the  nature  of  his  disease ;  we  were  in  hopes  his  was  not  a  case  of 
epOeptyy  which  seems  to  be  the  ease ;  we  think  there  is  a  marked  im- 
profement  in  him,  in  several  respects,  for  which  we  feel  thankful  to  the 
Instiiatioii.'' — ^^Am  not  disappointed  in  any  w^y,  bnt  am  greatly  sur- 
{niBed  at  the  improvemeni  she  has  made ;  am  very  mnch  pleased,  in 
deed,  with  yonr  care  of  her,  and  with  the  improvement  you  have  made 
in  berJ' — ^'We  are  not  disappointed  in  any  respect,  whatever,  in  regard 
to  his  improvement ;  should  have  been  pleased  if  be  coold  have  gone 
bick  to  the  Institution,  bat  will  ever  feel  grateful  for  what  has  been 
done  for  him,'' — "In  no  respect." — "I  am  well  pleased  with  his  pro- 
greee,  the  care  of  his  clothing  and  person  ;  he  was  never  in  a  healthier 
or  better  state  than  at  present,  and  1  feel  that  all  has  been  done  for  him 
that  coold  be." — "Had  no  idea  that  there  wonld  be  as  mdch  improve- 
ment"— ^**1  am  only  disappointed  in  her  having  improved  so  mach ;  I 
had  no  idea  that  the  term  of  any  Inetitntion  wonld  improve  such  a  child 
80  mnch,  and  yon  have  my  heartiest  thanks  and  prayers  that  yon  may 
be  blessed  in  the  work  in  which  yon  are  engaged." — "In  no  respect;  he 
bu  improved  a  great  deal ;  I  am  thankful  to  you  for  yonr  kindness  to 
mj  eon,  and  for  his  wonderful  improvement." — "In   none,  whatever ; 
think  he  has  improved  as  much  as  could  be  expected,  in  any  particular 
respect ;  am  sorry  that  he  could  not  have  had  the  advantage  when 
yoQDger." — "He  is  better  in  every  respect ;  a  great  improvement  in 
liim ;  more  than  I  ever  thought  for." — "I  am  not  disappointed  ;  there 
baa  been  as  great  improvement  in  him  as  I  could  possibly  expect." — 
*^We  are  well  satisfied  in  every  respect,  but  in  common  school  studies  ; 
we  are  decidedly  pleased  with  his  progress^  and  if  he  improves  the  next 
year  as  be  has  the  last,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  much  rejoicing  to  the 
hearts  of  his  parents." — "There  is  much   more  improvement  made  in 
h&  condition  than  I  could,  under  any  circumstances,  have  expected  ;  I 
will,  without  hesitation,  say  that  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  at  her 
improvement;  accept  an  anxious  ;  arent's  sincere  thaDk8,>and  believe 
me  to  be  truly  sensible  of  the  good  you  are  doing." — "I  am  not  disap- 
pointed in  his  progress,  bnt  on  the  other  hand  am  greatly  pleased  and 
gratilied  with  his  improvement,  in. all  respects ;  1  am  satisfied  the  Insti- 
tation  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him,  in  every  respect." — "I  am 
not  disappointed  in  anything  but  learning  to  count ;  she  is  very  dull  at 
that" — ^^^Happily  disappointed  that  she  has  made  so  much  improve* 
Jaent" — "The  progress  has  been  greater  than  I  expected ;  in  that  I  am 
vsrj  agreeably  disappointed,  and  in  no  other  way  are  we  disappointed." 
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— "In  none." — "Agreeably  disappointed.'" — "We  are  not  disappointed 
in  an  J  respect ;  think  he  has  done  as  well  as  conid  be  expected  for  the 
length  of  time  that  he  has  been  at  the  Institution." — '^e  are  not  dis- 
appointed in  his  progress,  in  any  respect,  except  in  his  use  of  language; 
we  had  hoped  he  wonld  learn  to  talk  more ;  we  again  feel  it  onr  duty  to 
renew  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  ofGcers  and  employees  of  the  school 
for  their  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  these  poor  unfortunates." — ^*K)ur  ap- 
preciation of  the  actual  labor  required  to  educate  this  class  of  minds 
was  very  imperfect,  and  we  are  only  beginning  to  see  the  imperatiye 
necessity  of  the  work." 


AN   ACT 

DrCORPORAHKG  THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE- 
MINDED  CHILDREN. 


SionoH  1.  Be  a  enacted  ly  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUmoiSj  rep' 
relented  in  the  General  Aseembly,  That  for  the  care,  support,  edacation 
and  trainiDg  of  idiotic  and  imbecile  children  and  youth',  a  corporation 
IB  hereby  created,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^*  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Ohildren,"  and  to  have  perpetual 
Kiccession,  with  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  to  sue  and  be 
sned,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to  receive  by  any  legal  mode  of  trans- 
fer or  conveyance,  and  nave,  hold  and  use  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  to  sell  and  convey  the  same;  also  to  have  and  use  a  common 
seal,  with  power  to  change  the  same;  also,  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules  and 
Teg;Qlation8  for  the  government  of  its  members,  officers,  agents,  em- 
ployees and  inmates :  Provided^  that  such  by-laws  shall  not  be  con^ 
tniy  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  of  the  United 
States. 

S  8.  The  object  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  promote,  by  all 
proper  and  feasible  means,  the  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  culture 
of  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  community  who  have  been  bom,  or 
bj  disease  have  become  idiotic,  imbecile  or  feeble-minded,  and  by  a 
jodidons  and  well  adapted  course  of  instruction,  and  training  and  man- 
agement, to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  develop  as  much  as  possi- 
ble their  intellectual  faculties;  to  reclaim  them  from  their  hopeless 
oooditioD,  and  fit  them,  as  far  as  possible,  for  future  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety. 

S  3.  The  number  of  trustees  shall  not  exceed  three,  and  not  more 
tltto  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from  any  one  county.  Said  trus- 
ted shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tke  Senate;  shall  serve  without  compensation;  their  term  of  service  sliall 
be  six  years  respectively,  except  in  case  of  the  first  board,  one  of  whom 
akitl  be  appointed  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one  for  six  years 
from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed 
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and  qualified,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of  oflSce 
the  vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  full  term.  Should  any  vacancy 
occur  by  death,  resgination  or  otherwise,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  Governor  by  an  appointment  for  the  nnexpired  term  of  the  trus- 
tee whose  place  was  thus  vacated. 

§  4.  The  said  trustees  shall  each  be  paid  his  traveling  and  personal 
expenses  while  in  the  service  of  the  Institution.  The  sitid  expenses 
shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  said  Institution  only,  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  shall  issue  his  warrant  upon 
the  Treasurer  in  favor  of  each  of  such  trustees  tor  the  amount  of  his 
actual  expenses  in  his  attendance  upon  said  board  of  trustees,  upon 
the  filing  in  the  office  of  the  said  Auditor  of  the  voucher  of  the  said 
trustee,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  amount  and  nature  of  each  and  every 
such  expense,  and  the  Auditor  shall  charge  the  amount  of  the  said 
warrant  to  the  fund  appropriated  to  the«aid  Institution. 

§  5.  No  member  of  said  board  shall  be  employed  or  appointed  in 
or  to  any  office  or  place  under  the  authority  of  the  board  of  which  he  is 
a  member;  nor  shall  any  member  of  said  board  be  directly  or  indi* 
rectly  interested  in  any  contract  to  be  made  by  said  board  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever. 

§  6.  The  said  trustees  shall  have  charge  of  the  general  interests  of 
the  Institution,  and  shall  appoint  a  saperinteudent,  who  shall  be  a 
physician,  and  fix  the  amount  of  his  salary,  who,  with  the  consent  of 
said  board,  shall  employ  all  necessary  assistants,  teachers,  and  other 
employees.  The  trustees  shall  make  such  by-laws  for  the  government 
of  the  Institution  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  successful  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  the  corporation.  The  said  trustees,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  when  convened,  shall  constitute  a  board,  and  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  a  president,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary  (the  president  to  be 
selected  from  their  own  number,  and  the  superintendent  to  serve,  ex- 
officio,  as  secretary)  and  to  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  terms  of 
service.  They  shall  require  the  Treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  to  give 
bonds  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  ;  they  shall  de^rmine  the  salaries  of  such  other 
officers  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  able  and  economical 
administration  of  the  afiTairs  of  the  Institution. 

§  7.  The  Superintendent  shall  exercise  entire  official  control  over 
all  subordinate  officers  and  assistants  in  this  Institution,  and  shall  have 
entire  direction  of  the  duties  of  the  same,  and  be  responsible  for  their 
fidelity. 

§  8.    Pupils  or  children  placed  in  the  Institution  by  parents  and 
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gBsdhiM)  Of  oth^  persons  haying  rightfal  eontrol,  shall  be  required  to 
osBfom  to  the  nJee  and  regnlations  of  the  InstitntioD,  as  far  as  they 
fflttr  bft?e  ability* 

§  9.  The  board  shall  make  annnal  reports  to  the  Govern  or  of  the 
Kifee,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  December,  showing  the  nnmber  of 
sppfieations  receiTed,  the  nnmber  of  pnpils  under  instraction,  the  nom- 
ber  of  papils  admitted,  and  the  number  of  pnpils  discharged,  during 
the  jear;  ako  the  progress  and  results  of  the  system  of  instmction 
parsisd  at  the  Institution,  and  saeh  general  £BM^ts  as  may  be  instrumen- 
tal m  giring  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  all  information  proper 
to  be  laid  before  them,  together  with  a  detailed  financier  statement  oi 
lU  mooeys  received  and  how  they  have  been  expended. 

§  10.  The  said  trustees  shall  meet  quarterly,  when  they  shall  ex* 
name  and  audit  all  the  account  of  the  Institution  and  make  requisition 
<m  the  Auditor  of  Public  Acoounts  of  the  State  of  Illinois  for  funds 
required  for  use  daring  the  succeeding  quarter,  from  funds  which  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  use  of  the  Institu- 
tioD :  Provided^  that  the  first  quarterly  installment  of  any  such  appro- 
priitioo  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  bat  no  farther  warrants  shall  be  drawn 
f^  toy  sueceeding  installment  until  the  Superintendent  of  said  Institu* 
&m  shall  have  filed  with  the  Auditor  satisfactory  vouchers,  approved 
^  the  board  of  trustees,  showing  in  detail  each  and  every  expenditure 
Dade  out  of  the  preceding  installment. 

\  11.  In  all  cases  where  the  parents  of  the  pupils  sent  to  the  losti- 
tvtioD  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Obildren,  are  too  poor  to 
^ish  them  with  good  and  sufficient  clothing  and  expenses  for  trans- 
pvtition  from  and  to  their  homes,  or  where  said  pupils  are  without 
pviate,  and  are  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with  such  clothing  and 
eipeaaes  for  transportation,  in  all  cases  of  pauper  children  who  are 
^^  er  feeble-minded,  the  parents,  guardians,  or  next  friend  of  any 
iB^diildren,  or  any  officer  of  the  county  or  township  in  which  such 
ehiidreD  may  reside,  may  make  application  to  the  county  court  or 
i'Jwd  of  supervisors  of  the  county,  and  upon  a  decision  by  such  county 
«OQrt  or  board  of  supervisors  that  such  child  or  children  are  paupers 
^  proper  sabjects  for  the  care  of  this  Institution,  an  order  shall  be 
T^saed  to  that  effect,  and  the  judge  of  the  county  court  of  the  county 
^  which  they  are  sent  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  superintendent, 
^ihall  procure  such  necessary  clothing  and  transportation,  and  charge 
^  same  to  said  connty,  and  present  the  account  to  the  Auditor  of 
foUie  Accounts,  who  thereupon  shall  draw  upon  the  county  treasurer 
^  the  amount  so  charged  to  the  county ;  and  the  said  county  sliall  an- 
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nnallj  assess  and  coUect  by  tax  the  amonnt  necessary  to  pay  said  order 
or  orders ;  and  if  said  county  shall  fail  so  to  do,  the  circuit  coTirt  in 
said  county  shall,  on  application  therefor,  compel  the  same  by  man- 
damus. 

§  12.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edn- 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  shall  transfer  all  the  property  now  in 
their  possession,  which  has  been  purchased  or  erected  for  and  is  now  in 
use  by  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren ;  also  all  funds  unexpended  from  appropriations  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  said  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Ohildreo,  to 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
Feeble-Minded  Ohildren,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  all  such 
property  and  funds,  and  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  directors  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 
and  Damb,  so  far  as  they  extend  to  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Feeble-Minded  Ohildren. 

§  18.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  draw  his  warrants  on  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  all  sums 
which  may  be  appropriated  or  are  undrawn  or  unexpended,  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  use  of  said  Institution,  by  the  Gleneral  As- 
sembly, upon  orders  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ulinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Ohildren,  when  signed  by  the 
president  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  said  board  with  the  seal  of 
the  Institution. 

§  14.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Approved,  April  6th,  1871. 


CENSUS  OF  IDIOTS  IN  ILLINOIS. 


TAKEN  FROM  THE  FIRST  BIENNIAL  REPORl  of  THE 
STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES, 

DECEMBER,  1870. 


At  the  request  of  Gorernor  Palmer,  the  Board  of  Public  Charities, 
ipoB  its  organization,  decided  to  pay  attention  first  to  the  subject  of 
msanity  and  idiocy. 

The  proportion  of  idiots,  according  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1800,  was  stated  at  588  : 1,711,951,  or,  1  :  2,911. 

The  Board  felt  snre  that  this  number  fell  far  short  of  the  true  num- 
ber. The  result  of  an  investigation,  made  under  their  authority,  more 
tluo  eoofirms  this  impression. 

A  blank  was  prepared,  with  spaces  for  names  and  other  facts,  and  a 
eopj  of  this  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
tboee  name  and  residence  could  be  obtained. 

The  number  of  idiots,  reported  by  name,  (all  duplicates  having  been 
ctrefall?  sifted  out,)  is  1,738  ;  or  taking  the  population  reported  in  the 
eonos  of  1870  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  1  :  1,461  instead  of  1  :  2,911 
-the  result  given  in  the  census  of  1860.  But  even  this  number  and 
proportion  are  too  small,  for  in  the  first  place  many  cases  are,  without 
doubt,  unreported,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown  ;  and  then,  further,  idiocy 
in  the  person  of  infants  is  nndistinguisha^ble. 

In  Table  I,  the  total  number  given  is  manifestly  much  too  small, 
oviDg  to  the  abeenoe  of  complete  returns. 

Of  4,773  physicians  addressed,  only  1,7^8  replied. 

Cook  county,  with  a  population  of  350,236,  reports  no  more  idiots 
thin  XiMTgan  county,  with  a  population  of  only  28,501.  The  same  pro- 
potion  in  Cook  as  in  Morgan  would  raise  the  total  number  of  idiots 
in  the  State  to  2,302.  Sifnilar  corrections  in  other  counties  would  raise 
itiSllmore. 
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The  most  cursory  inspection  of  Table  No.  II.,  makes  it  apparent 
that  nearly  or  qaite  one-half  of  the  idiots  below  the  age  of  eleven  are 
unreported,  being  either  unknown  to  the  physicians,  or  not  yet  recog- 
nized as  idiots. 

Assuming  the  number  652  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twenty, 
inclusive,  to  be  correct,  and  supposing  it  to  constitute  twenty-two  and  a 
half  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  as  the  •census  would  indicate  it  to 
be  in  fact,  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illinois  is  2,900,  or  1  :  867  of 
the  entire  population,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  even  than  that  of 
the  insaw. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and  proba- 
bly in  other  communities,)  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the  insane. 

In  Table  No.  III.,  nearly  all  of  those  sti^ed  as  bom  in  the  North* 
western  States,  are  natives  of  Indiana. 

In  Table  No.  lY.,  by  ^^  dependent,"  are  meant  not  only  those  who 
are  a  county  charge,  but  those  who  are  properly  objects  of  charity, 
public  or  private. 

Of  1,S51  idiots  whose  pecuaiary  circumstances  are  stated,  there 
were : 

Dependent.  •  • « , 692 

ludependent • •  •    6£9 

Of  the  659  independent  idiots,  78  are  reported  to  be  wealthy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  idiocy  is  a  cause  of  poverty,  but  wealth  and  so* 
cial  station  do  not  exempt  their  possessors  from  the  liability  to  idiotic 
oi&pring. 
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TABLE    I. 
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TABLE    I  .—Continued. 
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TABLE    II.— OoDttnoed. 
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The  lUiDois  Institution  for  the  Edacation  of  Feeole-Minded  Children 
was  organized  in  1866,  and  has  since  been  incorporated  as  one  of  the 
permanent  charitable  institntions  of  the  State. 

The  desiij^  and  object  of  the  Institution  are  not  of  a  custodial  char- 
ieter,  bnt  to  famish  the  means  of  education  to  that  portion  of  the  youth 
of  the  State  not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educational  institutions, 
who  are  of  a  proper  school-attending  age,  and  who  shall  remain  such 
piriods  of  time  as  shall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Boird  of  Trustees,  suffice  to  impart  all  the  education  practicable  in 
Mch  particular  case,  and  in  conformity  with  regulations  hereinafter 
ipeeified. 

Children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen  who  are  idiotic,  or  so 
^dent  in  intelligence  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  educated  at  any 
Ofdioary  achool,  and  who  are  not  epileptic,  insane  or  greatly  deformed, 
atj  W  admitted  by  the  Superintendent. 

l^e  parents  or  guardians  of  those  in  whose  behalf  applications  are 
side  for  admission  as  pupils,  will  be  required  to  answer,  in  writing, 
^questions  as  the  Superintendent  may  prescribe. 

ill  pupils  will  be  received  upon  trial,  and  will  be  expected  to  come 
t»  the  Institution  provided  with  a  supply  of  neat  and  substantial  doth- 
^  A  bond  will  be  required,  in  all  cases,  with  securities,  accompanied 
^  a  certificate  of  the  county  derk  that  the  sureties  are  responsible,  to 
ifiiore  the  removal  of  the  pupil,  when  required  by  the  Superintendent, 
^  of  expense  to  the  Institution,  its  officers  or  agents,  and  the  provi- 
im  of  oomfurtable  and  suitable  clothing  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be 
^raUied  the  pufdl  during  its  continuance  in  the  school. 

Piaper  pupils  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  county  jndge,  that  the 
fiWBCj  court  or  board  of  supervisors  have  passed  an  order  that  the 
fosDtj  from  which  they  are  sent  will  be  responsible  for  clothing,  inci- 
dfiotal  expenses  and  traveling  expenses  incurred  en  account  of  said 
p^pQs;  also,  guaranteeing  that  said  pupils  shall  be  taken  away  during 
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the  annnal  vacation  each  year^  without  expense  to  the  Institntion,  or 
any  of  its  officers  or  agents. 

FORM  OF  BOND. 

Know  aU  mm  hy  ihe$e  preMmUj  That  we, as  principal, 

and as  secnrity,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  onto 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  *<  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren/' in  the  penal  sum  of dollars,  for  the  true  payment 

whereof  we  bind  ourselves,  our  heu«,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, firmly  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this  .«••..... day  of 18.. 

The  conditions  of  the  above  obligation  are  such,  that  whereas,  the  said   

has  placed  in  charge  of  the  said  obligees .,  an  imbecile  child, 

finr  the  purpose  of  being  trained  and  instructed,  as  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ef  the  Stflte  of  lUinds,  entitled  **  An  act  inooiporating  tiie  Illinois  Institution  fi>r  the 
Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  approved  the  6th  of  April,  1871,  and  has  agreed  to 
ftumish  the  said  child  with  comfortable  and  suitable  olotfaing,  or  pay  for  such  as  may  be  fur- 
nished during continuance  in  the  school,  and  also  to  remove  the  said  child  firom  the 

Institution  whenerer  required,  without  charge  to  the  Institution  or  any  of  its  officers  or 
agents. 

Now,  if  the  said shall  well  and  truly  perfcrm  the 

conditions  aforesaid,  then  this  obligation  to  be  void:  otherwise  to  remain  in  fuU  force  and 
effect 
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[seal.] 
[seal.] 


FOBM  OF  OEBTIFOATB  FOB  PAtTBB  FUPILS. 
State  of  Illinoib,) 


Owm^e/ f  *^ 

0.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  Si^t^ 

JUmoU  ImiUuUonfw  ihi  Bducaium  of  Fubk-MvihM  OhUdrmi 

Sir:   By  virtue  of  an  order  of  the of 

county,  passed 18.,,  and  in  accordance 

with  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  ''An  act  inooi^omting  the  nUnois  Inefeitation  for  the 

Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children,"  approved  A{nil  6th,  1871, 1,    

Judge  of  the  County  Court  of county,  do  hereby  certify  that 

is  a  resident  of county,  that    he  is  a  pauper,  and  proper  subject  for  the 

csa^  of  said  Institutfon,  under  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  said  law. 

Therefore, oeunty  will  be  responsible  for  all  necessary  clothings  aid 

also  all  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  tcanspartation  of  said *..... 

to  or  firom  the  Institution  to  said  county. 

And  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed,  that  said shall  be 

returned  to  said county  during  the  annual  vacation,  each  year,  or 

whenever  the  Superintendent  of  said  Institution  shidi  so  order,  at  the  expense  of  said 

coanty,  onless  other  arrangementi  be  made,  satfefiictoiy  to  said  Sapeiin- 

tendent»  at  expense  of  sidd  county. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name,  and  cause  the  Seal  of  the  Coun^ 

Court  to  be  attached  hereto,  this day  of 18... 

,  Jndge  of  the  County  Court  of County. 

Aztbr: • ^  C]«^  of  the  Co«nty  Court  of County. 
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The  edacatioD  farnished  by  the  Institntion  will  indade  not  only  the 
limpler  elements  of  instraction  nsnally  taught  in  common  schools, 
where  that  is  practicable,  bnt  will  embrace  a  coarse  of  training  in  the 
more  practical  matters  of  every-day  life,  the  caltivation  of  habits  of 
deoeDcy,  propriety,  self-reliance,  and  the  development  and  enlargement 
of  a  capacity  for  asefnl  occupation* 

There  will  be  a  vacation  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  at 
which  period  all  pupils  must  be  removed  from  the  Institution  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  if  required  by  the  Superintendent 

The  combination  which  this  Institution  presents,  of  practical  medi- 
cal eiperience  and  proper  physical  training,  with  efficient  educational 
reeonrcee,  will  supply,  ic  is  hoped,  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  parents  of  the  children  of  this  unfortunate  class  in  the  State. 

A  large  number  of  applications  have  already  been  made  for  admis- 
non.  Others  designing  to  apply  should  do  so  at  once,  as  the  accommo- 
dations of  the  buildings,  though  good,  are  limited.  The  mansion  and 
residence  of  the  late  Governor  Duncan  have  been  secured,  and  are  in 
itfe  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  location  is  healthy  and  accessible,  yet  retired.  The  surround- 
iogs  are  all  pleasant,  and  as  fully  suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  used  as  could  be  expected  in  any  buildings  not  constructed  with 
ipedal  reference  thereto. 

The  improvement  and  progress  of  the  pupils  have  been  very  encour- 
igiog,  and  parents  and  friends  in  almost  every  instance  have  expressed 
fiitifi&ction  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  time  since 
&  school  was  organized. 

The  Institution  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  all  reason- 
tkk  hours ;  and  all  are  not  only  cordially  invited,  but  are  earnestly  re- 
fieeted  to  visit  the  school. 

Itia  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of 
tiiii  daas  of  children  in  the  State,  and  persons  knowing  the  residence 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  Illinois,  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing  to 
that  effect  to  the  undersigned,  as  it  is  desirable  that  reliable  statistics 
aaj  be  gathered  in  order  that  proper  legislation  may  be  made  in  behalf 
tf  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  children  in  the  State. 

Application  for  admission,  information,  eta,  should  be  directed  to 

0.  T.  WILBUE,  M.  D.,  Superintendenij 
Illinois  Institution  for  FeebU-Mvnded  Children^ 

JaoksanviUe,  Illinois.    . 


MESSAGE  FKOM  THE  GOTERNOll, 

RSTUBNING  TO  THB  HOUSE   OP   RBPRESErNTATTVBS   HOtJSB   BILL 

Ko.  708,  WITH  HIS  OBJBOTIONa 


STATE  OP  ILLINOIS, 
SxEOunnt  BiPiBnciRt,  SPBiirGnxiJ^,  Marth  Id,  1872< 

Eov.  WiL  H.  Smith,  Speaker  of  the  Satiee  qf  Bepreaeniatives  : 

I  am  unable  to  approre  and  sign  a  bill  for  **An  act  entitled  *an  act 
to  enable  citiee,  Tillages  and  incorporated  towns  to  contract  for  a  enp- 
1^7  of  water  for  public  use,  and  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  to  paj  for 
vater  so  anpplied,'  "  which  originated  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatires* 

I  hare  examined  the  provisions  of  the  general  incorporation  law, 
lod  also  the  special  acts  incorporating  many  cities  and  towns  in  this 
State,  and  find  that  all  the  towns  incorporated  under  the  general  law^ 
lod  also  those  incorporated  under  such  special  laws  already  passed, 
ponees  the  power  to  contract  with  any  incorporated  company  or  indi- 
^oal  for  a  supply  of  water  for  public  use. 

The  fi^eneral  authority  to  provide  such  means  as  may  be  deemed  ne- 
MMy  ^  protect  such  towns  from  fire,"  and  other  general  and  spe- 
ttl  fvoYisions  found  in  the  incorporation  law  and  in  the  charters  of 
te  cities  of  Springfield  and  Qaincy,  that  are  made  general  by  the 
^  section  of  that  law,  are  ample  to  accomplish  all  the  objects  apparent 
vptm  the  £ace  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  except,  perhaps,  that  of 
vimuitiDg  a  contract  to  continue  for  thirty  years^ 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  statement  of  the  powers  already  possessed  by 
tbe  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  State  under  existing  laws,  I  am 
M  to  apprehend  that  the  peculiar  language  employed  in  the  second 
^  third  sections  of  the  bill  is  so  general  and  ambiguous  as  to  justify 
fke  apprehension  that  it  may  be  employed  for  mischievous  and  dan- 
S^na  purposes. 

Bj  the  second  s^tion  of  the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  authorice  any  city, 
^i*c<)rporated  town  or  village,  contracting  with  any  company  for  a  sup* 
plj  of  water  for  public  use,  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax  on  all  taxable 
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believe  it  does,  xbfi  resultiqg  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  paj 
for  water  supplied  under  any  snch  contract  Ibllows  of  necessity,  and 
the  provisions  substantially  quoted  from  the  second  section  of  the  bill 
would  be  as  unnecessary  as  those  found  in  the  first  section. 

But  I  cannot  avoid  the  expression  ef  an  apprehension  that  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  the  bill  to  the  extent  quoted,  will  be  found  in 
practice  to  be  merely  introductory  to  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
second  section,  and  all  of  the  third.  The  remaining  worda  oH  the  ae- 
cond  section  authocixea  taxes  to  be  levied  to  pay  for  water  supplied  by 
a  private  company  ^4n  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
where  said  water  works  are  or  shall  be  owned  and  operated  by  snch 
citv,  incorporated  town  or  village,"  and  such  words  are  unforfunate 
unless  the  object  intetnded  by  their  employment  is  to  authorize  taxation 
upon  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  to 
raise  money  to  be  advanced  to,  and  used  by  private  companies  in  the 
constmction  of  water  works  to  be  operated  for  their  own  profit  and 
advantage.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  section  of  the  bill  jus- 
tifiee  the  apprehension  already  expressed,  that  vague  and  ambiguoos 
language  may  be  employed  for  mischievous  purposes. 

Sorely,  if  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  that  cities,  towns  and  villages 
shall  have  the  power  to  oontract  with  priv«te  companies  tor  a  supply  of 
water  for  public  use,  and  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  pay  for  water 
supplied,  even  those  who  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  existing  laws  to  se- 
cure these  objects  would  prefer  that  the  powers  required  should  be 
oreated  and  conferred  in  language  so  simple,  clear  and  precise  as  to 
render  abases  impossible. 

1  am  satisfied  also,  that  this  bill,  like  others  that  have  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
Oovernor,  are  in  their  spirit  violative  of  the  constitntional  prohibition 
of  special  legislation. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  that 
the  General  .Assembly  should  enact  a  comprehensive  and  geueral  law 
that  would,  by  the  application  of  judicious  methods  of  ckdsification, 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  cities  and  towns,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  people  interested  would  be  enabled  to  settle  for  themselves 
all  questions  like  that  involved  in  this  bill.  If  that  course  had  met  the 
favor  of  the  General  Assembly,  piece-meal  legislation  like  this,  sof- 
gested  probably  by  some  private  interest,  special  in  its  immediate 
object,  thoHgh  expressed  in  terms  that  are  general,  would  have  been 
•*ruided. 

If,  however,  this  bill  was  simple  and  clear  in  its  terms,  and  could 
only  be  construed  to  authorize  cities,  towns  and  villages  to  oontract  for 
a  supply  of  water,  and  pay  for  the  water  supplied  by  appropriations 
from  the  city  treasury,  I  would  concur  in  its  passage,  but  the  convic- 
tion that  it  means  much  more,  makes  it  my  duty  to  withhold  from  it 
my  approvaL 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SIMCATE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 

OONCBKNIKG  THB 

«)Wil  Of  TS6  8TAM  tO  LETt  AKD  COLLECT  tOLLS  T7P0K  THE  Dfi^llo^- 
HKTS  or  THE  NAVIGATION  oV  THE  tLLINOtS  A^  LITTLE  WABASH 
OFttft 


U  1k$  EimaraUs  the  Senate  ff  tU  State  qf  I  Uiuaie  : 

Four  Committoe  oa  the  Judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolxi- 
tm  afiMrting  the  power  of  the  State  to  levj  and  collect  tcdls  upon 
bosls  and  crafts  passiiig  throngh  amd  usi^g.  the  lQd»  and  improye- 
onli  of  the  lumgatiqii  of  the  lUinois  aad  little  Wabash  riyers,  haye 
bad  tbe  same  mider  considerstioi^  and  respectfollj  report  their  opinion 
tiMreni  as  fi)llowB : 

Kb  a  general  propositien,  it  seems  to  be  settled  that  the  States  hay^ 
tkiUBe  power  to  improve  navigdUe  waters  sitoated  within  their  re- 
tfnAfQ  bottBpdaries,  #hioh  tfaey  polMcbsf  over  ether  highways;  and  that 
vWe  money  has  been  expended  in  makiiig  sneh  improvement  it  is 
onqietent  for  the  State  to  impose  tolls  on  the  commerce  which  passes 
tfongh  and  has  the  benefit  of  the  improvement,  eyen  where  the  riyer 
iapiOTed  by  the  State  is  one  oyer  i\hich  the  regulations  of  commerce 
isfoeed  by  the  Federal  Govemmeilt,  extend.  (Oooley  on  Oonstitu* 
tioosl  Limitations^  593 ;  Kellogg  ys.  The  Union  Company,  12  Oonn. 
Kep.  7;  Thames  Bank  ys.  Lovell,  18  Oonn.  Kep.  500.) 

Bat  the  opinion  has  been  advanosd  that  this  power  cannot  be  ezer- 
cM  in  States  which  were  oarved  oat  of  ttie  Korthweetem  Territory, 
^ttMBqiMiee  of  Article  4,  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  proyide^ 

tte: 

• 

'^'Bie  sayigaUe  waters  leadingr  to*  the  2£Missippi  and  St.  Lawrence 
SKlAeeanrykig  places  b€tweenthe  ewne  shaU  be  common  highways 
<od  foieyer  free,  ae  weU  to  the  iahaUtafitoof  the' said  territory  as  to 
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the  dtizenfi  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  'other  State  that 
may  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty 
therefor.'* 

In  the  case  of  Strader  ys.  Graham,  10  How.  82,  the  Ohief  Justice, 
and  it  would  seem  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United 
States,  held  that  this  ordinance  was  abrogated  by  the  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitutions  of 
the  scTeral  States  formed  out  of  that  Territory,  except  so  far  as  its 
principles  may  have  been  embodied  in  those  constitutions.  See  also 
Pollard's  Lessee  vs.  Hagan,  3  How.  212,  230. 

Upon  this  question  Justice  Oatron  declined  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  Justice  McLean  dissented,  holding  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  is 
still  in  force  and  is  not  thus  rescinded. 

In  view  of  his  position  upon  this  question,  the  opinion  of  this  great 
judge  which  we  shall  presently  cite,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  consid- 
eration. 

The  case  of  Spooner  vs.  McOonnell  et  al.,  1  McLean's  Bep.  887, 
was  a  bill  filed  in  the  Oircuit  Oourt  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict oi  Ohio,  to  enjoin  the  defendants,  who  were  Oanal  Commission- 
ers of  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  erecting  a  dam  across  the  Maumee,  a 
navigable  river  within  that  State,  to  supply  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal  with  water;  and  the  question  was  distinctlv  presented  whether 
the  exercise  of  such  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  was  prohibited  by 
Article  4  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  dted  above. 

The  question  was  maturely  considered  and  elaborate  opinions  were 
delivered  by  both  of  the  learned  Judges  of  that  Oourt  In  the  opinion 
of  Judge  McLean  it  is  held  that : 

'^  The  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  had  reference  to  the  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  carrying  places  as  they  then  were.  And  in  that  State 
they  were  to  remain  free,  without  tax,  etc  But  this  does  not  prevent 
the  Legislature  from  improving  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  carry- 
ing places  between  them.  Such  improvements  can  in  no  sense  be  con- 
sidered as  repugnant  to  the  ordinance,  but  in  promotion  of  its  great 
object ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  no  violation  of  the  compact  if  the 
Legislature  should  exact  a  toll,  not  for  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  in 
their  natural  state,  but  for  the  increased  fadlitiee  established  by  the 
funds  of  the  State. 

^  The  carrying  places  between  the  navigable  points  at  the  date  of  the 
compact  w^re  in  their  natural  slate.  Ko  way  had  been  opened  lor  a 
solitary  traveler,  much  less  f<nr  purposes  oi  oMimeroe. 
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''In  this  wild  and  unimproved  State  neither  the  Territorial  nor  State 
Legislature  could  prohibit  the  passage  over  these  carrying  places,  nor 
impose  a  tax  on  travelers  or  merchandise  for  passing  over  thera.  But 
if  tiie  Legislature,  with  the  funds  of  the  State,  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  incorporated  company,  should  construct  a  canal,  a  turn- 
pike  road  or  a  railroad,  connecting  the  navigable  parts  of  these  rivers, 
it  coold  be  no  violation  of  the  ordinance  to  exact  a  toll  for  the  use  of 
tkar  ways. 

"This  would  not  impair  any  right  given  by  the  compact,  but  would 
require  a  compensation  for  a  benefit  conferred ;  and  it  would  be  no 
sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  traveler  or  transporter  of  pro- 
dooe  or  merchandise  had  a  right  to  thread  his  way  through  the  un- 
broken forests,  and  therefore  these  must  be  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
natval  state. 

'^ Navigable  rivers  and  the  carrying  places  between  them,  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  by  the  compact ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
them  is,  the  rivers  have  established  channels  whilst  the  carrying  places 
ire  unmarked.  They  are  both  in  their  natural  condition,  and  the 
State,  it  would  seem,  is  no  more  prohibited  from  improving  the  navi- 
gtdoD  of  the  rivers  than  the  carrying  places  between  them  ;  and  if  a 
tuU  may  be  charged  for  the  increased  facilities  in  the  one  case,  for  the 
tame  reason  it  may  in  the  other.  We  therefore  can  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  Legislature  may  improve,  at  their  discretion,  the  navigable 
nverB  of  the  State,  and  authorize  the  construction  of  any  works  on 
1^  which  shall  not  materially  obstruct  their  navigableness.  They 
tty  build  a  dam  over  the  Maumee  if  it  shall  be  so  constructed,  with  a 
^or  otherwise,  as  not  materially  to  obstruct  its  navigation." 

(1  McLean's  Rep.  358-80 

And  Judge  Leavitt,  in  his  opinion,  says : 

"Certain  it  is,  the  clause  under  review  was  designed  for  good,  and 
wt  for  eviL  So  far  as  it  was  intended  to  restrict  the  action  or  power 
^  States  or  individuals,  it  was  to  disable  them  from  the  infliction  of 
pablic  injury.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  not  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  water  courses  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
wy  nnjost  or  wanton  exercise  of  p^wer  over  them ;  but  it  was  not 
QOBtemplated  that  the  hands  of  the  States  should  be  so  tied  up 
«  Aat  it  should  not  be  in  their  power  to  remove  a  natural  impediment 
^navigation,  or  avoid  such  an  impediment  by  canals  or  other  improve- 
*«rt8.  A  contrary  construction  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  great 
•8^  primary  design  of  the  clause.  It  would  embarrass,  if  not  entirely 
•west  some  of  the  great  works  of  internal  improvement  in  progress 
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or  projected  in  the  West.  It  would  plaee  it  in  the  power  of  a  single 
individual  to  thwart  the  wishes  and  seriously  to  injure  the  interests  of 
entire  commnnities  and  States.  Take  the  case  before  the  Oourt  as  an 
illustration  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine.  By  the  joint  and 
simultaneous  action  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  Erie  and 
Wabash  Canal  has  been  authorized  and  commenced.  It  is  designed 
as  a  channel  of  intercourse  between  Lake  Erie,  and  the  interior  of  In- 
diana, and  when  completed  will  be  greatly  promotive  of  the  interests 
not  only  of  those  States,  bnt  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Union. 

"  To  sanction  the  doctrine  that  for  purposes  so  beneficent  and  patri- 
otic, it  is  not  competent  tor  those  States  to  use  or  contrel  the  waters  of 
their  navigable  streams,  would  be  pregnant  with  the  most  injurious  re- 
sults. For,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  this  power  does  not 
exist  in  these  States,  it  exists  nowhere.  The  same  reason  for  denying 
it  to  the  States  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  body,  as  the  representative  of  tike  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  party  to  the  compact,  and  as  much  bound  by  its  stipulations 
as  the  States  individually.  If,  therefore,  the  ordinance  is  to  receive  a 
construction  that  shall  tie  up  the  hands  of  all  the  parties  to  the  com- 
pact from  making  any  improvements  in  navigation  in  tlie  West,  a  fatal 
blow  will  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  prosperity  of  that  region. 
Upon  this  principle,  if  a  rapid  or  other  natural  obstruction  occtirs  in  a 
stream  otherwise  navigabloi  it  is  not  competent  to  resort  to  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  channd 
whereby  to  avoid  such  obstructioin.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it 
would  not  be  competent  for  a  State  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  or  turnpike  ovbt  or  along  any  of  the  '  portages  or  carrying 
places'  referred  to  in  the  ordinance,  and  thereby  hinder  the  free  and 
common  use  of  the  same,  by  the  imposition  of  tolls^  as  a  compensation 
for  the  benefits  of  such  improvements.  Such  a  construction  of  that 
instrument  would  be  subyersive  of  one  of  its  leading  designs.  It  is 
no  answer  to  the  views  here  thrown  out  to  say  that  these  improve- 
ments, when  completed)  will  subject  those  who  use  them  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ^tax,  impost  or  duty.'  The  object  of  the  ordinance,  so  far 
as  it  provides  an  exemptiou  from  these  charges,  was  to  prevent  the  im- 
position of  any  duty  for  the  use  of  the  streams  and  carrying  places 
referred  to  in  their  natural  state ;  aud  it  might  also  be  justly  extended 
in  its  meaning,  so  as  to  prevent  onerous  and  oppressive  tolls  or  exac- 
tions for  their  use,  in  an  improved  state.  Seasonable  tolls,  imposed 
and  paid,  for  the  use  of  a  canal  or  artificial  road,  are  not  to  be  viewed 
as  imjust  exactionSi  but  as  a  fair  compematioA,  in  consideration  of  the 
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for  trade  and  intereoiurBe  afforded  bj  aoeh  improve- 
aeotB."    (1  McLean's  Sep.,  878,  879.) 

Ii  another  case  arising  under  the  same  article  of  the  Ordinance  of 
178f  the  same  principles  are  reaffirmed,  and  it  is  held  that : 

'Tke  ordinance  had  reference  to  navigable  waters  in  their  natural 
Mij  afid  that  a  State  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  maj  exercise  chimin 
nj[hti  over  its  navigable  waters,  subject,  however  to  the  paramount 
power  in  0<Higree8  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States*    * 

^It  vould  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  power  in  any  State,  to  obstruct 
iQj  of  its  navigable  waters  which  extend  through  other  States,  or  are 
cosiected  with  the  sea,  or  with  waters  falling  into  the  sea.  And  it 
night  be  no^ore  curious  than  useful  to  inquire,  in  what  the  powers  of 
tbs  States  geoerally  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  powers  of  die 
States  bound  by  the  ordinance.  A  toll  charged  for  the  improve- 
aMal  of  the  navigation  of  a  river  is  not  within  the  ordinance.  In  such 
oaaathe  tax  would  not  be  for  the  use  of  the  river  in  its  natural  states 
iwt  for  the  increased  commercial  facilities." — ^Palmer  vs.  Commission* 
«r8  of  Cuyahoga  Co..  8  McLean's  Bep.,  226. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
Etete,  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  has  no  power 
WeoUeet  tolls  for  the  use  of  its  improvements  upon  the  Illinois  and 
likde  W{U>ash  Kivers,  will  show  that  no  such  qnestion  was  before  the 
C«Bt  for  its  d^ermination.  But  the  question  really  decided  was  that 
lUii|^t  to  a  free  navigation  of  our  western  rivers,  and  the  right  of 
iit  State  to  provide  means  fbr  crossing  them  by  bridges  or  otherwise, 
^oo-existent,  and  neither  can  be  permitted  to  destroy  or  essentially 
kfui  the  oUier. — ^Blinois  Biver  Packet  Co.  vs.  Peoria  Bridge  AssodJ 
tfksH  88  UL,  467;  City  of  Chicago  vs.  McGim,  61  Ul.,  S66. 

The  court,  in  these  cases,  carefully  refrain  from  expressing  aa  opin- 
icB  ai  to  whether  Article  4,  of  the  ordinaaoe  of  1787,  ia  in  force  iu  this 
BiBle  or  not  (38  HI.  478.)  That  which  is  sa^d  by  the  court  concern- 
11(^0  previsions  of  that  ordinance,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
ii  Hill  is  foree,  when  the  entire  opinions  are  considered,  is  not  incon- 
It  with  the  existence  of  the  power  in  the  State  to  improve  the  navi- 
of  rivers  within  its  borders,  and  collect  tolls  upon  the  oommeree 
ilieh  has  the  benefit  of  such  increaaed  commercial  facilities.  (88  IlL 
%-  i8l.)    In  this  case  the  court  say : 

'^  it  ia  not  only  the  navigable  waters  which  shall  be  common 
^k^aja,  and  forever  free,  but  also  the  ^carrying  places'  between  the 
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^^To  nnderetand  fbllj  this  prorision,  we  mnst  consider  the  conditioii 
of  the  coaDtrj  throagh  which  these  streams  flowed,  and  the  mode  by 
which  the  trifling  commerce  of  that  region  was  carried  on,  when  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  adopted.    History  tells  ns  it  was  then  a  barba* 
roQS  region,  peopled  bj  savages,  whose  frail  barks  were  the  only  ves- 
sels which  floated  on  those  waters,  and  whose  light  paddles  were  then 
their  only  propelling  power.     These  slight  vessels,  loaded  with  the 
products  of  the  chase  or  of  snooessfal  trapping,  on  their  route  to  Mon- 
treal or  Quebec,  then  the  great  market  for  furs  and  peltries,  on  reach- 
ing the  highest  point  accessible  to  them  by  water  would  be  unloaded, 
and  the  boats  and  cargo  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  employees  acrosB 
by  land  to  another  stream,  flowing  in  the  required  direction.     These 
places  were  called  ^portages,'  or  carrying  places.      Who  shall  say 
that  these  noted  carrying  places  shall  not,  at  some  future  day,  be  oobn- 
pied  by  a  railroad,  or  several  of  them,  and  by  canals,  should  the  wants 
of  the  extended  and  growing  commerce  of  the  fruitful  regions  where 
they  are  demand  them  ?     Shall  this  provision  of  the  ordinance  be  an 
insuperable  bar  to  such  improvements,  and  thus  fetter  forever  the  com- 
mercial energies  of  that  region  ?      All  that  can  be  claimed  is,  that  as 
carrying  places  they  shall  remain  free  as  a  common  highway  to  all 
whose  interests  may  require  their  use  as  such — interests  so  trifling  and 
inconsiderable,  so  dwarfed  by  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  country, 
as  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  canal  boat,  the  steamboat  and  the 
railroad  car.    The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  rivers  themselves, 
and  must  be  made  practical  by  the  necessities  of  our  existence  as  a  ■ 
great  commercial  people."    (88  111.  Rep.  481.) 

Should  it  finally  be  held  that  this  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  is 
still  in  force,  this  language  shows  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Lini- 
ted  States,  above  cited.  It  was  there  held  that  the  ordinance  had 
reference  to  navigable  waters  in  their  natural  state ;  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  prevent  a  State  from  improving  the  navigableness  of  such 
waters ;  and  that  a  toll  charged  for  the  nse  of  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  a  river  is  not  prohibited  by  the  ordinance,  for  in  such 
case  the  tax  would  not  be  for  the  use  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state, 
but  for  the  increased  commercial  facilities.  (Palmer  vs.  Com'rs  of 
Cuyahoga  Co.,  8  McLean  227.  Spooner  vs.  McConnell  et.  al.,  1  Mo- 
Lean  362,  378.) 

Your  Committee  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  collect  reasonable  tolls  from  such  boats  or  other  craft  as  have 
the  benefit  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  State  npon  the  Illinois 
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iod  Little  Wabash  lUvers ;  and  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  have 
tbe  legal  right  to  enforce  the  recent  act  of  this  General  Assembly,  aa- 
thorizing  the  collection  of  such  tolls.  And  your  Committee  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolation : 

Smolaed^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  the  State  has  the  right  to  collect  reasonable 
coUs  from  nich  boats  and  other  crafts  as  have  the  benefit  of  the  improTements  made,  bj  the 
State,  opoQ  the  Dlinois  and  Little  Wabash  rlTers,  and  that  the  Canal  Commissioners  hare  the 
legal  right  to  enforce  the  recent  act  of  this  General  Assembly,  authorizing  the  collection  of 
iodi  tolls. 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  A-  BOYD, 
W.  H.  UNDERWOOD, 
J.  N.  JEWETT, 
ALLEN  0.  FULLER, 
JAS.  K.  ED8ALL,       , 
JA8.  W.  LANGLET, 
JAa  W.  EDDY, 
R.  N.  BISHOP, 
UAMcm  21,  1S71.  '  J.  H.  RICHARDSON. 


^ 


GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE, 


TRANSMITTING   TO   THS  HOUSS 

A  SPEGUL  REPORT  SHOWING  THE  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURER 
OF  WE  ILLINOIS  PENITENTIARY,  FOR  THE  FIVE  MONTHS  ENDING  JAN- 
UARY 81,  1872,  AND  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  THE  TEN  MONTHS  FROM  FEBRUARY  1  TO  NOVEMBER  80,  1872. 


STATE  OP  ILLINOIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 
SPBUfOFiiLD,  February  29,  1872. 

Hoi.  Wiluam  M.  Smith, 

speaker  of  the  Houee  of  JUpreeeniatwes: 

In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  request- 
ing ^the  Goyemor  to  furnish  this  house  with  a  copy  of  any  and  all 
Rparts  that  may  have  been  made  to  him  bv  the  Warden  or  Coramis- 
v^AeiB  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Peniten- 
tivj,  that  have  not  actually  been  laid  before  this  General  Assembly, 
fsA  any  other  information  within  his  knowledge,  in  relation  thereto," 
I^^ethe  honor  to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  neither 
tb  Commissiouers  or  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  have  made  any 
t^nui  report  to  me  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Penitentiary  since 
ittlaid  before  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  4th 
^y  of  January,  1871. 

It  16  proper,  however,  that  1  should  say  that  the  Commissioners  and 
harden  have  constantly  kept  me  informed  of  the  progress  of  affairs  at 
i^  Penitentiary,  by  informal  and  special  reports,  made  from  time  to 
^  to  afford  me  information  upon  particular  points  relating  to  the 
^RQCM  and  management  of  the  institution. 

Ai  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  my  message  communicated  to 
k  General  Assembly  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1871,  and  the  mes- 
Ke  tnusmitted  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1871,  I  expressed  the  opin- 
m  thai  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  was  unsatisfactory  ;  that 

b  ooodition  and  business  demanded  the  most  thorough  investigation, 
VoU  UI— 8 
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and  changes  in  the  laws  providing  for  its  goveroment  and  control ;  and 
in  the  message  of  the  24th  day  of  May,  I  said :  ^^  The  only  practicable 
system  for  the  snccessfal  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  which  combines  the  retention  of  complete  control  of  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  convicts  with  the  lease  of  their  labor 
to  persons  engaged  in  special  pnrsoics,  as  substantially  embodied  in  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  at  the  late  session,  and  was  understood  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  such  a 
measure  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly.^' 

It  was  my  impression  then,  and  I  repeat  the  opinion  now,  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  bill  referred  to,  which  passed  both  houses  and  took 
effect  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  the  Penitentiary  will  cease  to  be  a  burden 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an  ori- 
ginal letter  from  John  Reid,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Penitentiary  Board 
of  Commissiooers,  and  a  special  report  showing  the  monthly  earnings 
and  expenditures  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able earnings  and  expenditures  of  the  institution  for  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  PENITENTURY, 

Wabdkn'8  Office,  Jolut,  FA,  27,  1872. 

His  Kxcellkict  John  M.  Palmer,  Governor^  liUmoU: 

Dear  Sir:  Inoloied  I  send  you  a  statomeRi  of  the  reoeipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Illlnol 
State  Penitentiary,  for  the  five  months  ending  January  31 ;  also  an  estimate  of  the  recelpl 
and  expenditures  for  the  next  ten  months,  from  Feb.  1  to  Nov.  SO,  1872.  The  sfcatemei 
nmrked  "A" — from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  80 — is  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  taken  fro 
the  books  of  the  Institution,  and  shows  a  surplus  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  stateme 
'*B,"  for  December  and  January,  are  also  taken  fhmi  the  books,  except  a  little  for  the  tnou 
of  Jaanary,  which  could  only  change  the  figures  a  few  dollars  either  way,  and  shows  a.  surpl 
of  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars.  This  is  all  the  expenses  of  the  Institution:  All  salsu*^ 
guarding,  feeding,  clothing  the  convicts,  cash  and  clothing  for  discharged  convicts,  impro 
ments  and  repairs,  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  Institution. 

The  estimates  for  the  ten  months  ending  November  80,  1872,  are  based  on  the  preaent,  p 
roll  and  our  recent  contracts  for  supplies,  and  our  present  contracts  for  labor,  with  tlie  i 
lowing  parties:  Selez  &  Co.,  260  men,  at  65  cts.  per  day — shoemakers;  Winterbotioin.  ' 
men,  at  7H  <^0*  P^r  day — coopers ;  Swain,  85  men,  at  65  cts.  per  day — iron  and  brass  ca«t4 
Hardy  and  Short,  27  men,  at  75  cts.  per  day — saddlers;  Fuller,  200  men — cigar  makei-s. 

There  are  employed  on  State  account:  Stone  department,  800  men ;  machinery  depfltr^Q^, 
50  men;  teaming  department,  18  men. 
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The  ettimate  of  the  receipts  is  based  on  the  labor  of  eleven  hundred  convicts,  making  al- 
lovaoee  for  sick  and  in  punishment,  and  cooks,  waiters  and  helpers  of  over  two  hundred, 
which  ift  more  than  the  average  of  last  year. 

The  estimates  for  the  stone  department  is  based  on  the  earnings  of  last  year,  and  is  below 
that  ATcrtge. 

This  win  show  a  surplus  for  the  present  year  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  we  think 
those  estimates  can  be  fully  relied  on. 

Hoping  this  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  REID. 
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"A." — Statement  of  Earnings  and  Expenses  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni^ 
tentiaryy  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 

November  ZO,  1871. 


EARNINGS. 


1871. 
September. 


Contract |  ♦Cigar  department f  2, 656  15 

4,865  73 
548  94 


»  4 


i   t 
C   » 


♦Shoe 
♦Harness 
....  I  ♦Cooper 
State. .......  I  jCooper 

i '  Stone 

I  •  Taylor  quarry 

I  jMachinery  department. 

fTeaming 


i  f 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 


1871. 
October. 


1,589  67  ' 

8,965  22  ] 

1,766  66 

680  45 

178  64 


7,957  05 

1,757  66 

680  46 

173  64 


1871. 
November. 


$2,793  88  $2,617  17 

4,878  85  4,246  29 

688  88  621  KK 

2,076  42  2,.S98  87 


7,365  4^ 

1,756  66 

680  4A 

173  M 


Total  earnings $20,680  26  I  $20,360  23  :  $19,759  40 


♦  Net  receipts  from  contractors.  """" 

f  Earnings  at  the  rate  of  the  net  total  gains  of  the  respective  accounts  for  the  fiscal  veaf 
ending  Not.  30,  1871. 


EXPENSES. 


♦Convict  expense 

♦Warden  house 

♦Greneral  expense 

♦State  of  Illinois,  citizen's  clothes 

♦State  of  Illinois,  transportation 

fRepairs 

! Permanent  improvements 
Salaries  of  guards,  not  already  charged  in  above 

accounts 

Wear  and  tare  on  property  inventoried  to  the 
credits  of  the  different  expense  accounts  on 
Not.  80,  1870,  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  per 
annum 


1871. 

1871. 

September. 

October. 

$8,009  55 

$10,646  68 

1,825  01 

1,051  53 

1,519  14 

1,458  82 

558  82 

410  41 

872  60 

856  75 

658  49 

658  49 

1,218  84 

1,218  84 

727  61 

816  21 

828  18 

823  18 

1 

*1^      OOO      tJC 

1871. 
November. 


$10,72S  .31 

1,206  5^ 

1,729  3 

557  7 

S2S  61 

658  4 

1,218  8 

757  i 


82  S 


Total  expenditures $15,207  64      $17,339  76      $17.09S 

♦  Book  accounts. 

t  Book  accounts  for  September,   October  and  November,  1871.     Repairs,  $1,975    46; 
manent  improvements,  $3,655  02;  divided  in  above  statement  in  three  equal  partj*. 

X  Salaries  of  ^ards  in  eignr,  shoe,  cooptr  and  harncBS  departments,  to  be  deducted,    i 
the  net  receipts  from  contractors. 


RECAPITULATION'. 
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fmiDgs :  ' 

September $20,680  26  ' 

October i     20, 850  28  ' 

XoiWDber I     19,769  40 

KipciweB:  ' $60,789  89 

September I  $lfi,207  64  , 

October 17,3.S9  76  , 

November 17,998  87  ' 

' 60,546  77 

I  , ] 

Excefg  of  Earnings  over  Expenses I     $10, 244  12 
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"  B." — Statement  of  Earnings  and  Expenses  of  the  I/Unois  State  Peni- 
tentiary for  thejirat  two  months  of  thejUcal  year^  commencing 

December  1,  1871. 


EARNINGS. 


♦  Phoe  Department 

♦  Cooper 

♦  Cigar 


it 


it 


t( 


♦  Harness 

♦  Railroad  and  canal  gang 

f  Stone  department  and  quarry 

I  Machinery  department 

\  Teaming 

♦  Foundry 


it 


ti 


1871. 
December. 


$4,282  04 i 
2.777  82 
2,ft77  74 
6S7  00 

«0  50 ! 

9,000  OOi 

4<K)  OOi 

250  00 


1872. 
January. 

$4,794  n% 

8,010  27 

2,954  86 

599  44 

62  28 

9,«MM)  (Ml 

500  00 

250  no 

812  16 


Total  earnings $19,886  14      $21,488  28 


*  Book  accounts,  net  receipts  from  contractors, 
f  Estimates. 

EXPENSES. 


1871. 
December. 


1872. 
January. 


Warden*s  house I 

Expenses — including  all  salaries  (except  stone  foremen),  cor-j 
vict  subsistence,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  cash  and  clothing  forj 
discharged  convicts,  repairs  on  prison  furniture  and  fixtures, 

completing  prison  furniture  and  fixtures,  etc 

Repairs  on  buildings . . . .  | 

NoTK. — ^The  December  and  January  expenses  are  taken  from  j 
book  accounts.  The  books  not  having  been  doted  for  January: 
when  this  statement  was  made  out,  above  figures  for  January 
may  differ  for  an  immaterial  amount  from  the  final  figures.  I 


$1,210  76    ♦  $1,748  60 


16,064  75 
61  96 


16,  (H9  00 
300  00 


Total  expenses t    $16,827  47 


$18,097  60 


*  The  increase  of  the  Warden^s  house  expenses  in  January  is  caused  by  the  charge  of  60 
cords  of  wood  and  U  tons  of  hard  coal  (at  $18),  Similar  reasons  explain  the  increase  of 
expenses. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Earnings: 

December    j     $19,885  14. 

January |       2 1 , 4 88  28 

Expensen':  $41,368  37 


D  cember] $16,827  47 

January 18,097  50 


84,424  97 


Excels  of  earnings  over  expenses \ ,      $6,948  40 
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'V.^^&timate  of  Earnings  and  Expenset*  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni- 
Ufntiaryfor  the  remaining  of  thefit^cal  year  ending 

November  30,  \>**V1. 


EARNINGS. 


Sboe  department,  260  men  at  26  days  at  65c 

Cooper     ''        160     »*       26       »*      70ic 

HiraeB   "  27     •*       26       **      76c 

FoQudiy   **  80     **       26       **      66c .^   .. 

Opi      *  *       will  average,  per  month T . . . 

Bufaotd  and  Canal  gang  will  average,  per  month 

^hduaerr  department  will  average,  *  *  

raninj;  department,  '  *  *  *  

^^uae  department  and  quarry,  if  the  profits  of  last  year  are  taken 
V  a  buia,  will  average  at  least 

Total  earnings 


Per  month.    .For  10  months 


$4,394  00 

2,926  87 

626  50 

1,852  00 

2,500  00 

6i>  0<» 

4O0  00 

200  00 

9,000  00 

121,858  87 


$48,940  00 

2W,268  70 

5,265  00 

13,520  00 

25,000  00 

600  00 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

90,000  00 

$218,588  70 


EXPENSES. 


^odea  boose 

^■tan,  inclading  all  salaries  (except  stone  foreman)  convict 
i^tftence,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  cash  and  clothing,  for  dis- 
^*rged  convicts,  repairs  on  prison  furniture  and  fixtures, 
^pJedng  prison  furniture  and  fixtures,  etc 

^w  (on  buildings) 
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eipenaes, 


Per  month.   ;  For  10  months 


$1,600  00  I     $16,000  00 


15,600  00 
100  00 


155,000  00 
1,000  00 


$17,200  00   I   $172,000  00 


-^''I'—Expenses  for  salaries  are  based  on  ^he  present  pay-rolls.    Expenses  for  subsistence 
fkfeiajE,  fbel,  etc,  are  based  on  the  recent  contract  for  supplies. 


RECAPITULATION. 


caroingi. 
openaes. 


"**•  of  Earnings  over  Expenses,  for  1  month .  . 

for  10  months, 


• « 


$21,368  87   1   $213,583  70 
17,200  oo  I      172,ouO  00 


$4,158  87 


$41,583  70 


MESSAGE  FKOM  THE  GOYERNOK 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 
Sprincvixld,  Marck  26,  1872. 
Hqk.  Johv  Doughxrtt,  Prmdmd  of  thi  Senate^ 
Bw.  Wm.  M.  Smrh,  Sptakw  ofikt  Houh  of  Rtprtfmdaiwu  : 

I  have  the  booor  to  snbmit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  commaDication 
of  thiB  date,  addressed  to  me  by  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accouots,  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  law  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
revenQc. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  communication  above  mentioned,  it  is 
probable  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  property,  estimated  on 
&  proportional  assessed  valuation,  evades  taxation  under  present  laws, 
to  that  if,  as  the  Auditor  supposes*  the  property  of  the  State  is  assessed 
U  ODe-fourth  of  its  actual  value,  six  hundred  miUions  of  dollars  of  the 
pperty  pays  no  taxes.  This  state  of  things,  even  if  approximately 
^  makes  it  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  present  General  As- 
i^biy  should  devise  some  measure  that  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
^  public  burdens  upon  all  property  in  the  State  in  proportion  to  its 
^.  And  it  also  appears,  from  the  statement  of  the  views  of  the 
isditor,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  doubt  whether  the  changes  in- 
trodoced  into  the  system  of  county  government  by  the  Constitution  of 
1^70  does  not,  in  some  important  respects,  render  the  present  revenue 
avs  inoperative.  There  is,  no  doubt,  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
u^trodaetion  of  the  system  of  county  commissioners  in  counties  that  are 
sot  under  township  organization,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  exemp. 
^  of  property  from  taxation,  contained  in  the  3d  section  of  the  9th 
'rtide  of  ihe  Constitution,  and  other  provisions  in  that  article,  have  so 
^^ocated  and  deranged  the  machinery  provided  by  existing  revenue  laws, 
u  to  render  their  practical  enforcement  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty. 

I  trust,  in  view  of  the  probabilities  of  an  early  adjournment  of  the 
^^^^>>sral  Aibsembly,  that  it  will  not  be  considered  improper  for  me 
to  aak  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  some  general  law  for  the 
u^eorporation  of  cities  and  towns. 


yr.%  T«  -r      M 
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The  great  yalae  of  the  OoDstitation  of  1870,  in  my  jndgment,  is 
fonnd  in  the  fSsu^t  that  it  prohibits  local  and  special  legislation  ^incorpor- 
ating cities,  towns  or  Tillages,  or  clianging  or  amending  the  charter 
of  any  town,  city  or  village,"  yet  the  &ct  that  many  bills  have  been 
proposed  in  both  Hoases  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  Governor  have  been  constrained,  the  one  to  pass  and  the 
other  to  approve,  some  measares  that  are  special  and  local  in  their  ob- 
ject and  spirit,  and  only  general  in  their  form,  demonstrates  that  a  com- 
prehensive general  law  based  upon  liberal  principles,  embracing  the  idea 
of  judicious  classification  of  cities  and  towns  with  powers  appropriate 
to  each  class,  leaving  much  to  the  people,  is  a  want  but  little  less  press- 
ing than  a  clear,  just  and'  equal^  revenue  law.  CTnles^  some  such  law 
is  speedily  provided,  no  department  of  the  government  will  be  able 
much  longer  to  resist  the  demand  for  laws  of  doubtful  constitutionality, 
and  when  either  department  is  forced  to  yield,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
return  to  the  rigid  but  wise  rules  provided  in  the  Oonstitution ;  and  I 
trust  I  will  be  pardoned  for  urging  attention  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
providing  for  ascertaining  compensation  to  owners  of  property  taken  for 
public  nses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  law  for  that  purpose  is  now  in 
force,  or  whether  any  supposed  law  for  that  purpose  now  on  the  statute 
books  sufficiently  conforms  to  the  present  Oonstitution. 

The  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  their  own  property  as^ 
against  the  State  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  their  rights  as  against  corpor- 
ations and  persons  who  are  sometimes  intrusted  by  law  with  this  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty  which  can  alone  take  private  property^  devolves 
upon  the  General  Assembly.  Corporations  created  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  and  for  other  popular  improvements  or  works,  will 
appropriate  the*  property  they  need ;  no  one  need  fear  that  they  will  be 
long  delayed  by  any  effort  of  a  citizen  to  protect  himself;  so  that  the 
real  question  to  be  settled  is,  whether  any  effectual  remedy  exists,  un- 
der the  laws  now  in  force,  for  the  ascertainment  of  damages  any  one 
will  sustain  by  the  appropriation  of  his  or  her  property. 

Actions  at  law  or  in  equity  for  the  purposes  are  expensive  and  un- 
certain,  so  that  a  cheap  and  simple  law  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

JOHN  M.  PALMEK. 
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AUDITOR'S  OFFICE,  ILLINOIS, 

Springfield,  March  26.  18*72. 

Hb  Excelusc     John  M.  Palmsb, 

Oovemor  of  JUinois  : 

Sn:  I  bft?e  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28d  inst.,  containiog 
the  Mloviofi;  hiqiiiries : 

Fint^^  Doee  there  exist  a  necessity  for  the  passage  of  a  general  revenue  law  at  the  present 
MsioD  of  the  General  Assembly  ?  If  there  does,  in  your  opinion,  exist  such  necessity,  please 
gife  briefly  your  reasons  therefor/' 

Stamd  **  In  case  no  such  law  should  be  passed  at  the  present  session,  could  the  old  reve- 
iie  lsv8  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,  in  your  opinion,  be  enforced  under  our  present 
Coostitiition  ?  and  if  not,  please  state  the  difficulties  which  prevent." 

Ib  reply  to  the  first  question,  I  have  no  hesit4tion  whatever  in  expressing  the  opinion  tiiat 
ttere  does  exist  a  necessity  for  the  passage  of  such  a  law  at  the  present  session.  I  have  only 
dot  to-dsy  to  ^'briefly,"  as  you  suggest,  give  some  of  the  reasons  for  that  opinion : 

Af  poKcical  questions,  which  have  mainly  engaged  the  attention  of  our  people  for  the  past 
frv  yexn^  are  becoming  settled,  public  attention  is  being  directed  to  our  internal  business  re- 
ittaoM  sod  obligations,  and  as  our  great  resources  and  wealth  as  a  State  is  being  rapidly  de- 
veloptd,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  expenses  incurred  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
ov  Stite  institutions,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  our  State  and  local  goveniraents,  the 
prindples  of  taxation  and  the  laws  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  State  and  local  revenues  are 
beooming  more  and  more  considered  and  critically  examined.  Hence  some  of  our  old  revenue 
bn,  which  have  heretofore  been  acquiesced  in,  will,  I  am  satisfied,  be  contested^  if  not  repealed, 
ud  if  contested,  will  be  held  by  the  courts  invalid. 

Tbe  first  great  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  radical  change  and  revision  of  our  revenue 
Imi  grovs  out  of  the  undeniable  and  admitted  fact  that  real  estate  and  tangible  personal  pro- 
perty in  the  State  have  been  compelled  to  pay  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  taxes;  and 
fcoB  proper  evidences  before  me  on  which  to  base  an  estimate,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  Say  that 
Mnglbie  personal  property,  such  as  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  in  value  to  the 
^HBt  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fiffy  millions  of  dollars,  has  heretofore  and  will  continue 
tt  mapt  or  evade  taxation  under  present  laws.  And  when  it  is  considered  tnat  this  class  of 
pnpertf  is  best  able  of  all  propertf  to  contribute  its  share  of  taxes,  and  that  the  present 
wtbe  probable  amount  of  taxes  for  State  and  local  purposes  will  be  126,000,000,  it  will  be 
MB  chst  a  eontinnance  of  this  state  of  things  is  nothing  less  than  positive  wrong  and  ih- 


Tbe  greater  portion  of  this  property,  which  at  present  evades  taxation,  is  owned  by  railroads, 
^«tks,  baokCTs,  brokers  and  stock-jobbers. 

A  km  fignrss  will  illustrate  this  fact : 

Tbeie  are  about  7,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  State.  Eighteen  corporations  own  4,668  miles 
«f  iba  b  the  State,  and  the  value  of  the  assets  of  these  eighteen  roads,  as  made  to  the  Bail- 
fwl  Commissioners,  and  obtained  in  part  from  other  sources,  is  al>out  $176,000,000.  The 
•wttaed  raluation  of  all  railroad  property  in  the  State  for  1871,  being  4,860  miles,  was  only 
t»,W«,126,  which  amount  was  increased  by  equalization  to  $26,516,042,  or  about  one-seventh 
«f  thi  Tshe,  as  stated  by  the  roads.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  property  of  the  roads 
•ttwd  represenUan  actual  value  of  about  $76,000,000,  leaving  $100,000,000  of  value  unas- 

A  rtitflnetit  of  the  banking  facilities  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  Deceral)er,  1871,  shows  the 
"»»Mt  of  individual  deposits  to  be  $29,488,685  in  the  banks  of  that  ciiy,  other  than  savings 
tell;  tod  the  capital  and  surplus  funds  of  bankers,  brokers,  etc.,  other  than  savings  and 
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national  banks,  to  be  18,665,546,  which  amount,  added  to  Uie  amount  of  individual  deposits, 
make  the  sum  of  $33,149,131.  While  Chicago  has  lees  than  one-eighth  of  the  population  of 
he  State,  I  will  assume,  and  I  think  correctly,  tha(  said  city,  in  point  of  wealth,  represents 
one-fifth  of  the  State.  Therefore,  having  183,000.000  of  this  kind  of  property  in  Chica^, 
there  should  be  five  times  said  amount  in  th^  State,  or,  in  round  numbers,  $166,000,000. 
There  was  assessed  in  the  State,  in  1871,  the  sum  of  $14,751,835  as  moneys  and  credits;  the 
sum  of  $288,938  as  bankers*,  brokers'  and  stock-jobbers'  property,  and  the  sum  of  $1,799,795 
as  bonds,  stocks,  etc.,  making  total  as8es«ed  sum  of  all  these  items,  $16,885,668,  which 
amount  deducted  from  the  $165,000,000,  leaves,  in  round  numbers,  $148,000,000  of  this  cltss 
of  property  untaxed.  Or  if  that  which  was  assessed  was  valued  at  one-third  its  true  value,  in 
such  case  it  would  leave  about  $115,000,000  unassessed.  In  arriving  at  the  assessed  figures, 
you  will  observe  that  I  have  taken  the  item  of  credttn  and  honds^  and  stocks^  etc.  Neither  of 
these  classes  of  property  are  included  in  the  $88,149, 181  obtained  from  the  statement  of  Chi- 
cago banks,  and  made  the  basis  of  my  estimate.  If  the  credits  and  bands,  stocks,  etc,,  of 
Chicago  were  added  to  said  figures,  and  then  the  sum  thereof  multiplied  hj  Jim,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  State,  the  $165,000,000  of  value  would  be  very  materially  increased. 

These  figures  and  reliable  estimates,  made  from  returns  to  this  office  and  information  in  my 
possession,  satisfy  me  that,  exclusive  of  national  and  savings  banks,  there  is  a  loss  of  revenue, 
taking  only  prfiporHonaU  values,  upon  at  least  $50,000,000  of  money  capital  alone 

There  are  other  items  or  kinds  of  property  to  which  I  might  call  your  attention,  which  it 
may  be  easily  shown,  by  fificts  and  figures,  pay  but  a  small  proportion  of  taxes,  but  none  others, 
probably,  to  the  extent  of  the  interests  to  which  I  have  herein  specially  referred  you. 

To  your  second  question,  I  have  to  reply  that  there  are  reasons  which  seem  to  me  to  be  al- 
most if  not  quite  insurmountable,  why  the  present  revenue  laws  fail  to  provide- for  the  Consti- 
tutional requirements  on  the  subject  of  revenue — ^to  some  of  which  I  call  your  attention. 

Section  60,  Chapter  89,  Gross'  Statutes,  permits  exemptions  of  property  from  taxation  o/ 
danes  of  persons  ;.wheTeta,  other  persons  who  own  similar  property  are  required  to  pay  tax 
thereon.  In  other  words,  property  other  than  as  specified  in  the  Constitution  which  the  Legis- 
lature may  exempt,  is  here  exempted.  I  refer  to  property  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  deal* 
ers  and  others. 

Section  62,  same  Chapter,  virtually  exempts  bankers',  brokers'  and  stock  jobbers'  property. 
Although  this  property  is  taxable  under  the  law,  yet  it  esci^s  almost  entirely  from  taxation, 
fh>m  the  &ct  that  a  specific  mode  is  prescribed  fbr  assessing  it,  which  has  to  be  followed  by 
the  assessor,  and  in  so  doing,  such  property  is  permitted  to  escape  taxation.  This  statement 
is  true  and  applicable  to  the  assessment  of  the  property  of  railroads,  which  property,  although 
all  taxable,  yet  escapes  taxation  to  a  great  extent  by  and  through  the  special  mode  laid  down 
in  the  law,  and  required  to  be  followed  by  assessors  in  assessing  it.  Therefore,  in  these  cases 
the  law,  by  its  inefficiency,  exempts  property  from  taxation  (as  fhlly  so  as  if  done  in  direct 
terms)  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  and  thus  fails  to  tax  property  required  to  be  taxed. 

Sections  59  and  60,  same  Chapter,  effectually  exempts  from  taxation  all  manufactured  arti- 
cles, or  property,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  an  agent  For  instance :  take 
the  ^ngle  item  of  high-wines  in  the  State  on  the  first  of  April,  and  I  doubt  not  its  value  ex- 
oeeds  the  $2,867,178— the  whole  amount  of  *<  manufactured  articles"  assessed  in  the  State  for 
the  year  1871. 

Seotioni  60  and  62,  same  Chapter,  provides  for  obtaining  the  value  of  property  of  a  class 
of  persons  by  average  of  time,  which  in  its  operation  may  prove  either  in  favor  of  or  against 
■neh  persons.  When  against,  it  appears  to  me,  the  discrimination  would  be  sufficient  cause 
to  dsetroy  the  assessment  If  this  is  true,  then  others  whose  property  is  not  subject  to  this 
rule  might  defeat  their  assessment,  because  the  law  was  not  uniform  in  its  operation  for  ob- 
tdning  valoations  of  all  property  in  the  State.    Without  doubt  it  could  be  easily  proven  that 
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mk  Haahnhmikm  enabled  oapitel  or  other  iiroperiy  employed  in  certain  classes  of  business 

to  flMape  Us  just  proportion  of  taxation. 
I  ktf*  referred  joa  to  sections  of  the  assessment  law  goTerning  connties  nnder  township  or- 

fSratBlion.    The  same  sections,  although  differently  numbered,  are  in  the  assessment  law  for 

eouties  not  under  township  organization. 

Seriooa,  if  noi  insuperable  difficulties  will  arise  in  administering  the  present  laws  for  the 
MwsiiMnt  of  property  and  the  coUection  of  taxes  in  counties  not  under  township  organiza- 
doa,  b  consequence  of  the  change  of  government  in  such  counties.  Under  the  Constitution 
of  1848  ^  wmnty  affiiirs  in  such  counties  are  entrusted  to  the  county  court,  composed  of  the 
cooaty  judge  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  at  netirly  every  step  of  the  assessment  of  pro- 
pa^  and  the  ooUection  of  taxes  under  the  present  la^s.  this  tribunal  acts  an  important  part. 
By  lbs  new  Conatitotion  the  county  court  is  differently  conHtituted  and  vested  with  different 
JRisifietion,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  county  affiiirs  id,  by  Article  X,  Section  6,  vested  in  the 
boirdof  ooonty  commissioners.  By  Section  240,  Chapter  89,  Gross*  Statutes,  if  the  treas- 
oier  &ils  to  give  bond,  his  office  shall  be  declared  vacant  and  the  vacancy  filled  by  the  county 
eoBil  By  Article  VL,  Section  82,  the  county  board  is  expressly  vested  with  the  authority  to 
iiJI  all  vacancies  in  county  offices.  No  one  will  seriously  contend  that  the  Constitution 
iBcads  the  law  which  differs  from  it.  There  is  no  doubt  where  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
drflfer,  the  law  most  be  legislatwely  remedied,  or  it  will  be  held  unconstitutional.  To  recite 
lad  anendthe  varioos  sections  to  which  this  objection  applies  in  the  revenue  laws  now  in  force 
is  ooonties  noi  under  township  organization,  would  involve  the  re-enacting  of  the  largest  part 
of  tbe  revenue  laws,  applicable  to  such  counties. 

I,  therefore,  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  under  the  present 
CoQStitation  the  old  revenue  laws  can  be  enforced.  And  the  very  fact  that  serious  legal  doubts 
votU  srise  on  this  subject  would  endanger  and  render  practically  inoperative  the  execution  of 
ikeoUkwa. 

la  eoDchiaion,  and  for  the  ft>regoing  reasons,  among  others,  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  failure  to 

pw  a  general  revenue  law  at  the  present  session,  would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  to  the 

people  or  the  State. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  B.  LIPPINUOTT, 

AucRior  I*Mio  AccfmiU9, 


REPORT  OF  ADJUTANT-GENERAL  DILGER. 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Springfirld,  December  1#,  1871. 

His  Exobllenot,  John  M.  Palmer, 

Governor  of  Illinois : 

Sir  :  The  bueiness  of  the  office  ot'  Adjutant-General  has  not  changed 
in  natare  nor  extent  since  my  second  annual  report  was  submitted  to 
your  Excellency,  and  I  shall  in  this,  my  third  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  November  30,  1871,  lay  only  such  matter  again  before 
you  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  special  attention. 

1.  The  introduotion  of  a  militia  law  ;  a  law  to  encouV*age  the  vol- 
unteer militia,  to  improve  their  efficiency,  and  to  enable  the  officers  to 
enforce  discipline  within  their  command?.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  adopted 
since  1866  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  wliich,  combined  with  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  my  last  report,  could  not  fail  to  create,  at  a  small  expense,  a 
thorough  military  organization.  I  am  constantly  urged  by  the  militia 
companies  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State  (companies  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  veterans  of  the  late  war)  to  plead  their  cause, 
and  I  believe  that  the  promptness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they 
responded  to  your  call  during  the  Chicago  calamity,  more  than  justifies 
a  favorable  consideration  of  the  subject. 

2.  I  must  again  call  your  attention  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Stait 
to  the  U.  S,  Ordnance  Department  (for  arms  issued  to  Illinois  regimente 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war),  to  the  amount  of  %%\fi60  70,  upon  ground 
of  which  the  Department  refuses  to  make  any  further  issue  of  ordnance 
and  ordnance  stores  for  the  use  of  the  State  militia,  until  a  settlement 
shall  be  accomplished.  A  careful  examination  of  the  papers  of  the 
former  ordnance  officer,  and  the  facts  connected  with  the  issue  of  said 
arms,  convinced  me  that  the  whole  charge  against  the  State  is  impro* 
perly  made,  and  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  be  able  to  adjust  the  ac 
counts  by  a  personal  attendance  to  the  matter  in  }WasbiBgton,  wbicb 
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VDiid  ciTe  th^  St|tt#  the  benefit  of  her  qvotas  due  froivi  the  XJBitQd 
Sta^qnce  1869,  unountiDg  to  $33,105  87,  tor  the  armament  of  thc^ 
State  militia. 
At  the  Bi^e  time,  I  deeiJce  to  eonfer  with  the  Adjutant-General  aa  to 
the  pK9per  mode  to  provids  discharges  for  soch  of  our  lUiuoiB  soldiery 
who  baT6  never  received  any  at  all,  and  to  secure  copies  for  tb.oee  who 
k^veloet  the  original  ones.  The  first  class  alone  comprises  en:^  ^ictf  ty 
tkeimndy  as  the  annexed  schedule  will  show ;  the  second  not  noany 
las— mopt  having  lost  their  documents,  without  their  own  fault,  by 
fire,  vater,  or  tl^ropgh  the  carelessness  of  claim  agents*  In  considera- 
tioD  of  the  fact  that  our  Western  soldiers  show  great  anxiety  (manifested 
bj  daily  ai^  numereus  applications  reaching  this  office)  to  avail  them- 
aelTea  of  the  benefit  of  the  Soldiers'  Homestead  law,  on  ground  of  hon- 
oi^le  discharges  from  the  army,  a  speedy  and  more  just  arrangement 
0Qg(it  to  be  effected  to  preserve  the  soldier's  interest,  and  especially  to 
modify  the  recent  instructions  received  from  the  War  Department  in 
regard  to  the  second  class,  who  are  now  compelled  solemnly  to  resign 
aoj  daim  whatever  on  the  U.  S.  GoveiTQQ^^Q^t,  before  a  copy  of  a  dis- 
eharge  is  furnished* 

3.  The  repelled  movements  introduced  during  the  sessions  of  this 
Geoeral  Assembly,  either  to  abolish  the  office  of  AdjtUam^^Qeneral^  or  at 
least  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  employees  to  a  minimum,  make  it  neces- 
iuy  for  me  to  touch  this  subject  also.  The  slight  value  in  which  the 
^  Vparently  is  l^e^d  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Kepresentatives,  re- 
lalta  Irom  a  want  oi  information  as  to  the  business  transacted,  and  its 
ifiportanoe  to  those  concerned.  This,  office  is  the  only  bureau  of  refer- 
aee  for  the  soldiers,  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  for  various  depart- 
«Mt8  of  the  Federal  Government,  especially  the  Treasury  and  Pension 
l^tfOTlments^  and  an  examination  of  only  one  day's  mail  will  show  to 
what  extent  information  is  wanted  and  given,  and  would  perhaps  con- 
nnce  the  opponents  of  the  office  that,  althongh  any  one  may  be  able  to 
Ul  it,  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  rests  with  the  officer  in  charge, 
wnich  ought  to  protect  him  irom  being  considered  a  mere  ornamental 
tod  unnecessary  hanger-on  to  the  Executive  Department.  If  not  the 
vdamiDons  records  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business 
*«e  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  removal,  1  should  recommend  the  trans- 
w  of  the  office  to  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  c*  State,  because  no  re- 
baUe  nuui  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
^^  at  the  salary  proposed  for  the  future. 

Dnring  the  Chicago  jvre  the  armories  of  most  of  the  militia  in  that 
%  weie  destroyed,  and  the  State  has  sustained  a  lost  of  about  $11^000 
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ordnance  and  ordnance  etores  for  which  bonds  are  filed  in  this  office. 
I  woold  reepectfallj  snggOBt  to  relieve  these  bondemen  of  their  reepon- 

sibility. 

All  other  matters  connected  with  the  coLflagration  I  have  laid  before 
jou  in  my  special  report  of  the  15th  of  November,  and  only  submit,  in 
addition,  a  letter  from  Col.  Julius  W  hite,  commanding  '*Pirst  Regiment 
National  Guards,"  in  regard  to  pay  for  services  rendered  by  several 
companies  of  said  regiment,  under  special  orders  from  LieuU-G^neral 
Sheridan,  U.  S.  A.  Annexed  you  will  find  statements  of  the  expenses 
of  the  ofiice,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  of  the  militia,  as  far  as 
they  have  reported. 

I  also  lay  before  you  a  roster  of  the  militia  otficers  commissioned 
since  1867,  and  a  roll  qf  loseee  of  all  Illinois  regiments  during  the  late 
war.  This  is  the  first  complete  record  ever  presented,  and  has  been 
compiled  with  great  care  by  Captain  £.  L.  Higgins,  in  charge  of  Ord- 
nance Department — a  work  for  which  great  credit  is  due  him. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain.  Sir,   ^ 

Very  respectfully,  your  obed't  servant, 

H.  DILGER, 

Ac^pitant  General. 


HEAD  QUARTERS  FIRST  RSeiMEKT  L  &  M^ 
Ghica«o,  Mv.  si,  1871. 

Gen.  H.  Dilgbr,  Adjutant  Oefieral : 

Sir:  Upon  assuming  command  of  this  regiment,  I  learn  that  on  or 
about  the  10th  day  of  October  last  the  men  composing  it  were  mustered 
into  service  as  volunteers,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  this  city, 
for  a  period  of  twenty  days,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  they 
were  duly  mustered  out  having  served  actually  eighteen  days. 

Most  of  the  men  are  such  as  depend  upou  their  daily  eainings  for 
support,  and  many  of  them  lost  their  ail  in  the  great  fire  which  ren- 
dered their  services  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  property  and 
persons  of  their  neighbors.     . 

It  is  apparent  that  these  services  oDght  to  be  remunerated,  and  as  I 
was  not  at  the  time  in  command  of  the  regiment,  I  am  not  officially 
informed  whether  the  service  referred  to  is  recognized  as  having  been 
rendered  to  the  State  by  the  Governor,  althoogh  the  contrary  may  per- 
haps be  inferred  from  the  measage  of  his  Excellency,  the  Gk>vemor,  to 
the  Legislature. 
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II  not,  H  IB  iotonded  to  nuke  application  to  the  city  antboritiea  for 
nutable  cempeoBation  for  the  eerncea  mentioDed, 

I,  therefore,  reepectfiilly  reqaest  that  the  Bubject  be  laid  before  the 
GoTenior,  aod  hie  reply  oommimicated  to  me  in  writiog. 
Very  reepectfally,  your  obed't  servant, 

JQLIUS  WHITE, 

Q>1.  Commanding. 
P.  S. — I  am  informed  maeter-oat  rolle  hare  been  forwarded  to  yon. 

J.  "W. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


jl  The  nnderBigneiL  minerity  of  the  Oommittee  on  Judiciary,  to  whom 
WEB  referred  a  resomtion  asserting  the  power  of  the  State  to  lery  and 
collect  tolls  upon  boats  and  craft,  passing  through  and  using  the  locks 
and  improvements  of  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois  and  Little  Wabash 
rivers,  has  been  unable  to  concur  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  either  upon  the  right  of  the  State  to  collect  tolls,  or  the  pol- 
icy of  endeavoring  to  establish  or  acquire  such  a  right ;  and  regards  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
as  repugnant  to  the  law,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  fraught  with  danger  to  the  people  of  this  State,  by  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  that  may  at  some  future  day  be  used  as  a  pretext 
upon  the  part  of  the  states  bordering  the  Mississippi,  to  levy  tolls  upon 
the  boats  and  craft  traveling  upon  that  river.  The  question  whether 
the  Illinois  or  Little  Wabash  rivers  or  either  of  them  are  navigable 
waters  at  the  places  where  the  improvements  have  been  made,  is  a 
matter  of  fact  upon  which  the  minority  expresses  no  opinion. 

If  these  rivers,  or  either  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  were  not  nav- 
igable in  their  natural  condition,  and  were  made  navigable  by  reason  of 
such  improvements,  then  the  minority  believes  the  right  of  the  State  to 
collect  reasonable  tolls  on  such  portions  made  narigable,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

But  assuming,  as  is  done  by  the  majority  report,  that  these  were 
navigable  waters  in  their  natural  condition,  then  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  there  is  no  power  in  this  State  to  levy  "tax,  impost  or  duty'* 
for  the  use  thereof,  either  with  or  without  improvements.  And  this 
view  of  the  law  is  not  only  not  contradicted,  but  on  a  full  examination, 
will  be  found  to  be  supported,  by  the  authorities  cited  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  in  their  report. 

The  case  cited  in  1  McLean,  was  an  application  to  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
OouEt  for  Ohio,  at  the  December  term,  18S8,  for  an  injunction  upon  the 
part  of  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  land  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee  rapids,  (which  were  sixteen  miles  in  length  above  Maumee 
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itj]  t^flther  vith  a  email  itland  in  the  Maamee  river,  to  prevent  the 

araetioB  of  locks  and  dams  which  were  antherized  hj  the   State  of 

Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  tabiog  water  into  the  Wabaeh  and  Erie  canal, 

and  for  making  a  navigable  channel  thronfih  and  aroand  theee  rapids, 

coDnecting  by  slack   water  and  canal,  the  Manmee  bay,  which  :b  navi- 

^le  for  steamboats  and  other  vessels  that  ply  npon  the  lake,  to  that 

part  of  the  river  above  where    "a    steamboat    and    other    vessels 

flj"  between    the  point  of  the    proposed  dam  and  Fort  Wajne, 

a  distance  of    one  handred  and  twenty    miles.      In    this    case    it 

will  be  seen  that  theobject  of  the  injnnction  was  to  restrain,  n<72«nZar^0, 

tbe  nsvigableness  of  the  river:  not  to  assert  the  right  of  the  compUin- 

ut  to  have  the  chaoQel  free  from  obstruction,  "tax,  impost  or  dnty;"  but 

Co  jaevent  making  navigation  through  and  around  these  rapids  where  it 

was  not  navigable  in  its  natural  condition ;  which  would  destroy  a  "mill 

site,"  and  allow  boats  to  pass  between  the  lower  and  upper  navigable 

waten  of  this  river,  instead  of  loading  and  unloading  their  cargoes  at 

or  near  the  land  owned  by  the  complainant,  after  having  been,  or  to 

be,  transported  over  these  sixteen  miles  of  portage  to  the  river  below ; 

sod  thereby  damage  the  land  of  the  complainant,  by  preventing  the 

boildingef  a  town  thereon,  which  was  the  real  injury  songbt  to  be 

}urt,  and  in  the  profuse  opinion 

case,  tbe  broad  sweeping  lan- 

.    It  will  be  remembered  that 

I  confidently  relied  upon,  is  not 

.  presiding  judge,  but  is  that  of 

onrt  of  Ohio,  in  the  year   18S8, 

led  higher,  if  as  higk,  as  do  the 

tate  to-day,  and  especially  when 

was  by  way  of  argument  or  die- 

I  distinct  expression  of  our  own 

)d  in  the  dictam  of  the  associate 

four  committee   concurs  in   the 

Fadge  McLean. 

that  the  State  had  ample  power 
or  aroand  these  rapids,  where 
nel,  and  to  charge  toll  for  tbe 
or  does  the  minority  hold  t*  a 
eld  by  that  same  learned  judge, 
s  majority  in  3  McLean,  327.  In 
ation  is  made  nnder  the  fourth 
of  1787,  which  declares  that  the 
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navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Miasismppi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways  and 
forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost  or  daty  therefor.'  " 

^^Tbe  ordinance  had  reference  to  'navigable  waters'  in  their  nataral 
state.     No  tax,  impost  or  daty  shall  be  impoeed  for  their  use ;   and  as 
they  are  to  remain  'common  highways'  there  can  be  no  obstraccion  to 
their  use." 

''Now  this  provision  of  the  ordinance  does  not  prevent  a  State  from 
improving  the  navigableness  of  these  waters  by  removing  obstractions, 
or  by  dams  and  locks  so  increasing  the  depth  of  water  as  to  extend  the 
line  of  navigation.  Nor  does  the  ordinance  prohibit  the  construction  of 
any  work  on  the  river,  which  the  State  may  consider  important  to  com- 
mercial intercourse.  A  dam  may  be  thrown  over  the  river,  provided 
a  lock  is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  boats  to  pass  with  little  or  no  delay, 
(md  without  charge?'^ 

The  condition  here  made,  upon  which  the  State  may  erect  the  dam 
across  the  river  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  to  boats,  nor  charge  for 
the  vse  of  the  lock  and  damy  and  to  this  view  the  minority  adheres.  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  cases  cited  by  the  majority,  except 
those  from  Connecticut,  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  collect 
tolls  for  improvements,  was  in  no  case  the  issue  before  the  court.  The 
decisions  of  the  Connecticut  court  seem  to  adopt  the  theory  that  tolls 
might  be  collected  from  vessels  that  could  not  navigate  the  river  with- 
out the  improvement,  but  that  other  vessels  capable  of  navigating  the 
river  in  its  natural  condition,  should  go  untaxed. 

Even  if  this  should  be  the  law  in  Connecticut,  it  cannot  be  the  law 
in  any  of  the  States  carved  out  of  the  northwestern  territory,  if  it  is 
conceded  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  is  in  force, 
which  it  is  true  has  been  questioned  in  an  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  upon  a  question  of  jurisdiction  involving  the  liberty  of  three 
slaves.  In  this  case  Judge  McLean  declined  to  decide  this  point,  but 
concurred  with  the  other  judges  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
court;  although  in  another  case  the  learned  judge  decides  that  the  4th 
section  of  the  ordinance  is  in  force,  and  says :  "This  compact  was 
formed  between  political  communities  and  the  future  inhabitants  of  a 
rising  territory  and  the  states  which  should  be  formed  within  it,  and  all 
who  became  inhabitants  of  the  territory  made  themselves  parties  to  the 
compact.  And  the  compact  so  formed  could  only  be  rescinded  by  the 
common  assent  of  those  who  were  parties  to  it."    1  McLean,  344. 
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ludga  Catroo,  io  ooDcarrin^  with  the  Obief  Jaatica  as  to  th«  absence 
of  jitriadicdoo  io  the  case,  apon  differeot  groonde,  eaye  oa  the  eabject 
of  the  ordiDsnce :.  "For  thirt;  jears  the  State  courts  withia  the  territorj 
ceded  b;  Tu;giDi«,  bare  held  this  fuartb  article  to  be  in  Ibrce  and 
biodjog  on  them  reapectiTelj,  and  I  feel  anWilling  to  disturb  this  whole* 
•one  eenrse  of  dedeioos  vhich  ie  so  oooservative  of  the  rights  of  others. 
*  •   • "    10  How.  g». 

More  than  tweotj  years  have  elapsed  since  the  writing  of  this  opin- 
ion, snd  the  courts  of  theae  States  have  not  changed  tbecnrrent  of  their 
dedaieos  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  avail  no  good  to  the  people  of 
diie  Slate  for  this  Legislature  to  adopt  a  differeot  doctrine,  even  upon  a 
Msming  conflict  between  the  State  and  federal  courts  on  that  question. 
The  minority  concnra  in  the  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
OD  this  subject,  and  believes  that  the  same  view  is  snetained  by  tbe 
dednoD  of  oar  own  supreme  conrt,  delivered  by  Judge  Breeee,  where 
it  is  said  :  "Bat  what  is  the  provisions  of  Art.  i  of  the  ordinance  of 
'""'    ■'■■■'•  ■    "  ■     graters  leading  into  the  MieeisBippi 

:  places  between  the  same  ehall  be 
as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  eaid 
ited  States,  etc.,  without  any  tax, 
ing  of  this  expreesion  ;  "shall  be 
rer  free,"  is  made  very  manifest  by 
:8X,  impost,  or  duty  therefor.'  This 
way,  free  to  the  Indian  in  bis  bark 
ting  upon  tbe  water,  whether  pro- 
I  or  by  tbe  agency  of  steam.  It  Is 
rer  to  remain,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
ing,  not  one  of  whom,  in  tbe  free 
y  pretext,  to  pay  any  tax,  impost 
inst  its  use  shall  there  be  an  ob- 
'eoria  Bridge  Aesociation,  S8  III., 

lose  profound  legal  learning  and 
neralion  held  him  pre-eminent  as  a 
I  courts  and  profession  wherever 
on  law  have  been  recognized,  de- 
f  himself  and  his  two  associates, 
)r  and  Lawrence,  who  have  each  in 
nstice  of  tbe  supreme  court,  says  : 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  that  tbe 
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BEFigable  waters  leading  into  the  AGssisBippi  and  St.  Lawrenee^  and 
the  carrying  flmees  between  tde  same)  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri  t(»*y  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty 
therefor,  it  was  said  there  was  no  restriction  od  the  power  of  the  State, 
if  the  ordinance  was  yet  in  force,  to  use  the  most  improved  artificial 
meaDS  of  crossing  those  waters.  The  ordinance  only  prohibits  its  ob- 
stroction,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  or  duty  on  its  navigation.  No- 
thing less  than  a  total  obstruction  by  dams,  or  other  impediments  of 
that  nature,  would  he  a  violation  of  its  provisions.  Navigation  upon  them 
would  not  then  be  free,  for  the  very  current  itself  would  be  iu  costod  j, 
and  mankind  be  thereby  excluded  from  its  protitable  use.  That  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  river  and  its  navigation  shall  be  a  common  high- 
way,  free  from  all  and  every  condition,  bat  only  that  it  shall  be  free 
from  obstruction,  and  free  from  any  burden  imposed  in  the  shape  of  a 
duty  or  tax."     City  of  Chicago  vs.  McGinn,  51  111.  270. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  majority  that  every  citizen  has  an  affirmative 
personal  easement  in  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  in  their  natural 
state.  This  incorporeal  right  is  his  property,  (Bouv.  L.  D.,  894,  Pro- 
perty) which  he  has  the  right  to  enjoy  in  a  lawful  manner  ^^without 
tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor." 

The  chores  of  navigable  waters,  and  soils  under  them,  were  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  United  States,  but  were  reserved  to 
the  states  respectively,  and  the  new  states  have  the  same  rights,  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  over  this  subject  as  the  original  states.  Pol- 
lard vs.  Hagan,  10  How.  212.  Eldridge  v.  Cowell,  4  Cal.  80.  And 
while  the  title  to  the  soil  in  these  rivers,  above  tide  water,  is  in  the  ri- 
parian owner,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  is  a  paramount  title. 

'^An  easement  or  servitude  is  a  right  which  one  proprietor  has  to 
some  profit,  or  benefit  or  lawful  use  out  of,  or  over  the  estate  of  another 
proprietor."    Wash,  on  Easements,  Ritzer  vs.  Parker,  8  Cush.  145. 

The  servient  estate  is  in  the  State  of  IHinois — the  dominant  in  each 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  the  state  being  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  citizen. 

The  navigable  rivers  are  highways  over  which  the  public  have  the 
right  to  travel  the  same  as  on  roadways,  except  that  being  natural 
highways  not  made  by  the  municipal  government  for  the  use  of  its 
citizens  alone,  it  has  no  power  to  obstruct  or  close  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States. 

Highways  are  easements.  In  them  the  public  acquire,  by  their  loca- 
tion, a  right  of  way,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  incidental  to  that 
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i^  taeh  u  diggiog  the  soil,  naiag  the  timber  and  other  Biateriili, 
fiiud  within  tbe  limits  of  the  road ,  in  a  nasoaaUe  mftttaer  for  the  por- 
pneof  ottUag  and  repairing  the  road  aod  its  bridges,  ;et  the  former 
fiopiator  of  the  soil  etill  retains  his  exolnsive  right  in  all  the  mioes, 
ipimtt,  spriags  ef  water,  timber  and  eartb  for  ever;  porpeee  not  income 
latiUa  with  the  pablio  right  of  way.  Wash,  on  EaswaODts,  914.  He  ia 
in  &Gttlia  owner  of  the  fee  subject  odI;  to  this  paUio  essamwit,  and 
dmld  he  deaire  to  do  so,  he  aoqaesticDabl;  has  the  right  to  r^iair'in 
ireiKHiable  manner  on  liis  own  land,  and  to  erect  proper  bridges  and 
iuniBe  the  facilities  for  travel,  bat  who  will  say  that  he  has  th*  right 
ti  esUiet  toUa  thereon,  or  prereot  the  pnbtinfrom  the  ase  of  the  same. 

Tlie  improTiag  orchaogiiig  boweverso  mach  of  this  serrieDt,  cannot    . 
defeat  or  impair  the  dominant  estate  bny  more  than  the  improvement 
rf  I  lot  woold  defeat  an  iacnmbrancfl  npon  it. 

That  which  has  beeo  declared  by  the  ordinance  to  be 
Jbrersr  free,  shontd  be  held  to  be  forever  fi-ee ;  not  merely 
blend  its  property  with  the 
t,  so  that  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
led  to  nee  the  improvement,  and 
That  would  be  te  tax  the  dtizen 
he  was  gnantDteed.  It  is  a  wel^ 
ch  cannot  be  done  directly,  may 
kind  proposed  is  in  the  nature 
3  clearly  shown  before  its  collac- 
of  the  State  to  collect  tolls  ne- 
the  ose  of  the  river.  The  law  ia 
a  increase  the  navigableness  of 
n.  The  placing  of  improvements 
trovements  to  the  public  ose,  to 
s  natural  state. 
,  the  minori^  recommends  the 

lOH. 

It  Senate,  there  is  no  power  in 
■A  or  craft  navigating  the  Illinois, 
re  in  their  natural  condition,  nor 
therein,  but  that  all  the  naviga- 
e  Mississippi  te  the  Gulf  of  Mes- 
as the  carrying  places  between 
Forevor  &ee  to  the  inhabitants  of 
ited  States  without  tax,impost  or 
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dnty  therefor,  and  when  this  er  anj  other  State  exerdsee  its  authority 
in  improving  any  navigable  river  by  the  building  of  locks  and  dams, 
removing  obstractions  therefrom,  bnilding  levees,  erecting  and  main- 
taining lighthouses,  buoys  or  landmarks,  or  in  any  way  improving  or 
increasing  the  navigableness  thereof,  or  the  facilities  for  its  navigation, 
all  such  improvements  become  a  part  of  the  common  highway,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  easement  therein  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  navigable  river  may  have  been  in  its  natural 
condition. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  MoNULTA. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  HanoraJbiU  Senate  and  Hovse  of  HepreserUatives 

of  the  Twenij/'S&oenih  Oeneral  AuembVy  : 

The  andersigned,  OommiBsioners  appointed  to  revise  and  re- write  the 
6titut66  of  this  State,  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

Bj  the  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  aid  in  the  revision  of  the  Statute  laws 
of  tiu6  State,"  approved  January  29, 1869,  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
coQft  were  required  '^to  carefully  note  and  observe  the  redundancies, 
omissions,  inoonsiBtencies  and  imperfections  of  the  public  statute  laws 
of  this  State,"  and  the  Jndges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  required  to 
exuniDe  and  compare  such  reports  and  suggestions  and  to  submit  so 
much  and  such  parts  thereof  as  they  should  deem  proper  to  the  judi- 
eiry  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives  at  each 
lesn'oQ  of  the  General  Assembly ;  or  in  case  of  the  appointment  of  a 
^HDmission  or  Board  of  Bevision  of  the  Public  Statutes,  said  reports 
ttd  floggeatioDs  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  should  be  made  to  such  com- 
wioD  or  Board. 

The  act  under  which  we  were  appointed  (^^Au  act  to  provide  for  the 
Rmon  of  the  Statutes,'')  was  approved  March  8,  1869,  and  provided 
tliit  we  rm)iss  and  rewrite  the  statute  laws,  and  make  a  printed  report 
«f  oor  reviaion  to  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

From  the  terms  of  the  acts  above  referred  to,  and  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  we  inferred  that  a  thorough  revision  of  our  public  Sta- 
totes,  embodying  in  the  text  the  many  amendments  which  had  been 
Bade  to  nearly  every  part  of  our  law,  rejecting  the  redundances,  sim- 
}li^jiiig  the  language  and  adapting  their  provisions  to  the  advanced 
▼wwB  of  our  people,  was  desired.  The  undersigned,  in  conjunctioQ 
vith  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Nelson,  appointed  with  us  as  Commissioner, 
fceti^ow  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  entered  upon  the 
wk  in  June,  1869,  with  the  expectation  and  determination  to  report 
f«r  revkion,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  to  this  General  Assembly,  in  strict 
eoo£)rinity  with  the  law  under  which  we  were  appointed.    The  adop- 
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tion  of  the  new  Oonetitation  in  the  meantime,  changing  in  many  re- 
spects the  policy  of  the  legislation  of  the  State,  and  the  machinery  for 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  not  only  made  this  plan  of  our  work  imprac- 
ticable and  uselessly  expensive  and  required  a  revision  of  that  part  of 
our  work  which  had  then  been  completed,  but  demanded  a  large  amount 
of  new  and  important  legislation  te  cover  oases  which  were  heretofore 
provideil  for  by  special  legislation. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  new  Oonetitation,  that  ^^  No  act  hereaf- 
ter passed  shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject,  and  that  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  title,"  it  was  thought  by  us  that  the  General  Assembly 
could  not  pass  upon  our  work  as  a  whole,  but  that  it  would  have  to  be 
introducod  in  the  form  of  separate  bills  under  appropriate  titles;  and 
under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  special  legisla- 
tion, '^in  ail  cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable,"  it  was 
apparent  to  us  that  a  revision  of  our  Statutes  would  be  very  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory,  unless  it  embraced  an  amount  of  new  legisla- 
tion which  it  would  be  unwise  for  us  to  attempt  without  the  aid  of  the 
varied  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  members  of  tlie  General  As- 
sembly. We  therefore  concluded  not  to  present  our  work  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  believing  that  it  would  necessarily  be  incomplete  and  unsat- 
isfactory and  would  incur  an  unnecessary  expense.  These  vie  vs  were 
freely  diicnssed  in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Judiciary  Ooraraittees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  January,  1871,  and  we  were 
then  by  them  instructed  to  report  our  work  in  the  form  of  separate  bills 
under  proper  titles,  and  to  divide  them  between  the  two  houses  as  we 
might  el^ct 

We  have,  therefore,  as  you  are  aware,  reported  the  greater  part  of 
our  work  in  the  form  of  such  bills,  some  to  the  Senate  and  others  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  greater  number  of  these  bills  are 
strictly  revisions  of  the  old  statutes  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  them, 
with  such  modifications  and  additions  as  seemed  to  be  demanded.  The 
others  are  intended  to  supply  such  legislation  as  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  ))ro visions  of  the  new  Constitution.  They  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  committees  to  whom  they  were  referred.  Improve- 
ments suggested  by  other  bills  introduced  by  members,  and  from  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  the  committees  and  members  of  the  several 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  have  been  freely  introduced,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  the.  result  will  more  than  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  coi:rse 
taken  by  the  Commission  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee,  as 
before  stated.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  bills  reported  by  the 
Commission : 
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HovBe  BUI  No.  120— BaU  in  Oivil  Oases.    Approved  Jan.  22,  1872. 

House  Bill  No.  150 — Attachments  in  Oonrts  of  Record.  Approved 
Dec  23, 1871.  "^ 

Hoose^BiU  No.  152— Drovers.    Approved  March  15, 1872. 

HoQse  Bill  No.  153 — Ifarks  and  Brands.    Approved  March  29,  1872. 

HoQBe  Bill  No.  247 — Estra/s.    Oomtuittee  of  the  Whole. 
.'  Honae  Bill  No.  248 — Oarnishment    Approved  March  9, 1872. 

Hoose  Bill  Ko.  249 — AttachmoDts  before  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
ApprovedP'eb.  9, 1872. 

flonse  Bill  No.  341 — ^Practice  in  Ohancerj.  Approved  March  15, 
1872. 

House  Bill  No.  372 — Receiving  and  Delivery  of  Grain  by  Railroads. 
Approved  April  10, 1871. 

Honse  Bill  No.  433 — Evidence  and  Depositions.  Approved  March 
»,  1872. 

HoDse  Bill  No.  450 — Ooanty  Courts.     On  third  reading  iu  Honse. 

Boase  Bill  No.  487 — Roads  and  Bridges.  This  is  No.  SiO  in  Senate ; 
parted  botli  honses. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  574 — Fees  and  Salaries.  Embraced  in  Honse  bill 
No.  (S97,  which  is  passed. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  577 — Connties,  County  Seats  and  Cv^unty  Govern- 
oent.  This  is  en^braced  in  Hmise  bill  No.  828,  except  the  part  relat- 
ing to  County  Seats,  which  is  provided  for  in  another  bill. 

House  Bill  No.  578 — Township  Organization.  Beierred  to  Com- 
Bottee  on  Counties  and  Township  Organization. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  d58 — Justices  and  Constables.  Approved  April  1, 
WB. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  676 — Forcible  Entry  and  Detainer.  Passed  the 
fima. 

Hoose  BiU  No.  693 — Masters  in  Chancery.    Passed  both  honses. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  710 — Notaries  Pablic.  Pending  in  Hoa^e  on  Senate 
iBtodments. 

fluQse  Bill  No.  728— Elections.     Approved  April  3,  1872. 

H««Qse  Bill  No.  730 — Insolvent  Debtors.    Passed  the  Hoase. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  781 — Bastardy.     Before  the  Governor. 

Hoose  Bill  No.  759 — Interest    Pending  on  Senate  amendments. 

House  Bill  No.  760 — Arbitrations  and  Awards.   Passed  both  houses. 
!    Hooae  Bill  No.  ^17 — Jarisdiction  of  Police  Magistrates.     Defeated 
it  the  Hoose. 

Boose  Bill  Mo.  827— Sale  of  nnclaimed  Baggage.  Passed  the  Honse. 
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The  Warehouse  bill,  which  was  approved  April,  1871,  was  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  reported  by  us  to  the  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  31 — Mortgages.  Pending  in  House  on  Senate 
amendments. 

Senate  Bill  No.  98 — Jurors.     Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  99 — Conveyances.     Approved  March  29,  187^. 

Senate  Bill  No.  109 — Mills  and  Mill-dams.  Approved  March  22, 
1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  101 — Paupers.     On  third  reading,  in  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  102 — Penitentiary.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Penal 
Institutions,  which  reported  as  a  substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  186,  whicb 
is  passed  and  approved. 

Senate  Bill  No.  121 — Practice  in  Courts  of  Record.  Approved  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  125 — ^Reform  School.     Passed  Senate. 

Senate  Bill  No.  144— Wills.     Approved  March  20, 1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  115— Descent  of  Property.     Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  146— Ejectment.     Approved  March  20,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  164 — Warehouses  and  Inspection  of  Grain. 

Senate  Bill  No.  165 — Contracts.    Approved  March  19,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  -No.  185 — Drainage.     Approved  April  21,  1871. 

Senate  Bill  No  253 — Annexing  and  Excluding  Territory  from  OitieB. 
Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  336 — Guardians  and  Wards.    Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  337 — Administration  of  Estates.  Approved  April 
1,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  340— Roads  and  Bridges.    Passed  both  Hontes. 

Senate  Bill  No.  361 — Registration  of  Drainage  Bonds.  Pending  ii 
House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  398 — Limitations.    Pending  in  House. 

Senate  Bill  No.  899 — Exemptions  from  forced  Sale.  Approve* 
March  22,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  401 — Judgments,  Decrees  and  Executions.  Aj 
proved  March  22,  1872. 

Senate  Bill  No.  447 — Attorneys  General  and  State's  Attorneys.  A| 
proved  March  22,  1872. 

We  have  also  assisted  in  preparing  and  reconstructing  a  number  i 
other  bills  for  the  action  of  the  General  Aesembly,  some  of  which  ha^ 
passed  and  others  are  still  under  consideration  ;  and  Mr.  Hurd,  of  oi 
Commission,  has  spent  considerable  time  with  the  committer  iu   p<i 
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fectiDg  serenil  bitla,  Boch  as  the  Senate  Kereniie  Bill  and  the  City  In- 
(orportiion  Bill,  and  others. 

Ts  have  alao  oompleted,  or  partially  oompleted,  revisioDB  of  the  fol- 
loving  chapters,  viz ;  Abatement,  attachments  of  boats  and  veasela, 
eonrtf,  criminal  jorieprndence,  eatrays,  fraade  and  peijnries,  fogitires 
from  justice,  idiots,  lunatics  aad  spendthritts,  landlord  and  tenant,  ne- 
giotilble  ingtmments,  sarreyore,  and  venae,  which  we  have  not  re- 
ported, partly  becanse  we  believed  that  they  would  not  be  acted  upon, 
for  wsQt  of  time,  by  the  present  G-eneral  Assembly,  bat  mainly  becaose 
we  viahed  to  harmonize  them  with  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  revision,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  ooneistent,  and,  as  near  as 
possible,  complete. 

There  are  several  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845  that  need 
to  be  revised  ;  among  the  most  important  may  be  mentioned,  the  Crimi- 
nal Code,  Abatement,  Attachment  of  Boats  and  Yessels,  Courts,  Es- 
(njB,  Fraada  and  Peijories,  Fngitives  from  Justice,  Idiots  and  Lana- 
tio,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Negotiable  Instruments,  Surveyor!,  Veone, 
mentioned  above,  and  Apprentices;  Chapter  13,  Auditor  and  Treas- 
nrer;  Chapter  26,  Costs ;  Chapter  S8,  County  Treasurer  and  Coonty 
f onde;  Chapter  34,  Dower ;  Chapter  55,  Jails  and  Jailors ;  Chapter 
;  Chapter  66,  Limited  Partnershipe ; 
,  Oaths  and  Affirmations;  Chapter  77, 
londs ;  Chapter  87,  Becords  and  Be- 
Chapter  90,  Beviaed  Statntee ;  Chapter 
ter  104,  Trespass. 

at  slight  changes,  ench  as  Bubstitntiog 
rt,  or,  County  Commissioners  Court; 
iges  and  additions  to  make  them  meet 
ition  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  as 
I  the  legislation  of  the  present  session. 
>cal  laws  that  have  not  been  repealed 
tent  with  the  Constitution,  and  should 

y  for  reconciling  some  of  the  laws  of 
legislatare  ceuM  have  been  more  care- 

iflicte  in  the  varions  bills  which  it  has 
Assembly  has  been,  yet  it  wonld  be 

I  did  not  occur  in  such  a  vast  amonnt 

I  of  the  revisors,  continued  to  act  with 
ig  of  the  General  Assembly,  when  he 
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relinqniBhed  his  attention  to  the  rerision  for  the  parpo8e  of  devotiog  his 
entire  attention  to  hie  duties  as  Bepresentative,  deeming  it  inoonsisteot 
lor  him  to  hold  both  positions  at  the  same  time.  Thotigh  he  has  not 
been  able  to  act  with  them  during  the  session  ofthe  Legislature  as  tliey 
desired,  the  undersigned  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his  suggestion  to  them, 
privately,  and  his  attention  to  their  work  when  before  the  committees, 
as  weil  as  his  aid  in  perfecting  them  in  the  House. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  urge  the  Legis- 
lature to  take  any  particular  course  in  regard  to  the  completion  of  the 
revision.  That  the  chapters  which  have  been  mentioned  abore,  will, 
of  necessity,  be  revised  either  by  a  commission,  or  by  some  subsequent 
Legislature  without  such  aid,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  necessity  is 
imperative.  There  is,  also,  a  call  for  the  publication  of  the  entire  refi- 
sion  when  it  shall  be  completed ;  and  it  has  been  the  expectation  that 
such  a  book  would  be  published^  either  upon  the  adjournment  of  this 
or  the  next  Legislature. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  HURD, 
MICHAEL  SCH^FFER, 


NOXIOUS   INSECTS   IN    ILLINOIS. 


ISTRODUCTIOB. 


To  Hu  ExozLLSBOT,  Jobs  M.  Palubb, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  lUmott : 
8a— 1  faerewitb  traoBnut  my  second  anoiuU  report  apoD  the  Nozions 
luMti  of  Illinoia. 

A  few  words  are  necewar;,  hj  way  of  iatrodnotioo  and  explaoatioD, 
It  it  perhaps  gaBGrally  kn*wn  to  tboee  who  take  an  interest  in  bhcIi 
BUten  that  the  whole  of  the  tirtt  edition  of  the  first  aannal  report^ 
z  five  tboDsand  copies — ^was  bonit,  in  company  with  other 
at  Springfield,  on  the  23d  of 
esaion,  the  General  Assembly 
comeDts,  and  amongst  others, 
his  reprint  was  made  in  the 
ich  was  the  only  one  that  hap- 
Iso  having  been  mislaid  and 
he  saperrision  of  the  author, 
xtnsidarablo  onmber  of  slight 
ar  as  they  have  been  detected, 
'  trratat  at  the  end  of  this  re- 

,ted  my  intention,  as  soon  as 
[Is,  to  devote  my  time  for  the 
I  labeling  the  doplioates  in  the 
new  of  furnishing  a  suite  of 
al  University,  in  compliance 
by  which  the  office  of  State 
,  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
yeliog  of  the  specimens  in  the 
9m  and  the  Lepidopttra — was 
JiroQgh  with  the  other  Orders 
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in  the  coarse  of  the  winter  of  1871  and  1872^  so  as  to  have  a  tolerablj 
full  snite  of  the  insects  of  the  State,  in  all  the  Orders,  ready  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Industrial  University  in  the  spring  of  1873.  But 
the  element  of  fire,  which  is  so  terrible  when  beyond  the  reach  of  hu- 
man control,  has  again  thwarted  my  designs.  The  great  conflagration 
which  laid  the  city  of  Chicago  in  ashes,  included  in  its  fatal  embrace^ 
amongst  many  other  fine  buildings  which  were  supposed  to  be  fire- 
proof, the  Ohicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  contained  the  most  val- 
uable scientific  treasures  of  the  West,  and  amongst  them,  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  insects  known  as  the  Walsh  Cabinet.  When  we  con- 
sider the  many  years  which  that  indefatigable  entomologist  had  devo- 
ted to  tne  accumulation  of  this  collection,  and  still  more  when  we  take 
into  view  the  scientific  research  and  the  extensive  correspondence  and 
exchanges,  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  to  almost  every 
specimen  its  correct  scientific  name,  thus  making  it  a  standard  of  ref- 
erence, not  only  for  the  entomologists  of  this  State  but  of  the  country 
generally — it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  lover  of  this  science  to  reconcile 
himself  to  this  almost  irreparable  loss.  It  is  a  source  of  some  conso- 
lation that  the  greater  part  of  the  duplicates  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepi- 
doptera^  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Indastrial  University,  had 
not  been  returned  to  the  academy,  and  therefore  escaped  the  flames. 
I  had  also  at  my  residence  two  large  drawers  of  the  original  cabinet, 
containing  the  families  StaphylinidcB^  Sister idcBy  NUidvlidm^  Ckryso- 
mdidcB  and  OooemellidcB,  making,  in  connection  with  the  duplicates, 
something  like  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  collection. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pageing  of  this  report  is  made  continuous 
with  that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  in- 
dexing when  a  number  of  these  reports  shall  be  bound  together  in  one 
volume. 

I  am  indebted  in  this,  as  in  the  former  report,  to  Mr.  0.  Y.  Riley, 
for  the  figures  which  illustrate  it,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
two  Willow  insects,  which  were  engraved  by  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go, and  the  bag-catching  machine,  at  the  end  of  the  volnme,  which 
was  engraved  at  the  office  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 

I  have  again  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  leading 
railroads  of  the  State  for  free  passes  over  these  great  th'^roaghfares. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geneva,  Deomber^  1871.  WILLIAM  LeBARON, 

State  EntomclogieU 


INSECTS  INJDKIOUS  TO  THE  APPLE. 


•#W^ 


THE  CANKER-WORM. 


'I  M  Sep.,  p.  at. 

in  iDJorioas  to  tnankiiid 
ezteoBivelj  destructive, 
the;  might  be  appropri- 
jxioaa  ineects. 
Dce,  ao  ioBect  must  pos- 
IS  qualities.  In  the  Bret 
B  more  valnable  prodnc- 
Bnd  for  eabsistence  and 
itl;  nnmeroPB  to  attract 
tand  energetic  meaenres 
ind  over  a  sufficient  area 
individnal  welfare,  but 
try. 

tny  insects  treated  of  in 
te,  can  be  admitted  into 
enter  without  question, 
Bs  debatable.     Amongst 
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the  insects  which  take  this  rank  without  doubt  or  question,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Hessian-flji  the  Ohinch-bng,  the  Ojster-shell  Bark-louse, 
the  Plum-curculio,  the  Codling-moth,  the  Colorado  Potato-beetle,  and 
lastly,  the  notorious  Canker-worm,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

Whilst  it  is  important  to  examine,  deecribe  and  name  all  the  speciea 
of  noxious  insects,  partly  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and  partly 
because  we  do  not  know  how  destructive  any  one  of  them  may  here- 
after become,  yet  it  is  chiefly  by  the  continued  and  repeated  investi- 
gation of  the  most  notorious  and  destructive  species,  and  the  record  of 
every  £act  and  experiment  which  may  throw  light  upon  their  history 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  combatting  them  that  the  entomologist 
can  expect  to  render  an  essential  service  to  the  farmer  and  the  horticul- 
turist.   . 

With  this  end  in  view,  having  bad  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Canker-worm  and  the  moth  which  produces  it,  during  the  past  season, 
I  determined  to  submit  the  habits  of  this  notorious  and  long  known 
insect,  to  a  renewed  and  careful  scrutiny.  I  am  ill  hopes  that  the  ob^ 
servations  and  experiments  here  recorded  will  enable  us  hereafter  to 
combat  this  destructive  insect  more  successfully  than  we  have  hereto- 
fore done. 

rrs  flisTOBT. 

The  Canker-worm  is  a  native  American  species,  and  is  one  of  the 
longest  known  of  our  noxious  insects.  The  earliest  record  of  its  his- 
tory that  I  have  met  with  is  printed  upon  a  discolored  scrap  of  an  old 
book,  the  title  of  which  is  lost,  which  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Jonathan 
Haggins,  of  Macoupin  county.  As  the  extract  is  brief  and  is  worth 
preserving  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  I  here  transcribe  it : 

"  Cankkb- WORMS. — In  the  year  1789,  the  Kev.  John  Cushing,  of  the 
county  of  Worcester  (Mass.),  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  a  method  to  destroy  Canker-worms  in  the  egg.  It  is  as 
follows :  In  autumn,  before  the  ground  be  frozen,  take  an  iron  bar  and 
make  a  number  of  holes  under  each  tree,  near  the  body ;  thrown  in  a 
few  kernels  of  corn  into  each;  let  in  swine;  and  they  will  root  the 
ground  over  and  over,  which  will  not  only  so  disturb  the  eggs  deposit- 
ed in  the  ground  as  to  destroy  them,  but  it  will  be  very  salutary  to  the 
trees.  If  othing  is  better  te  make  apple-trees  flourish  than  to  have  hogs 
turn  up  the  ground  under  them. 

^'This  method  (added  Mr.  Cushing)  I  had  from  Mr.  Edward  Ray- 
mond, of  Sterling,  who  has  tried  it  with  success." 
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Tha  prsctical  advice  given  in  thiB  extract  ia  by  &«  means  devoid  of 
valae,  bat  the  writer  has  falleD  into  the  error  of  mistaking  the  chryw* 
lids  of  the  ioBect  for  its  egge. 

Bnt,  like  other  widely  spread  noziotiB  insects,  the 
had  ita  seasons  of  increase  and  decrease.    It  was 
Haaeachneetta  seventy  years  ago ;  sabseqnently  it 
known  in  that  State  for  many  years.     It  is  said  to 
after  a  very  heavy  frost  in  the  month  of  Jane  whic 
pillars.    Bat  this  is  hardly  probable  of  so  hardy  an  in 
worm.    They  appear  to  have  been  naraerooa  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
in  the  year  1640,  and  several  preceding  years ;  bat  Dr.  Harris  states 
that  from  1841  to  1847  they  almost  disappeared  from  that  section,  bat 
that  they  rapidly  increased  again  after  the  last  mentioned  date. 

It  is  remarkable  that  several  of  onr  noxiooe  insects  which  are  most 
destitate  of  the  meaos  of  locomotion,  bare  become  the  most  widely 
spread  over  the  conntry.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Oyater-shelt  Bark- 
loose,  the  Wbite^potted  Tnssock-moth,  and  the  Cankei^wwrn,  in 
all  of  which  the  female  ia  destitate  of  wings.  The  Canker-worm  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  first  known  as  a  noxions  insect  in  New  Eng- 
land, bat  it  has  now  become  spread  over  all  the  northern  and  western 
SUtea,  as  far  vest  aa  Iowa,  and  sa  far  aonth  as  Misaonri.  I  have  received 
the  past  season,  accoante  of  eerioas  damage  by  them  from  Clinton, 
Wiaconain,  and  DnQaoin  in  the  sonthern  part  of  Dlinois,  and  from 
several  intermediate  places.  Reports  of  their  injoriee  have  idso  been 
eomnianicated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  from 
Norfolk  connty,  Masaacbneetts ;  from  several  coonties  in  Ohio,  and 
from  Jefferson  connty  in  Iowa.  lo  these  commanicatione  they  are 
•emetimee  designated  as  the  VeasaHng-worm,  and  aometimea  aa  the 
Black  span-worm.  Bat,  as  night  be  expected  from  the  wingless  char- 
teter  of  the  females,  their  distribution  is  very  aneqaal  and  apparently 
arbitrwy,  a  common  road  sometimes  serving  foryeatB  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween a  free  and  an  infested  orchard, 

DBSORTFTIOir. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  insect,  in  its  several  stages,  ia  etiffl- 
dently  obvious  in  tiie  fignres  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  are  of  a 
pale  grajeolor,  and  have  no  conspicaons  markings.  The  wings  of  the 
aoaia  areof  a  very  thin  and  flexible  texture,  and  are  usually  seen  more  or 
less  denuded  of  their  seales.  The  females,  aa  already  stated,  are  wing- 
icas.    They  vary  in  length  ^m  two  to  five-tenths  of  an  inch.    Their 
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gnj  color  is  prodnc«d  b;  short  black  haira  and  scales,  od  a  wbitisb 
gronnd.  The  thorax  is  hoary,  QBaally  with  a  distinct  transTe^se  black 
md.  Some  individaals  have  a  distinct  black  dorsal 
he  length  of  the  bod;,  bnt  this  is  oeuallj  intermpted^ 
or  wantinf^.  Their  general  color  is  so  similar  to  that 
apple  tree  that  they  are  easily  overlooked,  when  not 
iroboscia  is  obsolete  in  both  sexes }  and  these  ineecta 
eir  imago  slate, 

THE   NArCBAL   BISTOBT 

of  ibese  insects  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs  upon  various  trees,  but  mostly  upon  the  apple-treft 
and  the  elm.  These  eggs  hatch  in  the  latter  partof  April  or  beginning 
of  May,  or  at  about  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the  red  enrraot — the 
time  varying  a  week  or  two,  according  to  latitnde  and  the  cbaraeter  of 
the  season.  The  caterpillars  feed  npon  the  foliage,  and  are  often  so 
nnmerous  as  to  detoliate  whole  orchards  of  apple-trees  or  whole  parks 
<^  elms.  They  attain  their  fall  growth  iu  about  one  month,  wheu  they 
let  themselves  down  by  a  thread,  and  burrow  from  two  to  six  inches 
into  the  gronnd.  Here  tbey  asenme  the  chrysalis  state,  and  remain, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  through  the  winter  and  nutil  the  liret  mild 
weather  of  spring  releases  them,  by  removing  the  snow  and  frost  Iroia 
the  enrface.  They  immediately  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  tree, 
and  crawl  np  its  tmuk.  The  winged  mates  are  now  seen  flutterini; 
abont  the  wingless  females,  and,  after  pairing,  the  females  deposit  their 
eggs  and  perish,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  their  existence. 

REOosD  or  ISil. 

I  wilt  iatrodoce  the  practical  treatment  of  this  subjsct  by  a  condensed 
record  of  my  observations  npon  this  insect,  daring  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer ot  IbTl.  Such  records,  if  carelutly  made,  otten  ptssess  an  intrin- 
sic  value,  inasmuch  as  they  present  the  actnal  facts  and  obeervaliona 
npon  which  the  opiaioDS  ot  the  author  arc  fonnded,  and  from  which 
others  also  can  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  we  sometimes  find  it 
convenient  to  reter  to  them  for  purposes  wbivb  the  author  did  nut  euit- 
template. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1870  my  attention  was  called  to  a  small  orchard 
of  apple  trees,  within  less  than  a  mile  froui  my  reaidenoe,  which  had 
been  stript  of  ite  leaves  by  some  kind  of  caterpillar.  Upon  visiting  it  I 
found  the  trees  nearly  bare  of  foliage,  bat  not  an  insect  could  be  fouiKL 
They  had  done  their  work  of  destruction  and  disappeared.    I  had  ^o 
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doabt  that  the  Oanber-worm  had  been  theagentof  the  mischief,  thongh 
I  had  nerer  happened  to  have  an  opportnnit;  to  observe  the  habite  of 
tbii  inaect  where  it  prevailed  to  so  largo  an  extent 

The  winter  of  1870-71  was  equable  and  tnild.  There  was  an  uhuburI 
M  of  anew  for  this  sectioQ  of  the  conntrj,  and  the  gronod  was  out 
daeplj  irotaa.  The  first  week  of  Mardt  was  remarkabl;  warm,  and 
tie  renuiant  of  tnow  disappeared,  except  where  it  bad  been  deeply 
drifted. 

CtHiag  the  canker-worms  to  miod,  I  suspected  that  under  these  cir- 
eninetuces  the  moths  would  l>e  moving  early  in  the  season. 

Hardi  7. — (TpoD  visiting  the  infested  orchard  late  in  the  afternoon, 
I  foDod  many  of  the  male  moths  flying  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
tnd  digfating  apon  them.  Kot  a  female  was,  as  yet,  to  be  seen.  But 
Dpmi  looking  amongst  the  dead  grafis,an(l  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree?, 
I  fotnd  a  considerable  number  of  the  wingless  females,  inactive  and 
■pptrently  torpid. 

Kemaining  in  the  orchard  till  it  began  to  get  dark,  I  noticed  a 
■biking  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  moths  of  both  sezee.  The  k  males 
onld  now  be  teen  emerging  from  their  concealment,  and  crawling 
inded  by,  and  often  paired 
orchard  ^am  the  same 
found  the  mothe  still  tra- 
ipon  the  larger  branches, 
nd  reetlees  activity  wliicb- 
.  and  subseqnent  obeerva- 
apuEonlar  in  their  habits, 

orenoon.  Only  here  and 
on  looking  under  the  dead 
and  nnder  the  loose  bark 
B  of  both  sexes,  but  e^pc- 
I  crowded  together  torpid 
of  night  to  resnme  their 
sometimes  counted  under 

inrred  a  violent  thunder- 
settled  into  a  steady  rain 
ight  It  grew  cold  in  the 
of  snow.  I  was  curious 
'  the  weather  had  aflected 
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the  Oanker-worm  motbSi  espeoially  a8  moet  of  them  were  not  se  pro- 
tected, but  that  they  most  have  been  freqaently  drenched  with  cold 
rain.  I  conld  not  find  that  any  of  them  were  seriously  damaged,  bat 
only  rendered  a  little  more  torpid  for  the  time  being. 

March  10. — ^Rather  cold  and  windy.  Mereary  at  45  ^  •  Yiuted  the 
ordiard  and  remained  till  after  six  o'clock  in  the  CTening.  Very  few 
moths  moving ;  examined  the  ends  of  the  lower  braachea  of  several 
trees,  bat  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen  moths  in  all,  and  these  had 
uniformly  stationed  themselves  in  the  little  crotdiea  formed  by  the 
forks  of  the  smaller  branches  or  twigs. 

March  11. — Oanght  a  male  flying  near  my  honse  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  infested  erchard,  just  before  dark.  Evening  calm,  mer- 
cury at  40  ^ .  Yisited  the  orchard  after  dark  with  a  lantern,  and 
found  the  trees  quite  animated  again  with  the  ascending  moths,  many 
of  them  in  pairs.  Many  were  now  seen  making  their  way  out  upen 
the  limbs  of  the  trees,  but  seemed  generally  to  stop  short  of  the  small 
branches. 

March  IS. — ^Examined  the  infested  trees  with  the  special  view  of  de« 
terminlng  where  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Found  mMy  clusters  of  eggs 
attached  to  the  under  side  of  loose  scales  of  bark  on  the  trunk  and 
branches ;  never  close  to  the  ground ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  only  a 
few  inches  above  it,  but  becoming  more  numerous  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  and  still  more  so  upon  the  large  branches.  Found 
no  eggs  on  the  smooth  branches  or  twigs,  except  where  some  accidental 
protection  could  be  obtained.  I  detected  some  of  the  eggs  concealed  in 
the  tufts  of  dead  leaves  produced  by  the  Leaf-crumpler  or  larva  of  the 
Pkyoita  nebtdo;  and  upon  further  examination  found  that  in  almost 
every  instance  these  tufts  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  Canker-worm 
moth  as  a  depository  for  her  eggs.  In  some  cases  the  open  ends  of  the 
last  year's  cones  were  found  crammed  full  of  eggs. 

At  this  date  I  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  ascent  of  the  female  moths,  by  putting  around  the  trees 
bands  of  bay,  rope  and  tin,  which  will  be  described  more  fully  in  the 
sequel. 

March  16. — ^Very  warm  and  showery.  Mercury  at  70®.  Went  out 
to  the  orchard  just  as  it  was  getting  dark  and  remained  over  an  hour. 
I  had  never  seen  the  moths  so  abundant  The  trunks  of  the  trees 
were  alive  with  thousands  of  ascending  moths.  Indeed,  the  ascent  of 
the  Oanker-worm  moths,  at  the  hight  of  their  season,  in  a  badly  infested 
orchard,  jM^senta  a  most  curious  and  animated  spectacle.    As  evening 
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qiprotches  a  few  atraggling  moths  may  be  seen  issning  from  the  dead 

gna^  aroand  the  foot  of  the  tree,  or  from  under  the  scales  of  bark  where 
thejbave  fonnd  shelter  daring  the  daj.  But  as  the  darkness  deepens 
the  activitj  becomes  general,  and  soon  the  trunks  of  the  trees  become 
aEve  with  the  maltitudes  of  ascending  moths  of  both  sexes;  the  wing- 
lees  females  eagcsrlj  making  their  way  up  the  trunk,  attended  \>j  flocks 
of  the  winged  males.  Sometimes  a  female  will  be  wholly  hidden  from 
eight  under  two  or  three  superincumbent  males,  and  her  presence  is 
only  known  by  the  steady  upward  progress  of  the  fluttering  mass,  as 
she  presses  onward  up  the  steep  ascent,  though  burthened  within  and 
encambered  without,  scarcely  pausing  tor  love's  dalliance  by  the  way, 
bat  dragging  her  partner  along  with  her,  urged  by  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  grand  purpose  of  her 
bAing:  the  deposition  of  the  germs  of  her  future  progeny  on  the 
bnmdiee  above,  where  her  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  their  appropriate  food. 

March  IS. — Weather  much  changed  ;  but  little  above  freezing ;  raw 
tod  misty.  Examined  the  moths  at  dark,  but  only  one  here  and  there 
eoold  be  seen  moving. 

March  17. — Evening  clear  and  cool.  Mercury  at  44**.  Moths  mov- 
iBg  in  considerable  numbers,  and  upon  those  trees  where  bands  of  tin 
sad  hay  had  been  put  around  the  trunks,  many  moths  were  found  con- 
gregated below  the  obstructions. 

March  S5. — Since  the  last  date  the  weather  has  been  very  cold  for 
the  season,  freezing  at  night  and  moderating  but  little  by  day.  I  have 
iKted  the  orchard  but  once,  and  that  in  the  day  time.  This  evening, 
As  weather  having  moderated,  mercury  at  48^,  cloudy,  wind  east,  I 
It  out  to  the  inlested  orchard  an  hour  after  dark.  Moths  still  run- 
bat  noticed  mostly  below  the  obstructing  bands. 

April  7. — Weather  since  last  date  rather  oold  for  the  season.  I  have 
iMmined  the  moths  a  few  times,  but  no  observations  of  iniportaace 
been  made.  To-day  has  been  very  warm,  mercury  up  to  80* ; 
the  orchard  an  hour  after  dark  ;  counted  thirty  moths  on  one 
tarn  below  the  band ;  examined  ol^er  trees  upen  whieh  there  was  no 
shtmction.  Upon  only  one  of  them  a  few  moths  were  fonnd  moving, 
fMI  eeoogh  to  show  that  some  stragglers  continue  to  aseend  the  trees 
Mhte  as  the  first  week  of  April. 

KITHBBB  OT  BOOS   ANB   PLAOB   OF  PEFOSrr. 

Ae  boMle  Ganker*worm  moths  differ  much  in  size,  varying  as  we 
tive  stated  fi^om  two  to  five-tenths  of  an  iaoh  in  length,  imd  the  nnm* 
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ber  of  eggs  laid  by  each  individual  varies  accordingly.  I  have  found 
in  the  emallest  moths  only  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs,  whilst  the  largest 
contain  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

As  the  season  for  laying  the  eggs  is  now  past,  I  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  examinations  with  the  view  of  determining  definitely  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited.     Whilst  the  moth  of  the  Tent-caterpillar 
covers  her  eggs  with  a  water  proof  varnish  and  deposits  them  on  the 
exposed  twigs,  the  Canker-worm  moth  does  not  so  protect  her  egge, 
and  only  secretes  enough  of  a  glutinous  fluid  to  stick  the  eggs  to 
the  bark.     She  therefore  always  seeks  some  other  protection,  and 
this  is  furnished  almost  exclusively  by  the  loose  scales  of  bark.     In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  no  eggs  are  found  on  the  twigs  or  the 
small  smooth  branches.    Dr.  Harris  states  that  the  eggs  are  deposited 
^'  in  the  forks  of  the  small  branches,  or  close  to  the  young  twigs  and 
buds.''    But  I  must  conclude  that  Dr.  Harris  did  not  make  this  state- 
ment from  his  own  observation.     I  have  recorded  above  that  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather  the  temale  moth,  afler  she  has  ascended  the  tree,  and 
passed  out  upon  the  branches,  often  seeks  the  slight  aud  only  available 
shelter  afforded  by  the  forks  of  the  twigs,  and  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  she  would  deposit  her  eggs  there.    But  if  she  ever  so  deposits 
them,  it  must  be  very  rarely  and  exceptionably.    After  a  diligent 
search  with   the  aid  of  a  lens  on  several  different  occasions,    upon 
heavily  infested  trees,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  of  the 
eggs  in  this  situation,  nor  elsewhere  than  under  the  scales  of  bark,  with 
the  solitary  exception,  above  referred  to,  of  the  protection  afforded  bj 
the  erumpled  leaves  and  cones  of  the  Phycita  nebido,* 

A  corroboration  of  this  view  is  furnished  by  a  remark  of  my  oorrea 
pondent,  Mr.  J.  Tinker  of  Wisconsin,  who,  speaking  of  these  insects 
which  have  been  very  destructive  upon  his  place,  incidentally  remarks 
^'  They  do  not  bother  small,  smooth  barked  trees,  either  in  the  nurserj 
or  orchard."  1  may  here  add  that,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Tinke 
stated  that  he  had  found  the  eggs  of  this  insect  in  the  dried  apple 
which  had  adhered  to  the  tree  through  the  winter. 


*  An  infeereating  instonoe  of  thii  habit  of  the  Canker-worm  moth  was  communicated  to  i 
by  Mr.  Elmer  Baldwin.  He  stated  that  at  one  time  his  orchard  became  infested  by  tlieoe  i 
sects,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  Leaf-crumplers  were  very  numerous  and  troubleaome.  m 
that  the  moths  availed  themselves  of  the  shelter  thus  afforded  for  the  deposition  of  their  egQ 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  most  efficient  modes  of  getting  rid  of  | 
Canker-worms,  to  gather  and  destroy  the  crumpled  nests  of  the  Fh^eUah-4iiUM  destroying  t 
noxious  inaeota  by  the  lame  operation. 
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I  haye  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  moths  deposit  their  eggs 
tlmoit  ezcluaiyely  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  loose  scales  of  bark, 
and  not  upon  the  body  of  the  tree.  Why  they  should  always  attach 
their  eggs  to  the  dead  bark  over  them,  rather  than  to  the  smooth  living 
bark  under  them,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  but  that  they  do  so  puts 
tbem,  to  a  great  extent,  at  our  mercy.  For  it  is  evident  that  by  ecra- 
piog  off  the  dead  bark  on  the  trunk  and  branches,  any  time  between 
the  laying  and  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  so  large  a  proportion  of  t!^ 
flggs  wUI  be  destroyed  that  the  comparatively  few  wbich  may  escape 
will  not  be  numerous  enough  to  effect  any  serious  amount  of  damage. 
The  bark  and  eggs  thus  scraped  off  should  always  he  caught  upon  a 
iheet  or  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  burned. 

BXOOSD  OONTINUBD. — TIMS    OF  HATCHING. 

April  87. — ^About  a  week  ago  I  saw  a  few  young  Oanker-worms  on 
die  trees,  but  they  were  evidently  premature  stragglers,  as  the  foliage 
had  then  scarcely  b^un  to  open.  But  to-day,  the  red  currant  being  in 
pretty  full  bloom,  and  the  leaves  on  some  of  the  apple  trees  being  half 
expanded,  I  found  almost  every  tuft  of  leaves  which  I  examined  occu- 
pied by  two  or  three  minute  Oanker*worms. 

May  11. — Oanker-worms  not  injured  by  frost  The  first  part  of  May, 
asee  the  Canker-worms  hatched,  has  been  cold  and  rainy,  and  on  Fri- 
day the  fifth,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  snow,  and  water  froze  at  night, 

Yiflited  the  Canker-worms  to-day  and  found  them  in  good  condition. 
The  told  weather  had,  at  most,  only  checked  their  growth  a  little.  The 
vonna  vary  much  in  size,  implying  that  the  eggs  do  not  all  hatch  at 
oee.  Many  of  them  are  now  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long.  Koticed 
tk  ease  with  which  they  are  jarred  from  the  trees.  A  slight  rap  upon 
a  branch  will  let  off  a  shower  of  them,  all  hanging  by  their  threads. 
I  tried  the  plan  of  sweeping  them  away  by  passing  a  pole  horizontally 
■ider  the  tree.  It  is  evident  that  a  vast  number  of  them  can  be  swept 
flf  in  thia  way,  and  could  be  destroyed  by  having  a  brush  fire  at  some 
one  or  more  convenient  points,  over  which  the  pole  could  be  held  for 
I  few  minatea. 

APPBOPaiAl-BHXSB    OF  JTAMB. 

lUy  98. — ^Whilst  looking  at  the  apple  trees  blasted  by  this  insect,  I 
struck  with  the  appropriateness  of  their  popular  name  of  Canker- 
By  eating  numerous  irregular  holes  through  the  leaves,  they 
pt  the  flow  of  sap,  so  that  the  leaf  becomes  withered  and  brown 
More  it  is  wholly  eaten,  and  the  tree  presents  the  appearance  of  having 
hesi)  Boortched  by  fire. 
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KODE  OF  MIGBATinV. 

May  24, — Most  of  the  worms  nearly  full  grown,  but  others  only  half 
grown.  Many  worms  are  leaving  the  defoliated  trees  by  hanging  down 
apon  their  threads  and  trusting  to  the  wind  to  swing  them  on  to  the 
neighboring  trees.  When  the  wind  blows  freshly,  the  worms  are  car- 
ried off  nearly  horizontally  to  a  distance  of  many  feet.  1  saw  some 
to-day  floating  thirty  feet  from  the  tree.  As  the  web  by  which  they 
are  suspended  is  scarcely  visible,  the  worms  often  hare  the  appearance 
of  flying  in  the  air.  At  the  same  time  I  could  find  very  few  worms  on 
the  trunk,  showing  that  their  normal  way  of  migrating  is  not  by  crawl- 
ing down  the  tree  but  by  floating  off  on  threads. 

DIUIUIAL  nr  THSIB  94M19B. 

Whilst  the  parent  motks  are  noctmral  or  orepa8Ciilar>  the  larvae  are 
diurnal  in  their  habita.  They  are  seen  feeding  and  migrating  by  day, 
and,  having  put  twenty  or  more  of  them  in  a  breeding  cage,  and  ezMa- 
ined  them  for  a  succession  of  nights,  I  always  found  them  stationary 
on  the  leayea,  and  often  standing  off  in  hoiiaontal  or  grotesque  atti- 
tudes. 

PBAOnOAL  TBEATMSHT. 

I  will  now  give  a  condensed  statement  of  a  series  of  experiments 
which  I  instituted,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  the  end  so  long 
sought  for  in  combatting  this  insect,  namely :  the  preventing  the  female 
moths  from  ascending  the  tree.  As  these  females  are  destitute  of 
wings,  they  cannot,  like  most  other  insects,  fly  upon  the  trees,  but  are 
under  the  necessity  of  crawling  up  the  trunk,  in  order  to  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  the  branches  above.  To  prevent  her  so  doing  has  been  the 
study  of  gardeners,  fruit  growers  and  amateurs  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  and  yet  no  contrivance  and  no  application,  at  once  simple, 
cheap  and  effective,  has  ever  been  suggested.  In  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence between  man  and  the  Oanker-worm,  the  latter  has  thus  far  come 
off  victorious.  Many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to.  A  leaden 
trough  fitted  around  the  trunk,  and  filled  with  oil,  has  been  found  the 
most  effective,  and  might  be  used  to  preserve  a  few  choice  trees ;  but 
it  requires  consideraUe  attention  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  it  i$  altogether 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  most  common  and  generally  %ft- 
proved  method  has  been  the  application  of  a  band  of  cloth  around  the 
tree,  besmeared  with  some  adhesive  substance,  which  will  entangle  the 
feet  of  the  ascending  moths  and  hold  them  eaptive.    For  this  purpoae 
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tir  liu  generally  been  aeed  m  most  available  and  effective.  Bot  this 
method  is  very  troableBome  and  aBsatiBfactoryj  when  attempted  to  be 
oted  apon  any  considerable  acale.  The  tar  dries  rapidly  in  the  ur, 
ud  hu  to  be  renewed  u  often  as  every  other  day  ;  and  when  we  con- 
nder  that  the  moths  sometimes  commence  rnnning  in  the  fall,  and  oon- 
liBH  to  do  to  on  mild  days  in  winter  and  all  throngb  the  month  of 
Hireh,  ve  can  see  that  ths  remedy  demands  too  mnch  time  and  atten- 
tion to  be  practiced  in  large  orchards. 

Mr.  Walsh,  in  an  article  opon  this  subject  in  the  "Practical  Ento- 

molo){)Bt,"  assnmiDg  that,  In  order  to  make  this  remedy  sncceeefal,  it 

ms;  be  neeessary  to  renew  the  tar  every  day  from  the  last  of  October 

to  the  middle  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  cold  days  in  the  dead  of 

wi'niM  m^  AS  fn  .-nf^Hu.r.t  n«.»  ftr,i=  tt,a  n>r>tha  bot  also  tho  youDg  cater- 

itioD,  goes  into  a  calcnlation 

ly  the  cost,  if  by  so  doing  we 

□estion  his  calculation  as  a 

y  aeelese,  as  a  general  prlnci- 

as  insects  which  will  reqnire 

s  in  the  year,  or  any  consider- 

perienco  shows  that  people  in 

ions  lusects  if  the  contest  re- 

le,  thonght  or  money.    Many 

ment  formerly  recommended 

oaer"  to  the  Michigan  State 

rn  the  infested  trees  for  fire- 

i,  and  turn  their  attention  to 

;  a  livelihood. 

bservatioDs  upon  the  Canker- 
stter  from  Mr.  John  Tinker, 
tefore  had  occasion  to  refer, 
ankei^worm.  I  immediately 
ind  derived  some  interesting 
lerience  with  this  destrnctire 
I  will  perish  after  having  been 
ilh  respect  to  the  orchard  in 
ave  learned  that  the  Oanker- 
jnr  years  ago,  and  now  some 
jying  condition.  Mr.  Tinker 
and,  at  my  snggestion,  need  a 
fi  found  wonld  spread  easier 
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Mr.  Tinker  continues :  ^*0n  acconnt  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather 
I  have  had  to  set  a  tin  of  tar  mixture  in  a  pail,  and  fill  the  space  with 
hot  water,  to  make  it  flaid,  so  as  to  apply  it  with  gn  old  paint  bmsh. 
Mj  mm  an  1 1  ran  off  one  thousand  trees  this  afternoon,  in  four  hoars 
— second  coat  The  first  coat  takes  longer.  Amoant  of  material  used 
for  one  thousand  trees,  averaj^^ing  six  inches  in  diameter,  from  three  to 
four  gallons.    The  first  coat  takes  about  five  gallons.^' 

In  a  former  letter  Mr.  Tinker  says :  **Yonr  letters  of  the  7th  and  9th 
are  received.  I  got  mj  tar  on  the  9th,  and  have  been  into  the  tar  and 
moths  knee-deep  since;  have  caught  enough  already  to  fence  the  farm, 
but  whether  I  shall  succeed  in  catching  the  rest  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
have  observed  the  same  as  yon  have:  that  they  run  at  night,  even  with 
the  thermometer  at  eight  degrees  below  freezing.''  I  have  not  myself 
bad  an  opportunity  to  see  them  moving  at  so  low  a  temperature,  bnt 
the  above  record  shows  that  they  will  run  on  quite  cold  nights,  provi- 
ded it  be  not  stormy. 

Later  in  the  year,  after  the  Oanker-worm  season  was  past^  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Tinker,  inquiring  the  result  of  his  experiments  with  tar.  The  fol- 
lowing  extract  give  the  substance  of  his  reply:  ^'My  efforts  held  the 
Canker-worms  somewhat  in  check,  still  they  stripped  a  good  many 
trees ;  bat  they  left  so  early,  and  the  trees  growing  fast,  they  have  had 
a  good  growth  of  wood  since.  But  the  tar  must  be  put  on  every  after- 
noon, and  the  moths  run  this  year  nearly  a  month."  He  adds,  sub- 
stantially, that  unless  some  plan  can  be  invented  that  requires  less 
labor  and  looking  after,  he  is  satisfied  that  human  effort  will  not  exter- 
minate them. 

Other  sabstances,  which  do  not  harden  so  rapidly,  have  been  tried 

as  substitutes  for  tar.  Some  have  used  melted  India  rubber,  and  print- 
ers' ink  has  been  recently  recommended  in  the  ^^Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry."  But  the  pcactical  objection  to  all  such  applications  is, 
that  they  have  to  be  kept  fresh  not  only  through  the  whole  month  of 
March  and  a  part  of  April,  but  also  in  open  weather,  in  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  And  Mr.  Tinker's  experience,  like  that  of  thousands  who 
have  preceded  him,  shows  that  such  remedies  are  at  best  but  partial 
and  unsatisfactory. 

It  having  been  noticed  that  the  Canker  worm  moths  climb  with  dif- 
ficulty over  a  hard  smooth  surface,  attempts  have  been  made  to  inter- 
cept their  progress  by  surrounding  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  strips 
of  glass  and  bands  of  polished  tin.  I  have  repeated  these  experiments 
and  find  them,  like  many  of  the  other  methods  that  have  been  resor> 
ted  to,  a  partial  but  not  complete  preventive.    If  a  moth  be  placed 
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apoD  her  bick  on  b  piece  of  glass,  abe  caotiot  get  enfficieot  foot-hold  to 
tsTQ  OTW,  and  I  experimeDted  for  some  time  with  them  before  I  saw 
uj  of  them  succeed  in  crawling  ap  a  perpendicular  glasB  snrface.  Bnt 
I  tbaad  that  tbe;  can  do  bo,  thdogh  with  difficulty,  and  they  sometimes 
drop  off  in  the  attempt.  The;  adhere  to  smooth  earfaceB  in  the  same 
nj  that  the  honae-flj  does,  that  is,  b;  means  of  a  little  adhesire  pad 
iflaniula,)  eitaated  between  the  claws  at  the  extremity  of  the  feet, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  moth  has  bnt  one  pad  to  each  foot, 
ind  the  fl;  has  two,  and  the  brnsh  of  hairs  npon  the  nnder  side  of  the 
pad  ii  more  dense  io  the  flj. 

Id  the  eonrse  of  my  ezperiments  I  made  the  following  observatioDs, 
vliieh  wem  to  fnntish  the  key  to  a  practically  complete  control  of  this 
soUrioiis  insect.  I  first  tried  the  experiment  of  pnttiog  ronnd  the 
tnmk  of  one  of  the  infested  trees  a  plain  tin  band  four  inches  wide. 
The  nanlt  is  thus  recorded  in  my  diary  ; 

Much  18. — Went  oat  at  eight  o'clock  with  a  laotero  to  see  how  the 
upoiment  worked.    Mercary  at  84".    The  moths  were  asceoding  in 
"  dense  crowd  of  moths  all  around 

considerable  nnmber  had  crawled 
>  be  merely  holding  on  without 
ey  were  evidently  baalked  in  their 
rop  to  the  ground.  A  very  small 
.e  tree  above. 

rery  abundant,  as  recorded  above, 
ther  tin  band  outside  of  the  first, 
dem  so  as  to  close  the  passage, 
iid  not  accumulate  between  the 
inner  one,  as  in  the  former  esper- 
a  plain  tin  band,  tbor  inches  wide, 
moths  will  congregate  below  it, 
it.  A  email  proportion  go  over, 
degree  of  difficulty.  Tliat  they 
ally  pass  over,  can  only  be  ex- 
I  insects  are  baalked  or  disconcer- 
ce  none  of  the  shelter  which  their 
eggs,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  what 
vhich  impels  the  wingless  mother 
i,y  up  the  tree  witb  such  nntiring 
the  great  book  of  Natnre,  the  in- 
not  in  the  programme. 
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The  moths  congregrated  in  sach  nniubers,  one  npon  another,  that  at 
some  points  they  were  nearly  or  qaite  upon  a  level  with  the  oater  band, 
and  the  ontside  ones  passed  on  to  it.  Upon  reaching  its  apper  edge, 
if  the  rope  filling  were  on  a  level  with  it,  they  woald  pass  over  on  to 
the  tree  above ;  but  if  the  rope  happened  to  be  below  the  top  of  the 
bands,  the  insects  would  not  attempt  to  crawl  down  so  as  to  reach  the 
rope,  but  would  go  round  the  edge  Ull  they  came  to  a  place  where  it 
was  up  to  the  level  and  then  pass  over.  This  suggested  the  idea  that 
if  the  upper  edge  of  the  tin  band  were  made  to  stand  out  ft^e  all 
around,  the  insects  would  probably  be  completely  baulked  in  their  as- 
cending instincts.  As  the  free  upper  edge  of  the  outer  band  was  the 
essential  part  of  this  experiment,  I  simplified  the  operation  by  omitting 
the  inner  band,  and  putting  a  single  tin  band  outside  of  the  rope  band 
and  placing  it  so  that  the  rope  should  be  about  midway  between  its 
upper  and  lower  edges.  This  simple  contrivance  seemed  to  be  succesa- 
ful  for  all  practical  purposes.  Comparatively  few  moths  got  on  to  the 
outside  of  the  band,  and  these,  upon  arriving  at  its  upper  edge,  and 
being  unable  to  go  higher,  kept  traveling  round  and  round  the  edge 
until  they  became  discouraged. 

This  simple  method  of  placing  a  single  tin  band  over  a  band  of  rope 
was  adopted  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  though  the  moths  continued  to 
run  in  diminishing  numbers  all  through  the  remainder  of  the  month, 
yet  only  a  single  moth  is  recorded  in  my  diary  as  having  been  seen 
above  the  band  after  this  date. 

The  next  practical  question  that  arises  is :  what  course  will  these 
egg-laden  moths  take  if  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree  above  a  cer- 
tain circle.  My  observations  show  that  they  will  not  return  and  de* 
posit  their  eggs  amongst  the  dead  grass  and  leaves  around  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  as  I  had  apprehended,  nor  even  upon  the  lowermost  part  of 
the  trunk ;  but  that,  fedthful  to  their  instinct,  they  will  deposit  their  tgga 
as  high  up  as  they  can  get.  Accordingly,  I  found  the  under  side  of 
the  rope  densely  sprinkled  with  eggs,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree,  fer  ser- 
eral  inches  below,  almost  covered  by  them,  in  many  places  piled  upon 
each  other.  If  there  be  loose  scales  of  bark  at  hand,  they  will  crow4 
the  spaces  beneath  them  with  eggs,  and  when  these  fhil  they  will 
adopt  the  only  alternative  the  emergency  admits  of^  and  lay  their  eggi 
upon  the  exposed  surface,  though  at  the  time  they  are  deposited  the 
crowded  bodies  of  their  companions  must  furnish  a  temporary  shelter. 

If  the  simple  apparatus  above  described  proves  as  efiTectual,  upon 
further  trial,  as  it  has  in  my  experiments,  and  if  the  intercepted  moths 
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(f  Aegrttl  majoritj  of  them,  deposit  their  eggs  within  the  space  of  a 
lit  indies  below  the  obstraction,  then  we  shall  have  narrowed  down 
tke  practical  treatment  of  the  Oanker-worm  to  a  very  small  circle. 
The  only  remaining  necessity  will  be  to  dispose  of  the  eggs  in  snch  a 
mtimer  that  they  shall  not  hatch,  or  that  the  worms  proceeding  from 
them  ahall  not  ascend  the  tree.  I  have  proved,  by  experiment,  the 
tnikb  of  what  has  been  stated  by  others,  that  polished  sorfaces,  snch  as 
tin  and  glase,  inmish  no  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  the  young  worms. 
Thej  walk  with  the  utmost  ease  np  a  plate  of  glass,  its  smoothness  be- 
ing, in  their  case,  simply  equivalent  to  the  absence  of  obstructions. 

The  quickest  and  surest  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  destroy  the  vitality 

d  the  egge.    It  has  been  fonnd  that  the  eggs  of  insects  will  often  with- 

itand  much  stronger  applications  than  the  insects  themselves,  and  I 

bave  found  that  the  eggs  of  the  Oanker  worm  moth  may  be  smeared 

vith  Boft-eoap,  or  wet  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Paris  green,  without 

loflog  their  vitality.    But  the  least  touch  of  kerosene  oil  is  invariably 

tttal  to  them.    By  removing  the  bands,  immersing  the  pieces  of  rope 

is  boiling  water,  and  applying  kerosene  to  the  trunk  for  a  few  inches 

below  the  band,  the  greater  part  of  the  eggs  will  be  destroyed.    To 

■ike  the  work  more  thorough,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  the  kero- 

ine  over  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  between  the  band  and  the 

poQod,  as  some  eggs  are  found  under  the  bark  nearly  down  to  the 

|nxmd ;  and  this  suggests  the  propriety  of  putting  the  band  as  low 

^  as  convenient,  so  as  to  circumscribe  as  much  as  possible  the 

'fMeto  which  the  oil  is  to  be  applied. 

^  it  will  be  asked :  Will  not  the  direct  application  of  the  kerosene 
iqni  the  tree? 

ftieems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  certain  strong  and  pungent 
ees  cannot  be  applied  to  the  bark  of  trees  without  injury.    Ao- 
\j  we  find  that  it  has  been  the  common  practice  in  applying  tar, 
J  the  coal  tar,  to  the  trunks  of  apple  trees,  for  the  purpose  pf 
iPiNfiting  the  ascent  of  the  Canker  worm  moths,  to  first  surround  the 
with  a  band  of  coarse  cloth,  upon  which  the  tar  may  be  received, 
^appeared  from  my  experiment,  that  the  strong  applications  usually 
tte  of  to  destroy  insects,  fail  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  Oan- 
eggs,  whilst  the  least  touch  of  kerosene  is  fatal  to  them,  it 
desirable  to  test  this  matter,  and  determine  whether  the  direc 
of  kerosene  oil  to  the  trunk  and  branches  is  injurious  to  the 

Vol  m— 18 
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For  this  porpoae,  the  foUowitig  ezperimesito  were  performed : 

On  the  30th  of  March,  before  the  bnds  had  expanded,  I  selected 

two  thrifty,  five-year  old  apple  trees  and  anointed  them  all  over,  twiga 

and  all,  with  kerosene  oiL 

On  May  9th,  after  the  foilage  had  expanded,  I  anointed  the  trunk 

and  large  branc^s  of  another  tree,  leaving  tht  smaller  branches  and 

foliage  untouched. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  with  the  view  of  making  the  test  more  general, 
I  scraped  off  the  rough  outer  bark  from  the  trunks  of  a  number  of  for- 
est trees,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  space  of  about  two 
feet,  and  thoroughly  anointed  them  with  kerosene.  The  trees  experi- 
mented with  were  a  white  oak,  a  hickory,  an  iron  wood,  a  thorn,  and  a 
crab  apple.  I  examined  these  trees  at  various  times  ii)  the  summer  and 
fall,  and  could  not  find  that  any  permanent  injury  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them.  In  the  case  of  the  two  young  apple  trees  which  were 
anointed  all  over,  the:|first  crop  of  buds  were  either  killed  or  checked 
in  their  development,  and  these  trees  were  several  weeks  later  than 
others  in  leafing  out.  But  later  in  the  season  (July  5th)  these  trees 
appeared  as  healthy  and  their  foliage  as  full  as  any  others. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments,  similar  ones  were  made  with 
simply  greasy  substances,  such  as  lard  and  linseed  oil,  with  equally 
harmless  results. 

The  application  of  coal  tar  to  the  trunks  of  young  trees,  however, 
has  resulted  much  more  disastrously.  Mr.  Jonathan  Sells,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  imformed  me  that  having  seen  it  stated  in  an  agricultural  pa- 
per that  the  application  of  coal  tar  to  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  would 
keep  off  rabbits,  he  applied  it  to  a  space  of  six  or  eight  inches  high,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunks  of  sixty  apple  trees,  six  years  old  from  the 
graft,  and  every  tree  was  killed  and  subsequently  dug  up. 

How  can  we  explain  the  difference  in  these  two  results  ?  Was  it 
th%t  the  coal  tar  is  so  much  the  more  powerful  and  injurious  in  its  ef- 
fects, or  was  it  due  to  the  difference  in  the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
applications  were  made  { 

I  wrote  with  reference  to  this  point  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Tinker,  whose 
large  experience  in  these  matters  renders  his  opinion  of  much  value, 
and  in  his  reply,  under  date  of  September  12,  he  says :  ^^  I  have  seen 
young  trees  injured  by  coal  tar,  put  on  in  the  winter  to  keep  off  rab- 
bits, but  I  think  any  thing  will  injure  a  tree  more,  put  on  when  the  sap 
is  dormant,  than  when  growing.''    He  adds  that  he  has  found  pine 
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krnttinl;  bftmlen,  bnt  that  it  drisB  to  ntpidl;  that  it  reqnirflS  to  be 

nteved  *nrj  day. 

With  rttgard  to  the  particular  point  now  nnder  coaaideration,  how- 
aw,  vmuij :  tiie  application  of  kerosene  oil  to  the  trnnks  of  trees 
for  the  jmrpoM  of  dettroytng  the  eggfi  of  the  Canker-worm  moth,  my 
awn  expwiments,  aboTs  detailed,  Beem  to  show  coocluairely  that  it  is 
entirely  htnnleaB,  at  least,  in  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  thiB  is  the 
time  irtien  it  is  to  be  applied  for  this  pnrpose.  But  a  reaaonable  cantion 
u  to  the  extent  of  its  application  should  be  exercieed,  antil  tested  by 
fortber  asperience. 

Vi-IVRAI.  EHEUIBS. 

These  insects  hare  been  observed  to  be  destroyed  by  birds,  by  a 
Bamber  of  predaceoaa  ground  beetlea,  and  by  several  species  of  para- 
fitic  9isa.  My  own  observation*  upon  this  branch  of  the  snbjeot  have 
beu  very  liaaited,  and  mostly  of  a  negative  character.  I  have  seen 
DO  Oitnral  enemies  prerine  npon  them  to  any  appreciable  extent.  I 
irms  down  the  trunks  of  the 
Kties,  bat  only  in  occasional 

with  the  egga,  large  numbers 
acarut  or  mite.  This  is  aim- 
i  speoies  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Doruf,  and  which  he  says  he 
r-worm.  My  correspondent, 
them,  and  said  he  aaspected 
ihaerved  some  of  these  to  be 

I  have  repeatedly  examined 
m  in  the  act  of  sucking  the 
a  and  acari  shut  op  together 
a  nearly  or  qnite  all  hatched. 

Dttmhera  nnder  bark  where 
beervatioDS,  therefore,  do  not 
1  aa  Canker-worm  destroyers. 


ect  are  given  in  the  order  in 
with  the  appearance  of  the 


up  the  trees.    The  most  ap- 
ivaea  or  other  cloth  band,  six 
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inches  or  more  wide,  aroand  the  trunk  and  besmear  it  with  tar,  or  a 
miztnre  of  tar  and  molasses,  applied  every  other  day.  Roofing  felt 
besmeared  with  refuse  printers'  ink  has  been  recently  suggested  as  pre- 
ferable. The  method  suggested  in  this  Report  is,  to  put  a  band  of  rope 
or  closely  twisted  hay  around  the  trunk,  and  over  this  a  tin  band  about 
four  inches  wide,  placed  so  that  the  rope  shall  be  at  the  middle  of  the 
tin,  making  a  closed  cavity  below  and  a  free  edge  of  the  tin  above. 
The  time  to  use  these  appliances  is,  mostly,  in  the  month  of  March  ; 
but  also  at  other  times  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  open  to  permit 
the  insects  to  run. 

2d.  If  the  moths  are  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree  they  will 
deposit  their  eggs  below  the  obstruction,  and  for  the  most  part  near  to 
it   These  eggs  cau  be  destroyed  by  a  single  application  of  kerosene  oil. 

3d.  If  the  moths  are  not  prevented  from  ascending  the  tree  they  will 
deposit  their  eggs  mostly  upon  the  under  side  of  the  loose  scales  of  bark 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  large  branches.  Many  of  these 
can  be  destroyed  by  scraping  off  and  burning  the  scales. 

4th.  If  all  precautions  have  been  neglected,  and  the  eggs  have  been 
permitted  to  hatch,  then,  as  soon  as  the  worms  are  large  enough  to  be 
easily  seen,  jar  them  from  the  trees  and  sweep  them  away  with  a  pole, 
as  they  hang  by  their  threads,  and  burn  or  otherwise  destroy  them. 
Strong  washes,  such  as  Paris  green  water,  or  suds  made  from  the  whale 
oil  soap,  thrown  upon  the  trees  with  a  garden  syringe,  will  also  mate- 
rially check  their  depredations. 

5th.  If  the  worms  have  matured  and  gone  into  the  ground  for  win- 
ter quarters,  plow  the  ground  late  in  the  fall,  so  as  to  expose  the  pupse 
to  frost  and  the  action  of  natural  enemies.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
plowing  will  be  increased  if  a  few  handfuls  of  corn  be  plowed  in  under 
each  tree,  and  the  hogs  be  permitted  to  have  the  range  of  the  orchard. 

The  method  of  putting  on  the  tin  and  rope  bands  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  is  very  simple.  Take  a  piece  of  inch  rope — old  worn 
out  rope  is  jast  as  good  as  new—- tack  one  end  to  the  trunk,  two  feet  or 
less  from  the  ground,  with  a  shingle  nail,  driven  in  so  that  the  head 
shall  not  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  rope ;  bring  the  rope  round 
the  tree  and  let  it  lap  by  the  beginning  an  inch  or  two  ;  cut  it  off,  and 
fasten  it  in  the  same  manner.  Get  the  tinman  to  cat  up  some  sheets 
of  tin  into  strips  four  inches  wide,  and  fasten  them  together  end-wise, 
so  that  they  shall  be  long  enough  to  go  round  the  trees  over  the  r^pe 
band,  having  the  rope  at  the  middle.  Let  the  ends  of  the  tin  lap  a 
little,  punch  a  whole  through  them  and  fasten  them  with  a  nail  driven 
through  the  tin^and  rope  into  the  tree. 
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Rptonafimt  of  (hit  figttrm. — j,  the  wonn  in  ita  twisted  cue ;  h,  >  crumpled  miM  of  leavM 
etnainlDg  a.  number  of  vormi;  e,  the  anterior  part  of  the  wonn  or  larra,  magriified;  d,  the 
yalKt  oc  winged  Insoct 

THE  APPLE  AND  "WALNUT  LEAF-CRUMPLERS. 

(  Fhyata  iwiuia,  and  Hij/eUa  Jiiglam&i. ) 
Order  of  LEPIDOFTERA.     Family  of  TnfxniM. 

As  tbe  Becond  of  the  above-nftmed  iaeecte  ie  of  a  scientific  rather 
than  B  practical  iotereet,  we  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mate 
it  tbe  sobject  of  a  separate  article,  bat  to  treat  of  it  in  connection  with 
its  oongeoer,  the  well-known  Leaf-crnmpler  of  tbe  apple-tree.  We  have 
beea  confirmed  in  this  coarse,  we  will  not  say  by  the  opinion,  bnt 
rather  bj  the  saspicion  that  these  iasects  may  altimately  prove  to  be 
only  plant-varieties,  or,  to  ose  Mr.  Walsh's  more  expressive  term, 
phytophagic  varietjea  of  one  and  the  same  species  But  this  point  we 
shall  treat  of  more  fully  in  the  Bdqnel. 

Jftycita  nebulo  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  little  gray  moth  whose 
larva  forma  those  tnfts  of  dead  crnmp)ed  leaves  which  adhere  to  the 
twigs  of  apple  and  plam  trees  all  winter,  and  with  which  every  or- 
(jiardiat  is  &miliar.  The  first  account  of  this  insect  was  written  by 
the  aathor  of  the  present  Report,  and  published  in  tbe  September  nnm- 
ber  of  the  "Prairie  Farmer'*  for  the  year  1868.  As  this  account  gives  a 
brief  and  comprehensive  ontlioe  of  this  ioseot's  history,  we  here  re- 
prodnoe  it : 
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"  Thx  Appli-Tbie  akd  Plum-Tru  Liay-Orumplir, — ^This  insect  passes  the  winter  in  a  half- 
grown  larva  state,  and  is  rendered  veiy  conspicuous  at  this  season  by  the  little  clusters  of 
dried  leaves  attached  to  the  twigs  of  the  apple  and  plum-trees  in  which  the  larvae  lie  con- 
cealed, sometimes  singlj,  but  often  two  or  three  in  company.  Besides  the  covering  of 
dead  leaves,  each  larva  is  enclosed  in  an  elongated,  oonical  and  somewhat  twisted  case, 
rough  externally,  but  of  fine  texture  and  polished  surface  withiu.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  ex- 
pands in  the  spring,  the  caterpillar  begins  to  devour  the  leaves  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
drawing  them  in  around  itself,  and  confining  them  there  by  threads  of  web.  It  is  thus  en- 
abled to  feed  at  ease,  by  protruding  its  body  partially  from  the  larger  and  open  extremity  of 
its  case.  The  larva  arrives  at  maturity  about  the  end  of  June.  It  is  then  about  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  long,  sixteen-footed,  pale  dull  green,  with  a  brown  head.  It  now  slightly  closes  the 
mouth  of  its  case,  and  changes  into  the  chrysalis  state.  Before  the  middle  of  July  the  perfect 
insects  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  small  gray  moths  belonging  to  the 
fiimily  Tineidse.  The  antennse  setaceous  and  simple;  labial  palpi  long  and  recurved;  maxil- 
Ury  palpi  short  and  distinct;  wings  narrow  and  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  body  when  at  rest; 
length  four  and  a  half  lines,  or  less  than  half  an  inch;  color  light  gray,  slightly  varied  above 
with  brown ;  across  the  end  of  the  wings  are  three  oblique  blackish  lines,  the  terminal  one 
consisting  of  a  series  of  black  points." 

Sabsequently,  in  May,  1860,  Mr.  Walsh,  not  haviDg  noticed  this  ao- 
*  count,  pablisbed  in  the  same  journal  another  sketch  ot  this  insect,  ac- 
companied with  an  imperfect  figure,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
species  the  scientific  name  which  it  now  bears. 

Mr.  Walsh  designated  this  insect  by  the  popular  name  of  the  ^^  ras- 
cally leaf  crnm  pier,''  and  to  another  insect  which  he  described  he  ap- 
plied the  epithet  of  '^  the  hateful  grasshopper.''  Such  terms  cannot 
meet  with  general  approvaL  However  injurious  or  obnoxious  some 
insects  may  be  to  us,  the  application  to  them  of  epithets  indicative  of 
rascality  or  malignity  is  incorrect,  and  repugnant  to  good  taste.  The 
term  bogvSy  also,  applied  to  certain  insects  because  persons  ignorant  of 
entomology  have  mistaken  them  for  other  and  more  notorious  species, 
is  equally  objectionable.  The  specific  term  nebvlo  means  the  same 
thing  as  the  English  cognomen,  but  being  couched  in  one  of  the  dead 
languages,  it  is  perhaps  admissible,  more  especially  as  it  certainly  pos- 
sesses the  merit  of  euphony. 
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I,  tha  IuT&  in  Its  cue  inspeiMlad  betmen  two  Imtm  ;  the  dotted  ItnM  fhow 
ibtpMiiiin  o{  the  ew«  tMhiod  Um  Infj  b,  the  cue  imd  lepumlelj;  e,  (be  winga  of  PItytita 
•^tlt :  4.  wingf  at  F^tita  juglanJU;  I,  iiiB^ottmie^  at  P.iulmlehT«i  on  Hm  cnb-ftppU. 

The  iasect  to  which  I  hare  given  the  Bpecific  nsme  of  Jttgtan^, 

lira  ID  its  larra  state  apon  the  hickory  and  black-walnat.    The  pria- 

apal  interest  that  attaches  to  it  lies  in  its  does  relntionship  to  the 

^ee  jnet  describecl,  ilivolvinj;  the  cnrlons  qneetion  of  identity  of 

he  coloration  of  the  imago,  but 

larva. 

than  the  apple-tree  epecies;  for 
abdned  colore,  is  rather  prettily 
un  cinereous  or  ash-f^y  moth, 
solete  that,  in  most  individnals, 
!  before  me  at  the  present  mo- 
^vioy  and  fifteen  of  the  P.  jug- 
Tse  taken  from  the  black-walnnt, 
marked  as  having  been  obtained 
)ir  markirgs  rather  more  distinct 
mach  lees  eo  than  those  of  the 
P.  ne&ufo  with  the  average  epeoi- 
!  identity  conld  ecarcely  be  sne- 
)ped  specimens  uf  the  latter,  and 
each  of  them,  we  can  make  np 
present  a  ooneidemble  similarity 

and  the  form  and  mode  of  at- 
triking  differences  are  observed. 
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The  larvffi  themBelves  are  small,  almost  naked  or  hairless  worms,  and 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other,  differing  only  slightly  in  sise 
and  color ;  those  of  the  nebulo  being  a  little  larger  and  nsnally  of  a 
reddish-brown  color,  while  those  of  the  juglandU  often  incline  to  a 
dnll  green.  They  both  inhabit  cases  which  they  constrnct  of  web,  into 
which  is  compactly  woven  the  little  hard,  dry  particles  of  their  castings. 
The  cone  of  the  nebulo  is  of  a  brown  color,  a  spiral  or  twisted  form, 
and  is  often  attached  by  its  whole  broad  side  to  the  twig.  That  of  the 
juglwndis  is  of  a  slate-black  color  and  more  compact  stmctore ;  of  a 
straight  form,  and  invariably  snepended  by  its  smaller  extremity.  The 
cases  of  the  nehrdo  are  sometimes  attached  directly  to  the  twig,  lying 
around  it  in  a  spiral  form,  bat  they  are  nsnally  found  in  companies,  or 
two  or  three  in  a  dnmp  of  crumpled  and  partially  eaten  leaves ;  but  in 
this  case  they  take  the  precaution  to  anchor  their  cones  by  a  strong 
silken  cable  to  the  permanent  twig  from  which  the  leaves  proceed. 

The  habits  of  the  larva  of  the  black-walnut  species  is  in  striking  con- 
trast with  this.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  about  half  grown,  in  the 
spring,  it  leaves  the  twig  to  which  it  has  been  attached  through  the 
winter,  and  passes  out  upon  the  central  or  common  leaf-stalk  of  the 
long  pinnate  leaves  of  the  black-walnut,  usually  to  about  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  suspends  its  case  invariably  between  the  bases  of  two 
opposite  leaflets,  and  these  it  draws  down  and  ties  together  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  roof  above  it.  Upon  these  leaves  it  feeds,  always  commenc- 
ing with  the  tips,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  connection  of  the  leaf  with 
the  stalk.  I  have  seen  at  least  a  hundred  of  these  larvse  in  their  cases, 
but  never  saw  but  one  on  the  same  leaf. 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  whether  the  larva  takes  its  case  with  it, 
when  it  migrates,  or  leaves  it  and  constructs  a  new  one.  Mr.  Walsh 
speaks  of  the  larva  of  P.  nebjflOy'RS  traveling  from  limb  to  limb,  and 
carrying  its  case  with  it  But  he  gives  no  details,  and  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful whether  hf^  had  actually  seen  the  insect  so  migrating,  or  only  in- 
ferred that  it  did  so.  It  is  the  instinct  of  these  insects  to  tie  their  cases 
securely  to  the  tree,  and  they  could  not  move  them  from  place  to  place 
without  an  elaborate  separation ;  and  that  they  are  capable  of  construct- 
ing a  new  cone,  I  have  repeatedly  proved  in  the  case  of  the  larvss  of 
the  P,  jiLglcmdia^  by  taking  them  from  their  cones  and  placing  them 
naked  upon  another  leaf.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  they 
were  usually  found  to  have  constructed  or  commenced,  at  least,  a  new 
cone,  locating  it  in  the  ordinary  poeition,  at  the  junction  of  two  oppo- 
site leaflets. 
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uinau.  ijn>  axtdioul  sncBDiBa. 
n«  PlgmAi  iMduI^  nui;  be  oaUed  >  troobletome,  niher  thaa  a  very 
MXxm  EBMct.  They  alwajw  rendo*  tlt«  trees  oiuightlj  by  the  tofts 
d  enimpled  teaves  which  they  tie  together  and  partially  devour ;  aod 
tbiy  MRnetimeB  mchtply  eo  »  to  ooneideiaUy  damage  yoang  trees. 
If  tbey  are  tmitsaally  aamerDoB  they  oan  be  dieeked,  to  some  extent, 
\jj  thnvii^  air-diaked  lime,  loap  eads,  or  Ftuie  green  water  apon  the 
Craei;  not  by  any  direct  iajiuy  to  them,  for  tbey  are  so  protected,  both 
b;  tfaeir  cases  and  the  cmmpled  leaves,  that  each  applicatiODs  conld 
•CBcely  reach  them— but  by  rendering  the  foliage  distastefnl  or  poiaon- 
CM  (» theiu.  Bat  Uu  true  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  crnmplod  leaves, 
with  the  udoeed  larva,  in  the  winter  or  early  spring,  at  which  times 
t^f  farm  ooospieDons  objects  apon  the  leafless  trees. 

hi  a  result  article  npon  this  insect,  in  the  "Prairie  Farmer,"  by  Mr.   ' 

fi.  A.  Wier,  a  very  good  auggestioB  ia  made,  namely :  that  the  crum- 

(U  leaves  and  the  inelosed  worms  shoold  not  be  borned  or  otherwise 

tetRved,  bnk  that  they  should  be  taken  to  some  distance  from  the  froit 

d  there  left  nnharmsd.    The 

,  whilst  the  nsefol  .parasites 

M  safely  left  to  the  operation 
isitio  insects  prey  upon  them 
1  reared  a  species  of  Taehina 
uasitio  IcbneDm(H)-fl.y  infest- 
ent  me  some  of  the  cones  of 
B|  which  were  evidently  the 
id  in  the  summer  following, 
it  three  moths  (July  7th,  13tb 
arasitea,  of  which  I  obtained 
ipward  of  a  dozen  individnals 
mena  of  a  smalt  species  of 
natnial  protections,  tbey  ap- 
lemiea. 

A.  B.  Whitney,  of  Franklin 
e  been  mneh  less  Qamerons 
rly.  He  said  that  he  had 
rarda  from  the  ground  and 
worms  were  concealed,  and 

scattered  npon  the  ground 
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between  the  nnrsery  rowB|  from  which  the  insects  had  been  pecked 
by  these  birds.  Mr.  Whitnej  farther  remarked  that  he  had  noticed 
that  a  considerable  fall  of  snow  would  give  the  quails  a  vantage  ground 
which  enabled  them  to  obtain  those  worms  which  were,  ordinarilyi 
above  their  reach. 

With  respect  to  the  paramtes  of  the  P.  juglemdU^  I  may  here  state 
that  I  have  bred  from  their  conee  two  distinct  species  of  Ichneamon- 
fly,  one  of  which  was  different  from  the  species  obtained  from  the 
FhycUa  ndmlo. 

THE  QUESnOV  OF  BPSOIFIO  IDBHTITT^ 

Whether  the  insects  here  described  (and  the  qnestion  apfdiee  equally 
to  many  otl'er  similar  cases),  be  distinct  species,  or  only  plant  varieties 
of  the  same,  is  at  present  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  or  of  personal 
opinion.  The  question  could  be  definitely  settled  only  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, extending  through  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  the  insects 
should  be  changed  from  one  kind  of  plant-food  to  the  other,  and  notice 
taken  whether  there  were  a  gradual  tendency  to  those  variations  which 
we  now  see  to  exist. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  variation  of  spedes  according  to  d^erence 
of  location,  food,  and  other  circumstances^  is  one  which  is  attracting 
much  attention  amongst  naturalists  at  the  present  day.  It  involves  the 
important  question  whether  there  really  be  in  nature  any  such  thing  as 
species,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term ;  that  is,  whether  there 
be  any  definite  and  permanent  forms  which  have  existed  in  the  indefi- 
nite past,  subject,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to  slight  variation,  and  always 
tending  to  return  to  the  original  and  normal  type ;  or  whether  what  we 
call  species  are  only  varieties  of  a  comparatively  more  permanent  form^ 
and  this  permanency  owing  simply  to  the  force  of  drcumstances,  and 
not  to  any  inherent  law  of  their  being. 

The  subject  is  also  of  interest  as  having  an  important  bearing  upea 
what  has  been  heretofore  known  as  the  development  theory,  but  whicii 
is  at  present  more  commonly  called  the  Darwinian  theory,  after  the 
name  of  its  most  able  and  popular  expouoder.  Every  well-attested 
fact  which  shows  the  gradual  and  constant  change  of  organised  forms, 
tends  to  open  the  way  for  a  more  general  reception  of  this  theory,  by- 
showing  that  our  preKK)nce)ved  notions  of  the  original  creation  of  sp»> 
cies,  esbcntially  in  the  forms  in  which  they  now  exist,  cannot  be  main- 
tained. But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  profound  and  diffiooH 
questions  in  the  philosophy  of  natural  history.    It  has  been  our  otjsct 
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In  only  to  earefally  obserre,  and  pot  on  record,  a  few  of  the  data 
ipm  which  the  E«ttlement*of  sach  qaestioDB  mast  Dltimatel;  depend. 

DESOBIFTIOH. 
lafjk.  amMcntta  of  an  iaob.  Expwiae  of  vlDga,  ■aren-teiithfl,  cioenooa.  Top  of  the 
bid,  Mikr  ud  tcguin,  In  tome  ipGcimeni,  ftlmoBt  white.  Fore  wlnga  clDtMOoi,  wlthnwriy 
ik  Mti  llord  oMltj  palor;  k  Itrgo  triugotar  btackish  spot  on  the  middle  of  (be  oosta,  JuU 
btjnd  wUch  utd  oewl;  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  an  Wo  bkok  dott,  placed  buiTsraelf ; 
(ton  ooB&wlh  from  the  end  «f  the  wing  U  a  verj  obaconi  blacklib  double  bar,  and  lUll 
oHRr  Ifat  tip  an  otMcnrerow  of  blackiah  data;  on  the  poateiior  part  of  the  wing,  or  that  part 
ilickiiofipadte  the  ooila,  are  (wo  rather  large  pale  brick  oolored  fpots,  one  at  the  baae  and 
it  vim  DDt-thbd  of  the  wa;  to  the  tip.  Hind  winga  paler,  lomevhat  duakj  towaida  the  tip. 
itdcBoi  iDclining  to  pale  baB,  more  or  leu  dlatinotl;  faaoialfl  with  black  at  the  batea  i>f  tha 

AH  iht  aboi«  cbaraeten,  exoej:*  the  occaaioiuJ  whEtiah  on  the  bead  and  thorax  and  th* 
piWtaMortbe  (bra  winga,  acefinind  mnch  more  ooaiptcaoiu1;<Hi  the  Pl^eita  nAuio.  Tn- 
ted,  ikoB  macka  m«  naaall;  either  wiiotlf  or  partialtj  Indiitingniabable  on  the  i*.  pigUmdU, 
ai  itaaold  be  aearoelj  poiatble  to  dlatlnguiih  the  two  Insect*  by  inj  rerbal  deacrtption,  If 
^£diMt«ke  into  acMnml  their  Terj  dIttinctiTe  charaolera  and  liabita  In  (he  larra  atate. 
liikM  datactera  are  well  exhibited  in  the  aooompanjing  flgurea,  it  will  not  be  neoesury 
VdCHrOe  Uteia  oiora  folly  tW  wa  have  already  done  in  the  body  of  the  article.  We  may 
•ho  1^  ai  a  pretty  constant  diatinotire  mark  between  the  two  motha,  that  the  two  dote  on 
iti&k«f  tbe«[^)er  wing  In  P.fiiglmi£t  almost  always  nmh^etber  In  F,  mtitlo,  forming 
■  107  ibort,  bUA,  tranirene  bar. 

All  At  Ichnenmon-flte  which  I  bred  from  (baee  ineecto  I  pasaad  oret  to  Ur.  Riley,  who 
rS  iaaUx  tbeta  in  bta  next  annual  report. 

Tin  Tichina-Sj,  abort  ^oken  of  «•  having  been  bred  from  the  larva  of  Ffij/eita  nAuio,  I 


black;  third  joint  twice  as 
idee  of  the  front  with  a  doll 
iddle  blaok  Tkta  occupying 
ontinoed  down  the  face  to 
DIB.  Palpi  blacklah  brown. 
nxly  perceptible.  Abdomen 
I  flilTonB  »po(  en  the  aide  of 
1  segment,  aboat  half  of  (he 
Idle,  as  well  aa  at  the  end, 

usual  type;  first  posterior 
■lightly  curved  beyond  the 

moderately  curved.    Tarsal 

was  obtained  from  the  same 
I  as  follows:  Frost  broader. 
ody  mare  distinct.  The  Up 
and  with  the  tarsal  claws  of 
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Thif  speoiM  appears  to  belong  to  the  sub-genus  ExoHatOy  of  Meigen,  closely  allied  to  Ta^ 
china  proper,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  having  the  eyes  haiiy,  and  in  the  presence  of 
bristles  on  the  middle  of>he  second  and  third  abdominal  segments^  as  well  as  at  their  poste- 
rior margins,  whilst  Tachina  has  only  the  latter. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distinctlTc  obaraolers  of  the  thrt»«lofdy  aUM  sub-gea«r&>. 
Tachina,  Ezoriita  and  Lydeila: 

Third  joint  of  the  antennas  about  twice  as  long  as  the  second.  IVmo  nearly  Terftical, 
with  few  or  no  bristles  at  the  sides. 

Eyes  naked.    Stout  bristles  at  the  hind  margin  only  of  the  second  and  tinrd 

abdominal  segments Tachini^. 

Eyes  hah7.    Stout  bristles  on  the  hind  max^  and  mid^  of  the  abdomi- 
nal segments Exorlsta. 

Third  joint  of  the  antenna  three  times  as  long  as  the  second.  Face  oblique,  bristled 
at  the  sides.  Eyes  generally  hairy.  Usually  two  bristles  on  the  middle  of  the 
second  and  thurd  abdominal  segments I^della . 


PERIODICAL  CICADA. 

(  deada  SepUn/itcvn,    Linn.  ) 

Order  of  HOMOPTERA.    Family  of  Cioadid^. 

Harris'  Treatise,  page  206;  Fitch's  First  Report,  page  88;  Riley's  First  Report,  page  1  a 

The  year  1871  has  witnessed  one  of  the  periodical  retnrns  in  Korth* 
em  Illinois  and  the  borders  of  the  contiguous  States,  of  this  notorious  in- 
sect,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seventeen-year  Locust. 

In  several  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkably  and  anomalous 
of  the  insect  tribes.  Its  unprecedented  longeyity  in  its  larval  state 
and  subterranean  abode,  the  regular  periodicity  of  its  appearance,  and 
the  elaborate  and  systematic  deposition  of  its  eggs  in  the  twigs  of 
trees,  often  near  the  snmmif  of  forest  trees,  whilst  the  young  hatched 
from  them  live  exclusively  in  the  earth,  are  all  ca  culated  to  attach  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  history  of  the  Uicada. 

The  history  and  habits  of  this  insect  after  it  has  emerged  from  the 
earth  and  assumed  its  winged  form,  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  traoed 
by  the  authors  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  by  man  j- 
other  observers.  To  those  authors  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  detailed 
aotonnt  of  this  insect.  We  shall,  in  the  present  article,  ecHifine  our- 
selves  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  observations  nciade  during  the  season, 
and  especiaUy  to  such  facts  as  bear  upon  unsettled  points  in  its  hiatory.. 

.      ChBOOBAPHIOAL  BAVOB. 

Amongst  the  many  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
Periodical  Cicada,  is  the  great  extent  of  country  in  which  they  have 
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it  one  time  or  another  prevsiled.  Their  appearance  has  been  recorded, 
Rthu  die  lut  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  over  the  whole  extent  of 
llie  Dniled  States,  from  MaaaachnBetts  to  Florida,  on  the  Tiaeb ;  North, 
to  JGehigan  and  Wisconain ;  Soath,  to  the  Gnlf  States ;  West,  to  parta 
of  Euuas  aoA  NehrBska;  and  Sonth-west,  to  Loajeiana  and  Texas. 
And  se  it  is  now  known  that  dnring  all  the  intermediate  periods  these 
ioeeets  ue  matnring  nnder  ground,  at  the  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half 
tosibet,  we  most  condnde  that  alt  parts  of  the  conntry  where  trees 
nittUe  for  the  deposit  of  their  eggs  bare  grown,  are,  at  all  times,  nn- 
dennined  by  the  larvse  or  gmbfl  of  this  insect,  in  different  stagea  of  de- 
TelofBMBt  It  most  not  be  onderetood,  however,  that  they  are  eqnally 
^mndut  in  all  places. 

SometimeB  two  broods  appear  in  different  sections  of  the  eoaatry  in 
the  ume  year.  These  hare  been  described  as  the  brood  of  anch  a  year. 
Bnt  it  b  cTident  that  when  these  insects  prevail  in  two  or  more  places, 
nmote  from  each  otiier,  they  most  constitate  disLiQCt  broods,  and 
ilHnld  be  designated  by  their  locality  in  connection  with  the  year. 

HUHBEB   AJSfV  DEFOSITIOH  OF  BOOS, 

The  eggs  of  the  locnst  are  l^d  in  the  twigs  of  all  deddaons  trees, 
greens.    They  are  dfipoiited  in 

the  solid  wood  of  tJie  twig,  by 
female  inseot.  In  performing 
with  her  back  downward,  and 
der  side  of  the  twig.  Witboat 
ber  sawa,  two  grooves,  side  by 
arther  extremities^  leaving  a 
m  the  two  cells.  When  ihrnst 
a  little  handle  of  finely  eepa- 
ty,  which  secores  a  passage  for 
E  from  dosing  over  the  cavity — 
Lbcess  from  closing  too  soon,  by 
]e  woond.  The  fsmale  depouts 
.  than  the  twelfth  of  an  inch 
1  two,  at  as  angle  of  abont  44^, 
owards  the  loose  and  open  end 

which  they  are  placed.  After 
oves  on  a  few  steps  and  makes 
}re  of  eggs  is  ezhaasted.  The 
abont  foar  hnndred.    In  tboee 
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whicli  I  have  dissected  I  have  found  them  to  vary  from  three  hundred 
and  eighty  to  fonr  hundred  and  twenty. 

TIME  AND  OONDITIOKS  OF  HATOHING. 

Mr.  Kiley  states 'that  in  the  region  of  Saint  Lonis  the  eggs  of  the 
Seventeen-year  Cicada  hatch  from  the  20th  of  Jnly  to  the  1st  of  Aagast. 
In  the  latitude  of  Chicago  some  of  them  remain  anhatched  a  month,  at 
least,  later.  On  the  24th,  and  again  on  the  28th,  of  Angnst,  I  saw  in- 
dividuals in  the  act  of  hatching,  though  in  most  instances  only  empt  j 
egg  shells  could  be  found. 

As  the  young  locusts  obtain  their  subsistence  not  on  the  tree  but  in 
the  earth,  and  as  many  of  the  twigs  stung  by  the  parent  insects  break 
off  and  iSsdl  to  the  ground,  carrying  the  eggs  with  them,  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  this  constitutes  a  part  of  the  natural  econom  j 
of  the  insect ;  but  this  supposition  proves  to  be  erroneous  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  found  that  in  the  twigs  which  die,  whether  they  fidl 
to  the  ground  or  hang  upon  the  tree,  the  eggs  do  not  come  to  maturity^ 
the  moisture  of  the  growing  twig  seeming  to  be  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs. 

Upon  examining  the  eggs  in  many  twigs,  in  the  latter  part  of  August^ 
I  found,  quite  uniformly,  that  in  the  living  twigs  the  young  had  hatched 
and  gone,  leaving  only  the  white  membranous  envelopes  behind,  whilst 
in  the  dead  twigs  the  es^  were  unhatched,  somewhat  shrunken,  and 
of  a  pale«brownish  or  amber  color.  Some  exceptional  eases  are  seen^ 
where  vacant  eggs  shells  are  found  in  dead  twigs ;  but  these  cases  caa 
be  plausibly  explained,  upon  the  supposition  that  though  the  twigs  ul- 
timately perished  they  retained  their  vitality  long  enough  to  perfect 
the  enclosed  eggs.  The  sound  egg,  when  near  the  time  of  batching^ 
can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  abortive  eggs,  not  only  by  their 
whiter  color,  but  more  definitely  by  the  presence  of  two  distinct  dark- 
red  spots  at  one  extremity,  which  are  produced  by  the  eyes  of  the  en« 
dosed  insect  showing  through  the  thin  envelope. 

The  death  of  the  twig  is  caused  simply  by  the  mechanical  violence 
done  to  them  in  ihe  act  of  depositing.  Accordingly  it  is  usually  only 
the  small  terminal  part  of  a  twig  that  perishes,  whilst  the  stouter  basal 
part,  which  is  proportionately  less  damaged,  survives. 

These  insects  also  sometimes,  but  rarely,  perish  in  the  egg  from  the 
opposite  cause,  namely :  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the  twig  in  which  they 
are  deposited.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  thrifty  young  apple-trees, 
and  in  twigs  of  considerable  size,  usually  as  large  as  a  man's  finger, 
where  the  injury  caused  by  the  deposition  of  the  eggs  has  not  been  euf* 
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itel  to  diedc,  materiallj,  tiie  grovtii  of  the  branch.  In  anch  caaes 
At  twigi  grow  m>  rapdly  that,  in  the  coorBe  of  the  month  which  inter* 
mut  between  the  time  of  the  liTing  and  the  hatching  of  the  eg^,  the 
voond  heab  completely  over,  the  tent  of  splinters  iB  nearly  or  quite 
«nt  grown,  and  the  jonog  inseotB  never  emerge  from  the  eggs,  traiog 
•odoMd  in  a  firing  sepulchre. 

■LAXVAL  HlrrOBT. 

or  the  protracted  snhterranean  life  of  these  inaects  in  their  larva 
■lite,of  the  nature  of  their  food,  the  depth  to  which  thej  nenally  pene- 
tnte,  and  the  extent  of  their  Dndergroand  migrationa,  we  know  almost 
nothing.  The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  past  record 
Bpoo  this  subject : 

In  the  year  1846  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Horrie,  of  Germaotown,  Peon., 
ttmi  a  niunber  of  locoats  in  their  larva  state,  and  varying  from  a  qiiar- 
l*r  (^  an  iaek  to  an  inch  in  length,  attached  to  the  roots  of  some  lan- 
goiihiiig  pear  trees.  Bat  if  this  is  their  habit,  it  ia  remarkable  that  no 
omilar  obaervationB  have  been  made  by  others.  And  the  statement 
that  so  insect  so  regular  in  its  development  aa  the  Cicada  was  found  of 
nefa  difliereot  sJses,  would  render  the  identity  of  the  insect  queation- 
tiAa,  vere  it  not  for  the  well  known  accnracy  of  this  lady  in  her  eoto- 

Northfield,  nUnois,  wrote  to  Dr. 
;  or  more,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
nibs,  the  twigs  of  which  had  been 
of  the  previone  year,  he  could  find 
}  only  negative  testimony,  and  the 
leen  eo  small  that  they  might  have 

e,  who  made  extensive  observations 
that  these  grubs  subsist  exclusively 
n  the  surface  of  the  vegetables  radi- 

be  surface  of  these  roots  by  means 
lies  or  hairs  which  project  from  the 
lesnr&ce,  gathering  np  the  minute 
food.    The  mode  of  taking  it  can 

method,  or  extent,  or  accuracy  of 
above  accoant  is  correct,  the  way 
1  as  anomaloQa  as  many  other  por- 
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tlone  of  its  history.  The  only  iostftnoe  tiiat  I  know  of,  In  the  hiitoiy 
of  ineectB,  at  ali  reeembMn^  i^  is  the  lapping  of  the  honey  of  flowers 
by  some  of  the  Symenopiera. 

As  Dr.  Smith  is  the  only  one  who  has  recorded  any  obserrations  up- 
on the  larval  history  of  tiiese  insects,  I  will  extract  a  ftw  additional' 
items  of  interest  from  his  account,  more  especially  ae  his  obsenrations' 
are  not  published  in  any  work  of  ordinary  reference*  He  says  that 
they  occupy  oblong  cells  in  the  earth,  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length, 
in  which  the  insect  freely  moves.  When  the  food  to  which  this  cell 
gives  access  is  exhausted,  the  insect  moves  gradually  into  fresh  earth 
by  digging  from  one  end  of  its  cell  and  throwing  the  loose  earth  back 
into  the  other  end.  The  depth  to  which  they  usually  penetrate  into  the 
earth  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  One  of  my  correspond- 
ents who  plowed  up  large  numbers  of  them  in  the  spring,  found  that  he 
could  trace  their  holes  down  about  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  Dr.  Smith 
states  that  he  has  frequently  found  them  from  one  to  two  and  ahalf 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  there  are  many  well  at- 
tested cases  on  record  of  their  being  found  from  three  to  six  feet, 
and  in  one  case  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  The  following  additional 
cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Oharles  W.  Woolston  stated 
to  me  that  he  found  them  six  feet  under  ground  whilst  digging  a  road- 
way through  the  side  of  a  hill.  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Haskell,  of  Eockford,  saw 
them  come  up  through  the  bottom  of  a  cellar  in  the  latter  part  of 
April.  And  Dr.  N.  8.  Bead,  of  Ohandlersville,  in  Oass  county,  writes, 
that  whilst  examining  some  mounds  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  in  the  spring,  he  found  fully  grown  grubs  of  the  Cicada  five  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Searls  gave  me  the  following  more  explicit  statement* 
Whilst  digging  a  vault  in  connection  with  one  of  the  public  school 
bouses  in  this  town,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1868,  he  found  the  lo- 
cust grubs  four  feet  from  the  surface.  The  ground  was  so  hard  that  it 
had  to  be  loosened  with  a  pick  axe.  The  grubs  were  nearly  fully 
gt  own,  rather  softer  and  paler  than  the  mature  grubs,  but  active  and 
apparently  in  good  condition.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  three 
years  before  the  period  of  their  maturity.  The  date  of  the  observation 
is  also  worthy  of  particular  notice  as  it  serves  to  fill  an  important  gap 
in  their  history.  In  the  accounts  of  these  cases  it  has  usually  been 
omitted  to  state  the  time  of  year  when  the  obserrations  were  made,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  left  in  doubt  whether  the  insects  had  probably 
retired  to  these  depths  for  winter  quarters,  or  were  living  and  feeding 
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■  br  soda-  groimd  ia  the  KC^ve  period  of  the  year.  The  latter  maet 
it  nppoMd  to  hftve  beoi  the  case,  in  the  present  inetance,  the  insects 
knng  been  foaad  as  early  as  the  fifth  of  SeptetDbw.  Snob  facta,  takes 
ia  eouaegtion  with  the  circamitaiico  that  vegetatioQ  does  oot  nsaally 
ifftut  to  soffer  from  their  sabterranean  feeding,  go  to  show  that  their 
and  range  is  aevaraL  feet  below  tha  soriaoe.  Snt  this  only  leares  the 
Bitare  of  their  food  iarolved  in  the  greater  nncerteinty. 

Stub  aoDonats  as  these  are  verj  onaatiBfactory,  bnt  they  may  serve, 
to  draw  attentioa  to  those  parts  of  the  Cioada'e  history  which  most 
■taod  ia  Dead  of  elocidatioD. 

TDfX  OF  APPBABjUIOX  AKD  DISAPPKABAHOB. 

A  period  of  from  fire  to  six  weeks  corers  the  whole  time  in  which 

Uw  Ciaadaa  ai«  saan  is  their  perfect  or  winged  state.    At  the  time  of 

t^^>peamnee  of  the  more  sonthem  brood  in  X6S8,  Mr.  Riley  stateg 

tbal  ha  saw  the  first  Cicada  on  the  93d  of  May,  and  that  none  were  to 

lis  seen  alter  the  fourth  of  Joly.    Hy  observation  of  the  northern  brood 

ennadea  almost  precisely  with  this — having  seen  the  first  on  May  HSd^ 

nd  tbe  last  ob  the  1st  of  Joly.    iir.  Wier  wrote  to  me  that  he  first 

WW  tbem  on  soathem  ezposares,  at  l.acou,  on  the  19th  of  May.    Vr. 

Swth  states,  that  in  Maryland  and  Fennsylvfania,  their  time  of  emec- 

S6tb  of  May,  thus  cor* 

above,  and  showing  a 

trance  in  difierent  lati- 

uls,  however,  continne 

I  saw  instances  of  this 
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aken  by  others  as  well 
atlinoB  of  the  different 
ad,  therefore,  to  be  one 

Illinois,  in  the  season 
i  range  of  the  present 
Mosnlted  by  those  who 
years  hence.  I  have, 
respondence  npon  this 
I  and  the  neighboring 

of  the  resolts  of  these 
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In  the  ^< Prairie  Farmer''  for  Jnly  39th,  a  brief  oatline  of  the  locnst 
range  was  pablished  bj  Mr.  Sael  Foster,  of  Mnscatine,  Iowa ;  bnt  in 
this  oatline,  as  Mr.  Foster  himself  stated,  many  gaps  were  left  nndeter- 
mined.  I  have  found  Mr.  Foster's  outline  to  be,  in  the  main,  correct, 
and  have  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gaps  which  he  left.  I  will  take 
the  same  starting  point  with  Mr.  Foster,  namely,  the  junction  of  the 
Iowa  river  with  the  Mississippi,  in  Louisa  county,  Iowa.  Thence,  in  a 
northwesterly  -  direction,  following  the  eastern  branch  known  as  the 
Cedar  river,  as  far  north  as  about  opposite  the  month  of  the  Wisconsin 
river.  Thence  east,  in  about  the  same  line  of  latitude  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, following  the  Wisconsin  river  so  far  as  it  lies  in  this  line,  thus 
leaving  out  the  northernmost  counties  of  Iowa,  and  including  the  two 
lower  tiers  of  counties  of  Wisconsin.  Thence,  southemly  around  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  taking  in  the  northwestern  comer  of 
Indiana,  as  far  south  as  the  Kankakee  river.  If  they  extended  at  all 
into  Michigan,  it  could  only  have  been  a  little  over  the  line,  as  advices 
from  Kalamazoo,  and  from  two  witnesses  in  Benton  Harbor,  agree  in 
certifying  that  no  locusts  were  seen  in  those  localities.  Thence,  taking 
our  departure  from  about  the  point*  where  the  Kankakee  river  crosses 
the  Indiana  border,  the  locust  line  takes  a  southwestemly  direction 
through  Iroquois  county,  till  it  strikes  the  head  waters  of  the  8angamon 
river,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Champaign  county.  From  this 
point,  the  Sangamon  river  seems  to  have  formed  very  nearly  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  locust  range.  Bgr  looking  upon  a  map  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  river  takes,  first,  a  southwestemly  and  then  a  westemly  direc- 
tion, till  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Springfield,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  southernmost  limit  of  these  insects.  Thence,  the  locust 
line  continues  to  follow  the  river,  first  northernly,  through  Menard 
county,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  said  county,  and  then  west  on  the 
dividing  line  between  Cass  and  Mason  counties,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Illinois  river.  From  this  point  there  appears  to  have  been  a  gap  in  the 
locust  line  until  we  reach  the  southem  part  of  Peoria  county,  a  little 
below  the  entrance  of  the  Mackinaw  river,  in  Tazewell  county,  into  the 
Illinois,  where  the  locusts  were  abundant.  From  the  southern  point 
of  Peoria  county  the  line  strikes  northwest,  taking  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Fulton  county,  and  continuing  through  Knox  county  on  about  a 
line  with  the  city  of  Galesburg,  where  only  a  few  locusts  were  teen. 
Thence  north,  to  the  eastern  border  of  Mercer  county,  and  thence  west, 
through  the  middle  of  Mercer  county,  following,  in  the  main,  the  course 
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tf  the  EdwftrdB  river  to  itB  entnmce  into  the  Missiasippi,  nearly  oppo- 
Bte  the  month  of  the  Iowa  river,  which  was  the  place  of  be^aQing. 

The  only  gap  in  this  ootUoe,  of  an;  coDBiderable  extent,  that  I  bare 

heard  o^  is  the  one  above  referred  to,  between  the  Sangamon  river  on 

the  uutb,  and  the  MaokiDaw  river  in  Tazewell  ooonty,  on  the  north — 

the  average  ooorse  of  this  last  named  river  being  abont  on  a  line  with 

the  WDtbem  point  of  Peoria  connty,  and  the  interveniog  apace  embra- 

dug  tlie  whole  of  Mason  coanty.    Thie  gap  is  the  more  remarkable  at 

firet  eight,  inaamnch  as  the  blnffi  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois  river  are 

well  wooded,  and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  form  a  nalnral  continuation 

of  the  locnat  range.    The  first  explanation  that  oocnrred  to  me  of  this 

break  in  the  line,  was  in  the  sandy  natore  of  the  eoil  in  this  locality. 

Mr.  J.  Cochrane,  of  Havana,  Mason  county,  in  bis  commonications  to 

me  upon  this  sabject,  epeaks  of  the  sandy  character  of  the  soil,  and  enb- 

•eqoently,  Mr.  Stephen  Tompkios,  of  Avon,  Fulton  county,  who  ia  an 

old  reddent  of  tbia  county,  and  who  has  often  traversed  It  in  all  direo- 

tiou,  deaeribed  to  me  more  particularly  the  character  of  thia  section. 

He  elated  that  from  the  southern  point  of  Peoria  county  to  Beardstown, 

lix  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sangamon  river,  the  soil  ia  very  sandy 

on  the  eaat  aide  of  the  Ulinols  river,  bnt  less  so  on  the  west  aide.    At 

Beardstown  the  eoil  cbansee,  becoming  more  intermixed  with  loam, 

were  seen  at  this  place,  though 

The  supposition  was  that  the 

soil,  the  kind  of  subtenanean 

to  subsist.    Bnt  the  correctness 

ibaequent  correepoodence  with 

lere  was  an  abundant  brond  of 

'ears  ago,  about  the  year  1869 

ind  that  the  groves  and  thickets 

rere,  in  particular,  badly  cut  np 

I  visitation  of  locusts  in  Fulton 

I  gentlemen,  ondonbtedly,  refer 

low  that  there  was  a  brood  of 

TOW  itrip  of  country,  including 

I  southern  border  of  Iowa,  and 

ate  of  niinds,  in  the  line  of 

mpaign  conntiea.     So  that  it 

the  absence  of  locusts  in  Mason 

scnpation  of  this  territory  by 
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It  will  Iiave  been  observed  that  in  giving  tbe  above  locnat  range  I 
have  often  referred  to  rivers  aQ  forming^  its  bonndaries.  It  will,  of 
coarse,  be  nnderstood  that  it  is  not  the  rivers  themeielvesi  but  the  wood 
which  skirt  their  banksi  which  really  oonstitates  the  boundary. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  places  within  this  outline  were  equally 
infested  by  these  insects.  Every  one  who  traveled  through  this  ex- 
tensive region  daring  their  active  period  must  h^ve  remarked  that  the 
locusts  were  much  more  abundant  i|i  some  places  than  in  others,  even 
where  the  supply  of  timber  was  equally  abundant  I  heard  of  several 
curious  instances  of  their  being  abundant  at  ouei  end  of  a  long  grove, 
and  almost  wanting  at  the  other. 

Neither  must  it  be  understood  that  no  locusts  were  seen  outside  of 
this  range.  The  locust-line  is  not  a  simple  and  straight  one,  but  more 
or  less  zig<>zag,  being  necessarily  much  governed  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  timber  which  constitutes  the  natural  depository  of  the 
nsects'  eggs.  Stragglers  have  often  been  seen  many  miles  out  upon 
the  prairie,  having  been  driven,  sometimes,  by  high  winds,  and  pos- 
sibly being  impelled  by  an  instinct  to  extend  their  borders. 

I  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  Northern  Illinois  brood  of 
locusts  of  1871  meets  and  interlocks  more  or  less  with  the  Sothern  Illi- 
nois brood  of  1868,  which  also  extended  further  ea^t,  into  the  State  of 
Indiana.  Champaign  county,  in  Illinois,  which  lies  on  the  dividing 
line,  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  southern  than  the  northern  brood,  in- 
asmuch as  but  few  locusts  were  seen  in  this  county  in  1871,  and  these 
mostly  in  the  northwestern  part,  whilst  a}l  the  soathem  half  of  the 
county  was  densely  infested  by  them  in  1868. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  tluoiks  to  this  many  peisons 
who  have  assisted  me  in  this  enquiry,  apd  upon  whose  authority 
Uie  above  statements  are  made.  I  deem  it  just  Md  proper  to  give  the. 
names  of  these  individuals  in  their  geographical  order.  Sael  Foster, 
of  Moscatinei,  Iowa ;  Charles  W.  Lillje,  Independenoe,  Iowa ;  J.  L. 
Budd,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  Poatnu^ter  of  Lansing,  in  Northeastern 
Iowa ;  Dr.  John  Conant,  Prairie  da  Cbien,  Wisoonsin ;  Morrow  and 
Brother,  Mi^liBon,  Wisconsin ;  L,  Craifield,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan ; 
Judge  David  Turner,  Crown  Point,  Indiana;  J.  B.  Dodge,  Warsaw, 
Indiana ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Longbridge,  Rensselaer,  Indiana ;  P.  D.  Hammond^ 
LaFayette,  Indiana ;  B.  N.  MoKiastry,^  Kankakee,  Illinois ;  L.  H. 
Fairohild,  Danville,  Illinois;  J.  R.  Parks,  Tolono,  Illinois;  £.  Daggy, 
Tuscola,  Illinois ;  Prot  Bnrrill  and  Dr.  Howard,  Champaign,  Illinois ; 
Charles  S.  Davis,  Decatur,  Illinois ;  Pro£  J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville, 
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lilinois ;  J.  T.  McNeelj,  Petersburg,  Menard  county,  Illinois ;  Dr.  J. 
F.  Snyder,  Yirginia,  Cass  connfy,  Illinois;  J.  Oocbrane,  Havana, 
Mason  county,  Illinois ;  Postmaster  of  Canton,  Fnlton  connty,  Illinois ; 
Postmaster  of  Farmington,  Fnlton  connty,  Illinois ;  Stephen  Tomp- 
kins, Fnlton  connty,  Illinois ;  Dr.  A.  O.  Humphrey,  Galesbnrg,  Illi- 
nois ;  Tyler  McWhorter,  Aledo,  Mercer  connty,  UlinoiB. 

TBEATMJtirr. 

The  Periodical  Cicada  cannot  be  considered,  in  a  practical  point  of 
Tiew,  as  an  insect  of  very  serious  character.  Even  if  the  injury 
caused  by  them  were  more  severe  than  it  is,  the  long  period  which  in- 
tervenes between  their  successive  appearances,  would  reduce  them  to 
tite  rank  of  not  more  than  a  third  class  noxious  insect  The  damage 
done  by  tfaem,  as  a  general  rule,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  pretty 
severe  twig-proning,  which  is  out  grown  in  a  year  or  two,  by  trees  of 
considerable  siae.  But  young  nursery  and  orchard  trees  are  often 
severely  cut  up  by  them,  and  sometimes  killed  outright. 

AJl  attempts  to  check  or  drive  away  the  locusts  after  they  have  made 
their  appearance,  have  proved  fntde.  The  only  practical  rule  of  any 
importance  respecting  them  is,  to  avoid  planting  a  nursery  or  young 
orchard  upon  deared  land,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  timber  land,  where  it  is 
known  by  ezperienoe,  that  these  insects  will  make  their  appearance  in 
a  few  years. 


INSECTS  INJTIEIOnS  TO  THE  PEAK  TREE. 


J^— riioit.— f  ijlh  Fjri — a,  pap*)  showliig  the  under  aide ;  i,  upper  lUt  of  uhm 

THE  PEAR  FLEA-LOUSE. 

(nyOi  JVrt,  Llnor) 
Otdcr  of  HOHOPTERA.    TtnOj  of  VSThUDS. 

Whilst  viBiting  the  frait  farm  of  Mr.  P&rker  Earle,  of  Sooth  Pass,  on 
the  first  of  June,  my  sttention  was  called  to  the  sicklj  condition  of  eome 
of  hia  yoDDg  pear  trees,  apparestl;  caused  by  a  leakage  of  sap  from  the 
BxiU  of  the  leaves',  in  eome  InBtanceB  ranning  down  the  branches  and 
trunk  to  the  groond. 

Mr.  Earle  had  ezan:ined  his  trees  a  namber  of  timee  for  the  porpoee 
of  discovering  the  canse  of  this  miecfaief,  bnt  on  account,  ae  it  after- 
wards appeared,  of  the  very  small  sise  and  concealed  position  of  the 
real  culprit,  he  had  foiled  to  detect  it.  Upon  taming  my  attention 
particularly  to  the  points  from  which  the  flow  of  aap  seemed  to  origi- 
nate,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens,  Z  discovered,  imbedded  in  the 
Bxilsof  the  leaf-etalke,  and  immersed  in  the  exuding  eap,  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  minnte,  loose-like  insects,  which  were  evidently  the  canae 
of  the  injnry.  I  afterwards  captored  a  few  of  the  matnre  or  winged 
insects  which  fhmished  the  dne  to  their  name  and  character.  They 
belong  to  the  Humopterons  Geons  I^Ua  of  Geofi'roy,  and  are  very 
^milar  to,  if  not  identical  with  a  spedes  eqnally  injarioae  to  the  pear 
tree  in  Europe,  to  wbich  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  CAarmet  Pyri. 
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Di.  Hutu  giree  a  short  Mooant  of  the  daouge  prodaced,  probably 
b;  theMme  Bpeciw,  in  Massachoeetts,  betweeo  the  yean  1881  aod  1S88 
iodiuiTe,  and  epeaka  of  one  indiTidoal  who  lost  eeventl  baodred  pear 
tna  from  this  eaose.  No  record  however  has  heretofore  been  made  of 
iti  ippeatanoe  in  the  Western  States. 

Die  foDowing  odditioDal  partioalars  in  the  habits  of  this  insect  were 
nbieqaently  ooinmanioated  to  me  by  Mr,  Earle,  aaderdate  of  July  10: 
"1  bit  otMetred  (1m  itrange  eradation  of  mp  on  tha  Isatm  of  mj  pair  tnsi  tboat  flia 
idddlc  of  Mij,  Dotiaing  il  firU  npon  the  DnidiMi  d'AngonlMna  rariety.  After  a,  tsm  dkji  tha 
i^JHj  ncmad  to  axtand  to  ererr  leaf  of  avay  tree  of  that  nrie^  in  the  orohnrd,  end  to  e 
ka  pwnl  extent,  InroWIng  the  Hawaii,  Bertlelt,  end  l^tneaee  Taristie*.  The  sap  exaded 
noM  fcitaiiilj  from  the  aiili  of  the  leaTea,  but  wai  found  In  globulea,  eoattared  orer  the  anr- 
ba  of  Boat  of  tba  learea,  alowly  dr^i'm  '"'*7 1"  '■  *Hok7  alnip.  All  gioirth  waa  at  once  ai^ 
MHi,  nd  tlw  tna*  lost  a  portion  of  their  laaTOa,  amoondng,  In  loine  oasea,  to  more  than  a 
qoris  of  the  foliage^  The  extent  of  their  ravagee  waa  about  as  great  at  the  time  of  jour 
iliit,  IB  the  lint  of  Jone,  aa  at  an;  time  thereafter.  I  aaw  no  particular  change  far  a  week 
ora^shen  wehadabeaT;  tain,  after  which  thej  appeared  leas  namerous.  Bat  whether  the 
Ode  ftttt  were  dortrojed  hj  the  lain,  or  had  Juat  then  reached  (he  end  of  their  deatraotlTe 
caw,  I  am  not  able  to  aa;.  The  whole  lertn  of  their  Tialble  depredatlont  In  m;  orcbaid 
nt  1  little  iMa  than  one  month,  I  Bad  that  mj  neighbon  auflbred  in  the  same  manner  and 
tt  lUM  tha  nme  extent" 

inhabiting  the  two  continents, 
lat  they  have  been  denominated 
facilities  of  commnnication  are, 
f  this  kind  to  the  knowledge  of 
ve  long  been  supposed  to  be  pe- 
:ed  in  the  other,  with  no  greater 
dergo,  in  their  own  country,  from 
rcamstances.  Whether  these  in- 
Sed  deacendants  from  a  common 
IS  in  nataral  history,  which,  with 
ny  cases,  unable  to  dedde.  Bat 
wn  to  subsist  npon  the  common 
leir  transportation  can  be  easily 
1  to  be  to  assume  their  identity, 
d  of  a  decidedly  organic  cbarac- 
ed  by  the  little  insect  now  under 
the  few  specimens  of  the  winged 
jriptiona  of  the  European  insect 
-egard  them  as  different  species ; 
of  £nrope,  by  the  accurate  hand 
ne  by  Idr.  Riley,  resembles  my 
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Bpecimens  bo  nearly  in  coloring,  and  so  precisely  in  the  ▼en8li#n  of  the 
wings,  that  I  do  not  feel  authorized  in  eonsideriiig  ^or  imeot  aa  a  dis- 
tinct species,  withont  further  Investigation, 

I  will  briefly  direct  attention  to  those  points  in  whtolithe  dtierepanoy 
seems  to  exist. 

M.  EolUr,  a  German  anflior  of  good  staaduig,  deseribes  the  Enn^iean 
insect  as  varying  somewhat  in  its  bnes  at  different  seasons  of  tbe  yeai^ 
but  as  having,  when  in  its  fullest  maturity,  the  head  and  thorax  of  an 
orange  or  a  crimson  color,  shaded  with  black  in  the  mide,  theabdomea 
green,  and  the  wings  snow-white. 

Our  species  is  also  of  a  deep  orange-red  color,  but  the  thorax  is  not 
tterely  shaded,  but  distinctly  striped  with  black,  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed figure.  The  abdomen,  at  least  m  the  dried  specim^  is  blaok- 
ish-brown,  and  the  wings  are  dear,  and  in  no  sense  snow-white. 

The  common  habit  of  the  larvsd  and  pupss  of  our  species  of  nestling 
in  the  axils  of  the  lea&stalks,  and  thus  escaping  observation^  1  do  not 
find  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  foreign  spedee. 

In  consideration  of  the  economic  importance  of  this  insect,  and  of 
the  interesting  position  which  it  holds  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  It 
might  be  appropriately  designated  by  the  spedfic  name  of  americana^ 
if  it  shonid  be  decided  to  be  a  distinct  spedes. 

I  will  not  occupy  more  space  by  a  minute  description  of  these  insects, 
but  refer  the  reader  to  the  figures  at  the  head  c^  this  chapter,  wMch 
exhibit  the  insect  in  both  its  perfect  and  preparatory  stages, '  greatly 
magnified. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  my  specimens  of  the  winged  insept 
not  being  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  correctly  figured,  I  have 
made  ose  of  a  cut,  taken  from  a  specimen  from  Massadiusetts,  which 
is  presumed  to  represent  the  same  spedes. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  TEH  FLUK. 


THE  SMALL  BRONZE  FLEA-BEETLK 

(SaUUaMximM.    Ltno.) 
Orier  of  OOIBOPTERA.  Fnniij  of^BMaiHauDX. , 

Tbeae  ptettj  litUe  beetlea  are  found  i^a  Beveral  kinds  of  frnit  treeB, 
culj  in  the  Bpring,  eatinj;  ronndiBh  holes  thron|;b  the  leaves,  and  aom*- 
&ata  deetroying  the  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

They  are  only  the  itenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of  a  coppeiy- 
brown  or  bronze  color.  In  the  Walsh  Cabinet  were  apedmeni  re- 
iened  to  this  specieB,  of  a  beantifnl  metallic  green.  Like  others  of 
&w  genns,  they  have  rerj  etont  hind  thighi  which  enable  them  to 
•Up  ont  of  sight,  when  digturbed.  From  their  appearance  so  early  in 
ttinason,  it  is  evident  tbat  like  many  other  of  the  leaf-beetles,  thay 

i  til*  pear,  and  they'  teem 
Bnckere  which  spring  op 
a  the  foliage  and  the  bloa- 
ted by  these  inseote  as  to 
laent  extent  to  entitle  tbii 
I  called  the  minor  noxiooa 
hem  in  the  Utter  i^rt  of 

pAiriag,  and  before  thfl 
peared,  having,  no  doabt, 
course  of  insects  after  hav- 
imined  the  infested  treai 
it  foiled  to  disoover  eidier 
old  these  inseots  beooma 

spon  general  prindples: 
of  those  snbfitances  which 
irmlMs  to  vdgetatigq,  sneh 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  THE  WILLOW. 


THE  SPOTTED  •WILLOW-APEIS. 

(XodWnM  diiUatUif  n.  Bp. ) 
Order  of  HOMOFTEBA.    Family  of  APHiDje. 

Found  in  flocks,  in  October  and  November,  on  the  nnder  side  of  the 
branches  of  the  gray  willow.  They  were  also  found  in  smaller  num- 
bers on  the  trunks  of  small  nursery  apple  trees,  standing  about  a  rod 
from  the  willows.  When  erushed,  they  stain  the  fingers  with  a  thick 
reddish  fluid. 

Length,  two-twelfUiB  of  an  intli;  expanse  of  the  wingiB,  six-tenths.  Black;  abdomen, 
dark  ash-oolored,  with  six  transverse  rows  of  black  dots.  Antennae,  filiform,  as  long  as  the 
head  and  thorax;  two  basal  joints,  short  and  stoat,  the  third  as  long  as  the  three  terminal 
ones  united;  these  three  equal  Proboscis,  greenish-jeUow  at  base.  Fore  wings,  with  the 
usual  stout  sub-costal  vein,  and  a  rerj  elongate  stigma;  three  discoidal  Teins,  (exolusire  of 
the  stigmatic  vein,)  much  wider  apart  at  their  t^  than  at  their  bases;  third  vein,  two-forked; 
hind  wings  with  a  sub-costal  and  two  discoidal  veins,  the  latter  very  closely  approximate  at 
base  and  divergent  at  tip.  Thighs,  dark  honey-yeltow,  broadly  tipt  with  black;  tibiae,  dusky; 
reddish  at  the  base. 

The  honey-tubes  are  sub-obsolete.  The  dots  on  the  abdomen  are  very  distinct,  especiaUy 
on  the  fully-grown,  wingless  individuals.  In  the  intermediate  rows,  the  dots  are  six  in  num- 
ber, the  two  middle  ones  being  smaller  than  the  others.  Just  behind  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  occupying  the  place  of  the  two  middle  dots  in  the  fourth  row,  if  a  somewhat  ooa- 
spicuous  black,  conical  protuberance,  varying  in  siie  in  ditlBrent  individuals^  and  scmetimee 
•onsiderably  more  prominent  than  it  is  represented  in  the  figure. 
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TiuB  gpedes  belongs  to  the  genus  Lachnos,  of  Illiger,  which  differs 
from  Aphis  proper  in  the  shortness  of  the  antennse,  the  seventh  joint 
beaog  rodimental  or  wanting,  in  the  very  short  and  almost  obsolete 
honey  tabes,  and  in  the  habit  of  the  species  of  stationing  themselves 
&B  ihd  limbs  of  trees  instead  of  the  foliage. 

1  cannol  find  that  this  species  has  been  described,  and  Prof.  IJhler, 
tf  fisldmore,  to  whom  I  transmitted  specimens,  confirms  this  opinion. 
Dr.  HsrriB  describes  a  similar  species  found  on  the  pig-nut  hickory,  but 
tfiiftis  a  much  larger  species  and  has  but  four  rows  of  dots  on  the  ab- 
domen.  The  same  author  also  describes  a  species  found,  like  the  pres- 
ent, on  the  limbs  of  the  willow,  and  also  resembling  this  in  staining 
the  fingers  red,  when  crushed.     But  this  is  a  smaller  species  and 
wholly  destitute  of  the  characteristic  dots  on  the  abdomen.    Dr.  Fitch 
also  briefly  describes  a  species  found  on  the  willow,  under  the  specific 
name,  ntUcdis^  which  he  refers  to  the  genus  Lachnus ;  but  this  is  a 
itS/amaller  species,  and  also,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  descrip- 
tion, without  spots  on  the  abdomen.    From  the  similarity  in  habit  of 
Dr.  JBianis'  species  just  referred  to,  the  suspicion  arises  whether  that 
may  not  prove  to  be  an  abnormal  variety  of  ike  present  species.    In 
thit  case  Dr.  Harris'  q>ecies  would  stand  as  a  variety  of  the  present, 
ioaBmQGh  as  the  specific  name  of  SaUcUy  given  by  him  to  that  species, 
hd  been  pre-oocupied. 

h  aelecting  a  name  for  this  rather  large  and  well-marked  species, 
il^^mmiaiieia — moBxAxig^  of  the  wiUcw — ^which  first  suggested  itsdf, 
abandoned  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  several  other  terms, 
liidi  mean  essentially  the  same  thing,  and  which  have  been  already 
M|bjed  to  designate  other  species  of  Aphides.  The  term  saHcii^ 
moreover,  has  been  applied  by  Linnssns  to  a  European  species 
tte  genus  AjpAis^  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  the  repetition 
te  SUD6  specific  i&tm  in  naming  the  species  of  closely  allied  genera, 
lie  term  punetatus^  referring  to  the  dots  on  the  abdomen,  would 
to  be  very  expressive,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic 
Uhler  informs  me  that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Ladhnus  in 
ollection  have  the  abdomen  more  or  less  spotted,  so  that  this  would 
to  be  a  generic  rather  than  a  specific  character.  I  therefore 
tte  of  the  term  d&ntatuSf  having  reference  to  the  conical  or  tooth- 
on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can 
is  peeoliar  to  this  spedes. 
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THE  WILLOW  BARKLOUSE. 

(JTjifUMfiit  mHcu,  n.  ip.) 

Older  of  BOIKSTTBEA.  IVnU;  of  OoooiuJC. 

ith^eth  of  May,  1870,  I  receired  from  Stark 
ly,  some  twigB  of  the  gray  willow,  densely  in- 
I  wiA  a  pare  white  bark'tooBe  scale,  of  aboat 
ame  size  as  the  Oyster-Bbell  Bark-loaae  of  the 
t  tree,  hmag  about  one-tenth  of  an  iDcfa  in  lengtli, 
f  a  more  regularly  oblong,  oral  ahape,  an^  ex- 
ing  bat  little  of  the  carved  or  moscte  shell  form, 
a  gires  the  Bdentifie  name  to  this  geaos  of  Q>o- 
and  resembling  more  nearly,  both  in  form  and 
,  the  scales  of  the  bark-loose  of  the  pine.  Tb»j 
iMemble  this  last  species  in  baring  blood-red 
The  nnmber  of  egge  onder  each  scale  averages 
'.  seTenty-fiTe,  exceeding  in  tiiis  respect  those  of 
pple  tree,  which  asoally  hare  about  forty^ve  or 
fifty,  and  still  atoie  those  of  the  pine  which  rarely  exceed  thirty. 

The  eggs  were  jnst  hatching  at  the  time  of  their  reception.  The 
yooag,  like  the  vggs,  ate  deep-red.  Indeed,  it  is  the  yonng  within  the 
transparent  shell  which  gives  to  the  egg  its  color.  They  exhibit,  un- 
der the  microsoope,  all  the  oharaeters  of  the  yonng  of  the  other  ^>e- 
tiea  sf  the  genns  Myiiiaapu,  being  of  on  oval  form,  with  short,  taper- 
ing, divergent  antennie,  and  two  anal  filaments,  as  long  as  the  body, 
bnt  so  fine  at  the  extremity  that  the  terminal  third  is  <«ly  visible  an- 
der  s  strong  magnifier.  The  foor  digitnli,  or  little  finger-like  prooee- 
■es  with  which  the  fset  of  this  family  of  insects  terminate,  are  very 
distinct  in  this  spacieB. 

As  the  minnte  lice  were  jnst  hatching  at  the  time  of  their  reoepttoo, 
I  tried  the  experiment  of  tying  one  of  the  infested  twigs  to  a  branch  of 
tiie  gray  willow,  taking  pains  to  adjast  it  so  that  the  yonng  insects 
could  easily  pass  on  to  the  tree.  For  some  reason  the  experiment 
fiJled.  I  conld  never  find  the  least  trace  of  the  insects  upon  the  tree 
to  which  they  were  attached,  and  yet  they  were  transferred  to  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  tree  as  that  ftom  which  they  were  taken,  and  in  not 
far  from  the  same  latitade.  This  failare  may,  therefore,  teach  as  a 
osefol  cantiou  against  hasty  conclnsioDB  in  ear  experiments  of  trans- 
fioing  buck  minnte  insects  fWim  one  kind  of  a  tree  to  another.  The 
fulnre  of  the  experiment  does  not  neceeaarily  imply  that  the  insects 
perish  from  ineongeniality  of  food. 

The  twig  from  which  the  figure  was  taken,  was  mach  less  densely 
iofcited  with  scales  than  some  of  the  otbera. 


INSECTS  DMUKIOCS  TU  GRAIN. 


W^ 


THE  STALK-BORER. 

(  Qertyna  rileia.     Qaeate. ) 
Oidw  of  LEPIDOPTEBA.     Fu&llj  of  Noctdida. 

The  luva  of  thit  moth  is  a  ditrk  livid,  nakod  worm,  with  a  few 

impuftet  whitish  stripea,  tapering  a  little  at  each  end,  and  upwards  of 

Dindiaiid  a  quarter  long,  when  fdtly  grown.   They  have  been  knowa 

image  to  variouB  plants, 

aostinjariooB  to  potatoes 

'  dahlias  and  asters.    It 

aesa  of  Harrie,  the  larva 

ints  •t  the  Indian  corn, 

There  is  ao  record  of 

3  small  graiBB.     An  in- 

wever,  has  eome  to  mj 

;  to  warrant  seriona  ap- 

have  another  added  to 

tors. 

f  these  worms  from  Mr. 
with  the  following  note: 
Ces  of  straw,  containing 
1  the  wheat  fields.  The 
call  it  a  weevil,  bat  no 
all  mj  neighbors'  earljr 
rheat  is  entirely  rained. 
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The  worms  were  at  this  time  less  than  half  grown,  but  could  be 
easily  identified  as  the  larvse  of  the  moth  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

It  is  a  very  important  qaestion  whether  these  insects  are  likely  to 
mnltiply  and  spread  so  as  to  become  a  serious  enemy  of  the  wheat  crop, 
in  the  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  lar?se 
usually  inhabit  the  larger  and  more  succulent  plants,  and  do  not  attain 
their  full  size,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  transform,  until  about  the  end  of 
July.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  plant 
will  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  succulent  and  long-lived  to  enable  them 
to  come  to  that  perfect  maturity,  which  is  essential  to  the  free  propaga- 
tion of  the  species. 

We  have  given  above  figures  of  this  insect  in  both  its  larva  and 
winged  states,  to  aid  in  their  identification.  If  they  should  make  their 
appearance  another  season,  and  especially  if  they  appear  to  be  spread* 
ing,  it  will  be  very  desirable  that  those  suffering  by  their  depredjttions 
shall  make  notes  of  their  times  of  appearance  and  disappearance,  and 
other  habits,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  suggest  some  rational  oiMns 
of  checking  their  increase. 


THE  OHINOH-BUG. 

(Miercpua  leueopUruty  Say.) 

Order  of  HETEROPTERA.    Family  of  LTOiBiDJC 

Harris's  Trealise,  page  198.    Fitch's  1st  and  2d  Reports,  page  271      Riley's  id  R^torl^ 
page  16.    Shimer,  in  Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  May,  1867. 

The  sunmier  of  1871  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  in  this  State,  in  an 
entomological  point  of  view,  for  the  periodical  appearance  of  the  17- 
year  Oicada,  and  the  excessive  prevalence  of  the  notorious  Ohinch-bngJ 

Some  idea  of  the  loss  caused  by  the  depredations  of  this  last  named 
insect,  in  this  and  the  neighboring  States,  may  be  realized  when  we 
learn  that  over  a  belt  of  territory  one  hundred  miles  wide,  com- 
mencing in  the  western  part  of  Indiana,  and  extending  more  than  foni 
hundred  miles  west,  embracing  an  area  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
square  miles,  the  great  staple  of  spring  wheat  ^ as  reduced  to  not  mor^ 
than  a  quarter  of  an  average  crop,  and  in  many  places  wholly  de 
stroyed ;  and  that  over  the  same  territory  barley  was  less  than  half  i 
crop,  and  oats  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  ttieir  usual  amou^t^ 
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Tbe  center  of  this  belt  appears  to  hare  been  a  little  north  of  the  cen- 
tirof  the  State,  being  abont  on  a  line  with  the  jonction  of  Iowa  and 
IGasoiin,  and  taking  in  a  corresponding  part  of  Sonthem  Iowa  and 
^ebruka  and  of  Northern  HiBsonri  and  Kansas.  Sonth  of  this  belt 
winter  wheat  takes  the  place  of  spring  wheat  and  barley,  and  the 
Chinch-bugs,  though  present  in  considerable  numbers,  ceased  to  com- 
mit any  very  serions  damage.  North  of  this  belt,  also,  notwithstand- 
ing that  spring  wheat  constitntes  a  leading  crop,  the  bugs  became 
gndoolly  less  nnmerons,  and  a  tolerable  crop  of  this  grain  was  bar- 
rested.  And  yet  all  through  Northern  IlUnois  and  the  sonthem  part 
of  Wisconsin-  these  insects  were  nnmerons  enonghto  damage  the  crop 
to  lome  extent,  and  to  excite  the  most  serions  apprehensions  for  the 
soeeeeding  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  cprrect  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  amomit  of  loss 
anstuned  by  the  agriculturist  &om  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  the 
past  year  (1871),  both  in  this  and  the  other  Northwestern  States,  I  have 
made  the  following  calculation,  based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricnltnre,  with  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  propoitional 
tiamage  caused  by  this  Hisect  to  those  crops  upon  which  they  depredate. 
AU  soch  calculations  must  necessarily  be  only  approximately  correct, 
ifid  Teiy  loose  and  extraragant  conjectures  have  sometimeB  been  in- 
i^dged  in  upon  the  loss  cansed  by  Chinch-bngs  in  former  seasons  of 
^tor  preralence.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  keep  within  reasonabld 
bosoda,  and  by  gtTiog  the  fignraa  in  the  case  I  give  others  the  oppor- 
tarity  to  review  my  estimates. 

Taking  the  returns  to  the  Department  of  Agricnltnre,  for  the  years 
UVand  1870.  for  onr  iruide,  we  may  asBome  the  present  annual  yield 
t)e  30,000,000  of  bushels;  of  oats, 
). 

le  insects,  comprised,  as  we  have 
of  the  State.  This  section  would 
<  wheat  and  oats,  and  at  least  one- 
e  State.  This  would  give  as  the 
aged  by  Chinch-bugs,  10,000,000 
100  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,000,000 
f  these  crops  destroyed  by  Chinch- 
>f  the  wheat,  one-half  of  the  bar- 
Is  will  give  as  the  amounts  actually 
bushels  of  wheat ;  600,000  bnsh- 
,  8,800,000  bushels  of  oats. 


If  we  make  a  eash  ootiinate  of  this  Iobb,  by  pottiag  ihe  price  of  wkeat 
at  one  dollar  a  bnskel,  barley  at  50  oents,  and  oats  i^  9S  eents,  we  shall 
have  an  aggregate  loss  of  upwards  ot  eight  and  a  half  millioBS  of  dol- 
lars in  the  central  third  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

In  this  estimate  we  have  made  no  account  of  the  injury  done  to  com 
throughout  the  State,  nor  of  the  damage  to  small  grains  north  of  the 
central  belt.  Here  the  calculation  becomes  much  more  indefinite,  but 
I  believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted  to  be  a  low  estimate  if  we  add, 
for  this  purpose,  one-quarter  part  to  the  above  aggregate  of  loss.  This 
will  make  the  total  loss  caused  by  Chinch-bugs,  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
in  the  year  1871,  upwards  of  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  assume  an  equal  amount  of  loss  for  the  two  States  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri  combined,  and  another  eqtial  amount  for  the  four  States 
of  Indiana,  Kansas,  I^ebraska  and  Wisconsin,  we  shall  have  a  total 
loss  in  one  year,  in  the  Norfliwestem  States,  of  upwards  of  80,000,000 
of  dollars,  from  this  one  species  of  insect 

In  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  enprmouB  loss  caused  by  the 
Ohinch-bug  in  the  past  year,  and  the  well-founded  apprehensions  for 
the  year  to  come,  every  observation  which  can  throw  any  light  upon 
the  history  and  treatment  of  this  formidable  insect,  becomes  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance.  So  much,  however,  has  already  been 
written  upon  the  general  history  of  this  insect,  that  we  shall  confine 
eurselvesi  at  the  present  time,  to  the  practical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  season. 

The  methods  and  agencies  lEor  the  destruction  of  these  insectp,  or  fer 
the  prevention  of  their  excessive  mukiplicatioQj  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following : 

1st    Their  natural  enemies. 

3d.  The  plan  of  anticfpating  their  ravages  by  sowing  gnin  eo  early, 
in  ihe  Bpnng^  as  to  get  in  advance  of  their  depredations. 

8d.  The  attempt  to  save  a  part  of  our  crops  by  preventing  the  mi- 
gration of  the  bugs  from  one  field  to  another. 

4th.  The  method  ef  destroying  them  by  burning  com  stalks  and 
other  rubbish,  in  the  fidl  of  the  year. 

6th.  The  attempt  to  prevent  their  breedi^gi  to  any  serious  extan^ 
by  abstaining  from  the  cultivation  of  those  grains  i^pon  whioh  they 
obiefly  subsiit. 
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FIBST. — TBEIB  HATUBAL  BHEIUEB. 


Witb  respect  to  the  deetruction  of  Chincti-bags  by  nataral  eaemios, 
fba  testimony  on  record  ie  eztremelv  meagre  and  anBatisfactory.  I^dy- 
bnga  are  sometime  foaod  in  company  with  them  under  corn  hnsks  and 
in  other  sheltered  utnatione,  and  this  circnmstance,  taken  in  coDaecUon 
inth  die  fact  that  these  are  predaceons  insects,  baa  led  most  of  vat 
writers  Dpon  {vactical  eotomology  to  eoamerate  them  antoogat  the 
destroyen  of  Chinch  bngs,  but  I  can  not  learn  that  aoy  one  has  actually 
tees  them  devouring  these  nanseons  insects. 

Tbe  krvse  of  the  Lace-wiDged  flies  sometimes  feed  apon  them,  as  has 
bees  prored  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Sbimer.  But  it  is  only  occa- 
tioaaSy  that  the  Lace-wings  are  seen  where  Chinch-bugs  abound,  and 
they  are  nowhere  namerous  enough  to  make  any  perceptible  iiupression 
npoD  iheir  raultitadinoas  hosts.  It  has  been  said  that  quails  will  eat 
them,  but  this  seems  to  rest  apon  a  few  imperfectly  attested  statements, 
fw^  down  from  one  to  another,  rather  than  npon  actual  and  repeated 
ohnrTstioa.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  the  truth  of 
the  statement ;  but  if  there  is  any  reliable  testimony  upon  this  snbject, 
if  hag  escaped  my  search.  At  any  rate,  1  believe,  that  for  all  practical 
porposee,  any  hope  of  essential  aid  from  natural  enemies,  in  the  de- 
traetho  of  Chinch-hugs,  may  ad  well  be  thrown  wholly  ont  of  the 


lALT  IM  the  ePKDTO  AB  TO  OBT 
BBDATIONB. 

goDerally  matures  before  the 
ppearance,  and  thoB  escapee 
I  that  the  eame  end  might  be 
it,  if  the  seed  could  be  got 

However  plaasible  this  eap- 
e  past  season  would  seem  to 
It  prove,  in  a  great  measure, 
spring  was  dry  and  favorable 
itandinjj;  that  it  is  aoiversally 
at  can  be  sown  the  better  for 
d  that  wheat  was  eown  nn- 

have  been  more  dieaetroas. 
1  be  gained  by  this  course, 
leaaon,  I  do  not  see  how  ve 
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can  place  mncb  reliance  npon  this  method  of  escaping  the  ravages  of 
the  Ohinch-bag. 

In  this  connection  we  may  advert  to  the  plan  of  sowing  certain 
stimnlatins;  substances,  such  as  salt  and  limCi  with  the  seed,  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  growth  and  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  a  prettv  heavy  dressing  with  such  materials 
might  render  the  soil  obnoxious  to  the  bugs.  I  have  known  of  at- 
tempts being  made  to  pretect  corn  from  the  bugs,  bj  the  application  of 
salt  and  air-slacked  lime,  but  without  anj  visible  effect,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  anj  quantity  of  such  substances  Which  we  could  reason- 
ably apply  to  the  soil  would  be  effective  in  preserving  our  crops  from 
these  insects.  But  in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  of  hastening  the 
ripening  of  the  grain  and  thos  placing  it  in  advance  of  the  depredations 
of  the  bugs,  this  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  trial.  I  was 
informed  by  a  farmer  living  in  Dixon,  that  he  had  tried  sowing  salt 
with  his  spring  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one  barrel  to  t^oand  a  half  acres, 
and  that  upon  the  part  of  the  field  so  treated,  the  crop  was  much  larger 
than  on  the  other  portions,  and  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier.  The  effects 
of  satt  will  differ,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  like  all  other  applications^ 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil. 

THIBD.^THE  ATTEMPT  TO  SAVE  A  PABT  OP  OUB  OBOPS  Br  PBEVENTING  THE 
MIGBATION  OF  THE  BUOS  FBOM  ONE  FIELD  TO  AKOTHEB. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  small  grains  become  too  mature  and 
dry  to  afford  nutriment  to  the  Chinch-bugs,  they  migrate  in  vast  nnm- 
bers  into  the  adjoining  cornfields,  and  generally  destroy  from  half  a 
dozen  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  outer  rows,  and  nothing  but  the  great 
extent  of  these  fields,  at  the  West,  and  the  exuberance  of  the  plants, 
which,  at  this  time,  have  nearly  completed  their  growth,  preserve  the 
com  crop  from  the  same  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  smaller 
grains. 

As  this  migration  takes  place  before  the  young  brood  have  acquired 
wings  they  necessarily  travel  on  foot,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  intereept  their  progress.  The  principal  of  these  are  a  succes- 
sion of  furrows  plowed  across  their  path,  and  a  barricade  of  fence- 
boards  besmeared  with  coal  tar  or  kerosene  oil.  The  first  plan,  though 
but  very  partially  successful,  is  so  simple  and  easy  of  execution  that  it 
is  always  worthy  of  trial.  I  was  informed  by  some  of  the  farmers  who 
practiced  it  the  past  season,  that  it  very  materially  checked  their  pro- 
gress for  the  first  day  or  two,  so  long  as  the  furrow  was  fresh  and  the 
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earth  fiiable;  but  that  a  shower  of  rain  or  heavy  dews  for  a  succession 
of  nights,  so  consolidated  the  earth  that  the  insects  could  pass  over. 

*£he  other  plan  is  much  more  effective,  but  also  much  more  trouble- 
some  and  expensive.  It  consists  of  a  barricade  of  fence-boards,  placed 
end  to  end,  and  set  edgewise  into  the  ground,  with  the  upper  edge  be- 
smeared with  some  offensive  substance,  the  one  most  commonlj  used 
bmng  coal  tar.  Thia  method  has  been  extensively  resorted  to,  the  past 
ieason,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  Bloomington  gas  works,  where  the  coal  tar  is  extensively 
manufactured.  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gas- 
works that  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  tar  had  been  pur- 
chased at  that  establishment  for  this  purpose.  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  method  put  in  practice,  on  a  large  scale,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Joshua  Sells,  of  Bloomington.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Sells 
had  discarded  the  boards  as  an  unnecessary  trouble  and  expense,  and 
had  adopted  the  simpler  and  more  expeditious  plan  of  rnoning  a  stream 
of  tar,  from  the  spout  of  an  old  teakettle  directly  upon  the  ground, 
along  the  exposed  sides  of  his  cornfields.  He  found  that  a  gallon  of 
tar  would  extend  about  ten  rods,  so  that  a  two-gallon  kettle,  twice  filled, 
woald  famish  a  strip  of  tarred  ground  the  whole  length  of  a  forty  rod 
cornfield.  The  tar  had  to  be  renewed  every  other  day,  and  oftener  in 
ease  of  rain.  The  insects  would  crowd  up  to  the  line  in  such  numbers, 
that  in  many  places  they  would  pile  up  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
deep,  and  could  be  scraped  up  by  the  double  handful.  But  so  long  as 
the  tar  was  kept  f^esh  not  a  bug  would  cross  it.  They  were  not  pre- 
vented from  crossing  by  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  tar,  but  by  its  re- 
polsiveness.  The  bugs  would  not  touch  it  They  were  destroyed  by 
condacting  them  into  perpendicular  holes,  or  by  shoveling  them  in  and 
burying  them.  The  usual  price  of  coal  tar  at  the  gas-works  is  about 
two  dollars  a  barrel.  This  is  the  most  effective  means  yet  resorted  to 
for  intercepting  the  progress  of  these  insects  when  in  the  act  of  moving 
from  one  field  to  another ;  but  the  trouble  and  expense  of  using  it,  es- 
pecially at  a  distance  from  the  places  where  the  tar  is  manufactured, 
will  probably  prevent  its  ever  being  very  generally  practiced.  The 
ffreat  deficiency  of  all  such  methods,  as  a  remedy  for  the  chinch-bug, 
is  that,  at  best,  they  only  protect  that  crop  which  is  usually  the  least 
damafi^  by  them* 
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FOUBTH.— THE  HBTHOD  OF  BSSTBOYINQ   THE  IV8B0T8  BY  BUBVIira  OOB  N« 
BTALKB  AKD  OTHEB  BUBBI8H  IS  WEIGH  THBT  ABB  8UPP08BD  TO 

HIBBBNATB. 

We  have  jast  adverted  to  the  fact  that  when  the  small  gnius  fml  the 
Chinch-bogs  migrate  into  the  com,  and  that  at  this  time  they  travel  on 
foot  and  confine  themselves  mostly  to  the  enter  rows.  Bnt  shortly 
after  this,  th^  yonng  bogs  acquire  wings  and  then  spread  themselves 
over  the  field  in  large  flocks.  It  is  a  qaestion  of  coDsiderable  impor- 
tance, and  one  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid,  whether  these 
insects  materially  damage  the  corn  crop  after  this  general  scattering  of 
themselves,  in  the  latter  part  of  snmmer.  From  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  this  question  does  not  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution.  The 
fact  that  insects  require  comparatively  little  nutriment  after  they  have 
attained  their  winged  and  mature  state,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
vast  extent  and  luxuriance  of  the  western  cornfields,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional consideration  that  the  crop,  being  at  this  time  considerably  ad- 
v^ced,  the  loss  would  be  only  comparative,  and  therefore  not  easily 
discriminated ;  all  this  tends  to  involve  the  subject  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  George  W.  Patten,  of  Delavan,  in  Tazewell  county,  at  whose 
house  I  visited  in  the  hight  of  the  Ohincb-bug  season,  actively  co-ope- 
rated with  me  in  the  determination  of  this  and  other  matters  appertain- 
ing to  these  destructive  insects.  Mr.  Patten  took  the  pains  to  visit 
many  of  the  farmers  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring  counties,  all  of 
which  were  bad|y  infested,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  upon 
this  point  He  found  it  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  bugs  had 
damaged  the  crop  verj  sensibly.  As  the  whole  State  has  suffered 
severely  the  past  season,  for  the  watit  of  rain,  there  was  the  addition  al 
difficulty  in  this  case,  of  distinguishing  between  the  effects  of  the 
drouth  and  that  caused  bj  the  bugs.  The  insects  themselves,  however, 
furnished  a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  virtue  of  their  gre- 
garious habits.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  scatter  themselves  indis- 
criminately over  the  field,  but  that  tbej  move  in  large  flocks,  not 
unlike  their  fellow  depredators — the  blackbirds.  Accordingly  the  corn- 
fields are  found  to  be  damaged  in  patches,  and  it  was  thought  to  a  sufii- 
cient  extent' to  materially  diminish  the  crop. 

This  general  diffusion  of  the  chinch  bugs  over  the  cornfields  after 
midsummer,  taken  in  connection  with  the  common  observation  that 
thej  remain  there  till  late  in  the  fall,  has  naturally  suggested  the  ex- 
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fediene7ofgKtheriDf;  the  etatbs  together  and  bnraiDg  tbem,  after  the 

eoiD  tu  been  harvested,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  bags.    It  has 

ibo  been  advised,  in  order  to  make  the  remedy  more  sure,  to  bam  the 

deid  grass  and  other  mbbish  which  aconmalatee  around  the  borders  of 

Mdi  and  fenees.    My  own  observatioDS  have  led  me  to  the  conclnsioQ 

tiiit  this  remedy,  also,  in  the  way  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be  gener- 

■Uj  put  in  practice,  can  be  of  bat  little  avail.    IJpoD  examining  an  in- 

ftated  oomfield  late  in  October,  I  foand  that  the  bugs  had  left  the  apper 

put  of  the  stalks  and  had  collected  about  the  one  or  two  lowermost 

Jnnts,  under  the  eheathe  of  which  they  were  congregated.    They  had 

gone  thither,  partly  perhaps  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  cold  winds  of  ap< 

proadtlng  winter,  bat  chiefly,  no  doubt,  for  the  sake  of  the  nutriment 

whicli  they  contd  still  extract  from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stalks  after 

IhsQpper  ones  had  become  dead  and  dry.    Upon  visiting  the  same 

ield  a  month  later  (Nov.  33d),  aHev  winter  had  virtually  set  in,  the 

mercnry  standing  IS"  above  zero,  and  the  ground  whitened  with  snow, 

lAer  cattle  bad  had  the  range  of  the  field,  very  few  bags  could  be 

fbirad.    A  few  were  found  in  deep  cracks  in  the  stalks,  and  a  few  were 

Ijiog  torpid  apon  the  ground  close  to  the  roots  of  the  com.     Upon 

digging  np  a  nnmberof  hills  no  bugs  could  be  found  beneath  the  surface. 

Tliere  the  great  majority  of  them  had  gone  was  not  apparent.    It  ia 

bovn  that  aome  of  these    insects  hibernate   under  boards  and  fiat 

ibines,  lying  loosely  upon  the  ground,  and  siojilar  sitaatioos.    Dr. 

ader  the  &Ilen  leaves  of  apple  trees,  but 

I  have  beard  of  their  being  seen  fly> 

ode,  late  In  the  falL    I  cannot  vouch  for 

ihem,  this  fitll,  is  email  numbers,  under 

,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  half  a  mile 

found  them  congregated  on  the  under 

pon  stubble  land.    Within  a  few  rode 

rith  long  dead  grass,  bat  I  ooald  find  no 

ropar  to  aay,  howewr,  that  this  last  was. 

further  obeervationa  upon  this  part  of 
son,  and  especially  in  the  badly  infested 
Mr.  Patten,  whosa  asalatance  I  have 
'ledge,  and  regnested  him  to  examine 
^ity.  From  Mr.  Patteo's  reply,  under 
the  following  valuable  observations : 
itter,  X  have  at  different  times  examined 
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corn  stalks  with  a  view  to  fiadiog  OhincbJbags^  bat  have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  a  live  one.  I  have  a  piece  of  ground  sown  to  fall  wheat, 
from  which  I  had  carried  what  few  stalks  of  corn  the  bugs  had  left 
standing,  and  had  thrown  them  in  heaps  along  the  edges  of  the  field. 
These  heaps  I  have  been  examining,  and  have  always  found  large 
numbers  of  dead  bugs,  but  no  live  ones.  To^lay  it  occurred  to  me 
that  perhaps  by  bringing  them  into  a  room  of  proper  temperature,  they 
might  shows  signs  of  life ;  but  after  giving  them  a  fair  test,  I  have  been 
unable  to  bring  any  to  life.  In  all  shocked  com  that  was  put  in  shock 
before  the  frost  killed  the  com,  I  find  large  numbers  of  dead  bugs, 
from  the  ear  down.  In  later  cut  corn  they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous. 
In  the  stalk  fields  I  find  very  few  bugs,  either  dead  or  alive.  To-day  I 
chopped  up  stalks  by  the  roots,  examining  each  sheath,  from  the  ground 
up ;  then  opened  the  stalks,  both  sound  and  and  fractured  ones,  but 
found  nothing  that  could  be  recognized  as  ever  having  been  a  Ohinch- 
bug.  That  the  bugs  disappeared  from  their  usual  haunts  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  cold  weather,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  but  where  they  now 
are  I  have  failed  to  ascertain.  The  first  thought  is  that  they  have  gone 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but  when  we  consider  that  our  cold 
weather  came  so  suddenly  upon  us  that  the  first  night  the  ground  was 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  it  hardly  seems  possible 
that  the  Ohinch-bags  could  have  penetrated  it." 

Mr.  Patten  made  the  following  curious  observation  bearing  upon  the 
hibernation  of  these  insects : 

^^  About  the  time  of  our  first  frosts,  while  gathering  hazel-nuts  in  the 
timber,  I  observed  that  in  nearly  every  instance  where  a  nut  had  been 
bored  into  by  an  insect  or  grub,  from  one  to  four  Chinch-bugs  had 
found  their  way  into  the  nut  Whether  they  were  there  for  winter 
quarters,  or  were  feeding  upon  the  partly  consumed  nut,  was  a  question 
which  I  could  not  solve.'* 

Mr.  Patten  concludes  his  letter  with  the  following  practical  remark  : 
''  As  to  burning  the  stalks  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  Ohinch-bugs, 
I  have  bat  little  faith  in  it.  Oould  the  stalks  be  burned  before  ezees- 
sive  cold  weather  sets  in,  very  probably  a  large  portion  *of  the  buga 
could  be  destroyed,  but  by  the  time  the  corn  can  be  harvested,  and  the 
stalks  are  dry  enough  to  burn,  the  Chinch-bugs  have  taken  to  their 
legs  or  wings,  and  left  for  parts  unknown." 

What  strikes  us  as  remarkable  in  these  statements  of  Mr.  Patten  is 
that  all  the  Chinch-bugs  which  he  discovered  appear  to  have  been  dead* 
The  question  arises,  did  they  die  a  natural  or  an  unnatural  death  ?    Had 
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k;  iiTiT«d  at  the  nataral  term  of  their  livee,  or  vere  they  killed  hj 
itaiim  acceesion  of  cold  weather,  or  bj  iome  other  and  ankoown 
m»\  As  m&nj  of  these  insects  were  found  in  tolerably  well  pro- 
MIed  (itaatioDB,  that  ie,  nnder  the  eheaths  of  com  stalks  which  bad 
lean  lud  ie  piles,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  thej  could  have  been 
tilled  bj  the  first  cold  snap  of  winter.  The  most  plausible  explanation 
of  the  easa  that  I  can  give,  is,  that  these  dead  insects  were  the  M 
bop  of  the  former  broods  which  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  natural 
lirct,  vbilBt  the  instincts  of  the  new  brood,  which  are  to  perpetuate  the 
im  in  the  succeeding  year,  had  led  them  to  seek  out  more  secnre  and 
permiDent  retreats. 

From  sll  this  we  conclude  that  late  in  the  fall,  and  when  winter  it 
■bosttoBstin,  Chineb-bugs,  like  most  other  insects,  seek  secnre  and 
)u4da  retreats  where  the;  will  not  be  ezposecl  to  the  snow^  of  winter* 
nor  to  the  cold  rains  of  the  late  fall  and  spring,  and  therefore  that 
die  buning  of  com  stalks  or  other  loose  rubbish,  late  in  the  fall, 
wiD  destroy  but  a  very  emtSi  proportion  of  them.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
ttnpliih  diia  end,  to  any  considerable  extent,  would  be  to  husk  the  com 
K  early  as  poenble,  and  then  cut  off  the  stalks  dose  to  the  ground,  and 
bora  them.  But  oTen  here  it  is  very  qnestionable  whether  the  bugs 
«og|d  not  leave  the  stalks  before  they  were  dry  enough  to  bun.  Bnt 
in  loy  event,  tjie  plan  is  scarcely  available  in  actual  practice.  In  the 
!nl  place,  most  farmers  depend  upon  tiieir  stalks  tor  fall  feed  for  tbeir 
wis;  and  if  a  farmer  should  eonclnde  to  sacrifice  his  stalks  for  this 
pvp°*^  ^t  would  insure  him  no  immunity  from  the  inroads  of  the  in- 
Wiin  the  sprinK,  from  sarroundine  localities. 

lent  to  show  that  the  plane  and 
nght  chiefly  to  rely,  for  check- 
t,  are  of  so  little  real  efficacy  • 
>  see  the  evil  in  its  true  propor- 
dng  a  real  danger,  is  to  divest 


UNO  TO  Airr  SBBIOCS  BXTSBT,  BT 
or    THOBB   OBAIN8   UPON   WBIOH 

)  Chinch-bug  prove  to  be  in  a 
shows  that  we  caunot  get  our 
the  bugs  will  be  ev^n  with  as ; 
can  only  be  resorted  to  when 
id  if  these  insects  hide  them- 
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selves  so  securely,  in  the  winter,  that  burning  cornstalks  and  other 
rubbish  can  destroy,  at  best,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  them  ;  and, 
finally,  if  their  natural  enemies  are  so  few  as  to  make  no  perceptible 
impression  upon  their  countless  hosts ;  then  we  are  driven  to  inquire, 
with  the  more  earnestness,  whether  we  can  take  a  step  in  advance  of 
all  these  imperfect  palliatives,  and  absolutely  prevent  the  breeding  of 
these  noxious  insects,  to  any  serious  extent,  by  abstaining  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  those  crops  which  are  most  congenial  to  their  nature.  It 
may  seem  a  hard  alternative  to  give  up  the  raising  of  some  of  our  most 
valuable  crops,  at  the  behest  of  these  nauseous  Hemvpiera^  but  a  hard 
remedy  is  better  than  no  rempdy.  It  is  better  to  save  your  labor  and 
your  seed,  than  to  lose  seed  and  labor  and  harvest  likewise. 

What  then  does  experience  teach  us  with  regard  to  the  breeding 
habits  of  these  insects,  and  the  plants  upon  which  they  mostly  subsist? 

When  the  warmth  of  spring  has  become  suffioiently  confirmed  to 
penetrate  the  hidden  recesses  where  insects  hibernate,  many  different 
species  which  have  wintered  over,  in  the  winged  state,  are  seen  emerg- 
ing firom  their  retreats,  and  launching  out  upon  the  vernal  air,  appa- 
rently rejoicing  in  their  new  lease  of  active  existence.  Amongst  these, 
in  the  localities  where  they  prevail,  the  Chinch-bogs  are  to  be  seen, 
flying  in  dense  floc^  in  search  of  the  plants  at  the  roots  of  which  it 
is  their  instinct  to  deposit  their  eggs,  Mr.  SeUs,  of  Bloomington,  in- 
formed me  that  whilst  plowing,  about  the  first  of  May,  his  clothing 
and  his  horses  wer^  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  them,  and  that  the 
horses  were  seriously  annoyed  in  breathing  by  the  bugs  flying  into 
their  nostrils.  These  insects  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  roots  of  onr  cul- 
tivated cereals,  and  some  of  the  grasses  which  most  nearly  resemble 
them.  As  the  Chinch-bug  is  a  native  insect  it  must  have  subsisted 
originally  upon  the  native  grasses,  before  the  cultivated  cereals  w^ie 
introduced.  The  Chinch-bug  was  then  a  rare  insect,  only  occasionally 
met  with  by  collectors.  Mr.  Thomas  Say,  who  spent  twenty  years  in 
collecting  and  describing  insects,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  their  Territories,  first  described  the  Chinch-bug,  from  a  single 
specimen,  and  the  only  one  which  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which  was 
captured  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  dpeeimens  now.  We  have,  ourselves,  been  the  means  of  their 
excessive  multiplication,  bjr  furnishing  them  with  a  superabundance  of 
congenial  ibod  in  the  shape  of  our  cultivated  gi^ns. 

But  the  question  now  before  us  is,  upon  which  of  these  grains  do 
they  thrive  best,  and  will  they  thrive  sufficiently  upon  all  of  them  to 
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miltiptj  to  B  Berions  extent,  or  are  they  reetricted  in  their  food-plauta 
taiDch  s  degree  that  we  bare  it  in  oar  power  to  get  rid  of  them,  at 
n/time,  hj  abandoning  the  coltlratioa  of  some  one  or  more  of  these 

IlseemB  remarkable  that  these  insects  should  make  a  selectioii  be- 

tiees  plants  so  umilar,  both  in  nature  and  appearance,  as  are  the  eer- 

aitspedeiof  what  are  known  as  the  small  grains.    Yet  abundant 

operience  has  tanght  as  that  the;  do  make  a  very  decided  selection. 

It  is  known  that  they  always  give  a  strong  preference  to  spring  wheal 

nd  bwley,  where  these  are  at  htuid.    Where  these  two  grains  are  nol 

ndtble,  they  will  oriposit  npon  either  of  the  others,  and  perhaps  to 

■bont  SB  equal  extent    We  know  this  from  the  &et  that  all  of  these 

piui  an  sometimes  considerably  injured,  where  Ohineh-bnge  abound, 

ud  die  chief  reason,  probably,  why  winter  wheat  doea  not  mlkr  as 

rnndi  H  spring  wheat,  is  that  this  crop  gets  nearly  matured  before  the 

sew  brood  of  bugs  makes  its  appearance ;  and  accordingly,  we  some- 

liii(s  tee  late  pieoes  of  winter  wheat  almost  as  mnch  damaged  by  them 

n  CIh  (pring  wheat    Bat  tiie  main  qnestion  is,  whetho-,  if  no  spring 

»W  or  barley  be  raised,  the  Ohinoh-bngs  will  continne  to  thriTe  and 

ds  of  grain.    The  general  opin- 

infficient  nomber  of  exceptional 

I  the  matter,  and  to  indaca  some 

Ohinoh-bngs  are,  tn  some  years, 

sontfaempart  of  ttiis  State,  where 

ised.    A  number  of  cases,  also, 

knowledge.    Mr.  D.  Yeatch,  of 

rinter  wheat,  oats  and  com,  were 

mliood,  thongh  but  little  spring 

n,  ft  field  of  thirty  six  acres  of 

no  spring  wheat  had  been  r^eed 

Anda  somewhat  aimilar  ease  was 

rail  county.    More  definite  testi- 

My  opinion,  from  my  present 

I  and  exceptional,  and  perhaps 

ill  the  circumstances. 

re  draw  the  following  jwactioal 

to  raise  spring  wheat  or  barley 
in  any  considerable  nambere  the 
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preceding  year,  unless  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  thej  have  been 
killed  off  bj  heavy  rains  in  the  breeding  season. 

2d.  That  in  case  the  seasons  should  continue  to  be  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Ohinch-bug,  we  always  have  it  in  our  power  to  get 
rid  of  these  pests  by  the  abandonment  of  these  two  kinds  of  grain,  for 
one  or  two  years.  But  to  make  this  course  effective,  there  must  be  a 
concert  of  action  by  farmers  over  a  considerable  section  of  country. 

8d.  That  the  presence  of  Chinch-bugs  the  preceding  year  will  not 
prevent  the  raising  of  com  or  any  of  the  winter  grains. 

4th.  With  regard  to  oats,  the  testimony  thus  £ur  is  that  if  this  grain 
be  sown  where  Ohinch-bugs  abound,  and  especially  if  it  be  sown  ex- 
clusively, it  will  be  damaged  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  first  year, 
but  that  the  bugs  probably  will  not  continue  to  breed  in  it  to  any  great 
extent  in  succeeding  years. 

OTHEB  PBOPOSEi)  BBMSDIBS. 

It  may  be  proper,  before  closing,  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  of  the 
more  plausible  of  the  other  remedies  for  the  Chinch-bug,  which  have 
been  suggested* 

It  has  been  proposed  to  bum  over  the  infested  and  ruined  grain 
fields  just  before  the  time  for  the  bugs  to  leave  them,  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  bugs  and  thus  preventing  their  migration  into  the 
corn.  This  is  a,  good  suggestion,  provided  the  grain  is  dry  enough  to 
bum  before  the  bugs  leave  it ;  and  also  provided  it  will  burn  low 
enough  to  kill  the  bugs,  which  in  this  case  would  all  drop  to  the 
ground.  The  plan  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  by  the  aid  of  dry 
straw,  and  favorable  conditions  of  wind  and  drouth. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  proposed,  is  to  sow  a  small  proportion 
of  winter  rye  (one  bushel  to  twelve),  with  the  spring  wheat,  with  the 
expectation  tlmt  the  bugs  would  feed  upon  the  green  rye  near  the 
ground,  whilst  the  more  rapidly  growing  wheat  would  rise  above  it  and 
come  to  maturity.  This  suggestion  is  founded  upon  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  Chioch-bugs  feed  upon  the  green  blades  of  the  grain,  whereas 
they  imbibe  their  nutriment,  first  from  the  roots,  and  afterwards  from 
the  lower  joints  of  the  stalk. 

*  The  well  attested  fact  that  Chinch-bugs  are  checked  in  their  operations 
by  rain,  induced  Dr.  Fitch  to  advise  the  sprinkling  of  wheat  fields — or 
at  least  those  parts  of  them  where  the  bugs  first  make  their  appearance — 
with  water,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  or  some  other  contrivance. 
This  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  where  the  field  is  very  small 
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and  the  supply  of  water  abaodant;  but  we  presume  the  Doctor  would 
hardly  recommend  this  plan  as  practicable  on  the  forty  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory  overrun  this  year  by  Ohinch-bags,  at  the  West 

All  attempts  to  check  the  depredations  of  Chinch-bugs,  by  throwliig 
offensive  substances  upon  them,  such  as  tarred  saw-dust,  salt  or  Ume, 
have  proved  to  be  labor  lost.  The  recommendation  of  the  salt  applica- 
tion had  the  run  of  the  newspapers  the  past  season.  Both  this  and  the 
air-slaked  lime  were  thoroughly  tried  by  Mr.  Sells,  of  Bloomlngton, 
without  making  any  perceptible  impression  upon  the  bugs. 

DBSTBUOTION  OF  OHINOH  BUOS  BY  NATURAL  AGENOIBS. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  reference  to  those 
natural  agencies  by  which  this  destructive  insect  is  kept  in  check.  Un- 
like many  of  our  noxious  insects,  such  as  the  Plumrcurculio  and  the 
Codling  moth,  which  are  permanent  fixtures,  the  Chinch-bug  seems  to 
be  subject  to  an  irregular  kind  of  periodicity,  the  causes  of  which  are 
not  fully  understood.  We  have  stated  above  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  expect  any  efficient  aid  in  the  extermination  of  Chinch -bugs  from  their 
natural  enemies.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  adverse  climatic  influences. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  important  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  insect,  which  has  been  established  by  repeated  observation, 
that  cold  rains,  or  a  succession  of  heavy  showers,  especiaUj^n  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  insects  are  small  and  immature,  are  fatal  to  them ; 
and,  therefore,  that  no  fears  of  Chinch-bugs  need  be  entertained  for  a 
number  of  years  succeeding  a  summer  of  this  character.  It  is  an  un- 
settled question  whether  there  are  any  other  adverse  influences  by 
which  the. destruction  of  these  insects,  upon  a  large  scale,  is  effected. 
Are  they  ever  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  winter,  as  well  as  by  the 
rains  of  summer  t 

In  the  observations  made  upon  these  insects,  in  their  winter  quarters, 
by  Dr.  H.  Shimer,  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1864-5,  it  appeared 
that  all  the  bugs  which  had  been  overtaken  by  winter  in  exposed  situa- 
tions, especially  if  above  the  snow  line,  were  found  to  be  dead.  Even 
of  those  which  had  found  more  secure  retreats,  under  sticks  of  wood 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  under  the  fallen  leaves  of  apple  trees,  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  were  found  to  be  dead  in  the  spring. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Patten,  above  recorded,  were  of  the 
same  character,  but  still  more  decisive.  All  the  bugs  found  by  him  in 
the  month  of  December — although  many  of  them  were  in  tolerably  well 
protected  situations,  under  the  sheaths  of  corn-stalks  which  had  been 
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thrown  in  piles,  were  apparently  dead,  and  that  moat,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  really  dead,  and  not  merely  torpid  from  cold,  was  proved  by  his 
experiments  of  bringing  them  into  a  warm  room,  and  failing  to  resneci- 
tate  them.  Now,  the  qnestion  is,  what  had  cansed  the  destraction  of 
this  large  proportion  of  these  inseetsi  Were  these  the  old  bugs 
which  had  lived  through  the  preceding  winter,  and  which  were  now 
dying. off— having  fulfilled  the  ends  of  their  existence?  The  analogy 
of  insects,  in  general,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  bugs  of  the 
former  year  perish  much  earlier  in  the  season,  soon  after  having  de- 
posited their  eggs,  and,  therefore,  that  these  were  the  bugs  of  the  pres- 
ent season.  We  have  not  at  present  the  requisite  knowledge  to  discuss 
this  mattei*  satisfactorily.  We  only  refer  to  it  a9  an  interesting  field 
for  future  inquiries.  Perhaps  the  key  to  the  whole  questien  will  be 
found  in  the  &ct  that  the  Chinch^bng  is  more  a  southern  than  a  north- 
ern insect  Their  ravages  were  recorded  in  Yirginia  and  North  Oaro- 
lina  many  years  before  they  noiade  their  way  into  these  more  nortbem 
sections.  It  would  seem  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  o«r  northern 
winters  must  be  inoongenial  to  their  natures,  and  oAm  fiital  to  them. 
If  this  be  so,  we  may  expect  that  after  a  very  cold  winter,  or  even  one 
of  ordinary  severity,  but  where  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  snow,  the 
Chinch-bugs  vnll  have  been  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  harmless  for  a 
number  of  Ibooeeding  years.  And  yet,  the  general  foot  that  Ohincb- 
bugs  do  survive  our  northern  winters  to  a  ruinous  extent,  is  too  patent 
to  permit  us  to  base  our  oondnot  upon  any  such  speculatioas  as  the 
above,  unless  the  truth  of  them  shall  be  confirmed  by  future  observa- 
tion. The  experience  of  the  next  year  will  be  very  interestiDg,  in  this 
point  of  view,  more  especially  as  the  past  summer  has  been^a  very  dry 
one  over  a  great  part  of  the  western  country;  and.  therefore,  if  Ohinch- 
bugs  prove  not  to  be  destructively  numerous  next  year,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  acoount  for  their  destruction  by  the  operation  of  some  other 
cause  than  the  summer  rains,  to  which  their  sudden  disappearance,  in 
former  jean^  has  been  exclusively  attributed. 


USEFUL  PABASITES. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER  PARASITE. 

(  iAloma  gryUaria,  n.  ip.) 

Clus  of  ABACHHIDA.    FunUj  of  AuiOis. 

,  O.  B.  aAlDsha,  at 
7  att«DtioQ  to  a  ver- 
red  for  a  namb«r  of 
lersid*  of  the  wings 
loaily  Bpoken  to  me 
rartoDUj  to  inresti- 
ailed  ezoMaively  in 
to  maa;  kinds  of 
nnmwoas,  and  the 
to  the  operation  of 
heir  Tictim  vithost 
tent  Maaon,  are  sot 
Bted  with  paraaites, 
Kamioed,  had  a  few 
•xuninad  grassbop- 
[Bally,  and  some  of 
a  of  them  I  ooonted 
•d  a  pretty  uniform 
bdt  easily  viaible  on 
I  appearaoee  of  little 

tvex  and  baring  an 
lions'on  the  upper 
behind  them.  The 
appearance  of  being 
are  superficial  and 
,y  striate,  under  the 
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mioroficope,  the  Btrisd  rnnning  in  a  waving  traneverse  direction.  The 
mouth-organs  appear  to  be  redaced  to  their  minimum  of  development. 
The  onl  J  part  visible,  ezternallj,  is  a  minute  papilla,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  two  bristles,  the  inner  of  which  is  stouter,  tapering  to  an 
acute  point,  and  curved  inwards,  or  towards  its  fellow  of  the  opposite 
side*  They  differ  from  the  majority  of  acarides  in  having  but  six  legs, 
and  these,  being  of  but  little  use  in  so  stationary  a  creature,  are  short 
and  slender,  projecting  but  little  beyond  the  outline  of  the  body. 
They  are  six-jointed,  garnished  with  short  stiff  bristles,  and  terminate 
in  two  slender  curved  hooks.  The  anterior  and  middle  legs  are  closely 
approximate  and  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body ;  the 
posterior  are  set  a  little  nearer  to  each  other,  and  a  liltle  in  advance  of 
the  middle  of  the  body,  being  inserted  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ante- 
rior division  or  lobe.  Four  hairs  project  from  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body. 

These  parasites  are  found  on  the  under  side  of  the  basal  half  of  the 
inferior  or  true  wings,  and  adhere  with  such  tenacity  that  it  is  difficult 
to  scrape  them  off  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  They  appear  to  adhere 
by  their  mouths  and  not  by  their  claws. 

The  acari  of  this  country  have  been  but  little  studied,  and  scarcely 
anything  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  classifying  them,  or  reducing 
them  to  their  proper  genera.  The  present  species  appears  to  belong  to 
the  division  of  Trombidia  heooapodaj  of  Hermann,  and  to  the  genus 
AtcmMi^y  of  Latrielle,  chiefly  characterized  by  the  imperfect  develop- 
ment of  the  oral  organs. 

The  species  of  grasshopper  which  these  parasites  were  found  infest- 
ing at  Mr.  Galueha's,  was  the  common  red-legged  grasshopper  {Galop- 
tmm  femvr-rubrum^  of  De  Oeer).  They  are  stated  in  the  American 
Entomologist  to  have  been  also  found  on  the  allied  species  so  destruc- 
tive west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  called  by  Prof.  Uhler  and  Mr. 
Walsh,  the  Oaloptenm  epreiui.  The  grasshopper  upon  which  I  found 
them  so  numerous,  in  my  own  neighborhood,  was  also  a  common  but 
much  larger  spedee,  the  specific  name  of  which  I  neglected  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  will  be  found  infesting  many 
different  species  of  grasshoppers,  and  1  have  accordingly  appropriated 
to  them  the  specific  name  gryUaria,  indicative  of  this  tribe  of  insects. 


*Thi8  is  the  generic  term  applied  to  these  mites  in  the  **R6gne  Animal'*  The  woitl 
Astomoy  meaning  numthlm,  would  have  been  more  characteristic,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  the  word  intended,  were  it  not  that  this  lattmr  term  is  appropriated,  In  the  same 
work,  to  a  genus  of  radiate  animals  in  the  cUss  Acalepha. 


NOTES  OF  THE  SEASON. 


THE  LEBSEB  APPLE  LEAF-FOLDEB. 
(T^rtrix  ma&orana,  LeB.) 

A  brief  accoont  of  this  ineect  was  given  by  tfae  writer  in  hie  fint 
niDal  JRepOTt  "We  refer  to  the  aabject  now  merely  to  add  tbnt  the 
1  of  its  iDcreBse  and  dif- 
)ce  of  the  present  jear. 
hy  nataral  enemiea,  or 
Y  known  enemies  of  this 
litndeB  of  the  weather,  it 
r  have  entailed  a  very 
Mr.  Wier's  place  this 
werratioDS,  and  thoagh 
ring  hrood,  the  seoond 
1  abortive.  I  coald  find 
lade  a  good  growth  and 
T  exhibited  the  previoos 


rb-lonse,  in  the  author's 
applicatioDB  which  hare 
iggB  under  the  scales,  it 
lall  be  fonnd,  inasmach 
1  the  farmer  is  more  at 
a  bud,  is  not  exposed  to 
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It  was  farther  remarked  that  experience  had  ghown  that  yery  strong 
applications,  such  as  nndiloted  soft  soap,  failed  to  destroy  the  vitality 
of  the  eggs  under  their  protecting  shield ;  bat  that  simply  greasing 
them  over  was  fatal  to  them,  probably  by  closing  the  pores  and  thna 
exclading  the  air.  The  question  then  naturally  arose  whether  greasy 
applications  would  be  injurioas  to  the  tree,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
published  testimony  upon  this  subject  is  qaite  conflicting. 

At  the  time  of  writing  that  article  the  season  had  gone  by  for  experi- 
menting in  this  matter ;  bat  in  the  spring  which  has  since  intervened 
(1871),  I  performed  the  following  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther testing  this  point 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  buds  not  having  yet  expanded,  I  selected 
six  thrifty  five-year-old  apple  trees,  of  three  different  varieties,  and 
applied  to  two  of  them  simple  lard,  greasing  over  every  part  of  the 
trees,  trunk,  branches  and  twigs.  To  two  others  kerosene  oil  was  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner.  To  the  other  two  linseed  oil  wae  applied ; 
but  in  this  case,  to  vary  the  experiment,  the  terminal  twigs  were  omit- 
ted. JNone  of  these  trees  were  eventually  damaged  by  the  applications. 
Upon  those  to  which  the  lard  and  the  linseed  oil  were  applied,  no  e£bct 
was  perceived.  They  leafed  oat  as  early  and  looked  as  well  as  other 
trees  standing  beside  theaa.  The  kerosene,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, acted  more  severely.  It  killed  or  seriously  damaged  all  the  first 
buds,  and  the  trees  were  several  weeks  later  in  leafing  out  than  the 
others,  bat  at  an  examination  a!  them  on  the  fifth  of  Jaiy,  no  differ* 
ence  ooald  be  seen  in  the  quantity  er  healcfainesa  of  the  foliage,  from 
that  on  the  other  trees.  One  effect  of  the  kerosene  is  deserving  of 
notice.  The  dieok  thus  given  to  one  of  these  trees  had  an  effect  simi- 
lar to  girdling  or  root-praning,  namely :  that  of  throwing  it  into  pre- 
mature bearing — this  tree  prodacing  an  apple  though  still  standing  in 
the  nursery  row. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  effect  of  greasy  application  to  apple- 
trees,  I  will  add  that  Mr.  James  Crotty,  an  intelligent  Irishman,  in 
whose  nursery  the  above  experiments  were  performed,  stated  to  me 
that  when  he  lived  in  Ireland  it  was  a  common  practice  te  annoint  with 
linseed  oil  apple-trees  large  enough  to  bear,  but  which  were  growing  too 
much  to  wood*  The  whole  tree  wae  annoinied  except  the  smallest 
twigs  and  fruit-spars.  The  effect  was  to  check  the  growth  of  tiie  trse 
and  put  it  into  a  bearing  condition.  The  operation  was  not  supposed  to 
permanently  injure  the  trees. 
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THE  PINE  LEAF  SOALE-mSECJT. 

THw  nataral  Iiistor;  of  this  insect  was  given  at  some  lengtli  in  the 
Bark-lice  {OoeoidcB)y 
;DiBhed  it  from  its 
Leaf-lonse.  Bat  aa 
■gists  to  the  variona 
h's  name,  which  is 

II  oat  a  part  of  its 
9  too  late  to  detei^ 
'  spring  brood.  In 
d  from  the  analog; 
1  probably  be  tbuod 
)  of  the  last  spring 
Mara  from  m;  note 
s  the  S6th  of  May, 
the  latitcde  of  Chi- 
nthern  part  of  the 
)ont  half  growD,  so 
pring  brood  of  this 
■St  and  only  brood 

and  I  might  add, 
it  found  on  the  lov- 
tbe  idea  of  ontting 
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off  and  bnrniDg  these  branches,  as  one  important  step  in  eradicating 
the  insects.  A  handsome  Scotch  pine  in  one  of  my  neighbor's  yard, 
upon  which  I  made  many  of  my  observations,  has  been  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  Lady-bags  having  been  busy  at  work  upon  the  remain- 
ing branches,  the  tree  is  now  almost  free  from  its  destructive  parasites. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  author  at  the  time  of  the  printing  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  first  report,  the  highly  magnified  *  figure  of  the 
male  ef  this  species,  which  was  there  referred  to,  was  omitted.  I  have 
therefore  had  it  prefixed  to  the  present  notice.  In  order  to  show  clearly 
the  characters  of  this  insect,  which  is  of  much  scientific  interest,  it  has 
been  drawn  very  greatly  magnified.  The  insect  itself  is  very  minute, 
being  only  about  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 


THE  COLORADO  POTATO-BEETLE. 

(DoryphorOf  lO-UnsatOf  Say.) 
Sapplementarj  to  the  Author's  article  upon  this  Insect  in  his  First  Report 

The  experiences  of  the  past  season,  with  regard  to  this  comparatively 
new  but  now  widely  known  noxious  insect,  have  been  remarkable,  and 
not  satisfactorily  explained.  It  was  the  general  report,  especially  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  that  these  insects  made  their  appearance  in 
the  spring  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  the  general 
impression  that  the  potato  crop  was  doomed  to  destruction.  As  the 
season  progressed  the  reports  became  more  favorable,  and  the  result 
has  been  that  a  tolerable  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  harvested,  notwith- 
standing that  it  also  had  to  contend  with  drouth  as  well  as  insects,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  season.  Any  one  may  obtain  sufficient  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  by  reading  the  unfavorable  reports  of 
the  National  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  comparing  them  with  the  favorable  and  hopeful  accouuts  of 
this  crop  in  the  same  series  of  reports  for  the  month  of  July.  This 
favorable  change  was  attributed  partly  to  persistent  hand-picking  and 
the  free  use  of  Paris-green,  and  partly  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  Potato  bag,  especially  the  Armed  Soldier-bog 
{Arma  spinosa)^  which  destroys  the  Potato-bugs  mostly  whilst  in  the 
immature  state,  by  puncturing  them  and  extracting  their  juices,  and 
the  Many-spotted  Lady-bug  {Hlppodamia  maoulcUa\  whlbh  checks 
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dnr  increase  by  deTonring  tbeir  eggs.  Bat  thera  have  been  reports, 
bom  many  localities,  of  a  diminntion  in  tbe  cnmbera  aod  deatructive- 
Dta  of  ttiese  insects  beyond  what  these  agencies  woald  account  for. 
It  me  a  common  remark,  after  the  season  was  somewhat  adraoced, 
that  tbe  Potato-bags  were  not  nearly  so  bad  this  year  as  they  were  the 
lut  In  tbe  Agricaltnral  Beporta  for  July  were  snch  items  ae  the  fol- 
lowiog ;  , 

"Lapeer  connty,  Michigan. — ^The  potato  crop  looks  fur.  Tbe  old 
bags  have  nearly  dieappoared ;  the  yonng  ones  may  yet  do  some  dam- 
ige." 

"Green  Lake  county,  "WiseoDBiD. — Bags  leaving.  They  have  left  a 
liw^gt  and  some  young  bogs,  bat  the  latter  are  doing  no  harm.  The 
oop  looks  welL" 

"Howard  county,  Indiana. — The  Ootorado-hug  has  almost  dieap- 
peared." 

"Benton  county,  Uinneeota. — Colorado-bug  disappearing.  Old  ones 
bave  aboDt  all  gone  ;  the  young  ones  do  not  seem  to  thrive  as  in  pre- 
TJons  years." 

Now,  these  may  have  been  exceptional  cases,  or  rather  esceptionally 

strong  cases  ;    bnt  taken  together  and  in  connection  with  other  obser- 

Tftioos,  which  we  have  not  here  space  to  record,  they  seem  to  intimate 

pnttr  clearly  that  the  Oolorado-beetle  is  not  exempt  from  tbe  opera- 

ffn  laws  or  conditions  which 

h  cause  them  to  be  compara* 

A  cnrions  paralellism  may 

QsectB  and  the  prevalence  of 

virulent  and  destructive  in 

r  prevalence. 

3  to  hope  that  though  this 
exterminated,  it  may  never- 
ible  scourge  that  it  has  been 

the  far  West,  and  has  been 
Q  has  been  anxiously  asked 
1  these  insects  overrun  new 
first  attacked.  The  experi- 
8  question  iu  the  affirmative, 
ome  from  the  more  recently 
le  State  of  Iowa,  which  these 
they  eroesed  the  Mississippi 
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]^rer,  has  been  comparatively  exempt,  and  the  potato  crop  has  been 
good,  especially  in  the  northern  coanties. 

With  respect  to  that  popnlar  remedy,  the  Paris-green,  there  is  with 
many  people  a  natural  disinclination  to  the  free  nse  of  so  virnlent  a 
poison.  This  repugnance  is  founded  not  only  upon  its  dangerous  qual- 
ities, but  also  upon  a  lurking  suspicion  that  its  constant  use  is  injurious, 
thonglj  not  absolutely  poisonous,  to  the  potato.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  imperfect  quality  of  the  potatoes,  where  much  Paris-green  has 
been  used,  is  owing  to  the  general  damage  of  the  plants,  both  by  the 
insects  and  the  remedy,  rather  than  to  any  specific  poisonous  influence 
of  the  latter.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  pota- 
toes which  are  known  to  have  been  raised  without  any  contact  of  the 
plants  with  Paris-green,  will  command  a  more  ready  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket than  those  which  have  been  produced  by  its  use. 

The  natural  wish  to  raise  potatoes  without  the  use  of  poisonous  ap- 
plications, has  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing and  destroying  potato-bugs  by  machinery.  One  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  has  the  important  merits  of  simplicity  and  cheapness,  has 
been  gotten  up,  the  past  season,  by  Mr.  George  Squires,  a  successfal 
farmer,  residing  near  Aurora,  in  Kane  county.  Having  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  this  machine,  and  to  converse  with  Mr.  Squires  con- 
cerning its  use,  I  will  briefly  describe  it.  It  mi^^  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  to  be  an  oblong  shallow  box,  which  is  drawn  by  a  horse  between 
the  rows,  whilst  the  bugs  are  knocked  into  it  by  brush  or  paddles  work- 
ing at  the  sides.  It  is  constructed  something  in  this  wise :  First,  a 
plain  board  platform  or  drag  is  made,  six  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  coming  within  three  inches  of  the  vines  on  either  side,  the 
potatoes  being  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Upon  this  are  set  four 
posts,  one  at  each  of  the  hind  corners,  and  the  other  two  four  feet  in 
advance  of  them.  To  these  posts  the  side  and  end  boards  of  the  box 
are  nailed,  the  sides  being  four  inches  and  the  ends  about  eight  inches 
high.  This  leaves  two  feet  in  front  of  the  box  which  serves  as  a  plat- 
form on  which  the  driver  stands.  The  posts  may  be  made  of  two-by- 
four  scantling,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  so  thick.  They 
are  two  feet  high,  and  set  a  little  flaring  so  as  to  bring  their  tops  over 
the  middle  of  the  rows.  They  are  set  with  their  flat  sides  facing  fore 
and  aft,  or  towards  their  feUows  on  the  same  side.  Two  inches  from 
the  top  an  augur  hole,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  is  bored.  From 
the  top  of  one  post  to  that  of  the  other,  on  the  same  side,  extends  the 
revolving  bar,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  its  ends  being  narrowed 
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HH  to  flDter  the  holtf  in  th«  poaie.  Throngh  tbis  bar,  a  few  iadiee 
haa  each  ead,  an  oblong  eqaare  liole,  or  mortise,  is  cat,  tbrongh  which 
the  amu  pass,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  flapper  is  attached,  as  aeeu  in 
tbefigore.  The  flapper  ie  a  piece  of  thin  board,  a  piece  of  siding  for 
eumple,  which  ie  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the  arms.  The  arms  are  so 
inaofed  aa  to  elide  by  each  other  in  the  mortise,  and  in  this  wa;  the 
^ppcr  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  bight  of  the  vines. 
Tbebara,  with  their  flappers,  are  made  to  revolve  hj  a  crank  attached 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  near,  or  left  hand  bar,  and  is  turned  by  the 
driTw,  The  forward  end  of  each  revolving  bar  pasEes  through  a  pullej 
vEieel,  aboat  seven  inches  in  diameter,  a  band  passing  from  one  to 
ihe  other,  and  crossed  ao  as  to  make  both  bars  revolve  inwards. 

Is  caltivatJng  a  few  acres,  the  machine  may  be  simply  dragged  along 
upon  the  ground.  Bat  as  Mr.  Sqaires  raises  from  twenty  to  thirty 
BR  of  potatoes  yearly,  be  attached  the  machine  to  the  forward  wheels 
ofuhghi  wagon,  suspended  by  a  chain  to  the  axle-tree,  so  that  the  for- 
nrd  «ad  of  the  drag  barely  touched  the  ground,  and  tbu^  greyly  fscil- 
itUed  the  draft.  The  driver  sits  upon  the  axle<tree,  with  his  back  to 
th«  horse  and  his  feet  upon  the  platform,  and  tarns  the  crank,  sitting  a 
little  sidewayB  <o  as  to  direct  the  horse  at  the  same  time. 

Squires,  the  following  additional 

half  a  day,  and  did  not  cost  over 
the  only  ones  in  that  neighbor- 
ted  any  potatoes.  Mr.  Sqnires 
>ee  Ht  a  dollar  a  biiehe),  and  had 
operates  most  anccosefully  upon 
It  knocks  off  nine-tenthe  of  the 
remove  many  of  the  very  small 
m  acres  a  day.  and  ho  had  once 
I  potatoes  being  on  ridges,  llie 
I  this  explains  how  bng3  can  be 
igh  into  a  box  of  the  snme  liit^lit. 
?ould  not  be  a  good  plan  to  line 
from  crawling  ont,  Mr.  Sqnir^ 
much  to  crawl  out  of  the  box. 
tially  stnpifies  them  for  a  time, 
vines  by  the  flappers  tends  to 
■e  attempting  to  crawl  ont  at  any 
arp  rap  on  the  sides  or  ends  of 
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The  bnge  are  disposed  of  by  bnrylng  them  in  perpendicalar  holes, 
coveriDg  them  with  a  foot  of  earth  and  stamping  it  down.  At  first 
Mr.  Sqnires  thought  it  necessary  to  kill  the  bngB,  and  drenched  them 
with  strong  lime>water,  bat  he  found  this  to  be  nnDecessary.  The  bags 
thns  boried,  en  masse,  soon  perish 

We  have  not  space  for  comments,  bnt  every  reader  can  draw  his 
own  conclasions.  The  machine  coald,  no  doabt,  be  improved  by  ex- 
perience and  ingennity.  The  one  which  we  saw  was  a  rongh  and 
cheap,  but  effective  piece  of  work ;  bat  these  are  the  very  qnalities 
which  make  it  available  to  the  common  farmer,  and  which  have  ap- 
peared to  as  to  justify  this  somewhat  extended  notice  of  it.  If  this 
machine  proves  as  snccessfal  in  the  hands  of  others  as  it  did  in  those 
of  the  inventor,  it  will  eapply  an  important  need  in  potato  cultnre  apon 
a  large  scale. 

The  Paris  green  will  still  have  to  be  used  whilst  the  vines  are  small, 
or  nntil  they  are  foar  or  five  inches  high,  bnt  at  this  time  its  applica- 
tion is  very  easy,  and  it  requires  comparatively  little  of  the  poisonons 
material ;  and  we  cannot  too  often  reiterate  that  experience  has  shown 
that  the  Paris  green  may  be,  and  ought  to  be  very  largely  dilated, 
that  is  to  say,  with  aboat  twenty  times  its  balk  of  fionr  or  lime,  or 
other  inert  powder. 


ERRATA  IN  FIRST  REPORT. 


Pi6il6,  Hth  line  from  top,  for  "larrsd"  read ''laira." 

20;  8rd  "  "     for  "  from  "  read  «» upon." 

81,  5th  «*  bottom,  for  "  with "  read  "  in. " 

46,  12th  •*  "      for  "  described "  read  "  describea. " 

46,  15th  "  "      for  "  follows "  read  "  follow. " 

51,8th  **  top,    for  "once"  read  "one." 

67,  14th  «*  bottom,  for  «  close  "  read  **  closely. " 

"    57,  8th  •*  "      for  "  lying  "  read  "  flying. " 

**   88,15th  •*  top,    for  "immovable  "read  "immovably.  " 

"    98,  10th  "  "      for  "of  oyster "  read  "  of  the  oyster. " 

•*   M,  Uth  •*  "      for  "superiors"  read  "superior." 
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mCAL  REPORT  OF  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


DECEMBER  12, 1870. 


Vol  m— 18 


REPORT  OP  THE  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 


Aubitob's  Offiob,  Illinois, 

Sprmgfield^  Vecemher  12, 1870. 

JoHH  M.  Palmer,  Governor  of  lUiTioia : 

Sib;— I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  for  the  fis- 
ol  jear  commenciDff  December  1,  1869,  and  ending  I<  OTember  30, 

1870. 

Yon  will  find  the  following  items  embraced  in  the  report,  viz : 

1.  Statement  of   Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  General  I^evenne 

Fund. 
i  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Special  State  Funds. 

2.  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  Xoctil  Funds  for  pay- 

ment of  principal  and  interest  on  Bonded  Indebtedness  of  Coun- 
ties, Townships,  Oities  and  Towns. 

i  Gboerfd  Statement  of  Warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  all  pur- 
poses. ^ 

5.  D^ed  Statement  of  Warrants  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  to  what  account  and  appropriation  charged. 

^-  Statement  of  the  amount  of  Auditors  Warrants  outstanding  unpaid, 
December  1, 1870. 

7.  Statement  of  the  School,  Collie  and  Seminary  Funds. 

8.  Statement  of  State  Indebtedness  redeemed  with  Illinois  Oentral 

Railroad  Funds.  ^ 

9-  Statement  of  State  Indebtedness  redeemed  and  purchased  with 

State  Debt  Fund. 
0-  Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  the  State  Treasurer  with  the  several 

State  Foods,  and  the  County,  Township,  City  and  Town  Interest 

(bond)  Fnnds. 
^  Statement  of  State  Taxes  charged  in  the  several  Counties,  amounts 

collected,  etc.,  for  the  year  1869. 
1  Statement  of  the  State  School  Tax  Fund,  for  the  vear  18S9. 
3.  Statement  of  the  Dividends  of  Sch^>ol  Tax  and  Interest  Funds  to 

the  seyeral  Counties,  for  the  year  1869. 
i'  Statement  of  the  condition  of  State  Banks. 
S.  Statement  of  County,  Township,  City  and  Town  Bonds,  registered 

in  the  Auditor's  Office. 
)'  Statement  of  the  aggregate  assessment  of  property  in  the  State,  for 

the  year  1870. 
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17.  Statement,  Bhowing  the  rate  per  cent  of  addition  and  deduction  de- 

termined by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  on  the  assessment 
of  the  several  Counties,  for  the  year  1870. 

18.  Statement,  showing  the  assessed  and  equalized  valuations  of  the 

several  classes  of  property  tor  State  taxation,  for  the  year  1870. 

TAX£S  LBVIED. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  26th  General  Assembly,  as  set  forth 
in  my  last  Annual  Beport,  made  it  necessary  to  levy  for  the  purpose  of 
meetiog  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State  G-overnment  for  1870^  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  very  large  deficiency  caused  by  the 
appropriations  aforesaid,  a  tax  of  eight  mills  for  revenue  purposes,  and 
one  mill  for  interest  on  the  State  debt — which,  added  to  the  two  miUs 
for  payment  of  principal  of  the  State  debt,  and  the  two  mills  for  support 
of  public  schools,  made  a  levy  for  State  tax  of  thirteen  mills,  on  the 
assessment  of  1869. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  estimates  made  at  that  time  are 
proved  to  have  been  correct,  and  that  the  treasury  of  the  State  has 
been  for  some  time  in  a  condition  to  pay  all  warrants  when  presented. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  county  collectors  have  been  more  prompt 
than  they  were  last  year,  in  paying  over  the  tax  when  collected.  But 
some  little  legislation  will  be  required — and  will  be  proposed — ^to  ena- 
ble the  Auditor  to  enforce,  when  necessary,  a  faithful  compliance,  on 
the  part  of  county  officers,  with  the  revenue  law. 

On  the  basis  of  the  equalized  valuation  of  property  for  the  year  1870, 
1  have  levied  a  tax  for  State  purposes,  as  follows :  Two  and  one-half 
mills  for  revenue,  which,  in  connection  with  the  two  mills  for  payment 
of  State  debt,  and  two  mills  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  makes 
the  total  levy  for  State  tax  on  the  assessment  of  1S70«  amount  to  six 
and  one-half  mills;  being  just  one-half  of  the  levy  of  last  year.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  that  but  ror  the  extraordinary  expense  occasioned  by  the 
session  of  the  recept  Constitutional  Convention  to  frame  the  present  Con- 
stitution, and  the  increased  expense  of  the  judiciary  and  other  depart- 
ments of  State  government,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  levy  might  have  been  made  still  smaller.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  assessment  of  property  in  this  State  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  exceed  one-quarter  of  its  actual  value,  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  tax  for  State  purposes  is  not  burdensome,  as  compared  with  the 
taxes  of  other  States. 

In  making  the  levy  aforesaid,  I  have  only  endeavored  to  provide  a 
sum  sufficient  '^to  meet  the  current  expenses  for  the  coming  year,  and 
all  known  deoDands  upon  the  treasury  payable  from  revenue  funds."  In 
making  this  levy,  I  have  estimated  the  expenses  from  June  1, 1871, 
to  June  1,  1872,  when  the  tax  on  the  assessment  of  1871  becomes  due 
to  the  State  Treasury.  Section  18  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  re- 
quires that  the  ^^General  Ac^sembly  shall  provide  for  all  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  for  the  ordinary  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, until  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  alter  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  next  regular  session,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  shall 
not*  be  increased  without  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to 
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6Mh  house,  nor  exceed  the  amotint  of  revenue  anthorized  by  law  to  be 
rmd  in  each  time ;  and  all  appropriations,  general  or  apecial,  requiring 
money  to  be  paid  ont  of  the  State  treasury,  from  the  funds  belon^ng 
to  the  State,  shall  end  with  such  fiscal  quarter.''  It  is  believed  that  the 
Beveone  Fnud  now  in  the  State  treasury  will  just  about  suffice  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  tho  government,  until  the  tax  of  the  next  year,  on 
t88e88meDt  of  1870,  becomes  due  and  begins  to  be  received ;  aod  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  estimating  the  annual  expenses  from  Jnne  1st 
to  June  Ist,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  from  December  to  December,  it 
ifl  hoped  that  the  treasury  may  always  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  or- 
dinarj  and  anthorized  expenses  of  the  government,  insteaa  of  having 
a  time  of  about  three  months  in  every  two  years  when  warrants,  drawn 
in  pursuance  of  law,  can  t>e  found  floating  in  the  market  with  more  or 
leea  depreciation  of  value. 

BALAK08  DUB  OK  APPEOPBIATIONS  AND  BXPBKSB8  OF  OOVBBNHBNT  TO  MAY 

31,   1871. 

Here  was  due  on  the  first  of  this  month,  to  the  appropriation  of  1869, 
for  building  the  New  State  House,  the  sum  6f  $806,935  67,  and  to  the 
appropriation  of  1869,  for  Oanal  and  Eiver  Improvement,  the  sum  of 
^37,696  42.  The  pay  of  members  and  officers,  and  expenses,  of  the 
i7lh  General  Assembly,  will  not  be  less  than  $350,000.  The  expenses 
of  all  the  State  Institutions,  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  end  of  the 
fint  fiscal  quarter,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly^  (say 
Mij  81, 1871,)  will  not  be  less  than  $300,000.  The  salaries  of  Judges 
tad  Attorneys,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the 
State  government,  will  probably,  for  the  time  last  named,  exceed  $110,- 
000.  For  the  same  time,  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Executive 
Department,  Printing,  Binding  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  State 
government,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  nndor  appropriations 
BOW  in  force,  including  warrants  outstanding  December  1,  1870,  will 
M  be  less  than  $160,000. 

Ae  foregoing  amounts  make,  in  the  aggregate,  the  sum  of  $1,454,- 
M  99,  being  almost  the  amount  of  the  I^venue  Fnnd  in  the  treasury 
00  tbe  1st  December,  1870. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  revenue  now  in  the  treasury 
^i^t  not  to  be  considered  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  making  appro- 
priations for  the  future,  as  its  exhaustion  is  already  provided  for  by  the  last 
General  Assemblv ;  and  to  base  any  further  appropriation  upon  it,  would 
inply  create  a  deficit,  to  be  hereafter  provided  for  by  an  increase  of  tax. 

B£y£MU£    LAW. 

It  has  loog  been  felt  by  every  intelligent  revenue  officer.  State  or 
itj,  that  something  should  be  done  with  reference  to  the  revenue 
The  State  Board  of  Equalisation,  at  its  session  in  1869,  passed  a 
ttion  to  the  effect  that  the  revenue  laws  ought  to  be  codified  and 
pBended  in  some  particulars,  and  appointing  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
By  of  that  Board,  a  committee  ^^to  perform  this  labor,  and  to  report 
he  result  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board." 
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Mr.  Stadden  and  myself  undertook  this  labor,  all  the  more  willingly, 
becanse  we  were  oarselves  convinced  that  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  the  government  of  the  State  demanded  it.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  opinions  of  those  who  might  be  considered  ^^experts"  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  printed  the  earliest  result  of  our  labor  in  tne  form  of  a  bill  for 
a  revenue  law,  and  sent  copies  all  over  the  State  to  sach  capable  per- 
sons as  we  knew  to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  consnl- 
tation.  Of  course  many  were  omitted,  whose  advice  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have,  but  from  those  to  whom  the  first  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed law  was  sent,  we  received  many  valuable  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions. 

When  the  Board  of  Equalization  met  on  the  fourth  of  October  last, 
the  report,  with  all  the  nints,  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  bad 
been  received,  was  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  a  committee  composed 
of  gentlemen  from  every  section  of  the  State,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  report. 

The  result  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  ^^Act  for  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  taxes,"  which  will  be  laid  before 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  approaching  session.  On  some  small  de- 
tails of  that  proposed  revenue  law,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinioo, 
but  I  feel  free  to  say  that  should  the  General  Assembly  make  it  tbe 
law  of  the  State,  without  material  alteration,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  law,  and  an  incalculable  gain  to  the 
people  of  the  State. 

I  desire  hereto  acknowledge  most  heartily  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
William  Stadden,  for  the  able  and  careful  assistance  whi(£i  he  has  given 
to  the  preparation  of  this  proposed  law,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  far 
better  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  his  long  and  intiaiate  ac 
quaintance  with  the  revenue  system  of  the  State. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  BRBOTION  OP  STATE  BUILDINaS. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  the  importance  of  having  sotm 
check  upon  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  baU<i 
iugs  for  State  purposes,  and  for  similar  objects.  I  feel  assured  that  thi 
Governor,  Secretary  of  Stale,  Auditor  ana  Treasurer,  elected  as  the 
are  to  responsible  and  honorable  positions  by  the  people  of  the  wbol 
State,  are  not  likely  to  agree  upon  any  expenditure  of  money  which  \ 
not  fully  warranted  by  law;  and  I  would  submit  that  it  is  scarcely  pr^ 
dent  or  proper  to  invest  any  but  the  constitutional  officers  of  the  Stat^ 
with  the  power  of  ordering  the  drawing  of  warrants  and  payment  < 
the  same,  without  the  approbation  or  concurrence  of  those  introsted  l 
thepeople,  with  such  responsibility. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  often  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  up< 
grounds  of  economy,  to  intrust  considerable  sums  of  money  to  tl 
officers  of  established  State  institutions,  which  require  large  expend 
tures,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  there  should  be  some  check  upon  tl 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  of  those  who  may  be  selected  to  establish  m 
Institutions. 
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8TATB  BONDED  DEBT. 


The  State  has  paid,  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt, 
dnriDg  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  80, 1870,  as  follows : 

With  State  Debt  Fnod $76,925  00 

With  niinois  Central  Railroad  Fund 1,000  00 

$76,925  00 

The  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Oanal  paid  an 
installment  on  the  principal  of  the  registered  Canal 
bonds,  in  Dec  1869,  amounting  to 157,133  31 

Making  total  amount  paid  on  principal  of  State  Bonds, 
during  the  fiscal  year , $234,058  84 

The  foliowinir  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State,  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  Nov.  80, 1870 : 

New  Internal  Improvement  Stock  payable  after  1870.  .$1,606,015  60 
Kew  Internal  Improvement  Interest  bonds,  payable 

after  1877 980,696  88 

2  Internal  Improvement  Coupon  bonds,  payable  after 

1870 2,000  00 

87?>  Bonds,  Befunded  Stock,  payable  after  1870 279,000  00 

»58      **            "            **            "            '*    1877 288,000  00 

60        *•            «            "            "            «    1876 t)0,000  00 

46  Normal  University  bonds     "            "    1879 45,000  00 

102  Thornton  Loan  bonds          "            "    1879 102,000  00 

M2  $1000  War  bonds               ''            "    1879 222,000  00 

i55  $500  War  bonds                  "            **    1879 127,600  00 

673  $100  War  bonds                  "            '*    1879 67,300  00 

1»  $1000  Oanal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York  in  1870.  •  19,000  00 
U  $1000  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal ^...  4,800  00 

25  J»S5  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  in  1870. . .  25,000  00 
20  £335  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  New  York,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal 4,000  00 

«W  £336  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  1870 697,000  00 

518  £336  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal 103,600  00 

48  £300  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  1870 57,333  33 

ii49  JC300  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal 146,400  00 

39  £100  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  in  1870 12,888  88 

446  £100  Canal  bonds,  payable  in  London,  registered, 

in  1870,  bal 26,266  66 

ftase  bonds  called  in  by  Governor's  proclamation,  not 

yet  surrendered 16,136  00 

Total  State  Debt,  outstanding  Nov.  30, 1870 $4,890,937  30 

To  eondense  the  foregoing  figures,  it  shows  that  the  bonded  debt 
fidla  due  at  follows ; 
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Bonds  dae  in  1870 $1,096,288  87 

"        after  1870 1,887,015  60 

$2,983,804  47 

"  «»    1876 $60,000  00 

"  "    1877... 1,268,696  83 

"  «    1879 568,800  00 

1,892,496  83 

Bonds  called  in  by  Governor's  prodamation,  not  yet 

presented 15,186  00 

Tota! $4,890,987  80 

To  meet  the  $S,983,30i  47  in  bonds  falling  doe  in  and  after  1870, 
there  are  funds  in  the  State  Treasury,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  said 
bonds,  as  follows : 

State  Debt  Fund  in  treasury  Dec.  1,  1870 $1,816,846  40 

Illinois  Central  Raihroad  Fund  in  treasury  Dec.  1,  1870.      765,757  88 

$2,582,104  22 

Estimated  amount  of  instalment  on  gross  re- 
ceipts of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for 
six  months  ending  Oct.  81,  1870,  now 
due $260,000  00 

Estimated  amount  of  State  Debt  Fund  due 
on  collectors'  accounts,  on  assessment 
1 869,  probable  to  be  paid  into  State  trea- 
sury durins;  this  month.,  • 180,000  00 

440,000  00 

Total  amount  of  funds  in  the  State  Treasury,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  State  Treasury,  Jan.  1, 1871,  ap- 
plicable to  payment  of  State  debt $8,022,104  22 

The  payment  of  the  bonds  now  due,  and  to  fall  due  after  the  close 
of  the  i^resent  year,  will  leave  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State  outstand- 
ing, but  not  falling  due  until  1876, 1877  and  1879,  $1,892,496  83.  To 
meet  this  amount,  I  estimate  that  the  two  mill  levy  for  payment  of 
principal  of  State  debt,  on  the  assessment  of  1870,  being  the  last  levy 
of  said  tax  as  provided  in  the  present  constitution,  will  produce  the 
sum  of  $875,000  00.  I  further  estimate  that  five  semi-annual  install- 
ments of  the  seven  per  cent,  on  the  ^ross  receipts  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral railroad,  commencing  with  the  mstallment  due  April  80,  1871, 
and  ending  with  the  installment  due  April  80,  1873,  at  the  rate  of 
$460,000  per  annum,  will  produce  the  sum  of  $1,150,000  00,  which 
with  the  two  mill  tax  before  estimated,  will  make  $2,025,000,  being  a 
surplus  of  over  $132,000. 

1  have  thus  shown,  that  in  1878  the  state  will  have  in  the 
treasury  an  ample  amount  to  pay  the  entire  outstanding  bonded 
debt  To  those  who  can  remember  the  condition  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois in  1847 — her  treasury  empty ;   her  Governor  borrowing  money 
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QD  Iug''own  credit  to  pay  the  postage  on  the  letters  written  on  the  basi- 
oeasW  the  State,  her  bankruptcy  known  and  sneered  at  all  over  the 
Torld;  even  her  honesty  of  purpose  doabted,  and  some  of  her  own 
lose  trying  to  bring  her  to  the  infamy  of  repadiatioiv—the  simple 
statemeot  of  these,  facts  and  figures  requires  no  comment  to  make  them 
impreesive.  Who  cannot  see  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  States  and 
ifitions,  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy  V^ 

I  have  made  no  estimate  for  premium  on  coin,  being  satisfied  that 
the  payment  on  the  principal  of  the  registered  canal  bonds,  during  the 
present  month,  by  the  Canal  Trustees,  will  reduce  the  amount  of  debt 
now  doe  to  ench  an  amount,  as,  with  funds  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  State  debt,  certain  to  be  received  at  the  treasury  before  the  bonds 
can  be  reached,  will  leave  the  treasury  with  an  ample  amount  of  State 
debt  fund  to  purchase  coin  for  the  payment  of  the  $2,983,304  47,  less 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Canal  Trustees  this  month. 

ILLINOIS  AND  MIOHIOAN  CANAL. 

Bj  reference  to  the  figures  accompanying  my  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
SUteDebt,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  30th  November,  1870,  there  re- 
mained unpaid  $811,222  21  unregistered,  and  $285,066  66  registered 
Canal  Bonds,  making  a  total  of  $1,096,388  87,  all  of  which  fell  due  on 
the  first  of  July,  1870.  The  only  reason  why  this  debt  was  not  paid  at 
that  lime  was  the  want  of  authority  for  the  purchase  of  coin,  and  the  re- 
fwal  of  the  bondholders  to  receive  payment  in  anything  else. 

Itifl  to  be  hoped  that  the  General  Assembly  will  take  immediate  ac- 
tioQ  on  this  subject,  and  save  to  the  State  the  interest  on  these  bonds. 
Viih  the  money  lying  idle  in  the  treasury  there  can  be  no  economical 
motive  for  delay.  The  same  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  $1,887,- 
015  60  which  will  fall  due  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  after  1870. 

Vith  the  payment  of  the  $285,066  66  of  registered  Canal  Bonds  the 
inst  doses,  the  Canal  and  its  revenues  revert  to  the  State,  and  no 
partofthe  property  of  Illinois  will  remain  in  pawn  for  the  payment  of 
^mdebtedness  and  subject  to  the  management  of  those  who  are  not 
fl&wa  of  the  State. 

Aatn  additional  reason,  if  any  were  required,  for  the  promptest  ac- 
fon  of  the  L^slature  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  recollected  that  an 
w  approved  Feb.  16, 1865,  authorized  the  City  of  Chicago  to  "deepen 
leSamnait  division"  of  the  Canal,  and  provided  that  any  amount  ex- 
l^ded  on  said  work  ^'shall  be  a  vested  lien  upon  the  Illinois  and 
C^igan  Canal,  and  its  revenues,  after  the  payment  of  the  present 
i^il  debt ;  and  that  the  net  revenues  of  the  Canal  shall  thereafter  be 
Vj^ied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  same,"  "not  to 
teed  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars." 

^^Mtice  to  the  city  of  Chicago — now  that  the  Legislature  has  mort- 
RN  the  Canal  and  its  revenue  to  her — requires  that  she  shall  have 
Menefits  promised  at  as  any  early  a  day  as  possible,  and  the  time  be 
■WBbr  hastened  when  the  State  may  not  only  manage  its  own  prop- 
*tF,  Imt  when  its  revenues  will  reach  its  own  treasury. 

STATB  BANKS. 

I^mng  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  time  fixed  for  redemption,  by  the 
iOditor,  of  notes  of  banks  in  liquidation  has  expired  as  to  the  foUowinr 
Tol.  m-19 
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named  banks,  riz :  Bank  of  Kewana  and  Producers'  Bank.    For  far- 
ther  information  concerning  State  banks,  see  Statement  No.  15. 

AOT    OF  iLPRI^  16,  1869,  PBOVlDINa  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OF    THE  RAILBOAD 
DEBTS  OF   COUNTIES,  TOWNSHIPS,  OITIBS  AND  TOWNS, 

Under  the  infiaenoe  of  the  law  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly, 
styled  "An  Act  to  fucd  and  provide  for  paying  the  Railroad  Debts  of 
Counties,  Townships,  Oities  and  Towns,"  two  thousand  miles  of 
railroads  have  been  bnilt  in  this  State  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
General  Assembly,  and  are  now  in  actual  operation.  In  another  place 
will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  the  debt  registered  under 
that  law.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  law  has  been  very 
great  in  two  ways  : 

Firet — It  has  encouraged  the  people  to  vote  liberal  subscriptions  in 
aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads  under  the  impression  that  under  the 
first  section  of  the  law  each  municipality  creating  a  debt  for  building 
a  railroad,  would,  on  the  completion  of  such  road,  receive  back  the 
State  tax  on  the  road  itself,  and  the  tax  on  any  increased  valuation  of 
the  property  of  said  municpality  over  the  assessment  for  State  taxes  in 
1868. 

Second — In  consequence  of  the  provisions  in  the  said  law  for  registering 
the  bonds  and  collecting  the  tax  required  to  meet  the  interest,  and 
eventually,  to  pay  the  principal  of  bonds  issued  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  the  Donds,  when  registered,  have  been  readily  sold 
at  good  prices,  thus  effecting  the  object  for  which  the  act  was  framed. 

With  regard  to  this  second  effect  of  the  law,  I  suppose  there  can  be 
no  objection  or  regret.  But  the  difiiculties  and  embarrassments  grow- 
ing out  of  this  return  to  the  counties,  townships,  cities  and  towns,  of  the 
tax  on  the  increase  of  assessment  over  that  of  1868,  are  many  and  great, 
and  it  seems  to  be  my  duty  to  allude  to  some  of  them. 

A  practical  diflSculty,  certain  to  occur  whenever  an  assesment  of  prop- 
erty shall  be  honestly  made  according  to  law,  may  be  stated  thus :  A 
railroad  has  been  built  running  through  a  county,  and  a  city  and  a 
township — ^all  in  the  same  county — and  has  received  from  each  of  these 
municipalities  a  subscription  of  bonds,  say  $190,090,  and  the  bonds 
have  been  registered.  It  turns  out  that  the  city  grows  in  population 
and  wealth,  so  that  the  tax  on  the  increased  valuation  of  its  property 
would  amount  to  $10,000.  The  township  (which  may,  and  often  does, 
include  the  city,)  would  in  the  same  way  show  an  increase,  the  tax  on 
which  would  amount  to  $6,000 ;  and  the  county,  including  the  city  and 
township,  may  have  an  increase  of  $4,000.  In  this  case  is  there  a  possi- 
bility of  carrying  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  law  ? 

The  General  Assembly  cannot  have  intended  to  give  away  the  same 
money  twice.  And  if  the  city  should  get  what  the  law  seems  to  give 
it,  there  would  not  be  a  dollar  left  for  either  township  or  county.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  county  and  the  township  are  paid  what  the  law 
seems  to  give  them,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  city.  If  either  of 
the  three  is  entitled  to  anything,  it  is  entitled  to  just  what  the  law  gives 
it  It  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
proinise  more  than  it  had  to  give,  and  then  make  composition  with  its 
creditors  by  paying  so  much  on  the  dollar  of  what  it  promised.  Nor 
would  it  seem  a  <very  dignified  proceeding  for  an  executive  officer  of 
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the  State  to  adopt  the  principle  of  l^^first  come,  first  served''  with  the 
JDooidpal  daimants,  and  paying  demands  until  the  money  is  ezhans- 
ted,  let  those  who  come  last  get  nothing. 

This  is  only  a  glance  at  one  of  the  practical  diflScnlties,  of  which  there 
are  seyeral,  which  meet  the  Anditor  m  attempting  to  discharge  his  da- 
ties  under  the  act 

Besides,  I  wonld  submit  that  the  constitation  has  that  in  it -which 
seems  to  greatly  interfere  with  the  provision  in  regard  to  paying  back 
to  the  coanties,  cities,  townships  and  towns  this  tax  on  increased  valna- 
tions  of  property.  Without  going  into  any  argument  I  would  refer  to 
Art  17,  Sea  17,  which  provides  that  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  except  in  parsaance  of  an  appropriation  made  by  law/'  And 
to  dee.  18  of  the  same  article,  which  provides  that  "ail  appropriations, 
general  or  special,  requiring  money  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  State  treasury 
from  fnnds  belonging  to  the  State,  shall  end"  "with  the  first  fiscal  quar- 
ter after  the  adjournment  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
ABsembly."  These  clauses,  and  their  context,  would  seem,  on  their 
ice,  to  be  absolutely  binding  on  the  Anditor,  even  if  Sec.  6  of  Art.  IX 
ihoald  be  considered  to  have  no  reference  to  any  law  enacted  before  the 
ftJoptfoD  of  the  present  constitution. 

Under  these  circumstanced,  it  is  proper*to  say,  that  unless  there  shall 
lewme  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  some  decision  of  the  courts, 
4tt  will  make  my  duty  in  this  regard  more  clear  than  it  now  is,  I  shall 
kearno  part  in  returning  to  any  municipality  any  part  of  the  tax  collec- 
ted from  a  valuation  greater  than  that  on  the  assessment  rolls  of  1868. 
iMarcely  think  it  necessary  to  say,  but  to  prevent  misconstruction  I  will 
itj,tiuit  I  have  come  to  this  determination  from  no  desire  to  construe 
te  lawao  as  to  defeat  any  of  its  purposes,  but  because,  under  all  the 
vScaltiea  and  ancertainties  of  the  case,  and  the  danger  there  unques- 
fittably  is  of  doing  great  wrong  if  I  should  do  anything,  it  has  seemed 
i»  be  my  duty  to  all  the  people  to  do  nothing  until  some  competent 
g^ority  shall  decide  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  as  1  understand  it,  the 
W^e  Court  decided  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  the  law 
^■^Dg  a  similar  tax  to  the  American  Bottom  Improvement  Company, 
ly  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  an  appropriation  of  State  revenue. 
4e  taxes  which  in  this  "Railroad  debt  law"  are  proposed  to  be  given  to 
differeot  municipalities  should  be  so  returned  to  them,  could  it 
justified  on  any  other  ground  than  that  they  were  appropriated  to 
■^Qses  by  the  L^islature?  And  if  so,  does  not  that  appropriation 
Ne  at  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal  quarter  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
jttt General  Assembly?  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  to  argue 
w  qoestioD,  and  I  content  myself  with  having  partially  stated  the  diffi- 
^,  and  the  determination  to  which  a  wish  to  discharge  my  duty  has 
pwght  me. 

ih  regard  to  the  part  of  the  same  law  which  levies  and  collects  taxes, 
N  pays  the  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railroads,  1  will  only 
^tbat  in  consequence  of  its  existence,  registered  municipal  bonds  of 
p«ry  kind  are  noore  valuable  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  ^nd  to  dis- 
^  it  in  any  manner  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  serious  disaster. 

CHARLES  E.  LIPPINCOTT, 

Auditor  P.  A^ 
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No.  1. 

Statbmbbtt  of  Reo&ipU  and  DiaburaemenU  of  the  OeneraL  Ji&venui 
tund  during  the  fisoal  year  oommencing  December  1,  1S69,  and 
ending  November  30, 1870. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  Taxes  of  1 867 

From  Taxes  of  1868 

From  Taxes  of  1 869 

From  redemption  and  sales  of  real  estate  purchased  on  execution 

From  judgment  debtors 

From  sale  of  real  estate  in  Jacksonyille 

From  sale  ui  property  acquired  from  Joel  A.  Matteson 

From  Baring  Bro's,  London,  England,  on  old  State  claim 

From  United  States,  reimbursement  war  expenses 

From  E.  S.  Salomon,  County  Clerk  Cook  court,  fine  in  Supreme  Court, 


Total  Receipts  for  Revenue  purposes 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


$1,588  68 

32,150  48 

124,948  94 

29^,500  00 

8,911  81 

26,447  60 

5,888  65 

4,806  42 

711  92 

20,684  00 

46,489  27 

5,867  50 

289  75 

8,691  75 

6,767  85 


ORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Legislative  Department 

Executive  Department 

Judicial  Department 

Expenses  of  State  Charitable  and  Educational  Institutions  . . . 

Appropriations,  (General , 

Conveying  Convicts  to  the  Penitentiary • ,. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Charities 

Fugitives  from  Justice 

Field  Notes  and  Surveys 

Incidental  expenses  of  Secretary  of  State 

Printing,  Binding,  and  Publishing  Notices 

Porters  in  State  House 

Repairs  to  State  House 

State  Board  of  Equalization 

State  Library 

Total  Ordinary  Expenses 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Building  State  Institutions 

Canal  and  River  Improvement 

Contingent  Fund  of  Governor .• 

County  Agricultural  Societies 

Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

Con&titutional  Convention 

Geological  Survey  and  Reports  . . 

Gross*  Statutes 

Illinois  Penitentiaiy 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Constitutional 

Convention 

Illinois  Soldiers*  College. . .  • 

Lincoln  Monument 

Military  State  Agent 

Money  Refunded 

New  State  House 

Stole  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 

3tat#  Entomologist 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenses 


$288,041  68, 

146,846  58 

7,0^8  70| 

9,400  OOj 

5,000  OO' 

168,672  92; 

11,711  95 

1,600  00 

90,000  00 

14,824  89 

14,154  45 

50,000  00 

8,900  00 

8,767  64 

267,484  84 

5,000-00 

828  76 


Amount. 


$2,192  6S 

9,079  80 

8,508,195  31 

9,547  77 

1,754  50 

5,700  00 

17,600  00 

12,986  6i 

52,897  69 

1,000  oa 


$8,620,854  8A 


$571,044 


$i»ooa,7»] 
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Statement — Oontinned. 


DISBUBSSMBNTS— OovTDnriD. 

Tottd  Wamnts  drftwn  on  BeTenua  Fund  during  jmt  ending 
Kof.  80, 1870 


OuiHtmdmg  WarranU  Paid: 

AaooBt  Revenue  Wamnts  outttonding  Dec  1,  1869  . 
WmI        ••  "  «  Dec.  1,  1870  . 

Amouit  OBlHUiiding  Wanmnto  paid  during  fiscal  year 


TMal  amount  Berenue  Fund  diBbursed  by  the  State  Trea- 
raiy  daring  the  fiacal  year  ending  Nov.  80,  1870 


ioomU  of  General  Bevenue  Fund  received  over  amount  dia- 
bmtid  daring  fiBcal  year 


$508,041  62 

4,747  97 


$1,068,766  98 


608,298  66 


$2,167,069  68 


$1,458,295  22 


[MOl 
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No.  2. 

Statbmbht  qf  ReoeipU  and  DiibrnwrnsMa  cf  SpMol  State  Funds 
daring  the  fiacal  year  oommencing  Deoember  1,  1869^  a/nd  ending 
November  30,  1870. 


STATE  DEBT  FUND. 


From  Taxes  of  I860 
From  Taxes  of  1868 
From  Taxes  of  1869 


RECEIPTS. 


Total  State  Debt  Fund  receiyed  during  fiscal  year 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount  paid  for  State  Bonded  Indebtedness $77,501  92 

refunded  to  Collectors  on  over-payment  of  acoounts  ....    2, 178  44 
Total  State  Debt  Fund  disbursed  during  fiscal  year  . . 


i  i 


Amount  State  Debt  Fund  received  over  amount  disbursed  during  fiscal  year. . 


INTEREST  FUND. 


From  Taxes  of  1868 
From  Taxes  of  1869 


RECEIPT& 


Total  Interest  Fund  received  during  fiscal  year 

*DISBURSEMEI^Ta 

Amount  paid  Interest  on  State  Debt $297,680  12 

Amount  paid  expenses,  including  premium  on  gold,  in  paying 

interest  on  State  debt 11,984  29 

Amount  paid  Institution  for  Education  Deaf  4nd  Dumb 2,918  61 

Amount  paid  Normal  University,  Bloomington t2, 446  99 

Amount  refunded  to  Collectors  on  over-payment  of  accounts. .        1 ,  868  49 


Total  Interest  Fund  disbursed  during  the  fiscal  year 


Amount  of  Interest  Fund  received  over  amount  disbursed  during  fiscal  year. . 

*  $64,664  98  of  this  fund  was  distributed  to  the  several  counties  Jan.  1, 
1870,  being  annual  interest  on  the  amount  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  School, 
College  and  Seminary  funds — the  same  being  paid  by  Collectors  direct  to 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  on  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor.  The 
amount  of  such  certificates  being  edited  direct  to  the  Collectors'  accounts, 
the  amount  thereof  does  not  go  into  the  State  Treasury  ;  therefore  thb 
aooount  does  not  include  said  amount. 

STATE    SCHOOL   FUND. 


From  Tax  of  1868 
From  Tax  of  1869, 


RECEIPTS. 


Total  State  School  Fund  received  during  fiscal  year. 


Amount. 


$65  f» 

88,760  90 

748,067  11 


$781,878  09 


79,680  86 


$702,192  71 


$18,408  88 
894,86];  69 


$412,772  02 


826,687  40 


$86,084  62 


$607  69 
151,986  09 


$152,542  78 


15 
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Statement — Oontinned. 


'BISBUBSBMENTa 

iMOit  ptid  nlaiy  and  olerk  hire,  SnperinteiideBt  of  Public 

lutroetioii $6,600  00 

AnooBt  paid  office  expenses,  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion   628  50 

laoant  refunded  to  Oollectors  on  over  payment  of  accounts. .     168,  tSO  61 

Wimots  outstanding  Dec  1,  1869 |178  90 

VsfftatoOtttstandingDec.  1,  1870 169  12 


Aaoiit  ootfttnding  warrants  paid  during  fiscal  year. 


4  78 


Amooni  School  Fund  disbursed  during  fiscal  year 

AwcoDt  School  Fond  disbursed  orer  amount  reoeived  durmg  fiscal  year  .... 

*|»00,000of  this  fund  was  distributed  to  the  ssTeral  counties  in  the  State 
00  the  Itt  of  JtBuaiy,  1 870,  the  same  being  paid  by  the  County  Collectors 
to  the  Coonty  Superintendents  of  Schools  on  the  certificate  of  the  Auditor. 
The  iiDOBot  of  such  certificates  being  credited  direct  to  the  Collectors*  ao- 
(mti,  the  amount  thereof  does  not  go  into  ihe  State  Treasuiy;  therefore 
this  aeooimt  does  not  include  said  amount 

ILLINOIS    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    FUND. 

RECEIPTS. 

FroB  wren  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months  ending  Oct  81,  1869 
h(m  leren  per  cent  on  gross  earnings  for  six  months  en(^ng  April  80, 1870 


ToM  Illinois  Central  Railroad  fund  received  during  the  fiscal  year. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Angiutt  ptid  for  State  bonded  indebtedness 


Aaont  nfinois  Central  Railroad  fund  reoeiTed  over  amount  disbursed  during 
Wyeir - 


$170,468  29 
$17,920  61 


$264,989  66 
214,819  66 

$469,809  12 


$1,000  66 


$468,808  46 


[Sit] 


M 


No.  S. 

SrATBMBiffT  of  R^m/pU  wnd  Ditlbursements  during  thefscdL  yeat  (xm 

merumg  Deo.  1,  1869,  and  ending  Nov.  80, 1870,  of  Looal  Fwdi 

for  payment  of  prineipal  a/nd  interest  of  Bonded  IndAtedneu  (ff 

Counties^  Tovmskipe^  Cities  and  Towne^  registered  in  the  AudiiorU 

office. 


Name  of  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Brown  Conntj  Bond  Fond 

$12,451  50 

Claj          "             "         

1,800  00 

Hancock  "             "         

9,709  91 

Henderson**            "         

6,674  61 

Jefferson  "             "         

8,000  00 

Mason       "             "         

1«,197  29 

Mercer      "             "          

2,748  42 

Pike          "             "         

17,281  68 

Sangamon"             **         

1,677  50 

Schuyler  "             "         

7,848  92 

Wayne      "            "         

11,806  22 

Brimfield  township  **          

4,842  66 

Danville        "        "         

8,207  24 

Dayton           «*        "         

1,692  28 

Elmwood       "        **         

6,452  24 

Evans            *•        "         

4,254  77 

Osage            "        "         

2,666  96 

Ottawa           "        "         

16,061  47 

S*th  Ottawa    "        "          

8,182  21 

QuincyClty            "         

62,166  64 

Warsaw  City           **          

2,902  76 

Buda,  inc.  town      *'          

1,600  00 

Winchester,  inct'n"         

8,000  00 

Totals 

$198,878  97 

Disburse- 
ments. 


$10,658  86 

1,797  85 

10,656  87 

6,642  40 


2,188  16 
2,782  06 
18,699  87 
1,577  60 
8,218  60 
8,487  05 
4,600  00 


1,214  86 
6,200  00 
4,042  67 
2,022  89 

14,969  28 
2,980  60 

60,121  82 
1,878  02 
1,600  09 


Amount  rec*d 
over  amount 
disbursed. 


[Am*t  disbon- 
ed  <rrar  m\ 
reoeifod. 


$1,798  14 
2  16 


8,000  00 

10,014  14 

16  86 

8,682  16 


7,818  17 
242  66 

8,207  24 
477  48 
262  24 
212  20 
644  56 

1,102  24 
261  61 

2,044  72 

1,024  74 


8,000  00 
$48,740  65 


1816  40 
67  W 


S69  66 


•••••• 


$l,25S  8 
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No.  4. 

Gdtbral  Statsment  (^  Warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treasury 
^ring  the  fscal  year^  commencing  December  1,  1869,  and  ending 
Swmber  30,  1870. 


TO   WHAT   ACCOUNT    CflABGED. 


REYSNUE  FUND. 

Ipprapristions,  Special 

ippropmtioQS,  General 

Cuil  and  Bifer  Improvement 

Coanissioners'  Public  CharitieB 

CoBftpag  GooTicta  to  the  Penitentiaiy 

CoBtiBgait  Fond 

CoQBtj  Agricoltural  Societies 

CoDstitiitiooAl  Convention 

SxeeoliTe  M  union • 

Eiperaiieiital  School  for  Idiots 

fieidiTo^  and  Sairejs , 

fo^tiTei  from  Justice  

fvA  Commissioner's  Clerk 

6»KnJ  Isiemblj 

Geokgieal  Surrey , 

6e(dQ^cal  Reports 

Iiddeotal  SjqMnses 

Issane  Hospi^  Jacksonville 

Ibom  Ho^Btal,  Northern 

laMM  Hospital,  Southern 

lutnnyon  for  the  Blind 

iutitauKi  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb..., 

IQiaoii  Penitentiary 

laiioii  SoldiCTs' College 

Qisois  lodostrial  University 

'e^Beats,  Clerks*  and  Sherififo'  Fees 

loacijicfonded 

Iwf  State  Agent. , 

l^Kaal  University,  Bloomington 

^^sottl  University,  Southern 

^{^  of  the  Oovemor 

^MBoeof  the  Secretary  of  State 

O&eof  the  Auditor 

^^of  the  Treasurer , 

<^of  Uie  Adjutant  General 

^ttWie  Printing , 

f^WcBiiKiing 

^B^liflbbg  Nodces 

^tnm  in  State  House , 

^«y«n  to  State  House 

^'^QrtB  of  Supreme  Court 

moot  of  Statutes , 

Miffs'  Oiphans'  Home. 

fitite'i  Attorneys'  fees 

^  Board  <rf  Equalization 

MLibrvy 

fi^nae  Court— 1  st  Division 

•       ««        2d        "        

"       «        8d        •• 

^  House,  nev 

Ptate  Reform  Bohool 

itnor,  (salaiy  and  clerk  hire). ... 


Amomdwrritd forward 

Vol  m— 20 


Amount 


$66 

,600  00 

8 

,911  81 

146 

,846  68 

6 

,188  66 

26 

,447  60 

7 

,088  70 

9 

,400  00 

168 

,672  92 

8 

,776  06 

20 

,000  00 

711  92 

4, 

.806  42 

1 

,000  00 

1, 

,688  68 

6 

,998  70 

4 

,818  26 

84 

,968  89 

100 

,760  00 

110 

,000  00 

40 

,000  00 

26 

,000  00 

68 

,260  00 

90 

,000  00 

14 

,}64  46 

22 

,600  00 

879  00 

8 

,767  64 

8, 

990  00 

n 

,600  00 

70, 

,119  07 

928  87 

1 

,641  01 

2, 

»661  40 

1, 

»614  20 

2 

,694  87 

88 

,188  64 

12, 

,168  86 

1 

,087  28 

6 

,867  60 

289  76 

17 

,028  00 

142  00 

46 

,600  00 

276  00 

8. 

.691  76 

6, 

,767  86 

2, 

,867  01 

2, 

,618  47 

4, 

,662  18 

267, 

,;ld4  84 

68, 

600  00 

8, 

,923  60 

(1,646,486  at 

[214] 


18 


Statement — OontiDoed. 


TO   WHAT    ACCOUNT    CHARGED. 


Amoont 


AmowU  brought  forward 

REVENUE  FUND— Continued. 


SftUr: 


168 — Secretary  of  State,  (salaiy  and  clerk  hire) 

Auditor  Public  Accounts,  (salaiy  and  clerk  hire), 

State  Treasurer,  (salary  and  clerk  hire) , 

Attorney  General 

Adjutant  General - 

State  Entomologist. 


Jud 


iciaiy,  1st  District,  Supreme  Court, 
4th 


State's 


5th  ** 
6th  «* 
7th  •* 
1st  Circuit. 

I  c 

i  < 
I « 

<  « 

i  4 
C  t 
«  « 
I  I 
I  I 
(  « 

<  C 
«  4 
4  C 
i  4 
4  C 
4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  ( 
4  4 
4  4 


t  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
C  4 
4  4 


2d 

8d 

4th 

6th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
18th 
14th 
16th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22d 
28d 
24th 
26th 
26th 
27th 
28th 
80th 

Superior  Court  of  Chicago 

Recorder's  Court  of  Chicago 

Recorder's  Court  of  Peru 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Sparta 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Aurora  and  Elgin 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Amboy 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Mattoon 

Alton  City  Court 

Attorney,  1st  Circuit 

2d       **     

8d       **     

4th     «*     

6th     «*     

6th     **     


$1,646,486  S$ 


8,800  00 

8,708  80 

2,476  00 

8,500  00 

1,600  00 

8i8  7« 

8,780  U 

8,446  89 

8,680  2S 

987  51 

894  20 

2,180  i% 

2,130  4i 

2,180  43 

1,840  00 

2,180  43 

2,180  41 

2,000  00 

2,046  1< 

2,180  4J 

1,984  7< 

1,880  41 

2,684  71 

2,180  4J 

1,982  0 

1,880  4 

2,180  4 

2,180  4 

2,888  0 

2,180  4 

2,180^ 

1,880  \ 

2,880^ 

2,180  \ 

2,180  \ 

2,880  ^ 

2,605 

1,880  I 

2,180' 

2,769 

8,250 

684 

750 

1,000 

1,000 

1,180 

848 

1,000 

600 

S60 

876 

600 

600 

500 


Amoving  oairritd  forward. 


$1,660,619 


19 
StdierMut — Oontioned. 


[316] 


TO   WHAT   ACCOUNT    CHARGED. 


Amomt  hnmghi  forvard • ••• 

REVENUE  FUND — CoNTnniiD. 


Eilaries-State'f  Altorney,    7th  cirouit. 

8th 


11 

n 
t< 
it 
<i 
n 
n 
(< 
u 
11 
ti 

il 

t  I 
it 
it 
J« 
II 
it 
tt 
«l 
t  t 
tl 
«i 
(t 
'< 


9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
18th 
14th 
16th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
81 8t 
22d 
23d 
24th 
2Sth 
2«th 
27th 
28th 
80th 


I  i 
i  i 
I  ( 
c  c 
I  ( 
(  • 

C  I 
I  c 
C  ( 

<  ( 
( I 

4  < 

I  t 

t  < 

I  ( 

C  ( 

(  4 

1  ( 

(  ( 

(  4 

C  4 

4  4 


ProBecutmg  Attorney,  Recorder's  Court,  Peru 

Alton  City  Court »..., 

Court  Common  Pleas,  Sparta. 
Court  Common  Pleas,  Amboy. 


i  4 
<  4 
4  4 


Tectl  Berenne  Fond  Warrants  issued. 


SPECIAL  STATE  FUNDS, 

OaciiSailroadFiuid - 

l^EffitFand  ••••  •••..••.  »••••••.•••••••••••••••••••••• 

*  *       Institation  for  Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  .... 
"       Normal  Uniyersity,  Bloomiogton 

*  *       money  refunded 

we  Debt  Fund ••  •••••• .••.... 

*  *       *  *     money  refunded 

^  School  Fund,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

'*  * «     office  Sup.  Public  Instruction • . 

"  « <     money  refunded 


$1,000  66 

809,464  41 

2,912  51 

12,445  99 

1,868  49 

77,501  92 

2,178  44 

6,500  00 

628  50 

168,880  51 


TottlvanmnMi 


on  Special  State  Funds. 


LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS. 

teofeidTownahip  Bond  Fund $4,600  00 

"                  1,500  00 

10,658  86 

1,797  85 

6,200  00 

4,042  57 


^btcTown 
pwi  CooBly 
PfCoQnty 
p«0Qd  Townihip 


AMomU  earritd  forward. 


$28,798  78 


Amount. 


$1,660,619  48 


760  00 
511  00 
700  00 
676  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
876  00 
600  00 
626  00 

875  00 

876  00 
600  00 
478  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
100  00 
187  50 
600  00 
600  00 


$1,668,766  98 


677,827  48 


X 


$2,241,698  41 


[216] 


20 


Btatement — Oontiniied. 


TO    WHAT    ACCOUNT    CHARGED. 


Amount  brought  forward « $28,798  78 

LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS— Contihuk). 
Dayton  Township  Bond  Fand 1,214  85 


Hancock  County 
Henderson  *' 
Mercer  *• 
Hason  ** 
Ottawa  Township 
Osage  *  * 
Pike  County 
Quincy  City 


10,526  87 
6,642  40 
2,782  06 
2,188  15 

14,959  28 
2,022  89 

18,  599  87 

50,121  82 


South  Ottawa  Township  Bond  Fond... 2,986  60 

Sangamon  County  ** 1,577  50 

Schuyler        •♦  ««        8,218  60 

WarsawCity  •* 1,878  02 

WayneOounty  «*        8,487  06 


Total  warrants  issned  on  Local  Bond  Funds , 


Total  warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treasury  during  fiscal  year. 


Amount 


12,241,698  41 


150,887  W 


$2,892,480  60 
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No.  5. 

DnAiLBD  Statbmknt  of  Warrants  drawn  en  the  State  Treamry^ 
imng  the  fieoal  year^  commenoing  December  1^  1869^  and  ending 
Nmmber  80, 1870. 


ACCOUNTS. 


APPROPRUTIONS— SPBCIAL. 

To  E.  L  6ro68  k  Bro.,  for  200  copies  Gross*  Statutes  .... 

TbS.B.McCagg,  Treasurer  Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and 
Iir  Infirmary,  appropriation  for  year  1870 

To  Jtmas  H.  Bereridge,  Treasurer  Lincoln  Monument  Asao- 
ditioii,  for  appropriation  to  aid  in  building  monument 
to  maaoiy  of  Abraham  Tjinooln •••..«• 

APPROPRIATIONS— GENIAL. 

To  Johi  W.  Bunn,  for  a|^)ropriations  for  year  1870,  to 
fliate  Agricultural  Society 

ToJomthan  Hu^gins,  Treasurer,  appropriation  for  year 
1870,  to  State  Horticultural  Society 

ToKtakukia  River  Navigation  Company,  for  amount  of 
Slito  Berenue  Tax  collated  in  a  certain  district  in  Ran 
Mph  ooonty,  for  1868.. 

To  St  Olair  and  Monroe  Levee  and  Drainage  Company,  for 
iBMraot  of  State  Revenue  Tax  levied  in  a  certain  district 
m  8t  Glilr  county,  for  the  years  1866  and  1866 

To  8l  Clair  and  Monroe  Levee  and  Drainage  Company,  for 
Sttte  Revenue  Tax  levied  in  a  oertaii^  district  in  Monroe 
mn^,  for  the  years  1867  and  1868 

To  AodWf  for  reporting  taxable  lands  and  making  tran- 
tcnps  of  taxable  lands  for  counties , . . . . 

Toapenies  in  obtainine  list  of  canal  lands  sold 

Toapenies  of  keeping  mterest  and  transfer  books 

IbGcwge  C.  Mathew,  pay  as  private  in  company  B,  regt 
SMettlarge 


CANAL  AlO)  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

Tonotractorfl,  and  for  engineering  and  materials  for  look 

lod  dam  at  Henry,  Hlinois 

To  land  damages  and  attorneys'  foes ...   . 

To  JoKph  Utley,  Commissioner,  per  diem 

ToBobertMnne, 

ToYimlHickox, 

ToJ.6.6indele, 


cc 


u 


OOMMISSIOKERS  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 


To  Eber  Baldwin^  Commissioner,  expenses 

ToGeerge&  Robinson, 

ToJ.K.McCord, 

Toil.  Church, 

ToI.B.Law8on, 

Jo  PrelH.  Wines,  Secretaiy,  per  diem 

To  Fred.  H.  Wines,        ♦«         expenses 

To  nAet  expenses,  including  rent,  furniture^  postage  and 


•I 

II 


li 
II 
II 
II 


-Ammmi  €arri$d forward. 


App 


1869 
1869 

1867 


1867 
1867 

1869 

66-7 

66-7 

1847 
1847 
1849 

1861 


1869 
1869 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 


Amount 


$1,600  00 
6,000  06 

60,000  00 


$t,000  00 
2,000  00 

1,686  80 

9*4t 

166  88 

606  40 

4  80 

1,626  00 

16  60 


1140,488  78 
1,087  86 
1,826  00 
1,870  00 
1,826  00 
806  00 


1274  40 
188  60 
841  25 
267  70 
171  67 
8,000  00 
480  89 

679  24 


Total. 


$66,600  00 


8,911  81 


146,846  68 


6, 888  65 


$217,696  64 


[818] 


S2 


^atement — OoDtinned. 


ACCOUNTS. 

App. 

Amount. 

Total 

1217,696  54 

CONVEYING  00NVICTI3  TO  PENITENTIARY. 

^         '  f 

To  Sheriff  of  Adams  countj,  for  conveying  82  convicts. 

1851 

11,409  40 

««            Alexander  "                   "          89      " 

1861,'66 

8,847  66 

**            Bond           "                   "            1      " 

1866 

66  10 

*•           Boone         "                  "           0      " 
••            Brown         "                   "            2      " 

isw"" 

*  "mio 

«*            Bureau        "                   "           1      " 

1861 

84  66 

•<            Calhoun      «                   "           t      " 

1866 

148  20 

«*            Carroll        "                   "            8      " 

(  c 

147  60 

«*            Cass            •*                   "           8      " 

<  < 

198  90 

*«            Champaign"                   "          12      " 

1861, '66 

881  26 

**            Christian     "                    **            4      " 

1866 

216  00 

««            Clark           «                   "5      " 

1861 

264  00 

4c            Clay            «                   ««            e      " 

1861/66 

462  00 

•«            Clinton       ««                   "            0      " 
«<            Coles           "                   «            8      •« 

•  •  •      •  •  #  ■ 

1866 

iio'io 

♦'            Cook           «*                   "        178      « 

1861 

1,108  80 

**            Crawford     "                   "            2      " 

<  t 

176  00 

**            Oumberrnd"                   "            2      " 

<  ( 

107  25 

••            DeKalb        "                   "            2      " 

1861/66 

98  00 

**            DeWitt       «                   "            6      " 

(  c 

146  90 

•*            Douglas       "                   "            1       " 

1866 

48  50 

«*            DuPage       "                   "           4      " 

1861 

58  65 

««            Edgar          "                   «*            4      " 

I  c 

215  25 

«♦            Edwards      "                   *•           0      " 
**            Effingham   "                   «            2      " 

•        •##*        ■        AAKA 

1861"'" 

186  80 

*«            Fayette        "                   "            2      " 

1866 

118  20 

«<              Ford             "                      "             0       " 

«*            Franklin      "                   "            2      " 

1851/66 

'   181  85 

««            Fulton         «*                   **            6      " 

1861 

202  40 

•«            Gallatin       "                   "            2      " 

( ( 

266  85 

*«            Greene        "                   «            1      " 

<  i 

74  90 

**            Grundy        «                   «            8      « 

1866 

21  60 

«*            Hamilton    "                   "           1      " 

1861 

101  85 

«*            Hancock      "                   «            4      « 

1866 

285  60 

*•            Hardin        "                   "            0      " 

«*            Henderson  «                   "           8      " 

1861 

*    'ies'so 

•*            Henry         "                   "          17      " 

t  c 

488  90 

••            Iroquois      «*                   "            8      « 

t  ( 

148  60 

•«            Jackson      "                   «*          14      " 

1861/66 

1,166  00 

•*            Jasper         "                   "            8      " 

1861 

154  00 

•«            Jefferson     "                   "            6      " 

1866 

886  50 

*«            Jersey          "                   "            0      " 

««            JoDaviess    «*                   "            9      " 

1861*" 

848*66 

««            Johnson      "                   "            1       " 

1866 

96  90 

•*            Kane           "                   «*            5      " 

1861 

109  50 

*  *             Kankakee    "                    *<            0       " 

*•            Kendall       "                   "            0      " 

««            Knox           "                   "            8      " 

1851/65 

""iio'eo 

tC                      J^Ijq                    U                                   ti                     4           If 

c  < 

91  25 

••            LaSalle       «*                   "           8      " 

1861 

98  90 

*•            Lawrence    "                   **            5      «» 

1861/66 

890  00 

«4           Lee             «                  "7      " 

1866 

220  50 

*  •            Livingston  "                   "            8      " 

1861/66 

54  16 

**            Logan          "                   "          18      «* 

t  ( 

451  40 

Amaumi  cttrried  forward 

$15,189  05 

f217,W6 

28 


[219] 


Statement — OontiDued. 


ACCOUNTS 

• 

App. 

Amonnt 

Total 

"^"^^fir^. 

$15,189  06 

$217,696  64 

'^  CONVICTS  TO  PEMTENTTARY. 
''       ''^'^^  ooantf,  for  oonTeTiiig  6  oonviota... 

^^r^^  ^*    V  s  f  ^  ^^      ^^  ^^ 

1865 

248  00 

«           5         *♦ 

186V66 

216  20 

i                  3               4« 

1861 

212  40 

1 

1861/66 

478  66 

''    N^^n 

4                 4              «« 

4  4 

120  00 

•'      *'*2!? 

*           6         •• 

4  4 

262  65 

"  iS^ 

.          4         •* 

4  4 

470  00 

"  \fc^::     : 

•5         *• 
1           2         •* 

4  4 

1866 

266  80 
5t  40 

a         llcLean          •«            • 

«           5         ** 

1861/65 

141  06 

Henard           "            ' 

4                   Q                44 

Meroer           *«            • 

4                  4               44 

1861  '"* 

m'io 

«»         Monroe           **            * 

4                   1                44 

94  60 

»«         Montgomeiy  **            * 

4                   1               44 

68  26 

Morgan           «*            * 

*         15         ♦* 

621  00 

Modtrie         •*            « 

4                  1               44 

64  06 

*•         Ogle               ««            « 
Peoria            •*            * 

4                  A               44 

4              Jiy 

1861/66' 

642  90 

Peny             **            * 

4                  3              44 

1866 

287  60 

"         Piatt              ••            • 

4                  1               44 

1861 

64  60 

"Pike              *«            • 

4                   1                44 

4  4 

76  80 

**          Pope              ««            * 

4                   1               44 

4  4 

144  90 

**          Pulaski          **            * 

4                  0               44 
4                  0             ^' 

*           6         «• 

*'          Putnam          **            * 

'*           Bandolph       «•            ♦ 

1861/66 

""878*76 

'*           Richland        **            • 

4                  Q               44 
4                   8               44 

"           Rock  Island  *'           • 

1861/66 

"'888 '46 

"           Saline            **            * 

4                  0               ** 

4           28           ** 

"            Sangamon      '*            * 

1861/66 

982  60 

• 

**           Schuyler        **            * 

4               2            ** 

1861 

181  46 

*•            Scott              **            • 

4               2            ** 

1866 

118  80 

**            Shelby           ♦«            « 

*      la      ** 

1861/65 

664  20 

'•            Stark              «*            • 

4                  4               44 

4  4 

128  00 

St  Clair        **            * 

4              11               44 

1861 

668  00 

**            Slei^enson     *•            « 

4                  4               44 

4  4 

119  00 

**            Taiewell        **            * 

4                12               .4 

1851/65 

889  40 

*•            Union            ♦*             * 

4                 9              44 

** 

767  50 

•*           YenniUon      **            • 

4                  4               44 

4  C 

198  26 

•'            Wabash         «*            * 

4                  0               44 
4                  3               44 

**            Warren          «•            • 

1861/66 

"iio  10 

*•           Washington  **            * 

1              44 

(  4 

487  50 

*•            Wayne           •*            * 

«           2         «« 

1866 

166  20 

•*           White            ««            * 

4                  0              44 

1861/66 

677  60 

"           Whiteside      •*           * 

4                 4              44 

i  4 

181  00 

*         wm            *«          * 

4                  Q               44 
4               2             ** 

**           Williamson   *»            * 

1861*" 

'211*46 

Winnebago    ••            * 

4                   ^                44 

1851/66 

214  60 

Woodford      **            ' 

4                  3              44 

4  4 

90  10 

26,447  60 

"*••■••  ctrried Jonoord ,  •■••••• 

$244,144  14 

[220] 


24 
Statement — Oontinned. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Amount  bronght  fcfrvxxrd 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

To  C.  C.  Howorth,  for  freight  on  fnuneB  for  portraits  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas..  .... 

0.  H.  Miner,  for  his  services  and  expenses  yisitisg 
Penitentiary  at  request  of  Governor 

A.  E.  DarliD^,  for  frames  for  portraits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

E.  B.  Harlan,  for  services  of  Wm.  0.  Rich  for  arrest- 
ing and  obtaining  supposed  kidnappers,  on  Gover- 
nor's order 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company,  for  transporta 
tion  of  sundry  persons,  on  Grovemor's  order 

H  Dilger,  Adjutant  General,  for  expense  of  firing 
salute  in  memory  of  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas 

C.  S.  Zane,  for  legal  services  in  suit  of  G.  W.  Chat- 
terton  vs.  Auditor  P.  A.,  and  others. 

E.  B.  Herndon,  for  legal  services  in  suit  of  G.  W. 
Chatterton  vs.  Auditor  P.  A.,  and  others 

McEee,  Fishback  &  Co.,  for  advertising  Governor's 
proclamation  in  St  Louis  DemocrcA 

S.  T.  Mayo,  for  services  and  expenses  examining  ac- 
eounts  of  Illinois  Penitentiary 

J.  Bunn,  for  cabinet  of  insects  belonging  to  estate  of 
late  Benj.  D.  Walsh,  purchased  by  the  State  Ento- 
mologist, for  the  State 

John  M.  Palmer,  for  frame  for  Governor's  portrait. . . 

£.  B.  Harlan,  for  expenses  in  going  to  Monmouth, 
His.,  to  quell  a  disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  order 
of  the  Governor 

H,  Dilger,  Adjutant  General,  for  expenses  going  to 
Monmoutli,Ills.,  to  quell  a  disturbaoce  of  the  peac^ 
by  order  of  the  Governor 

Chas.  A.  Hill,  for  his  services  in  the  case  of  the  peiti- 
tion  of  Wm.  M.  Jackson,  a  convict  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, for  a  m>it  of  hahea/k  corpus  .  . 

Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Company;  for  transporta^ 
tion  of  sundry  persotfs,  on  Governor's  order 

John  M.  Palmer,  for  amdunt  used  in  arresting  an  es- 
caped convict 

John  M.  Palmer,  for  amount  paid  Aug.  Campbell  for 
receiving"  the  census  returns  from  northern  district 
Illinois 

F.  W.  Tracy,  Cashier,  for  amount  due  J.  F.  Ritteta- 
house,  for  arresting  a  fugitive  fr^m  justice 

A.  L.  Ide,  for  heating  apparatus  built  fbr  use  of  Gene- 
ral Assembly  in  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Springfield,  Ills 

H.  Dilger,  for  his  expenses  while  accompanying  ihe 
Governor  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  State  Institu- 
tions  

Wm.  LeBaron,  for  cabinet  to  preserve  Entomolc^ical 
Collection,  and  for  engraving  for  report  of  State 
Entomologist ••... 


Amount  carried fontard. 


t< 


« 


4( 


U 


U 


tt 


U 


« 


t( 


CI 


it 


M 


it 


u 


ct 


<I 


« 


tl 


« 


tc 


App. 


1869 


Amovnt. 


$48  40 

41  00 

881  60 

86  60 

76  80 

78  00 

100  00 

100  00 

6  00 

74  80 

2,600  00 
114  66 

28  80 

22  65 

85  00 

20  20 

100  00 

28  00 
60  00 

8,000  00 

18  00 

186  00 


Total 


$244,144  14 


7, OSS 
$251,182 


as 


[391] 


Siatem0nt — Oo&tiBiied. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Amtmii  hmugkt  forward 

COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES, 

Id  Bond      County  Agricultaral  Society,  for  1870 

Boone         • * 
i  t 


t  i 

t  c 
( < 
<l 
c  t 
1 1 
I  < 

<  ( 
( I 

<  i 


Boreaa 

(^mli 

Cisa 

Champiign 

Chrigtian 

CM 

Chj 

CImton 

Coles 

Cook 

Cnwfofd 

Comberland*  * 

t  c 

41 

I  < 
•  i 
i  i 
I  i 
<  i 
I  < 

44 
4  I 
<  4 
IC 
4  C 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
'  4 
•  4 


DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DaPaee 

Wgir 

Edwards 

Fayette 

IVioklin 

FOuQIl 

GaOsim 


Gnindj 

fiiBult(m 

Haaoo^ 

Heoderson 

Heoij 

Iraqnoit 
Jackson 
Jderson 
feiey 
JoDtTkss  ** 

4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  < 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
«  4 
4  4 
44 


Mioson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

KeodaU 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe 

Uvrenoe 

Lee 

liriagBton 
Xaeon 


Xadvon 
Iirion 

XarshiU 

MasoQ 

XaasAc 

IfeDottoiigh 
McHeniy 


for  1869 
for  1870 


forisedand 
for   1870 


70 


App. 


1861 


Amount. 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
109  00 
100  00 
200  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


Total 


(261,182  84 


15,500  OOl  $251,162  84 


[SSI] 


SUUemerU — OoDtinaed. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Anunmi  br<ntght  forward 


COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES —CoNrnnjiD 

To  McLean     Countj  Agricultural  Society,  for  1870. . . 
Menard 
Meroer 
Monroe 
Montgomeij 
Morgan 
Moultrie 
Ogle 
Peoria 
Perry 
Piatt 
Pike 
Pope 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Richland 
Rock  Island 
Saline 
Schuyler 
Shelby 
Stark 
StOlair 
Tazewell 
Union 
Vermilion 
Wabash 
Warren 
Wayne 
Whiteside 
Will 

Williamson 
Winnebago 
Woodford 
Atlanta  (Logan  Couuty)  Union 

Society,  for  1870 
Union    Agricultural    Institute, 

County,  for  1870 
Union  Agricultural  Society  of  JoDaviess,  Stephenson 

and  Lafayette  Counties,  for  1867-8-9  and  1870 

COONSTITUnONAL   CONVENTION. 


c  < 
( ( 
( ( 

<  c 

C  ( 

( « 
I  < 

I  c 

<  ( 
I  ( 
( I 

M 
(  ( 
i  t 
C  ( 
c  t 

I  i 

I I 

I  ( 

<  c 
( t 

I I 
1 1 
I  c 
I  < 
( ( 
( ( 
I  < 

C  ( 

<  I 
i  c 


( ( 
c  I 
( I 
( ( 
4  i 
« ( 
{ ( 
( c 
i  i 
«  t 

<  4 

4  C 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 
44 

4  4 

«  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 
44 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

(  4 

4  4 

4  4 


Central  Agricultural 
Sandwich,    DeEalb 


To  pay  of  members,  officers  and  employees. .  • 

temporary  officers •.. 

chaplains 

official  reporters •.•....••••    ..... 

reporters*  messenger • .  •  • . 

clerks  of  committees 

janitors  of  committee  rooms 

**  E.  L.  Baker,  for  printing  and   **ConTention  Jotoials'' 

furnished  members 

^  E.  L.  Merritt  &  Bro.,  for  printing  and  '^Convention 

Registers"  furnished  members 

<*  Enoch  Paine,  on  contract  for  binding • 


44 

U 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

AmomU  carried  forward. 


App. 


1861 


1869 

I  4 

4  4 

I  t 

4  4 

4  { 

4  4 


4  4 

4  4 
4  4 


Amount 


Total. 


$6,500  00  1251,182  84 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

400  00 


188,708  60 
886  00 
460  00 
21,142  18 
648  00 
942  00 
2,505  00 

16,870  24 

15.000  00 
2,500  00 


$148,607  02 


$260,582 


27 


[928] 


SMement — Oontinned. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Jimmilrwght  forward 


C0!fSnTUTIONAL  CONVENTION— ConrniuiD. 

A>  tiuihtinf  tnd  printing  Const'n  in  foreign  langoages. . 

"  printiDg  umstifeation  in  newspapers 

*  printmg  ptper 

"poiUge 

"ititiooeij 

'  proof  ratding 

"recording  tnd  indexing  Jonraali 

" eonnittae room  rent 

"  coil  for  oommitkee  rooms 

"■I*-  •••••     ••••••••••.•.•••••.•■•..•••.••••..•• 

cDoUiog  1KW Constitution    ••..••.••••••.•••. 

(Step^SS,  Incid.  Exp.  sect  for  $14,824  89,  Cony.  Ex.) 

XXECUTIYE  MANSION. 


App 


1869 


biffnpriiition  for  fbel,  li^ts,  ete 

•       **  ««  repairs 

"        «  "   famishing.... 


EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  FOB  IDIOTa 
^mnpriitioiifiir  support •••.... 


FIELD  NOTES  AND  SUBYETa 

^■Itiyofeastodian 

"  ittinay  and  fiimltnre  fbr  office , 

"I»«ige 


FUGITIVES  FROM  JUSTICE. 

'^  kbAj  persons  for  retoming  fagitives 

*  B-  E  GUson,  for  reward  for  arrest  of  Wm.  H.  Stout 
^■rpd  with  crime  of  murder 


1869 
( < 

(  c 


1869 


1869 

c  < 


FUND  COMMISSIONERS'  CLERK, 
^bochlloore,  for  salaiy 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

*^'^i  4  logalls,  fbr  copying  laws,  journals,  etc,  26th 
^coail  Assembly 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


I  ^^^eoloffist,  salary  and  expenses. 
,]**■«*■,  Kir  salary  and  expenses.., 


1868 


.J^^WMepairs,  etc 

^  fmk  Hall  Stock  Company,  fbr  rent. 
'opiCnpher,  fbr  salary 


GEOLOGICAL  REPORTS. 


I E?"^  ^  ^^  volume , 

***»p  of  fMsilfl  lor  6th  Tolume. 


^•mmt  tonitifwward. 


1867 


« i 


1869 


1869 


1869 
t  < 

• « 

i  i 
t  c 

1868 


1869 
<  < 


Amount 


1148,607  02 


2,864  49 

9,210  00 

7,649  23 

2,214  00 

688  60 

1,776  00 

600  00 

80  00 

27  48 

16  26 

100  00 


14,600  00 
2,676  86 
1,698  70 


1600  00 

201  92 

10  00 


(4,106  42 
200  00 


(4,126  48 

1,469  22 

10  90 

98  16 

700  00 

600  00 


14,068  26 
760  00 


Total 


1260,682  84 


168,672  92 


8,776  06 


20,000  00 


711  92 


4,806  42 
1,000  00 


1,688  68 


6,898  70 


4,818  26 


I  $477,299  78 


[294] 


28 
Statem&nt — OoDtiniied. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Amount  brought  fayrward 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENfflEB. 


App. 


To  printing  pi^)er 

I  **  stationeiy « 

*'  articles  furnished 

"  repairs 

"  labor 

"  flag-staff  on  State  Hoose  cupola 

«  gas  burned  at  the  State  HonSe 

**  water  rent 

**  distribution  laws,  journals,  reports,  etc 

"  watchmen  at  State  House 

**  scavenger • 

"  printing  paper  for  Constitutional  Conyention 

"stationery  "  **  "         

"  blank  books  for  convention  Journal  for  Constitutional 
Convention • 

"  rent  of  committee  rooms  for  Constitutional  Convention 

**  fbmiture,  stoves,  matting,  etc.,  for  committee  rooms  for. 
Constitutional  Convention 

"  extra  clerks  in  Secretary's  office  for  Constitutional  Con- 
vention     , I  *  * 

**  Janitor  in  water-closet  for  Constitutional. Convention, , . 

'*  maps  and  articles  furnished  for  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion   • 

"  postage  for  Constitutional  Convention « . . 

"  repairs  of  desks,  keys,  etc  ,  for  Constitutional  Conven* 
tion 

**  ice  furnished  for  Constitutional  Convention 

'*  distributing  new  Constitution,  blanks  and  tiokpU  fpr 

Constitutional  Convention ', 

For  ordinary  expenses $20,684  00 

"  Convention 14,324  89 


1869 


INSANE  HOSPITAI*-JACKSONVILLB. 


To  ordinary  eq^^enses 

"  insurance 

"  patients'  library 

«  improvement  of  water  works 

ventilation  '"old  wings'^. 


(• 


INSANE  HOSPITAL— SOUTHERN. 

To  appropriation  for  locating  and  erecting 

INSANE  HOSPITAL-NORTHERN. 


To  appropriation  for  locating  and  ereoting, 


INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

BUND. 

To  ordinary  expenses 1869 

Amoyni  earriidfonoard^ • 


f  I 

<  < 
( I 
( < 
I  ( 
t  i 
I  < 
( I 
( < 
t « 

( I 

<  ( 


i  c 

(  4 

(  ( 
(  I 

C  4 


Amount 


1869 
( ( 

•    I  4 
44 


1869 


1869 


$18(219  56 

100  62 

289  42 

268  47 

826  26 

160  00 

1,796  47 

74  00 

1,166  96 

2^993  26 

811  00 

1,820  00 

7,061  50 

90  00 
817  86 

1,296  59 

2,583  00 
261  26 

62  00 

18  00 

69  00 
114  OO 

641  70 


$477,299  % 


$90,000  OO 

750  OO 

500  OO 

2,000  OO 

7,600  oa 


t78e. 


S9 


[  9S6  ] 


Statemmt-^ontimnei. 


AOOOUNTS. 


BSTinmON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

AND  DUMB. 

lb ordiBiiy eip6&8M ••   •••   •••••• 

*Rpuis •• • 


Ron-See  Interest  Fond  aoooimt  for  $2,918  61,  paid 
im  iutitatkn,  being  diridend  of  interest  on  School,  Col 
kj^eiadSemiuiy  Fnnd  for  1869. 

ILLINOIS  PENTTENTLiRY. 

h  i|fro|rndoQ  for  maintaining  and  etnyfeig  on  the 
pcnitenfiirT  •••••••••••••••••••••••• • 


ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLLEGE. 
b  tfipoprjitioa  for  support  and  tuition  of  pupils , . 
ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITT. 


iiBotiealtaril  Department  for  1870. 
» Agrieiltnral  Departinent  for  1870  . 


JTDGMENTS-CLERKS'  AND  SHERIFFS*  FEE& 
bMMiiDSMe  softs 


MONEY  REFUNDED. 


Itcdceloii  tor  orerpajments  on  aoooonts . 
^tatrefimdedypaid  in  error 


MILITARY  STATE  AGENT. 


ba%. 


mMAL  UNIVERSITY— BLOOMINGTON. 


ii  salaries  for  1870 

*j^  Cmtor  la  Nat.  History  Society, 
nseoi  m  Hat.  History  Society  ....» , 


^-8ee  Interest  Fond  account  for  $12,446  99,  paid 
I  iattuBkioo,  being  dividend  on  School,  College  and 
raByJW  for  1859. 

WttMAL  UNIVERSITY— SOUTfflBiRN. 

ikiagig 

iF^^i  per  diem  and  txpenses  as  Tnurtee. 
K.  flanaigwn,  per  diem  and  expenses, 


i< 
«« 
u 


jCTWOTUi 


App. 


1869 

I  c 


1869 


1869 


1869 


1868 


1868 

t  c 


1869 
« ( 


Amount. 


1869 


$66,260  00 
2,000  00 


$10,000  00 
12,600  00 


$8,121  86 
646  28 


$8,600  00 
800  00 


■^MMl 


$9,000  00 
1,600  00 
1,000  00 


$66,000  00 

697  00 

644  76 

989  90 

1,874  92 

1,662  60 


TotaL 


$788»008  67 


68 » 260  00 


90,000  00 


14,164  46 


22,600  00 


879  00 


8,767  64 


8,900  00 


11,600  00 


70,119  07 
$1,067»678  88 


[2261 


30 


Statement — Oontinned. 


ACCOUNTS, 


Amount  brought  fanBoard 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR. 


To  Btationeiy 

<'  postage 

**  telegrams 

**  express  charges 

'*  articles  Airiiished    . . . 
<«  subscription  to  papers. 

**  repairs 

"  page  in  office 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 


To  stationeiy 

'*  postage 

'*  express  charges.. 
"  articles  furnished 


"  blank  books • 

"  repairs < 

«  examiners  of  printing  and  bhiding  accounts. , 
**  subscription  for  papers  to  file  in  state  library, 
'*  bindmg  old  books  for  state  libraiy 


OFFICE  OF  AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTa 


To  stationery ..••..«•.. 

'*  postage • 

**  revenue  stamps < 

'*  express  charges 

*'  telegrams < 

^  articles  furnished. 

"  repairs *  • 

"  furniture. 

"  legal  advice. 

"  Gross*  Statutes  and  index  to  laws. 


OFFICE  OF  STATE  TREASURER. 


To  stationery .< 

«<  postage • 

"  articles  furnished,  and  repairs. 

**  detective  services 

"  telegrams < 


OFFICE  OF  ADJUTANT  GENERAL. 


To  ordnance  officer 

'*  messenger 

«  clerk 

««  labor,  deanhig  arms 

**  postage  and  incidental  e^)enses. 


Amomi  carried  foneard. 


App. 


1860 


1869 


1869 


1869 
I  < 

<  ( 

( t 

i  I 


Amount 


$77  60 

828  67 

lis  26 

86 

188  86 

86  00 

16  20 

812  00 


$168  64 

491  48 

177  70 

296  69 

160  00 

66  50 

10  00 

121  60 

68  50 


$1,067,678  8S; 


$996  60 
880  00 
11  651 
80  00 

17  S5 
186  76 

62  95 
155  10 
150  00 

18  00 


$796  00 

406  00 

258  00 

47  00 

7  20 


$799  98 

249  98 

887  88 

197  29 

1,009  79 


#1,076,  ^2 


81 


[927] 


Stoitefm&nA — Oontinoed. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Aaaml  brought  forward •  • . 

PUBLIC  PRINTING. 


App. 


ToKLBtkeef  laws,  etc,  26ih  General  ABsembly 

State  Agricultural  Report  (balance) 

blanks,  circulars,  election  registers,  etc.. . 

adrertising • . .  • . 

To  John  P.Baker,  reports,  blanks,  circulars,  etc 

PUBUC  BINDING, 


%  boeh  Paine,  for  25^  General  Assembly 
forMUi 


c  c 


PUBLISHING  NOTICEa 


ToinpoealB  fiir  printing  and  binding* 

printing  paper. 

wood  for  State  House. 


M 


PORTERS  OF  THE  STATE  HOUSE. 
lojixteB  at  State  Hoose 


REPAIRS  TO  STATE  HOUSE. 


kMbberjftr  grounds 

*  ft^un  in  watercloset 

*  ittonng  dirt  and  rubbish  from  gutters  and  yard. 

"  1^  io  windows •., 

'  Nfiinsg  gates,  doors  and  locks 


REPORTS  OF  SUPREME  COURT. 


^M4oQ|nes  of  the  46th  and  47th  Tolumes 

*8:iflppieB  of  the 48th,  49th  and  60th  volumes, 

REVISION  OF  STATUTES. 

'pf^ftatBtes,  in  sheets  and  bound. ••• 

"  Mob forniihed  Conunissioners ••, 


kft^Boy 


> 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS*  HOME. 


STATE'S  ATTORNEYS'  FEES, 
on  amoant  oolleeted  on  judgments. 


I       STATE  BOARD  OF  EQUALIZATION. 

'  19  tf  cficefs  for  Mirices  after  adjournment,  session 

^      liW 

9>ia  and  mileaee  of  members  and  officers,  session 

^    mo TTT 

B*^«f  eoBmittees,  session  1870 

■fMp^  aavkm  1870 


1869 

1 1 

1 1 
c< 
1 1 


1869 


1849 


1869 


1869 

4C 
«  ( 
It 
I  ( 


1865 
« ( 


1869 


1869 

I  c 


1849 


1867 
tt 


Amount 


14,460  00 

208  00 

82,607  24 

128  40 

6,800  00 


Total 


$1,076,708  68 


$868  Z6 
11,800  00 


$680  28 

495  05 

12  00 


$119  00 
58  60 
54  00 

18  75 
44  40 


$6,768  00 
10,260  00 


$46  00 
96  00 


$45,000  00 
500  00 


$600  00 

6,982  50 
252  00 
615  00 
292  25 


88,188  64 


12,168  86 


1,087  28 


6,867  60 


289  76 


17,028  00 

142  00 

45,500  00 
275  00 


8,691  76 


$1,200,486  96 


[228] 


82 

SMefMfU — Oontinaed. 


ACCOUNTS. 


AntmuU  hroughi  forward 

STATE  LIBRAKY. 


Ak>. 


To  new  books  purcluiMd , 

'*  new  books  parclutsed 

«  expenses  purehasing  books 
"  express  charges  on  books  . . 


SUHtEME  COURT,  FIRST  DIVISION— Now  Southebn. 


To  law  books  purchased , 

"  clerk's  salary  as  librarian •.••..... 

"  clerk  hire,  allowed  clerk  .....* , 

^  postage,  express  eharges  and  incidental  expenses, 

**  stationery , < 

*'  record  book 

'*  repairs  of  Court  Hoose. 


SUPREME  COURT,  SECOND  DIVISION-^Now  Middle. 


To  law  books  purchased  . . . . . 
**  clerk's  salary  as  Librarian 
^  clerk  hire,  allowed  clerk 


II 


postage  stamps,  express  charges,  etc 

labor,  and  articles  furnished 

<*  stationery    

compensation  allowed  sheriff  Sangamon  oonntf 
sheriff  Sangamon  county,  attendance  on  court. . 


II 


11 
I* 


SUPREME  COURT,  THIRD  DIVISION— Now  Nosthzut. 


Td  law  books  purchased 

'*  clerk's  salary  as  librarian  .... 

*<  repairs  of  court  house 

**  furniture 

**  labor,  and  materials • 

**-  postage,  stationery,  etc 

"  washing,  express  charges,  etc . 

'*  printing 

'*  binding. 

*«  ooal 

"  articles  fhmished 

**  janit(» 


STATE  HOUSE— NEW. 

To  per  diem  of  commissioners  and  secretaiy , 

stationery,  furoiture  and  other  office  expenses  . .  • . 

porter  in  commissioners'  office 

rent  of  office •  ...  , 

adyertising  and  printing 

commissions  of  superintendents,  on  expenditores, 

services  of  assistant  superintendent 

employees,  for  measuring  stone,  eta 

railroad  tracks  purchased •  , 

analysis  of  stone 


II 
II 
II 
u 
II 

CI 

II 
II 
II 


AfMmU  carried  forward. 


1869 
1866 
1869 

4  I 


1867 
1 1 

1869 

1849 
1 1 

1 1 
1669 


1867 

I  4 

1869 

1849 
1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1866 


1867 
1 1 

1849 


1869 


Amount 


$6,000  00 

600  00 

241  60 

26  86 


$860  76 
260  00 
486  09 
792  26 
121  42 
81  60 
826  00 


$616  26 
160  00 
600  00 
280  90 
172  62 
496  70 
87  00 
112  00 


$469  80 
100  00 
794  64 
618  60 
661  69 
1,088  76 

81  47 
827  60 
116  76 
180  00 

64  18 
160  00 


17,810  00 

683  22 

847  60 

1,490  00 

1,009  66 

7,681  67 

8,000  00 

1,166  00 

1,000  00 

144  20 


tS4,072  14 


TotaL 


$1,200,486  96 


6,767  85 


2,867  01 


2,618  47 


4,662  18 


$1,216,627  41 


38 
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rj89] 


ACCOUNTS. 


AmamU  brought  forward 

STATE  HOUSE— NEW.— CoNTiNUiD. 


ToNtili  tod  articles  furnished 

"  Btkk  fonuahed  on  contract 

"  lUinoii  Penitentiary,  for  stone  and  dressing  stone . . . . 
**  Btfttiid  and  Gowen,  for  labor  and  materials,  on  con- 
tact  

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL.— Pontuc 

To  ippnpriation  for  building  and  providing  for  economi- 
cal vorking  of  State  Reform  School 

SALARIES— STATE  OFFICERS. 


7e  GtfTcnor,  for  salary. . . . 
-     "    clerk  hire. 


To  beitarj  of  State,  for  salary 

**          as  Librarian, 
for  clerk  hire 


■*  M 


Tb  Aoditor  of  Public  Accounts,  for  salaiy. . . . 

"   clerk  hire. 


t« 


It 


ToStifti  Ticasurer,  for  salary. . . . , 
'       "  •*    clerk  hire. 


App. 


1869 

<  ( 

<  ( 


C  ( 


186f 


To  iaoreef  General,  for  salary . 
To  i^tant  General,  for  salary. 


Te  Sttte  EntomoIogiBt,  for  salary 

SALARIES— JUDICURY. 

^^  J«^  Sopreme  Court,  First  District,  for  salaiy,  under 

I        ae«  Constitution 

^^  Supreme  Couii,  First  Diyision,  for  salary 

for  clerk  hire. . . 
for      additional 


«4 
•4 


It 


derkhiie. 


^  ^^  Supreme  Conrt,  Fourth  District,  for  salary  under 

»v  Constitution 

*  ^i^e  Sapreme  Coart,  Second  Diyision  for  salary 

♦*   clerk  hire. 
"                   "               *•   additional 
ekAhire 


^^^tmUe^ritd  forward. 

Vol  m— 21 


1869 
1 1 


1869 
1 1 

« ( 


1869 

1 1 


1869 
•  t 


1869 
1869 
67-9 


Amount 


$24,072  U 


$24  48 

912  42 

169,194  68 

78,280  77 


Total 


$1,216,627  41 


$68,600  00 


1870 
1869 
1866 

1869 


1870 
1869 
1866 

1869 


$1,600  00 
2,428  60 


$800  00 

600  00 

2,600  00 


$760  00 
2,968  80 


$600  00 
1,876  00 


$8,600  00 


$1,500  00 


$267,484  84 


$828  76 


$1,260  87 

822  67 

1,096  78 

600  00 


$927  68 

822  57 

1,096  78 

600  00 


68,600  00 


8,928  60 


8,800  00 

8,708  80 

2,476  00 

8,600  00 

1,500  00 

828  76 


8,780  22 


8,446  88 


$1,569,624  51 


[880] 


84 


SkUemerU — Oontinned. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Amount  hroughl  fwward, » 

SALARIES— JUDICIARY.— CoMTiNuiD. 

To  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Fifth  District,  for  salary,  under 

new  Constitution 

"  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Third  Division,  for  salary 

"  "  "  for  clerk  hire.. 

"  "  "  for      additional 

clerk  hire 


To  Judge  Supreme  Court,  Sixth  District,  for  salary  under 
new  Constitution : 


App. 


To  Judge  Supreme  Court,    Seyenth  District,  for  salary 
under  new  Constitution 


To  Judge  First  Cbcuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

'*  **  for  salary 

**  **  **       under  new  Constitution. 


To  Judge  Second  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

**  "  for  salary 

"  "  "      under  new  Constitution. 


To  Judge  Third  Circuity  for  revision  of  Statutes 

"  •'  for  salary 

**  **  **        under  new  Constitution. 


To  Judge  Fourth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes, 
»*  «*  forsalary 


To  Judge  Fifth  Circuity  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary • 

**        under  new  Constitution 


4C 


4t 
4t 


To  Judge  Sixth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes, 

for  salary. 


44 
44 


44 
44 


under  new  Constitution 


To  Judge  Seventh  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes, 

for  salary , 


44 


To  Judge  Eighth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes • . . 

forsalary 

under  new  Constitution 


44 
44 


44 

44 


44 


Amount  earried  forward. 


1870 
1869 
1865 

1869 


1870 


1870 


1869 
1869 
18(r0 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 
1870 


1869 
1869 


1869, 

1869 

1870 


Amount. 


$927  58 

922  57 

1,280  12 

600  00 


$927  68 


Total 


$1,669,624  61 


$694  20 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
840  00 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


$1,000  00 
1.000  00 


$1,000  00 
982  06 
114  10 


3,680  22 


927  6S 


694  20 


2,180  48 


2,180  48 


2,180  4$ 


1,840  00 


2,180  4$ 


2,180  4S 


2,000  00 


2,046  16 


$1,691,264  77 


35 

StcUemmU — Continoed. 


ACCOUNTS. 


Amomni  brought  forward 

SALARIES— JUDICIART.^CoNTUfViD. 


To  Jndgv  Ninth  Circuit  for  reyision  of  Statutes 

for  galarj 

nnd«*  New  Cozutitutioo. 


t« 


7q  Judgt  Tenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 


II 


TId  Judge  EleTenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes . . . 

for  salary , 

under  New  Con. 


ti 


Tb  Judge  Twelfth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con. 


4« 


ti 


<« 


n 


To  Jodgo  Thirteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salary 

under  New  Con  . . , . 


41 
« 


IC 


To  Judge  Fourteenth  Cvcuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. 

for  salary 


it 


it 


To  Jodge  Tifteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . 

for  salary... 

under  New  Con 


ti 


it 


To  Judge  Sixteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

"  "  for  salary 

**  "  **        '  under  New  Con. . . . 


^  Judge  Seventeenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . . . 

for  salary ', 

under  New  Con.. 


it 

It 


it 
4( 


li 


To  Jtkdge  Eighteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes 

for  salai^ 

**         under  New  Con . . . 


ti 


ti 


To  Judge  Nineteenth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes .   . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con  . . 


II 


14 


li 


Amiomt  e€rri4d  forward 


Ak). 


1869 
I  i 

1870 


1869 
ii 


1869 

t  i 

1870 


1870 


1869 
I  i 

1870 


1869 

i  t 


1869 

i  i 

1870 


1869 
i  t 

1870 


1869 
i  t 

1870 


1869 

4  i 

1870 


1869 
I  i 

1870 


[381] 


Amount. 


$1,000  00 

984  78 

.   196  66 


$1^000  00 
9U  78 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
884  78 
760  00 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  65 


Total 


$1,691,264  77 


$1,000  00 
982  06 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
196  65 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  66 


$1,000  00 
9S4  78 
195  65 


$1,000  00 

1,184  78 

698  SO 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
195  65 


2,180  48 


1,984  78 


1,880  48 


2,584  78 


2,180  48 


1,982  06 


1,880  48 


2,180  48 


2,180  48 


2,888  08 


2,180  48 
$1,615,012  48 


[MS] 
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ACCOUNTS. 


Ammmt  brought  fortoard 

SALARIES— JUDICUBT.^CovTiNiTiD. 


To  Judge  Twentieth  Circuit,  for  reTision  of  Statutes 

"  "  for  salary 

»•  «*  •*         under  New  Con 


To  Judge  Twenty-first  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . . 

"       for  salary 

under  New  Con .  • . 


it 

ii 


44 

C4 


C(  it 


To  Judge  Twenty-second  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . 

"  "  "       for  salary    

**  "  "  **         under  New  Con. 


To  Judge  Twenty-third  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con.. 


41 
4( 


44 
44 


44 

44  44 


To  Judge  Twenty-fourth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . 

**      for  salary 

under  New  Con. 


44 
44 


44 
41 


44  44 


To  Judge  Twenty-fifth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con  • . 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


14 


To  Judge  Twenty-sixth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . . . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con.. 


44 
44 


44 


44 
44 


44 


To  Judge  Twenty-seventh  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. 

for  salary 

**        under  New  Con. 


44 
44 


4* 


44 


44 
44 


To  Judge  Twenty-eighth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes. . 

for  salary.   

under  New  Con. 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 
44 


44 


To  Judge  Thirtieth  Circuit,  for  revision  of  Statutes  . 

for  salary 

under  New  Con. 


44 
44 


4t 
44 


44 
44 


44 


To  Judge  Superior  Court  of  Chicago,  for  salaries 


To  Judge  Recorder's  Court  of  Chicago,  for  salary. 


AmomUcmrrud/^rvmrd 


App. 


869 

•  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

Bio 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

4  t 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


869 

4  4 

870 


Amount 


869 


4  4 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
190  66 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
946  66 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
946  66 


Total 


$1,616,01S  48 


$1,000  00 
984  78 
670  66 


$1,000  00 
684  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
934  78 
196  66 


$1,000  00 
828  87 
946  66 


$8,260  00 


$684  78 


2,180  41 


1,880  4S 


2,880  4S 


2,180  41 


2,180  48 


2,880  48 


2,606  48 


1,880  48 


2,180  48 


2,769  Oft 

8,260  00 

684  78 


$l,e42,26t^  1» 


87 
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ACCOUNTS. 


Amatmt  irmtgki  forward. 

SALARIES— JTJDICIABT.—COMTINUID. 


ToJvdffi  Becorder'i  Court  of  Peru,  for  salary. 


To  Jodgt  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Aurora  and  £lgin,  for 
aaluy 


To  Judge  Ahon  City  Court,  for  salary. 


To  Judge  Court  of  Common  Plea«,  city  of  Amboy,  for 
•alary <^«« 

**  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  city  of  Amboy,  for 
•alary,  under  new  Constitution 


App. 


Amount 


To  Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  dty  of  Mattoon,  for 
•alary 


Tb  Judge  Court  of  C<mimon  Pleas,  Sparta,  for  salary. . 
SALABIES— ATTORNETS*. 


«« 
It 

u 
t« 
w 

•4 


To  Sttte's  Attorney,  First Circuit,  for  salary. 

♦•  Second 

Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 
Sixteenth 
Seyenteenth 
Eighteenth 
Nineteenth 
Twentieth 
Twenty-first 
Twen^-second 
Twenty-third 
Twenty-fourth 
Twenl^-fifth 
Twenty-sixth 
Twenty-seventh 
Twen^-eighth 
Thirtieth 


•  •  • 


1869 


1869 


18^9 


1869 
1870 


1869 


1869 


1869 


«• 

«« 

M 
44 
M 
44 
*4 
44 

a 
a 

44 
44 
44 


44 

a 


44 

«( 
44 

4t 
C< 
14 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
« 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
(( 
44 
44 
44 
(I 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


44 
44 
44 
41 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4( 
44 
44 
«4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
4i 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


1849 


1849 


AanmU  camt4  forward. 


$750  00 


$1,000  00 


$1,000  00 


$984  00 
195  66 


Total 


$1.642,S6ft  16 


$848  90 


$1,000  00 


$500  00 
250  00 
875  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
875  00 
511  00 
700  00 
575  00 
500  00 
600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
875  00 
500  00 
625  00 
875  00 
875  00 
500  00 
478  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 


$14,109  00 


750  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1,180  4S 


848  90 


1,000  00 


$1,647,994  48 
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38 
,  Statefnent--Ponti.^xied. 


AOOOUKTS. 


AmowU  hroughi  forvard • 

SALARIES— JUPICLiAT.—OoRTiNUiD. 

To  Prosecuting  Attornej,  Superior  Oourt  of  Chicago 

"  **        Becorder^i  "  *•      

«*  ««  «•         ««         Peru 

"  ••       Alton  Olty  Court 

Court  Common  iPleas,  Sparta  • . 

Amboj. 


« 


It 
cc 


4< 


ii 


« 


SPECIAL   STATE   FUNDS. 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  FUND. 

To  State  Indebtedness  paid  under  GoTemor's  proclamation 
of  October  9,  1808 


INTE3EST  FUND. 

To  over-payment  on  Collectors'  accounts •  •  •  •  • 

'*  Payment  of  48th  and  49th  Installment  of  Interest. .  • 

"  past  due  interest  at  Treasury 

**  premium  on  gold,  and  expenses 

'*  Institution  for  Education  Deaf  and  l>umb,  for  interest 

diyidend  on  School,  College,  and  Seminary  Fund. . 
**  Normal  University,  for  interast  dividend  on  School, 

College,  and  Seminary  ihind 

STATE  DEBT  FUND. 


ft 


i( 


To  over-payment  on  Collectors'  accounts 

bonds  paid,  under  Governor's  proclamation,  Januaiy 

29,  1869 :..  : 

bonds  paid,  under  Goyemor's  proclamation,  November 
28,  1869 

**  bonds  purchased  by  the  Grovemor 

**  Scrip,  Interest  Certificates,  and  interest  on  bonds  pur- 
chased   '. '• 

**  advertising  Governor's  pi'oclamation,  Nov,  28,  1869.. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


To  over-payments  on  Collectors'  accounts 

**  Superiutendent  of  Public  Instruction,  salary,  clerk 

hire,  and  traveling  expenses. ...  1 

"  office  expenses  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. . 

LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS. 


To  interest  on  Brimfield  township  bonds,  and  expenses 
•*        "  Buda  Inc.  Town         *•  "        . . 

♦*  int  and  pr.  Brown  county  **  ** 

««  interest  on  Clay        " 

Elmwood  township 


c» 


ft 


tl 


«( 
(( 


Anwynl  earrifd/ortDord, 


AjRp. 


X869 


Amount 


$14,109  op 


,187  60 
\S7  60 
100  00 
187  60 
600  00 
600  00 


Total 


$1,647,994  48 


1868 


1868 


1868 
1869 

4  « 


$1,868  49 
-   187,887  26 
10, H2  87 
11,984  29 

2,918  61 
12,446  99 


$2,178  44 

4,000  00 

67,000  00 
4,926  00 

1,166  62 
410  40 


$168,880  61 

6,600  00 
628  60 


$4,600  00 
1,600  00 

10,668  86 
1,797  86 
6,200  00 


$24,761  21 


15,771  10 


1,000  6$ 


Ae  087  40 


79,680  86 


170,469  01 


$2,241 ,69S  41 


89 


\): 


StaUment — Oontinned* 
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ACCOUNTS. 


Amomi  kroitghi  fonmrd « 

LOCAL  BOND  FUNDS— Cohtinxjxd. 


1\)iiilei«it<m  fiY»ni    TowliBhSp 
"         Dayton        " 
*         Hmooek    County 

'^  pr.  and  int  Henderaon      ** 


Botida,  and  «xpenM8. 


iBtemtOD  Mason 


(C 


II 

u 

M 
M 

II 


U 


11 


4* 

14 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Ottawa  Townaliip 

Osage 

Pike  Coontj 

Qiiin<7  City 

South  Ottawa  Townihip  " 

Sangamon  County 

Schnjler 

Wayne 

Warsaw  City 


14 
41 


44 
44 
U 
44 


U 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
«4 
44 
44 
i« 
44 
44 
44 
14 


Ortnd  total  of  wairants  issued  during  the  fiscal  year. 


App. 


Amount. 


Total 


$24,751  21^$2,fi41,6«S  41 


4,042  67 
1,214  86 

10,626  »7 
6,642  40 
2,782  06 
2,188  16 

14,969  28 
2,022  89 

18,699  87 

50,121  82 
2,980  60 
1,677  60 
8,218  60 
8,487  06 
1,878  02 


160,887  19 


$2,892,480  60 
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No.  8. 


Statxhsnt  qf  Warrants  cuMa/ndmg  Dec.  1,  1869,  and  Nov.  30, 1870. 


Amoant  of  warrants  outstanding  Deo.  1, 1869. 
Amount  of  warrants  issued  to  Not.  80,  1870. . 


Total 


Amoant  of  warrants  returned  to  Auditor's  office,  canceled,  to  Nov.  80,  1 870 . . . 

Amount  of  warrants  outstanding  Dec  1,  1870: 

Revenue  warrants $4, 747  97 

School  Fund  warrants 169  12 


$608,041  6ft 
3,893,480  60 


$2,900,6Sft  ti 
a, 896, 606  IS 


$4,917  09 


^  No.  7. 

Statsmsnt  of  the  condUian  qfthe  Sohool^CdUege and  Seminary  Fundit 

on  thefiret  day  of  December^  1870. 


Amount  of  surplus  revenue  credited  to  School  Fund $886 ,  692  82 

Amount  of  8  per  cent  fund  credited  to  School  Fund 618, 862  96 


Amount  of  8  per  cent  fhnd  credited  to  the  Ck>llege  Fund. 
Amount  of  the  Seminaiy  Fond 


Total  of  School,  College  and  Seminary  Funds 


Paid  one  year's  interest,  at  6  per  oent,  on  the  above  ftinds,  as  follows: 

To  the  Normal  University 

To  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Distributed  to  counties,  as  portable 


Total 


$948,966  t6 

166,616  tft 

69,888  72 


$1,166,407  82 


$12,446  99 

3,91t  61 

54,664  98 


$69,924  4S 


No.  8. 

Statxhent  of  State  Ind4i>tednes8  oaUed  in  by  prodamaUon  of  the 
Governor y  paid  with  the  Central  BaUroad  Fv/nd^  cmd  eanceUd  and 
deposited  vnth  the  Auditor  of  Fvblio  AceountSy  during  the  fiecal 
year  J  oommenoing  Deo.  1, 1869,  and  ending  Nov.  SO,  1870. 


When  purchased. 


Aug.  19, 1870. . . . 


From  whom  purchased— description  of  stock,  etc 


E.  N.  Bates,  Treas.,  inta«st  stock  No.  2601 ;  prin.  $1000,  int 
66cts 


Amount 


$1 ,000  66 


41 
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No.  9. 

Statkhebt  cf  State  Indebtedness  purchased  ly  the  Oovemar^  and 
called  in  by  proclamation  and  paid  for  with  State  Debt  Fund^ 
during  tke  fiscal  year  commencing  Deo.  ly  1869,  and  ending  Nov. 
80,  1870. 


Btte. 


1869  Dee.      8 

mOJan*7  to 
mOJan'y  VI 

mo  Jt]t*7  81 

mo  Jaa'j  81 
mOJan'y  81 

1870  TeVy  17 

ISTOMareh  7 
1870  April  8 
1870  April  18 
1870  April  21 
1870  M^     27 

ll!OJo27  M 

1870  Jnlf  26 

1870  Ab^  10 

litOAig.  18 

1870  An^  19 

1870  Aug.  19 

1870  Oct  21 
1870  Od     22 

1870  Od     22 


From  whom  purchased,  description,  etc. 


J.  H.  Bereridge,  canal  interest  certif.  No.  998,  dated  July  1, 
1847 

F.  W.  Tracy,  Cas.,  Beftinded  Stock,  1862,  No.  292;  int.  |16. . 

fl.  k  F.  W.  Myer,  coupons  from  6  Internal  Improvement 
Bonds,  Nos.  166—169,  Jan'y,  '42 

Eleazor  Barney,  Internal  Impt.  Scrip,  8112  A,  $100;  int. 
$178  60  

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  476;  int  $16 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Kos.  7,  8, 18—82,  86, 
88,  66,  66.  68,  68—78,  77,  90—100,  107,  141,  148,  144, 
146,  147.  169,  198,  194,  196,  198—202,218 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  69,  60,  61;  in- 
terest f  1  60 .....  ^ 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  No.  67;  interest  60c. . 

E.  ir.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  42 

R.  L  Gross,  Thornton  Loan  Bond,  No.  29;  interest  |17  17  . . . 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1862,  No.  422;  interest  $16. 
I  &  J.  Lockie,  New  Internal  ImproTement  Stock,  ($169  12) 

Nos.  1161,  1162,  $818  24;  interest  |7  79 

F.  W.  Tracy,  Gas..  Internal  Improvement  Scrip.  No.  8288  B, 
$100;  interest  $180  66 

A.  Belmont  k  Go.,  Atty*s  for  Rothschild  k  Sons,  arrears  of  in- 
terest on  8162^and8168,  N.  I.  I.  Stock < 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  47,  80,  81, 108; 
interest  $2. 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refundsd  Stock,  1869,  Nos.  89  and  40;  in- 
terestfl  00 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  for  Ex'r  of  Rowand  Ronald,  N.  I.  Imp.  Stock, 
No.  6847;  interest  $8  17 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  for  Ex'r  of  Rowand  Ronald,  Interest  Bond, 
No.  2811,  $691  76;  interest  $6  66 

E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  No.  11 ;  interest  60c. . 

K  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  Ex'r  for  Mary  Ghew,  N.  L  I.  Stock,  Nos.  4846, 
4847,  4848,  $169  12  each,  amounting  to  $477  86;  interest 
$8  91 


E.  N.  Bates,  Tr.,  for  Ex'r  of  Mary  Ghew,  Interest  Bond  No. 
1894,  $600,  No.  1896,  $687  64;  interest  $19  88 


Total 


Amount. 


$100  00 
1,016  00 

79  40 

278  60 
1,016  00 

66,000  to 

8,001  60 
1,000  60 
1,000  00 
1,017  17 
1,016  00 

826  08 

280  66 

710  40 

4,002  00 

2,001  00 

1,008  17 

697  41 
1,000  60 

486  27 

1,067  02 

$77,091  62 

ToL  ni— 33 
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No.  11. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  State  taxes  cha/rged^  the  awmnt 
of  abateinentSy  oommissions,  eto.^  aeductedy  the  amount  collected,  the 
a/mount  paid  over  by  coUectorSj  and  the  amoimt  remaining  unpaid 
in  each  county ^  for  the  year  1869. 


Counties. 


Oity  of  Quincy 

Adams 

Alexander 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson    

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson  

£ane 

Kankakee    

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence    

Lm 

XdTingston 


Amount 
charged. 


$68 
86 
28 
80 
80 
22 
93 

40 
80 
78 
66 
34 
28 
48 
61 
,224 
26 
21 
61 
86 
31 
44 
61 
17 
27 
40 
24 
17 
91 
14 
62 
44 
17 
79 

84 
86 
67 
88 
21 
89 
89 
46 
14 

102 
46 
88 

106 
88 

168 
29 
68 
81 


,667  92 
,709  22 
,669  41 
,247  26 
,921  16 
,781  69 
,168  96 
9869  47 
,286  48 
,788  04 
,601  88 
,690  98 
,462  78 
,969  78 
,208  40 
,987  70 
,776  76 
,706  84 
,262  26 
,801  84 
,287  14 
,686  90 
,629  40 
,814  88 
,010  78 
,627  07 
,019  00 
,108  66 
,900  62 
,081  77 
,886  17 
,286  06 
,241  01 
,742  40 
,412  27 
6982  77 
,418  16 
,967  76 
,767  17 
,864  18 
,666  74 
,977  17 
,761  97 
,616  67 
,864  66 
,268  28 
,786  97 
,474  98 
,601  48 
,282  28 
,053  89 
,487  92 
,666  62 
,969  16 


Abatements, 

commissions, 

etc. 


$8990  79 
4208  06 

14,988  19 
1860  60 
1789  67 
1640  62 
4683  94 
418  11 
1976  88 
1127  27 
4679  47 
2870  24 
1874  41 
1729  22 
8662  12 
6176  74 


3148  07 
4074  02 
8182  22 
2806  42 
1778  08 
6886  72 
6842  48 

669  86 
4887  26 
8926  87 
1677  96 
1121  66 
4714  46 

921  16 
2019  85 
2260  66 


Net  amount 
collected. 


4687  90 
480  61 
1617  29 
4668  47 
4087  26 1 
9176  88! 
3884  99 


2509  07 
3276  01 
1372  37 
4698  82 
2888  96 
1688  86 
6098  64 
1737  62 
10,962  71 
6218  81 
3224  74 
6642  88 i 


$64 

82 

28 
29 
21 
88 

88 
29 
69 
62 
82 
27 
89 
66 


22 
17 
68 
82 
29 
87 
66 
16 
22 
86 
22 
16 
86 
13 
60 
41 


74 

82 
82 
63 
29 
18 


87 
42 
18 
97 
48 
81 

100 
36 

147 
28 
60 
76 


Amount  paid . 


Amount  due. 


677  18 
601  16 

8676  22 
886  76 
181  69 
091  07 
676  02 

8946  86 

810  60 
606  77 
022  41 
720  74 

678  87 
240  61 
661  28 

811  96 


668  27 
178  28 
619  12 
980  72 
911  87 
742  68 
471  90 
840  87 
789  82 
092  13 
426  61 
779  07 
867  81 
966  01 
216  21 
990  46 


724  87 
6562  16 
795  86 
289  28 
719  92 
688  80 
180  76 


242  90 
241  66 
482  28 
669  41 
898  01 
841  18 
602  84 
494  76 
091  18 
219  61 
441  78 
416  88 


$64 
82 

28 
29 
21 
88 

88 
29 
69 
62 
82 
27 
39 
66 
826 
22 
17 
68 
82 
29 
87 
66 
16 
22 
86 
22 
16 
86 
18 
60 
41 
15 
74 

32 
82 
63 
29 
18 
26 
87 
42 
18 
97 
43 
81 

100 
36 

147 
28 
60 
71 


,677 
,501 
8676 
,886 
,181 
,091 
,676 
8946 
,810 
,606 
,022 
,720 
,678 
,240 
,661 
,811 
,834 
,668 
,178 
,619 
,980 
,911 
,742 
,471 
,340 
,789 
,092 
.425 
,288 
,867 
,966 
,215 
,990 
,719 
,724 
4776 
,796 
,289 
,719 
,688 
,180 
,760 
,242 
,241 
,482 
,569 
,898 
,841 
,602 
,494 
,091 
,219 
,441 
,480 


13 

16 

22 

75 

69 

07 

02 

86 

60 

77 

41 

74 

37 

61 

28 

96 

86  i 

271 

23) 

12' 

72' 

87; 

68 

90i 

87i 

82; 

13I 

61' 

65 1 

81' 

01 

21 

45 

61 

87 

87 

86 

28 

92 

80 

75 

15 

90 

66 

28 

41 

01 

18 

84 

85 

18 

61 

78 

21 


.    ..••..• 


$899,440  &) 


490  42 


2022  78 


776  2S 


18,217  Oi 


49S6  1 
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[947] 


Statement — Oontinoed. 


Counties, 


^m 

Xieon 

Macoapin . . . 
Madison .... 
Ktrjon 

MATShlll.   .. 

Muon 

Iftseac 

McDonoagh 
McHeniy.  .. 

JfcUtn 

Menard..  .. 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgu..  .. 
Moaltrie.  .. 


Ptorit 

Pmy 

Ritt 

Pie 

Pope 

Paliaki..  .. 
Pmam  .. . 
BaiuMph... 
BicUind... 
Rocklflknd, 
Saline 


Eeterkr. 

aelbf.. 
Slaik'.. 

8c  Clair. 


Amount 
charged. 


CakKi 

Vff»Uk>n . . 

Vinen.. .. 
WaehingtOD 
^ame. . .  . 
Wkiie  .  .. 
Whiu^ide  . 
WUl 

^inoebago. 
"<wdfoid  . . 


166 
64 
94 

129 
48 
39 
49 
18 
68 
62 

141 
28 
58 
88 
67 
92 
24 
77 

117 
28 
85 
75 
16 
11 
14 
51 
29 
60 
15 

157 
85 
19 
62 
25 

126 
69 
62 
25 
85 
15 
59 
89 
81 
26 
70 
92 
19 
88 
45 


,208 
,814 
,418 
,710 
,941 
,905 
,826 
,260 
,023 
,677 
,711 
,970 
,922 
,140 
,816 
,666 
,817 
,205 
,229 
,916 
,268 

>*'71 
,207 
,280 
,822 
,889 
,980 
,087 
,810 
,868 
,151 
,228 
,920 
882 
,828 
,761 
,869 
,549 
.988 
,497 
,779 
,161 
,246 
,949 
,881 
,677 
,970 
,506 
,854 


Abatements, 

commissions^ 

etc. 


82 

61 1 

08! 

78' 

36 

57| 

98 

76 

52 

84 

04 

47 

15 

16 

96 

68 

82 

41 

86 

90 

00 

12 

86 

14 

49 

24 

88 

87 

46 

16 

18 

00 

49 

19 

26 

84 

91 

12 

69 

17 

72 

72 

19 

22 

30 

76 

69 

85 


ToteJfi 


$8 
8 
8 

18 
7 
2 

10 
1 
8 
2 
6 
I 
2 
9 
2 
4 
8 
4 
5 
2 
2 
4 
1 
4 

19 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 

4 

1 
82 
8 
8 
I 
4 

8 
8 
5 
1 
8 
4 
4 
4 
2 


,668  64 
,577  27 
,886  66 
,898  51 
,460  78 
,281  78 
,878  08 
,267  04 
,801  06 
,982  80 
,710  8ft 
,196  16 
,617  97 
,167  10 
,810  81 
,096  24 
,879  88 
,064  22 
,607  65 
,0»8  18 
,092  76 
,017  82 
,677  66 
,861  67 

816  47 
,018  16 
,787  17 
,404  88 
,081  86 
,162  21 
,964  64 

768  01 
,696  64 
,440  59 
,666  56 
.671  46 
,282  84 
,492  62 
,677  81 

601  29 
,888  74 
,162  90 
,687  26 
,850  46 
,366  44 
,401  06 
,652  48 
,078  16 
,546  61 


Net  amoont 
collected. 


'$6,483,008  88  $421,481  11 


$62 
61 
86 

115 
44 
87 
89 
11 
64 
59 

186 
27 
61 
28 
64 
88 
21 
78 

111 
21 
88 
71 
14 
6 
14 
82 
28 
66 
14 

149 
88 
18 
58 
24 
98 
66 
69 
24 
81 
14 
66 
86 
26 
25 
67 
88 
15 
79 
48 


686  28 
287  40 
082  05 
811  52 
491  06 
678  68 
448  64 
988  94 
222  70 
696  22 
000  49 

778  89 
804  60 
978  05 
504  86 
668  72 
488  80 
141  10 
721  86 
848  28 
171  14 
458  68 
380  16 
879  29 
006  67 
821  34 
198  07 
688  06 

779  01 
716  26 
196  62 
466  17 
824  46 
891  90 
672  68 
089  80 
686  50 
067  89 
810  81 
896  40 
890  48 
008  82 


559  46 
698  78 
465  78 
276  88 
418  28 
427  48 
809  84 


Amount  paid. 


$62 
61 
86 

104 
41 
87 
89 
11 
64 
69 

186 
27 
51 
28 
64 
88 
21 
78 

111 
21 
88 
71 
14 
5 

14 
82 
28 
66 
14 

149 
88 
17 
68 
24 
98 
66 
59 
24 
81 
14 
56 
86 
26 
26 
57 
88 
15 
79 
48 


,686 
,287 
,082 
,664 
,491 
,678 
,448 
,983 
,222 
,696 
,000 
,778 
,804 
,978 
,604 
,668 
,488 
,141 
,721 
,848 
,171 
,458 
,830 
,289 
,006 
,821 
,198 
,688 
,779 
,716 
,196 
,847 
,324 
,891 
,672 
,089 
,086 
,067 
,810 
,896 
,890 
,008 
,669 
,598 
,465 
,276 
,418 
,427 
,809 


28 
40 
06 
46 
06 
68 
64 
94 
70 
22 
49 
89 
50 
05 
85 
72 
80 
10 
86 
28 
14 
68 
16 
41 
67 
84 
07 
06 
01 
26 
62 
62 
46 
90 
68 
80 
60 
89 
81 
40 
48 
82 
46 
78 
78 
88 
28 
48 
84 


Amount  due. 


$11,247  06 


1,689  88 


1,117  56 


$4,779,081  90l$6,626,689  20 


$484,888  02 
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No.  12. 


Statement  of  School  Fund  Tax  levied  in  the  year  1869,  skewing  the 
aggregate  amownt  charged^  the  amount  deducted  for  abatemenU^ 
commissions y  etCy  the  net  ammcnt  coUectedy  the  amount  paid  to  each 
county y  etc. 


Counticg. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond. 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

CasH 

Champaign .    . . . 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. , •• 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

EfiBngham 

f  ayette  •  •  •  •    •  •  • 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton , 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson , 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

JoDaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox.    

Lake 

LaSalle 


Amount 
charged. 


$28,888  80 
8624  62 
4668  42 

4767  12 
8497  16 

14,882  14 
1489  92 
6197  92 
4728  16 

11,823  88 
8562  44 
6800  42 
4466  90 
7416  90 
9630  68 
188,427  04 
8964  82 
8269  68 
9607  90 
6428  80 
4874  90 
7874  67 
9609  90 
2617  04 
4260  82 
6166  76 
8708  24 
2768  94 

14,012  68 
2883  72 
8086  18 
6806  82 
2729  60 

12,217  28 

920  42 

6294  34 

18,878  12 

10,424  18 
6979  10 
8817  82 

4768  72 
6116  70 
7002  66 
2286  84 

16.782  80 
7190  80 
6149  98 

16,246  88 
6881  88 

24,816  98 


Amount    of 
abatem*t8, 
commis^ns 
etc. 


Net 
amount. 


$1084 
164 
286 
226 
216 
670 
89 
241 
121 
698 
869 
283 
217 

1249 
704 
18,000 
440 
691 
899 
296 
222 

1601 
886 
64 
707 
637 
187 
187 
696 
118 
282 
272 
110 
602 
44 
191 
691 
617 

1869 
481 
860 
822 
436 
179 
672 
864 
200 
638 
214 

1248 


70 

83 

26 

21 

06 

60 

97 

02 

84 

83 

92 

44 

80 

77 

66 

00 

78 

86 

47 

99 

04 

76 

68 

01 

64 

18 

81 

10 

89 

14 

68 

79 

00 

76 

88 

22 

44 

78 

60 

81 

00 

66 

90 

17 

79 

26 

24 

68 

40 

10 


$22,864 
8469 
4418 
4680 
8281 

18,761 
1899 
6966 
4606 

10,724 
8182 
6066 
4289 
6166 
8881 
176.427 
8614 
2678 
9108 
6181 
4662 
6872 
8624 
2668 
3642 
6619 
8620 
2616 

13,416 
2720 
7808 
6688 
2619 

11,614 

876 

6108 

12,786 
9906 
4619 
2886 
4418 
6798 
6666 
2106 

16,160 
6826 
4949 

16,612 
6667 

28,066 


10. 
19 
16 
91 
10 
64 
96 
90 
82 
66 
62 
98 
60 
18 
92 
04 
04 
28 
48 
81 
86 
82 
82 
08 
68 
68 
98 
84 
69 
68 
6U 
68 
60 
68 
64 
12 
68 
40 
60 
01 
72 
04 
66 
17 
Ul 
06 
74 
76 
48 
88 


AmH  paid 
county. 


$18,698 
8683 
5426 
4629 
6828 

13,685 
8172 
6641 
6429 

11,241 
8928 
7926 
6616 
6896 
9460 

60,617 
6884 
6161 
9829 
6909 
6616 
6927 
9592 
8186 
6465 
8779 
8628 
6964 

15,866 
4266 
7986 
6891 
6892 

18,862 
2096 
6386 

11,918 

11.262 
7610 
6881 
7916 
6626 

10,978 
6504 

11,202 
9197 
6129 

18,288 
7684 

21,808 


Amount  re- 
ceived from 
county  over 
the  amount 
paid. 


76 
13 
26 

$4266  35 

02 

86 

70 
66 

226  84 

26 
68 

•••••••   • 

60 
98 

27 
72 

06 

61 

66 

01 
67 

114,809  89 

06 

96 
76 

•  •••••..  . 

16 

68 

26 

46 

86 
97 

66 

69 

86 
60 

•  ••  •••••• 

86 
66 

642  17 

43 
81 

10 

41 
66 
02 

86 

873  27 

76 
60 
13 
35 

166  64 

17 
26 

8967  84 

64 

95 
24 

2878  80 

Amount  p'd 
county  over 
amount  re- 
ceived. 


$123  44 

1007  09 

98  11 

2047  26 


1272  20 
684  85 
822  76 
517  06 
746  41 
2868  29 
2376  12 
228  9S 
628  69 


2869  97 

2488  44 

220  68 

778  14 

968  89 

64  88 

968  36 

682  22 

2922  77 

8160  27 

108  04 

8847  71 

1960  00 

1646  28 

188  00 

2773  06 

2247  90 

1221  27 

282  98 

1366  16 

2990  62 

8046  85 

8503  08 

4411  47 

8891  IS 

2371  2t> 

179  hi) 


n\       1268  14 


1916  76 
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[249] 


Stat&meni'-^Continned . 


Coantiet. 


Ltwrenoe 

Lee 

UringiMon 

Lofin 

XaeoB 

Mftcoopiii ...... 

Midisoii 

MirioD 

Mtrahall 

iMOlL 

Masne 

VcDoDoiigh .... 

M^eoiy. 

Heleto 

VcBaid 

Vereer 

MflDToe 

MooCgQUMry. ... 
Moretn 

Xivltrie 

u^k 

IWii 

Parry , , , 

Patt 

Pte   

P^. 

PrfMki 

PitraB 

iMdalpli 

BieUaad 

Bod  Iikml 


Amount 
charged. 


SWOB  , 
StKk. 

& 


TwveU 
CnoQ  . . . .  . 

Wtlk^i .  • . , 

W  vfcii  ...  4 

Wnynt    . . . , 
Wbke 

Wffl 


^'•odfafd 


$4187  82 
9794  84 

12.609  10 
10,186  22 

9971  48 

14,626  94 

19,966  88 

7629  60' 

6189  26 

7665  64 

2088  6'Z 

10,466  20 

9642  68 

21,801  74 

4466  92 

8296  76 

5098  48 

8817  72 
14,266  80 

8818  12 
11,877  74 
18,086  28 

afi79  44 
6425  22 

11.610  92 
2449  88 
1727  82 
2280  82 
7898  38 
4612  84 
9244  22 
2482  36 

24,287  46 
5407  86 
2967  42 
9680  00 
8974  22 

19,486  12 

10,782  62 
9672  22 
8980  76 

18,228  94 
2384  26 
9180  14 
6024  88 
4807  18 
4146  02 

10,897  10 

14,258  06 
3072  44 

12,147  02 
7064  60 


Amount  of 
abatem'  ts, 
commis'ns 
etc. 


$421  87 
402  16 
787  24 
462  09 
461  94 

1168  09 

1979  61 

1078  60 
267  22 
407  64 
164  06 
612  78 
866  16 
887  88 
188  84 
822  27 

1864  22 
844  28 
501  89 
476  70 
616  66 
664  68 
274  78 
260  70 
606  88 
226  96 
417  12 
108  69 

1664  76 
220  64 
486  92 
127  60 

1040  11 

249  88 

82  08 

611  77 

184  80 

2180  29 
468  88 
407  61 
180  81 
690  00 
60  00 
412  56 
422  08 
264  92 
166  84 
414  67 
648  88 
668  02 
606  19 
828  86 


Net 
amount 


$8716  96 
9892  68 

11,871  86 
9738  13 
9619  64 

13,362  85 

17,976  87 
6461  00 
6882  04 
7268  00 
1874  67 
9962  42 
9276  62 

20,964  36 
4823  68 
7978  49 
8T84  26 
8478  49 

18,764  91 
8341  42 

11,862  18 

17,860  60 
3404  71 
5164  62 

11,104  04 
2228  42 
1810  70 
2176  73 
6233  63 
4391  70 
8808  30 
2804  76 

23,247  36 
6157  98 
2876  39 
9068  23 
8789  92 

17)804  88 

10,268  64 
9264  61 
8760  46 

12,688  94 
2824  26 
8767  68 
6602  80 
4542  26 
3989  18 

10,482  48 

18,714  78 
2404  42 

12,841  88 
6726  74 


Am'nt  paid 
county. 


$5126  88 

10,218  33 

10,630  89 

8730  21 

9425  41 

18,974  10 

14,996  90 

8699  19 

6830  89 

6146  60 

3748  74 

10,490  67 

9662  49 

17,213  68 

4698  91 

7954  87 

6198  40 

9535  10 

10,299  28 

4804  72 

10,924  71 

16,030  24 

6771  81 

4771  79 

13,189  98 

6472  00 

2670  55 

2661  46 

8274  67 

6516  37 

10,276  71 

6686  99 

16,016  56 

7026  13 

4024  58 

10,078  46 

4889  44 

16,869  26 

11,656  31 

10,387  87 

6968  68 

12,996  80 

8347  27 

8851  91 

7872  68 

8450  61 

7066  98 

10,196  63 

14,620  67 

6800  94 

9316  87 

7907  68 


Am^t  rec'd  Am^nt  paid 
from  co'y'  co*ntyover 


over  am*t 
paid. 


$1840  97 

1002  92 

94  18 


2978  97 


1112  40 


8750  78 
18  62 


I  ..••...• 


8455  63 


437  47 
2320  86 


892  73 


7281  79 


1446  67 


286  80 


8026  96 


am't  rec*d. 


$1410  98 
895  66 

611 

26 

2248 
948 

19 

86 

1874  17 
538  16 
276  97 

375  88 

1469 
1061 

14 
61 

968 

80 

2367 

•  •  •    «  •  •  4 

10 

2086  94 
3248  68 
1269  85 
484  72 
2041  04 
1124  67 
1467  41 
3882  23 

1868  16 

1149  19 

1006  28 

699  52 


1287  67 
1128  26 
8218  18 
357  86 
1028  01 
84  88 
2269  78 
3908  36 
8066  80 


906  84 
4396  62 


1181  89 


faah   $996,680  26   $62,860  69  $984,269  56  $900,00000  $167,46644  $128,19688 

Kon. — Abtttemeota  estimated  for  the  counties  of  Cook,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 
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No.   18. 

Statement  akowmg  the  amotmt  of  interest  on  School  Fund^  a/nd  the 
a/mount  of  School  Tax  Fwid  aietributed  to  the  several  counties  in 
the  StatSyfor  the  year  1869. 


Adams  .  . 
Alexander. 
Bond  .... 
Boone  ... 
Brown. . . . 
Bureau . . . 
Calhoun  . . 
Carroll . . . 
Cass 


Champaign 
Christian. . 

Clark, 

Clay 


Clinton. . . . 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  . . 
Cumberland 

DcKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas  . . . 
DuPage  , . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards  .. 
Effingham  ., 
Fayette  . . . . 

Ford , 

Franklin  . . , 
Fulton  .... 
Oallatin ... 
Greene  .... 
Grundy. . . . , 
Hamilton . . 
Hancock. . . 

Hardin 

Henderson  . 
Henry ...... 

Iroquois . . . 
Jackson  . . . 

Jasper 

JeflTerson  . . , 
Jersey. ... 
Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane  ■ 

Kankakee. . 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle  . . . . 
Lawrenoe . . . 

Lee 

Livingston . . 
■^ 


COUNTDES. 


J 

Interest 

Tax. 

Total 

11,127  69 

$18,698  76 

$19,726  84 

217  24 

8,683  13 

8 

,800  %1 

828  92 

6,426  26 

6 

,764  17 

280  66 

4,629  02 

4 

,909  67 

328  06 

6,828  36 

6, 

,661  40 

820  64 

18,686  70 

14 

,866  34 

192  86 

8,172  66 

8 

,866  00 

402  66 

6,641  26 

7 

,048  90 

829  19 

6,429  68 

6, 

,768  77 

681  66 

11,241  60 

11 

,923  16 

641  88 

8,928  98 

9, 

,470  26 

480  49 

7,926  27 

8 

,406  76 

401  10 

6,616  72 

7 

,016  82 

887  72 

6,396  06 

6, 

, 782  78 

678  66 

9,460  61 

10, 

,034  07 

8,676  06 

60,617  66 

64, 

,292  70 

887  06 

6,884  01 

6, 

,771  06 

812  96 

6,161  67 

6, 

,474  62 

666  60 

9,  829  06 

9, 

,894  66 

868  81 

6,909  96 

6, 

268  26 

340  68 

5,616  76 

6, 

967  28 

869  86 

6,927  16 

6, 

286  60 

681  68 

9,692  68 

10, 

,174  26 

190  09 

3,136  26 

3, 

326  84 

892  00 

6,466  46' 

6| 

867  46 

682  80 

8,779  86 

«, 

S12  15 

220  02 

8,628  97 

8, 

84S  99 

861  62 

6,964  66 

6, 

,826  17 

981  68 

16,366  69 

1«, 

297  27 

268  70 

4,266  86 

4, 

,626  56 

484  21 

7,986  60 

8, 

470  81 

867  19 

6,891  86 

6, 

.248  56 

826  96 

6,392  66 

6 

,719  61 

840  44 

18,862  43 

14 

,702  87 

127  14 

2,096  81 

2 

,22S  95 

828  62 

6,886  10 

6 

,669  62 

722  28 

11,918  41 

12 

,586  69 

682  82 

11,262  66 

11 

,945  88 

461  38 

7,610  02 

8 

,071  40 

866  61 

6,881  86 

6 

,288  47 

479  98 

7,916  76 

8, 

,896  7H 

841  12 

6,626  60 

6 

,967  62 

666  68 

10,978  13 

11 

,643  71 

383  72 

6,604  36 

6 

,888  07 

679  16 

11,202  17 

11 

,881  SS 

667  61 

9,197  26 

9 

,764  86 

310  99 

6,129  64 

6 

,440  53 

802  88 

18,288  96 

14 

,086  28 

469  82 

7,684  24 

8 

,044  06 

1,821  89 

21,803  74 

28 

,126  68 

810  83 

6,126  88 

6 

,487  71 

619  61 

10,218  83 

10 

,8}(7  84 

688  47 

10,680  89 

n, 

,169  86 

629  29 

8,780  21 

», 

269  60 

56 


t251] 


Statement — ContiDiied. 


GonnUes. 

Interest. 

Tax. 

Total. 

Maood , 

$671  44 
847  21 
909  22 
627  41 
414  14 
872  60 
227  28 
686  02 
679  14 
1,048  62 
284  89 
482  28 
314  87 
678  10 
624  48 
260  99 
662  88 
911  24 
849  98 
2b9  80 
799  67 
881  75 
166  86 
161  86 
601  67 
884  89 
622  99 
844  79 
970  98 

426  98 
244  00 
610  78 
266  18 
961  60 
700  63 
629  79 
422  49 
787  97 
202  94 
686  67 
477  80 
612  84 

427  79 
618  20 
886  41 
412  88 
664  80 
479  48 

t9,425  41 

18,974  10 

14,996  90 

8,699  19 

6,880  89 

6,146  60 

8,748  74 

10,490  67 

9,552  49 

17,213  68 

4,698  91 

7,954  87 

5,198  40 

9,585  10 

10,299  28 

4,804  72 

10,924  71 

15,080  24 

6,771  81 

4,771  79 

18,189  98 

6,472  00 

2,670  56 

2,661  46 

8,274  67 

6,615  87 

10,275  71 

6,686  99 

16,015  56 

7,026  18 

4,024  58 

10,073  46 

4,889  44 

15,859  26 

11,556  81 

10,887  87 

6,968  68 

12,996  80 

8,847  27 

8,851  91 

7,872  68 

8,460  61 

7,066  98 

10,196  68 

14,620  67 

6,800  94 

9,816  87 

7,907  63 

$9,996  86 

Macoqihii 

14, 

9i 
7, 

«i 

8, 

11 

10 

18, 

4 

6 

10 
10 

4, 
11 
15, 

6^ 
5, 
18 

6^ 
2 

2 

8, 
5 

10, 
6 

16 
7, 
4, 

10, 
4, 

16, 

12, 

11 
7, 

IS, 
8, 
9, 
8, 
8, 
7, 

10, 

15, 
7, 

9, 

8, 

821   81 

M^ison 

906  12 

Marion 

Mtnhall 

226  60 
245  08 

Kmoii  .   ... .... 

,518  20 

MafMMc 

,976  08 

McDoDouirh ..•••... • 

,126  59 

McHenry 

,131  68 

¥cT/f«D i 

,267  20 

tffnird , 

,988  80 

Mereer 

,487  15 

Monroe 

,508  27 
,118  20 

Morsan 

,928  71 

^Wl  &««■  •••.••...............••......••..... 

,565  71 

Osie 

,687  04 

vg'"     •.•..•.•.••.•.•.•...•...•*•••••.«..... 

,941  48 

PttTT 

,121  74 

It  •'  •• 

,061  09 

Kke 

,989  65 

,808  75 

PqlMki 

,726  41 

,822  81 

.776  84 

Bock  Iflland 

,849  76 
,898  70 

,081  78 

,986  64 

,462  11 

268  58 

,684  19 

ftirk 

655  57 

,820  76 

StqibeiuoQ  .•• 

,266  94 

,017  66 

Cttion. 

,391  07 

.784  77 

Wabaih 

650  21 
388  58 

W^ahineton .• ^ 

,849  88 

962  95 

White 

,488  77 

814  88 

Win 

,506  98 

218  27 

Wtnnfthiuro    • 

880  67 

"•*"*' "■R*'  .••.•.•••..••«........••.•...... 

,887  06 

154,664  98 

1900.000  00 

$954,564  98 

r  ^  '         — 
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61  [  267  ] 

No.  15. 
Statement  of  the  condition  of  State  Banks  on  the  ZQth  November,  1870. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  BANK. 

8eciiritie0 — ^Legal  Tender  Notes $865  00 

Gircalation  oatstanding • 815  00 

The  foUowlDg  banks  have  withdrawn  their  secnrities  in  accordance  with  an  act  entitled  ''An 
a^  to  OTn^TiH  the  general  banking  law,  so  as  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  securities  in  certain 
*  apprcnred  Febmaiy  28,  Ids'?: 

BANK  OF  BLOOMINGTON. 

BANK  OF  GALENA. 

HOME  BANK,  Elgin. 

McLean  county  bank,  Bloomington. 

MARINE  BANK,  Chicago. 

TREASURY  BANK,  Chicago. 

8YCAM0RE  BANK. 


[268] 
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No.  16. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  assessment  of  property  in  this  State  for  ih$ 

year  1870, 


Perflonal  Property. 


Horses •  • . .  • 

Neat  cattle •• 

Hules  and  asses 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Carriages  and  wagons 
Clocks  and  watches. . . 
Pianos 


Total 


Number. 


876,009 

1,678,016 

88,646 

1,484,286 

2,220,661 

282,860 

248,808 

12,270 


ATerage 
Tahie. 


$28  66 

9  22 

84  66 

69 

1  90 

19  61 

8  66 

78  01 


SI 71  09 


Goods  and  merchandize •.... «.•••. 

Bankers*,  brokers,  and  stock  jobbers'  property »••,• 

Manufactured  articles... •» 

Honeys  and  credits 

Value  of  moneys  invested  in  bonds,  stocks,  joint  stock  companies,  etc 

Value  of  shares  in  the  capital  stock  of  state  and  national  banks 

Unenumerated  property  ....•••.•••... ,•• 


Assessed 

value. 


$26,081,419 

14,666,dSl 

2,886,677 

994,610 

4,214,108 

6,618,002 

866, 1S9 

895,824 


Aggregate . 
Deductions 


Total  assessed  value  of  personal  property. 


Railroad  Property. 


Lands  (acres,  46,986) 

Town  lots  (No.  2,860) 

Main  track  (3,686  miles,  4,068  feet) 
Sido  track  (62  miles,  6,064  feet)  . . . 

Rolling  stock. 

Other  personal  property 


$26  69 
680  48 

2,632  62 
468  11 

1,666  74 


Assessed 
value. 


$1,248,016 
1,617,086 
9,489,628 
24,260 
6,940,676 
1,072,680 


$66,012,110 

17,966,887 

680,808 

2,092,978 

16,662,951 
1,989,082 
4,178,181 

18,448,921 


$116,921,318 
2,907,207 


$118,014,106 


Total  assessed  value  of  railroad  property. 


Real  Estate — ^Lands. 


Improved  lands 

Improvements  on  lands . 


Total 

Unimproved  lands 


Total. 


Total  assessed  value  of  lands  and  im- 
provements on  same 


Number  of 
acres. 


28,814,062 


9,806,187 
88,619,249 


Av.  value 
per  acre. 


$6  87 
1  96 

7  82 
4  06 

6  72 


Assessed 
value. 


$189,816,612 
46,476,904 


$186,292,416 
89,696,714 


$226,889,180 


19,242,141 


226,889,180 


es 


[M9] 


StaUmerU — Oontinned. 

Set!  Estate— Town  and  City  Lots. 

Number   of 
loto. 

Av.  valne 
per  lot. 

Assessed 
value. 

Assessed 
yalue. 

AmtftuU  hnjwjhi  foTward.  ........... 

$868,145,877 

ImproTed  town  and  city  lots 

ImproTementB  on  town  and  city  lots .  •  •  • 

267,514 

$174  07 
196  41 

869  48 
68  40 

201  66 

$46,567,129 
52,278,692 

Totel 

$98,840,721 
28,046,605 

raimprored  town  and  city  lota 

«86,901 

T«tal 

604,415 

$121,186,826 

Total  ■MOfloed  ralne  of  town  and  city  lots,  and  improyements  on  same 

121,886,826 

$480,081,708 

lews  in  onhiTation^-wbeat ..•••.• , 

2,456,682 

**              "             corn. - 

5,867,864 

u             i*            other  field  prodaota 
Total  acres  in  onltiTation 

1. ,, , ,,, 

2,017,073 

•  •  ••••••••• 

>•«•••••• 

9,881,069 

[«•«] 


17. 


STAixxxarr  of  Taie9jpet  oemL  of  addition  and  dcdwrtitm^  determined 
t/y  ilie  SuUe  Ufjard  of  Eqyuihzalion^  on,  anteemeni^  1^7C• 


Tovnaod 
CitjLota. 


AdiLDed.   Add.  Ded.   Adl  Dcd.   Add.  Ded. 


CttT  of  (^'ijjaey 
A.'jh>ia« 

B'^i. 


i% 


I 


B'y/rje j  « 


I  41 
21 


CtrUiu 
Civk 


Clinton. 


Cnmiord . . . 
C'um^x'rUiid 

DelUlb 

licWitt 

LkiUglM  •  •  • 

DuPftK«  •••• 
Kdgju- 

EdwaitjU. . . . 

Effiiiglimm. . 

rnyette 

Kord 

Knmklin  ... 

FulU>n 

Gallatia.... 

Gn^ne . . .  • . 

(trundy 

HainiltOQ  .. 

Hancock    .  • 

HardiQ 

Hendenon.. 

lUiiry 

Irouuoif. . . . 

Ja<iciOQ  ... 

Janper 

Jefferton.  ■ . . 

Jeiaey 

JoDaviesB. . . 

JohnioQ. . • • 

Kane 

Kankakee  .. 

KendaU.  ... 

Knox 

Lake 


11 
19 


41 


13 


I     • 
I  11 


«7 


11 
17 

4 
7 


19 


41 


3 


4 
11 


10 


11 


12 


80 


USalle  . . 
Lawrenoe. 


19 


27 


55 
89 


4 
I 
1 
S 


87 

>  •  •  • 

8 
86 

5 

10 

8 

>  •  •  < 
4« 


1« 

26 
19 
14 

•  •  • 
16 

I  •  •  a 
11 

6 

81 

>  •  •  < 
4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 

0 

0  ' 
0    . 
0 

0 
0 

0  |i 

^1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I' 


4 

•  •  •  •  I    ^V      I  •  •  •  •      04 

SI  !  I 


S4 

81 


so 


4 

7 

43       .  ■  •  •  <   AS 
26    ....  '  25 


4 
4 
4 

■  a  •  . 

16 
4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

44 

4 
28 

.  •  •  • 

4 

4 

« •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

I  •  •  • 

>  ■ » » 

•  •  •  • 
21 

6 

17 

.  •  •  • 

29 

'  •  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I  •  •  • 

4 

4 

.  •  •  • 

> .  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 


19 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1  ^ 

•  •  *  • 

9  , 

!.... 

•  V  •  • 

6 

a  •  .  . 

27 

1 
a  a  . 

a  .  .  a 

6 

9  a  a   » 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11 

6  : 

1 
1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11 

6  ' 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

17 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

18  , 

•  •   • 

29  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

24 

24 

•  •  •  • 

1] 

6 

41 

a  a 

•  •  •  • 

88 

»  9  m   » 

•  •  •  • 

9 

a  .  a  a 

6 

8 

•  .  a  a 

4 

6 

a  a  •  a 

6 

• . . . 

82 

•  •  •  • 

18 

•  •  • 

4 

86 

•  •  •  • 

82 

•  • .  • 

17 

•  •  «  • 

• .  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  « 

• . .  • 

18 

•  •  •  • 

9 

a  a  .  a 

26 

•  •  •  • 

21 

■  •  •  « 

80 

a  •  .  a 

56 

14 

a  a  a  a 

>  a  a  a 

12 

a  •  •  . 

a  .  •  • 

80 

•  a  a  • 

•  8  .  . 

•  a  •  • 

16 

•  •  .  a 

84 

•  •  •  • 

84 

14 

a  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•    9    •    9 

20 

•  a  a  a 

84 

80 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a  a  a 

8 

•  •  • 

24 

•  •  •  • 

20 

72 

•  •  •  • 

68 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

«5 


[861] 


Statement- — ^OoBthracd. 


Penoiua 
Property. 

Ri^lroAds. 

Lande. 

Townmnd 
Git?  lots. 

Counties, 

Add. 

85 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  STATE  TREASURER. 


State  of  Illinoib,  T&easubbb's  Office, 
Springfidd^  December  16,  1870. 

HiB  EXOSLLSMGY,   JoHK  M.    PaLMBB, 

Oovemor  of  lUinaia, 

Sib:  In  compliaDce  with  the  law  defining  the  duties  of  State 
Treagnrer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yoar  consideration  the  accom- 
paoyJDg  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  SOtb,  1870. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  December  1st,  1869, $1,762,974  70 

Amount  received  from  other  sources 5,635,774  91 

Total  amouut  received 7,398,749  61 

Total  disbursements 2,895,779  08 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  December  1st,  1870 $4,602,970  58 

The  statements  hereto  appended  will  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
receipts,  expenditures  and  balances  of  the  several  funds.  During  the 
year  the  funded  debt  has  been  diminished  $229,058  84,  leaving  the  en- 
tire debt  of  the  State  only  $4,890,937  S(».  Of  this  amount,  $15,186 
tias  been  called  in  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  and  not  yet  pre- 
sented for  payment.  Of  the  remainder,  $2,983,304  47  will  have 
matured  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1871.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  sterling  bonds,  amounting  to  $1,072,488  87,  matured 
in  Jnly  last.  These  bonds,  by  their  terms,  are  payable  in  Loudou,  in 
pounds  sterling.  As  I  received  from  the  State  only  currency,  and  had 
no  aathority  of  law  to  purchase  coin  for  payment  of  priocipal,  I  could 
ooly  ofl^er  to  the  holders  of  these  bonds  currency  m  payment.  Tiiis 
WIS  in  all  cases  refused,  the  holders  of  the  bonds  preferring  to  retain 
the  bonds  tiU  the  Legislature  could  meet,  and  provide  for  their  pay- 
ment in  coin,  rather  than  accept  the  currency  in  partial  payment,  and 
leave  the  bahmce  tor  future  adjustment.  I  think  it  important  that  the 
Lfigislatnre  act  upon  this  matter,  and  provide  tor  their  redemption  in 
coin  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 
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The  remaming  bonds,  which  matare  in  Janaarj,  18/1,  amounting 
to  $1,910,815  GO,  are  in  the  uenal  form,  the  State  agreeing  therein  to 

pay dollars.     When   they  were  issaed,  coin  was  the  medium 

of  exchange  and  only  legal  tender.  Since  the  passage  of  the  legal 
tender  act,  in  1862,  the  interest  npon  these  bonds  has  been  paid  in  cnr- 
rencv.  The  holders  of  the  bonds  claim  that,  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  relating  to  the  legal  tender  act,  they 
are  entitled  to  receive  coin  in  payment  of  principal  and  interest  Their 
payment  in  coin,  at  present  price  of  gold,  would  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $212,000,  for  premium  on  gold,  which,  added  to  $117,- 
973  77,  the  premium  of  gold  required  to  redeem  the  sterling  bonds, 
gives  $329«973  77  as  the  increased  cost  of  paying  in  coin  the  bonds 
which  mature  in  January  next. 

To  pay  this  maturing  indebtedness,  there  is  now  in  the  Treasury, 
and  eet  apart  for  this  express  purpose,  the  State  Debt  Fund  and  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund,  amounting  to  $2,582,104  22.  It  is 
also  expected  that,  by  the  first  of  January,  1871,  there  will  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  for  these  funds,  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  and  by  the  cu unties  which  have  not  yet  settled  their  tax  of 
1869,  about  $440,000.  The  tolls  and  receipts  of  the  canal,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canal  Trustees,  will  be  sufiicient,  it  is  supposed,  to  cancel 
the  registered  Canal  Bonds,  which,  with  the  premium  on  gold  for  their 
redemption,  will  amount  to  about  $211,890  —  so  that,  by  the  first  of 
January  next,  the  money  in  the  Treasury,  together  with  that  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canal  Trustees,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay,  in  coin,  all  the 
debt  which  will  then  have  matured.  The  remainder  of  the  debt  amonnts 
U  less  than  $2,000,000,  and  matures  as  follows,  to-wit :  $60,000  after 
1876,  $1,268,(596  83  after  1877,  and  the  balance,  $563,800,  after  1879. 
For  the  payment  of  this  indebtedness,  as  it  matures,  the  two  mill  tax  to 
be  collected  will  am  mnt  to  about  $1,000,000.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Fund  for  1871  and  1872  will  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000 
more.  There  will  therefore  be  sutficient  money  in  the  Treasury  in 
1873,  without  any  further  taxation,  to  pay,  in  coin,  the  entire  fanded 
debt. 

Whether  the  State  shall  pay  this  indebtedness  in  currency,  or  coin, 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  The  decision  of  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  this  point  will  very  materially  affect  the  credit  and  financial 
standing  of  the  State.  I  would  advise  the  passage  of  a  law  authoriz- 
ing the  Treasurer  to  purchase  coin,  with  such  funds  as  are  set  apart 
for  that  purpose,  for  the  payment  of  prinoif^al  and  interest  of  such 
portion  ot  the  funded  debt  as  matures  on  and  after  January  1st,  1871, 
including  the  sterling  bonds  which  matured  in  July,  1870. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  stated  that,  as  the  appropriations  of  the 
Twenty*sixth  General  Assembly  had  been  largely  in  excess  of  the 
revenue  received  for  the  current  year,  it  had  been  necessary  to  ad- 
vance larj^ely  from  other  funds  to  pay  revenue  warrants,  in  order  to  pre- 
serre  the  credit  of  the  State  and  to  prevent  loss  and  embarrassment  to 
its  creditors  and  Institutions.  In  this  way  I  employed  the  enrplus 
money  in  the  Treasury,  till  the  revenue  fund  was  collected  this  year, 
when  the  money  so  advanced  was  returned  to  the  various  funds  from 
which  the  same  had  been  temporarily  borrowed.    This  course  worked 
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00  prejudice  or  inconyeDience  to  the  State,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
preserved  the  credit  and  saved  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  people. 
I  cannot  dose  this  report  without  congratulating  your  Excellency, 
aod  through  you  the  people  of  the  State,  upon  the  healthful  and  pros- 
perous condition  of  our  finances.  In  a  few  weeks  at  farthest  the  most 
of  the  debt,  which  for  years  has  weighed  down  our  people,  will  be  paid. 
'Hie  small  balance  remaining  unpaid  will  easily  be  met,  as  it  matures, 
without  further  taxation.  The  two  mill  tax  ceases  with  this  year.  As 
the  burdens  are  removed  from  our  people,  we  may  reasonably  antici- 
pate increased  prosperity. 

ERASTUS  N.  BATES, 

Treasurer. 


TABULAR  STATEMENTS. 


1^0. 1.  Statement  of  the  48th  installment  of  interest  paid  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  the  Treasurer,  on  the  State  Debt  of 
Illinois. 

No.  %  Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  the  paying  of  the  48th  in- 
stallment of  interest,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

IIo.  3.  Statement  of  the  49th  installment  of  interest,  paid  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

^0*  4.  Statement  of  expenses  incurred  in  paying  the  49th  installment 
of  interest,  in  the  city  of  New  i  ork. 

2^0. 5.    Statement  of  Coin  Account 

^0.  6.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Quincy  Oity,  Adams 
County,  in  New  York  City. 

No.  7.  Statement  of  principal  and  interest  paid  on  Debt  of  Brown 
County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  8.  Statement  of  principal  and  interest  paid  on  Debt  of  Schuyler 
County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  9.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  Debt  of  Hancock  County,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

No.  10.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Warsaw  City,  Han- 
cock County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  IL  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Henderson  County, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  IS.  Statement  of  the  principal  and  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of 
Mercer  County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No.  13.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Wayne  County, 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

No^  14.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Sangamon 
County,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

VoL  III— 36 
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No.  16.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Pike  Oonnty^ 

in  the  citv  of  New  York. 
No.  16.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Mason  Oonnty, 

in  the  dty  of  New  Totk. 
No.  17.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Dayton  Town- 
ship, LaSalle  Oonnty,  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  18.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Ottawa  Township, 

LaSalle  Oonnty^  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  19.  Statement  of  tha  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Sonth  Ottawa, 

Towuship,  LaSalle  County,  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  20.  Statemetit  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Evans  Township, 

Marshall  Connty,  in  the  dtv  of  New  York. 
No.  21.  Statement  of  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Brimfield  Township, 

«     Peoria  County,  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  22.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Buda  Township, 

Bureau  County,  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 
No.  28.  Statement  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Elmwood  Town- 
ship, Peoria  County,  in  the  dty  of  New  Yorki 
No.  24.  Statement  of  collections  on  acoount  of  Revenue. 
No.  25.  Statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  Unknown  and 

Minor  Heirs'  Fund. 
No.  26.  Statement  of  the  monthly  receipts  of  Bevenue,  Spedal  Taxes, 

eta 
No.  37.  Statement  of  the  monthly  credits  by  Auditor's  Keceipts  for 

Warrants  canceled. 
No.  28.  Statement  of  Revenue  Fund. 
No.  20.  Statement  of  State  Debt  Fond. 
Nq.  80.  Statement  of  Interest  Fund. 
No.  81.  Statement  of  School  Fund. 
No.  82.  Statement  of  Kaiiroad  Fond. 
No.  33.  Statement  of  Delinquent  Land  Tax  Fund. 
No.  84.  Statement  of  Unknown  and  Minor  Heirs'  Fund. 
No.  35.  Statement  of  Hancoek  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  86.  Statement  of  Schuyler  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  87.  Statement  of  Brown  County  interest  Fund. 
No.  88.  Statement  of  City  of  Quincy  Interest  Fund. 
No.  89.  Statement  of  Mercer  County  Intereet  Fund. 
No.  40.  Statement  of  Warsaw  City  Interest  Fund. 
No.  41.  Statement  of  Henderson  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  42.  Statement  of  Pike  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  43.  Statement  of  Mason  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  44.  Statement  of  Wayne  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  45.  Statement  of  Sangamon  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  46.  Statement  of  Clay  County  Interest  Fund. 
No.  47.  Statement  of  Jeflferson  County  Interest  Fnnd. 
No.  48.  Statement  of  Winchester  Township  (Scott   County)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  49.  Statement  of  Danville  Township  (Yermflion  County)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  50.  Statement  of  Buda  Township  (Bureau  County)  Interest  Fnnd. 
No.  61.  Statement  of  Osage  Township   (LaSalle   County)   Interest 

Fund. 
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17a  63.  Statement  of  Dayton  Township  (LaSalle  Oonnty )  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  68.  Statement  of  South  Ottawa  Township  (LaSalle  Oounty)  Inte- 
rest Fund. 
No.  64.  Statement  of  Ottawa  Township  (LaSalle  County)  Inter^t 

Fund. 
Ka  65.  Statement  of  Elmwood  Town^p  (Peoria  Oounty)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  66.  Statement  of  Brioafield  TownsUp  (Pecuda  Oounty)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  57.  Statement  of  Evans  Township  (Marshall  Oounty)  Interest 

Fund. 
No.  58.  Hecapitulation  of  Treasurer'a  Aeeonnts. 
No.  59.  Statement  in  relation  to  the  State  Debt,  showing  the  amount 

of  Inscribed  Stock  and  several  classes  of  Ooapon  Bonds , 

their  numbers  and  amounts,  outstanding  December  1st, 

1870. 
Ko.  60.  Statement  of  the  amounts  and  kinds  of  Stock  deposited  with 

the  Treasurer  by  the  Life  Insurance  Ooppames,  for  tiie 

benefit  of  their  rolioy  Holders. 
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Statbmbnt  No.  1. 

STATEHBirr  of  Int&reit  paid  an  the  Debt  qf  the  State  of  lUinoU  in  the  city  of  Few 
Torhf  by  foetus  If.  Bates,  Staie  Treaeurer,  during  the  month  of  January,  1870. 


FOBTT-EiaHTH  INSTALLMENT. 


$47,649  18 
29,021  66 


$76,670  84 


Paid  interMt  doe  January,  1870,  on  $1,684,972  80,  new  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Stook,  issued  under  act  of  1847,  at  8  per 

'cent 

Interest  due  January,  1870,  on  $967,888  84,  at  8  per  cent. . .  w 

Paid  interest  due  Januaiy,  1870,  on  Illinois  and  IGchigan  Oanal 
Bonds,  and  other  bonds,  as  follows,  to-wit: 

18  coupons  from  $1000  Canal  Bonds,  of  1841,  at  $80 

20  coupons  from  $1000  registered  Canal  Bonds,  less  70  per 

cent,  at $9 • 

41  coupons  from  £800  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London 

with  10  per  cent  Ex.,  at  $44 

649  coupons  from  £300  registered  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in 

London  with  10  per  cent  Ex.,  less  70  per  cent.,  at  $18  20 

22  coupons  from  £100  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in  London, 

with  10  per  cent.  Ex.,  at  $14  66 

406  coupons  from  £100  registered  Canal  Bonds,  payable  in 
London  with  10  percent  Ex.,  less  70  per  cent,  at  $4  40. 

99  coupons  frt>m  $1000  Bonds  Thornton  Loan,  issued  in 

1861,  at  $80 

46  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Befunded  Stock,  Normal 

University,  1879,  at$80 • 

64  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1869,  at  $80 

260  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1870,  at  $80 

66  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stock,  1876,  at  $80 

268  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  Refunded  Stook,  1877,  at  $80 

217  coupons  from  $1000  Bonda  of  War  Loan,  issued  in  1861, 
at  $80 

244  coupons  fit>m  $600  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issued  in  1861, 
at  $16 

660  coupons  from  $100  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issued  in  1861, 
at  $16 


$640  00 

180  00 

1,804  00 

7,246  80 

822  62 

1,782  00 


$2,970  00 

1,860  00 
1,920  00 
7,800  00 
1,680  00 
7,740  00 


$6,610  00 
8,660  00 
1,960  00 


11,876  n 


28,460  00 


12,120  00 
$124,026  16 
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Statibhsnt  No.  S. 


Iff  Ihspenaes  attending  the  jxtymmt  of  Interett  in  the  OUy  qf  New  Tork^ 
during  the  month  of  Jcmuary^  1870. 


FORTT-EIGHTH  INSTALLHBNT. 


Paid  adreiiifliiig  notice  of  payment  in  the  New  Tork  Tribune 
Paid  advertising  notice  of  payment  in  the  New  York  Poet  . . . 
Paid  advertiaing  notice  of  payment  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce. 

Paid  for  a  check  book. 

Pdd  for  express  on  a  box  of  books  to  and  from  New  York 

Paid  for  passage  of  Treasurer  and  Assistant  to  and  fi^m  New 

Yoric,  aAd  for  board,  stationery,  stamps,  ^. ..... . 

Paid  for  lock,  key,  and  repairs  on  box,  and  stamp  .  •  •  • 
Paid  for  premium  on  $11,165  82  gold,  at  20^  per  cent . 


a  .       •   . 


P^  for  adrertising  the  Governor's  proclamation  of  Not,  28rd, 
1869,  for  payment  of  State  Indebtedness  in  Januaiy,  1870, 
called  in  onder  said  proclamation,  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Tribune , 

Paid  for  advertising  same  in  the  New  York  Daily  Post 

P^  for  advertising  same  in  the  New  York  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce 


$87  60 
44  56 

26  20 
14  00 
10  00 

660  00 

16  90 

2,286  84 


$180  00 
144  00 

86  40 


$8,114  99 


410  40 
$8,525  89 
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BTATkllBlVT  Ifd.  8. 

6TJL!r£ldBNT  pf  MmitfwiA  m  t'hi  DM  of  ikb  SMe  6f  MUmcis,  in  the  tHtff  ^  Jfrnt 
Tarhf  by  £!rattui  Jf.  BcOdti,  Tfeamrer,  during  we  month  ofJtdy^  1870. 


P&id  interest  due  Jttlj,  187^  dii  ^l,«S»,88S  68  Ne^  Isktemil 
Improyemebt  Stock,  issued  uiukir  act  of  1847,  at  8  pereent 

Paid  interest  due  July,  1870,  on  0^8,'^$  t5  of  Intei^est  JBettd8», 
isaued  onddr  miDt  1847,  at  8  per  cent 


Paid  interest  due  July,  1870,  on  IlflnAs  and  M icMgaa  Ganai 
Bonds,  and  bonds  as  follofli^,  KMiItt 

18  coupons  ifroih  ^1000  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  at  $90. . . 
17  coupons  from  $1000  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  registered,) 

less  80  per  cent,  lit  $6 ^ % % . . .  .^ « • .: 

48  coupons  from  ^6800  Caaal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 

London,  With  10  per  cent  etchinge,  %t  f44  80 ^ « .' 

541  couponJB  from  £800  Caaal  Bonds  <^  July,  1B41,  i^i^uble 

in  London,  registered,  leia  80  per  Cent,  at  18  §4 .....,., .: 
701  couponH  from  £225  Cbnal  Bonds  of  July.  1841,  payable 

in  London,  registered,  with  exchange,  at  $86  80.  .......  /. 

878  coupods  from  £225  Oinal  Boi^  of  July,  1841^  payable 

in  London,  restored,  less  77-i-  per  cent,  at  $16  67^. .... 

19  i^upons  from  £225f;snal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 
NewYorkCity,  at$60 

16  coupons  from  £225  Catal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 
New  York  City,  registered,  less  77i  per  cent ,  at  $16 

ISP  coupons  from  £100  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable  in 
London,  with  10  per  cent,  at  $14  78 

406  eoupons  from  £100  Canal  Bonds  of  July,  1841,  payable 
in  London,  registered,  leis  80  per  cent,  at  $2  96 • 

67  eoupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Thornton  Loan,  issued  in 

1861,  at  $80 

26  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refonded  Stock,  Normal 

University,  of  1879,  at  $80 

248  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refunded  Stock  of  1870, 

at  $80 : 

86  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  Refrmded  Stock  of  1876, 

at$80 

147  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  ReAmded  Stock  of  1877, 

at  $80 

78  coupons  from  $1000  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issue  of  1861, 
at  $80 

158  coupons  from  $500  Bonds  of  War  Loan,  issue  of  1861, 
at  $15 

470  coupons  frt>m  $100  Bonds  of  War  iSoan,  issue  of  1861, 
at  $8 


$47,605  00 
29,060  86 


$890  00 

102  00 

1,800  6& 

4,782  44 

46,476  80 

8,585  8» 

1,140  00 

240  00 

427  17 

1,185  90 


$2,010  00 

780  00 

7,290  00 

1,080  00 

4,410  00 


$2, 190  00 
2,295  00 
1,410  00 


#76,^66  91 


65, MO  » 


15,670  00 


5,806  00 
$168, Ml  09 


r 
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STATBKSaT  No.  4^ 


^ 


dwring  tl6  mofUJk  of  July,  1870. 


FORTY-NINTH  INSTALLMENT. 


lUdfor  notiai  of  payaieni  In  New  York  Tiibuiie    

••        **  *•  «*         Evening  Post 

*•       **  **  *•         JoumAlof  Commeroe. 

"      Caie<^Book 

•«       EipreBs  charged  oo  boK  of  books  to  and  from  New 

York ..;, 

ftid  Ibr  passage  of  Treasnrtr  and  Assistant  to  and  from  New 

York  CStj,  board,  stationeiy,  stamps,  etc 

Fud for  premium  on  $64,286  i8  gold,  at  l%i  per  cent  . . 


•  •  •  # 


$46  00 
40  60 
S2  60 
14  00 

11  60 

660  00 
8,086  80 


18,819  80 


[27«] 
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Statement  No.  6 — ^Coih  Aoooxnrp. 

Statement  ihowing  the  am&unt  of  Gold  and  Stker  on  Tumd  December  let,  1869,  mU 
cunounti  purchaaed  thereafter^  and  payments  on  aeeourU  qf  Sterling  Intereet,  to  2>«- 
eemiber  1«£,  1870. 


Dto.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July    1, 


Feb.    1, 
Mir.    1, 

April  9, 

July    7, 
<  < 

f  < 

1 1 


1869 
1870 


1870 


Julj    1, 


DB. 


To  balance  of  Silver 

**  gold  porohased  for  interest  on  State  Debt. .  • 
it        it  «  it 


CR. 

Bj  paid  6  coupons,  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
8£,  with  exchange,  at  10  per  cent, 

at  15  80 

2  coupons.  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
9£^  with  exchange,  at  10  per  cent, 
at  $02  80 

7  coupons.  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
8£,  with  exchange,  at  10  per  cent, 
at$16  50 

8  coupons.  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
18£  lOs,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $60 

8  coupons,  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
18£  10s,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $60.   

7  coupons,  Registered  Canal  6tock,  of 
18£  10s,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $66  80 

7  coupons.  Registered  Canal  Stock,  of 
18£  lOs,  with  exchange,  at  10  per 
cent,  at  $66  80 


in  New  York,  Interest,  in  January  and 
July,  on  State  Debt,  as  per  table 
No.— 


$528  09 
11,165  82 
64,286  48 


$26  60 
105  60 
116  42 
180  00 
180  00 
464  10 
464  10 


$75,969  84 


$1,585  75 

75,441  76 
$76,977  6o 


RECAPITULATION. 


DR. 
To  Oold  Durchased ..••.•••.• •• • 

$76,977  60 
528  09 

**  Silyer  received ....••..••..••. ■   •.•••.•• 

$77,605  59 

$76,977  50 
628  09 

CR. 
Bv  Sterling  laterest  naid  in  New  York •. 

.$77,606  69 

**  Bilveronhand ••   

$77,605  59 

$77,606  59 
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Statement  No.  6. 

Satmmt  cf  the  Interegt  paid  on  the  Debt  qf  Quinay  City, 
Adame  County^  in  the  City  of  New  York,  hy  Erastue  N. 
Botee,  State  Treaevrert  during  the  month  of  JuLy^  1870, 

Pkid  682  coupons  from  $1,000  bonds,  at  $60 

•»    59  "  500      "  SO 

"  184  "  100      "  6 

Pill  76  «<        1,000      **        past  due  int  at  $60 

♦*    II             **            600      "             "            "        80.... 
«    73  "  100      "  »«  »  6 


Statbmkht  No.  7- 

Btetement  qf  Interest  and  Principal  paid  on  the  Debt  of 
Brown  Qmnty^  in  the  City  qf  New  Torhy  by  Eraetus  N. 
Bata,  State  Treaeurer,  during  the  month  of  July^  1870. 

'hoi  6  per  cent  Interest,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  Principal,  due 
July,  1870,  on  the  following  bonds: 

49boDds  of  $1,000  each,  at  $107 

84      "  600  "         60  60. 

100         "        10  10 


li 


u 


1 ,000  each,  past  due  interest,  at  $110. . 


Statbheut  No.  p. 

Statement  of  the  Interest  and  Principal  paid  on  the  Debt 
rf8(^uyler  County,  in  the  (My  of  New  YorJo,  by  Erastus 
K  Bates,  State  Treasurer,  during  the  month  of  July,  1870. 

Phad  6  p&  cent  Interest,  and  6  per  cent  of  the  Principal,  due 
July,  1870,  on  the  following  bonds: 

Ilbond8oftl,000each,at$l07 

40  ompoos  from  $1 ,  000  bonds,  at  $60 

SboDds  of  $600  each,  at  $46  26 

McQopons  from  $600  bonds,  at  $80 

44  boDds  of  $260  each,  at  $28  12^ 

1  bond  of  $260,  past  due  interest,  at  $28  7  6 

^tnpotkBof  $l,000bond8pa8tdue  interest,  at  $80 


Statement  No.  9. 

of  the  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Hancock 
Cpvnty,  in  the  City  qf  New  York,  by  Erastus  N  Bates, 
State  Treasurer,  during  the  month  of  July,  1870. 

Piid  129  coupons,  from  $1 ,000  bonds,  due  Julj,  1870,  at  $60. . 
"  78       ••  «•  600     "  "         **  80.. 

"    jl         «  *i  iQQ      II  «4  a  J^^ 


M  1 
**    1 


« 

«4 


«« 


li 


1,000 
600     •• 


past  due  int,  at  $60. . . . 
"        "  80.... 


$40,920  00 
1,770  00 
1,104  00 


$4,500  00 
890  00 
488  00 


$6,248  00 

4,242  00 

282  80 


$660  00 


$1,891  00 
2,400  00 
1,017  60 
1,980  00 
1,017  60 


$28  76 
270  00 


$7,740  00 

2,840  00 

160  00 


$60  00 
80  00 


$48,794  00 


6,828  00 
$49,122  00 


$9,767  80 

660  00 

$10,427  80 


$7,806  00 

298  76 
$8,099  76 


$10,280  00 

90  00 
$10,820  00 
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Statbmbnt  No.  22. 

SUUemmd  of  Interest  paid  on  (hs  Debt  of  Buda  Towruhip^  Bureau 
County y  in  Ike  city  of  New  York,  by  Erattue  N,  £ate$^  State 
Treagurer^  during  the  month  of  Juty^  1S70. 

Paid  15  ooupons  from  $1000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $100  . . . 


Statbment  No.  28. 

/Statement  of  Interest  paid  on  the  Debt  of  Mmtoood  TowntH^^ 
Peoria  Oounty^  in  Ae  eitv  of  New  York,  by  Erantue  2f,  JBates^ 
State  TreaswrWy  durxng  Ae  month  of  Jvly^  1870. 

Paid  62  ooupons  from  $1000  bonds,  due  July,  1870,  at  $100. . . . 


$1,600  00 


$6,200  00 


$1,500  00 
$1,500  00 


$A,200  OO 
$A,200  00 
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«  « 


«« 


«  s 


44 


C  C 


4  » 


Statbmsnt  No.  24. 

of  6blMiofif  of»  oMOtiRi  ofBmmwe^  from  DteenAer  1,  1869,  <9  December  1, 1870. 


1M9.     Dec 


c  « 


«  « 


«  « 


ISTOl     Jan. 


c  < 


4  4 


4  t  4  C 


4  4  4  4 


4«  «« 


4  « 


4  4  4  4 


4  4 


4  * 


4  • 


•  4  44 


4  *  «  4 


4   • 


«   4 


4  4 


JqIj. 


BeoeiTed   on  acoonnt  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1867 

BaoeiTed  on  acoonnt  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
jearof  1808 

Received  per  oider  John  M.  Pahner,  GoTcrnor, 
from  England 

Beceived  from  Maiden  Jones,  for  land  porchased 
in  Douglas  county  .....•••» 

Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1868 

Beceired  iVom  John  M.  Palmer,  Governor,  from 
the  United  Stales 

Beoeived  from  George  M .  Brinkerhoff,  for  land 
purchased 

Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1868 

Beceived  from  sureties  of  Julius  A.  Pratt,  on 
judgment. 

Received  ftt>m  Wm.  A.  Tumey,  for  fine  from 
8.  Salomon,  of  Chicago 

Beceived  frt>m  Wm.  E.  McOreiy,  for  land  pur- 
chased   

Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1867 « 

Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 


$198  68 

6,897  04 

12,986  66 

2,080  00 


14,280  88 

62,897  69 

2,219  12 


$21,994  18 

1,754  60 

1,000  00 

568  50 


Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
of  1869 


Beoeived  frt>m  Alex.  Btame,  Trustee  of  Matteson 
estate,  for  land  8<^d 


Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
of  1869 


Received  from  Collector  of  Lake  county,  on  Judg- 
ment .•••.••..••.•••.••.••••  ••••••••••• 


Received  from  St  Louis,  Jadcsonville  and  Chi- 
eago  Bailroad  Company 


Beoeived  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
of  1869 


Beceived  on  account  of  taxes  'assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 


$2,000  00 
112,610  48 


$92,984  89 
17,000  00 


$894,297  99 
8,850  00 
6,700  00 


$1,024,402  67 


$842,080  84 


$20,666  82 


58,897  14 


26,807  18 


114,610  48 


109,984  89 


408,847  99 

1,024,402  67 

842,080  84 


[188] 
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Statement  No.  24 — OoDtinned. 


1870.    Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Not. 


Reoeived  on  acoount  of  taxes  assesfled  In  the 
jearof  1869 

Received  from  Alex,  Starne,  Trostee  MatteBon 
estate,  for  land  sold 

Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 

Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 

Received  on  account  of  taxes  assessed  in  the 
year  of  1869 

Received  from  sale  of  State  lands  sold  in  Taie- 
well  county 


080  08 


1418,641  82 


$106,180  98 


tl2B,160  74 
844  18 


$877,848  7S 
418,641  81 
106,180  91 


128,000  81 


$8,626,854  81 


Statbmbnt  ITo.  25. 

SUOemmi  of  JUei^  and  Di^unementt  of  th$  Uhknovm  and  Mi$tor  ffeiri  Fund, 


1869.  Dea  1 

1870.  July  1 


«•       Deal 


To  balance 

To  received  from  James  H.  Willin,  Special  Mas- 
ter in  Ghanceiy,  Brown  County  Circuit  Court, 
at  the  September  Term,  1868 


Cn. 
By  balance 


$8,487  98 
49  08 


$6,887  M 


$8,887  Oe 


■^»»-*. 


TV^ 


«T 


C88I] 


i 


i 


I 

CI 


Bend's  Oa 
laLfand., 


WtamrClty 
Int.  fond.. 


l&t  Fond.. 


OtdneyClly 
IdL  tmul.. 


BfOWB  Oo. 
iDL  Vmid. 


SdiflfPr  Cou 
iBtriiad.. 


BmelL  Oo. 
htFud. 


UakB'naiid 
Wdot  H*r 

Fund.. ..... 


tnlRttilr'd 
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Blmwo'dTp; 
,  InkVund.. 
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Int  Fond.. 


Bcliiifl*klT> 
int.  Fund.'. 


OtUw»   T*p 
Ilit;^  Fund.* 


B.Ott«w«T. 
Int.  Fimd. . 


Dm^ton     T'p 
J^t  Fond.. 


Osage     T^ 
Ink  Fund.. 


find*     T> 
Int.  Fond. . 


DftovlUe  T^ 
Int.  Fand. . 


WfalCllNlt^ 

T*p  Int'st 
'  Fond 


JeAlen^Ca 
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Int  Fond.. 


Saon^  Oo. 
Int.  Fund.. 


Wayno  Co. 
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Int.  Fund., 


PlkeCoontjr 
Int.  Fund. . 
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Hend'sn  Ck>. 
Int  Fond. 


WanawCity 
Int.  Fund. 


Mercer    Co. 
Int.  Fond. 


(^oincj  City 
Int.  Fond. 


Brown    Co. 
Int.  Fond. 


SchaylerCo. 
Int.  Fond. 


Hancock  Co. 
Int.  Fond. 


ma.  Central 
K.B.Fand. 


School  Fond 


»■    *       ■■  ■   "^ 


Interest  F'd. 


S  So  S  ot 

9^      0^      *■  » 


State    Debt 
Fond 


SS 
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Statement  No.  59. 

Statemma  in  rtlation  to  the  State  Debt,  ehoxHng  the  amount  of  imerihed  stock,  and  the 
Hwral  elaesee  of  coupon  bonds,  their  numbers  and  amounts,  outstanding  December 
1, 1870. 


Kind  of  stocks,  eta 


Inscribed  stock — ^New  Internal  Improvement  Stock,  payable  after  18Y0  . . . . 
"  "  Interest  Bonds,  "  1877 

Ckmpon  bonds — Two  bonds  Internal  Improvement  Stock,  one  of  Jan  2,  1888, 
No.  1022,  and  one  of  May  1,  1840,  No.  86,  payable  after  1870 

Two  hondred  and  seventy-nine  bonds  reiiinded  stock,  payable  after  1870 — 
Nos.  1  to  18  inclusive,  16,  21,  22,  28,  89,  41,  42,  48,  44,  46,  47,  49,  66, 
60  to  66  inclusive,  68,  69,  71  to  86  inclusive,  87,  89,  90,  91,  98,  94,  97  to 
102  inclusive,  109, 110,  118,  116,  119,  122to  126  inclusive,  127,  128,  182, 
189, 140, 148  to  149  inclusive,  164,  167  to  168  inclusive,  167,  176,  176, 
180, 181,  182,  188,  186,  186,  188,  190,  191,  192,  196,  197,  202,  206,  206, 
207,  216,  219,  220,  221,  222,  229,  280,  281,  282,  243,  244,  246,  246,  248, 
249,  260,  261,  266,  260,  261,  262,  264,  266,  271,  278,  274,  276,  281,  287, 
294,  296,  297,  802  to  812  inclusive,  818,  819,  820,  821,  822,  828,  829, 
380,  881,  832,  888,  889  to  861  inclusive,  868,  864,  866,  866,  867,  868, 
864,  366,  867,  869.  870,  871,  872,  878,  881,  882,  897,  898,  408  to  410  in- 
clusive, 412,  417,  418,  419,  420,  421,  422,  428,  424,  426,  477,  478,  479, 
480,  484  to  498  inclusive,  499,  600,  601,  602,  604,  606,  606,  611,  612, 
622  to  680  inclusive,  646,  647,  648,  649,  660,  661,  664,  666,  666,  667, 
664,  666,  666,  669  to  682  inclusive,  686,  687,  688,  689,  690,  691 

Sixty  bonds  Refunded  Stock,  payable  after  1876 — Nos  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  24,  26,  28,  86,  86,  87,  88,  89,  40,  41,  42,  48,  44,  46,  46, 
47,  48,  49,  60,  68,  62,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  78,  74,  76,  77,  78,  80,  81,  82, 
86,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  94,  96,  99,  101,  102,  104,  106 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bonds  Refunded  Stock,  payable  after  1877 — 
Nos,  1,  9,  10,  16,  18,  28,  29,  80,  81,  84,  88,  89,  40,  48,  48,  60,  61,  62,  64, 
65,  66,  68,  61,  62,  68,  64,  72,  78,  76,  79,  80,  86,  88,  90,  91,  92,  98,  96,  97, 
98,  101,  102,  106,  108.  112,  118,  116,  116,  117,  118,  119,  127,  184,  186, 
186,  187,  188,  149,  162,  164,  166  to  161  inclusive,  168,  166  to  176  inclu- 
iive,  178,  181,  182,  186,  200,  201,  202,  208,  214,  216,  217,  219  to  280, 
inclusive,  289  to  247  inclusive,  261  to  269  inclusive,  262,  268,  264,  266, 
»8,  270,  271,  272,  278,  276,  277,  278,  279,  284  to  288  mclusive,  290, 
292,  294,  296,  297,  298,  299,  808,  809,  812,  818,  814,  816,  817,  828  to 
3i8  inclusive,  886,  886,  887,  889,  840,  848  to  848  inclusive,  860,  866,  868 
to  868  inclusive,  873,  874,  876,  877,  882  to  887  inclusive,  889  to  411  inclu- 
sive, 432  to  486  inclusive,  466,  467,  468,  476  to  49 1  inclusive,  494 
to  621  inclusive,  624  to  629  inclusive,  686  to  642  inclusive,  667  to  667 
inclusive,  677,  678 

Forty-five  Normal  University  bonds,  payable  after  1879 — Nos.  7  to  20  inclu- 
sive, 22  to  26  inclusive,  80  to  87  inclusive,  89  to  48  inclusive,  60,  61,  68 
to  68  inclusive 

One  hundred  and  three  Thornton  Loan  Bonds,  payable  after  1879 — Nos.  6,  6, 
8,  9,  10,  16,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  28,  24,  26,  28,  80,  81,  32,  88,  88,  41, 
42,  44,  46,  46,  47,  60,  61,  62,  68,  68,  64,  66,  66,  67,  68,  70  to  78  inclu- 
sive, 87,  89,  92,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  102,  108,  104,  106,  108,  114,  119,  120, 
128  to  128  inclusive,  180,  131,  182,  188,  186,  187,  189,  140,  141,  148, 
144,  148,  149,  161,  162,  164,  166,  166,  167,  168,  160  to  164  inclusive, 
166,  168,  171  to  177  inclusive 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  $1000  War  Bonds,  payable  after  1879 — Nos  9, 
10,  14, 16,  26  to  56  inclusive,  64,  77,  82  to  88  inclusive,  90,  91, 101, 102, 
106,  116,  116,  117,  120,  130,  131,  135,  141,  178  to  178  inclusive,  180, 
184,  198,  207  to  219  inclusive,  223,  224,  226,  262,  282,  291,  292,  298, 
807,  808,  810,  811,  820  to  828  inclusive,  880  to  384  inclusive,  887.  888, 
889,  848,  844,  847,  427,  447,  448,  450,  461,  464  to  478  inclusive,  484  to 
498  mclusive,  498,  499,  678,  675,  686,  687,  688,  611,  619  to  628  inclu- 
the,  682,  642,  666,  668,  659,  662,  668,  664,  669,  707,  709  to  714  indu- 
ing 728,  729,  780,  748,  749,  760,  811,  886,  841,  842,  846,  846,  868,  854, 


Amount 


$1,607,811  20 
980,696  88 

2,000  00 


279,000  00 


60.000  00 


288,000  00 
45,000  00 


108,000  00 


[800] 


104 


SkUemmt — ^Continiied. 


Kind  of  Btooks,  etc. 


856,  869,  862,  886,  887,  895,  896,  909,  917,  919,  926,  982,  986,  949.  959, 
968,  964,  961  to  971  inclusiye,  985  to  990  inolasive,  992,  998,  994,  995, 
1027,1028,1029,1089 

Two  hundred  and  fiiftj-fiye  $500  War  Bonds,  payable  after  1879— Nos.  18  to 
28  inclasiye,  80  to  86  incluflive,  88,  40,  41,  46,  64,  65,  65,  66,  72,  82,  88, 
84,  106,  241  to  248  inclusive,  266  to  270  inolnsiye,  287,  288.  809,  811, 
812,  814,  318,  820,  821,  825,  882,  248,  845,  847,  848,  849,  850,  871,  872, 
878,  874,  887,  891,  897,  898,  899,  401,  406,  408,  417  to  424  inclaslve, 
426,  427,  428.  488,  469,  478,  474,  488,  489,  490,  491,  500,  501,  508,  504, 
505,  506,  510,  517  to  521  inclusive,  525  to  529  inclusive,  585  to  589  in- 
elusive,  591,  596,  681,  688  to  676  inclusive,  680,  689,  694,  700,  701,  708 
to  708  inclusive,  728,  782,  788,  741,  748,  746,  746,  766,  767,  768,  769, 
771,  772,  778,  779,  782,  784  to  788  inclusive,  794,  795  796,  808,  806, 
807,  808,  811  to  815  iaclusive,  817,  820,  821,  822,  824,  825,  826,  841, 
842,  844,  847,  849,  851,  868,  868  to  8'70  inclusive,  872,  875,  876,  877, 
884,  885,  886,  887,  916,  917,  940,  946  to  962  inclusive 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-three  War  Bonds,  payable  after  1879 — ^Nos.  26,  27, 
84,  35,  86,  46,  46,  47,  48,  50,  51,  66,  59,  81,  148,  171,  172,  178,  188-189, 
191-195,  199,  209,  279-286,  288,  825,  880,  886-845,  850,  368,  864,  865, 
896,  897,  404,  407,  409,  492,  498,  494,  547,  650,  651,  652,  654,  655,  656, 
666,  668,  669,  670,  711-716,  718,  748,  745,  746,  747,  748,  758,  809-818, 
976,  979,  980,  981,  982,  997-1006,  1019,  1020,  1087,  1106,  1106-1122, 
1140-1144,  1169-1173,  1305-1318,  1828,  1824,  1880,  1895-1899.  1401- 
1410,  1461-1471,  1492-1498,  1581,  1582,  1583,  1562,  1567,  1568,  1570, 
1686,  1587,  1595-1604,  1627-1631,  1689,  1729,  1846-1861,  1867-1871, 
1878,  1879,  1881,  1898-1904,  1909,  1917-1980,  1937,  1942,  2015-2019, 
2025-2029,  2072,  2073,  2104-2125,  2148,  2149,  2155-2169,  2161,  2162, 
2163,  2164,  2193-2199,  2289,  2240,  2811,  2435-2442,  2444,  2518,  2619, 
2686,  2590,  2602,  2609,  2618,  2712,  2718,  2714,  2716,  2718,  2722,  2781- 
2735,  2782,  2788,  2962.  2968,  2964,  8046-8087,  8164-8168,  3248,  8249, 
3250,  3251,  3252,  8818,  3314,  8815,  3828-8882,  3854,  8895-8399,  3422, 
3448,  8484,  3496-8506,  8519-8538,  8578,  8682,  8679,  8680,  3692,  3757, 
3766-3770,  3775.  8782-8791,  8901,  8902,  4075,  4086,  4208-4252,  4282- 
4296,  4808<4315,  4322-4884,  4341-4345,  4852,  4411,  4414,  4415,  4416, 
4417,  4418,  4531-4560,  4626,  4681-4640,  4708,  4709,  4710,  4786,  4761- 
4796,  4966,  4967,  4970,  4972,  4977 

Nineteen  $1000  Canal  Bonds,  July  1,  1841,  payable  after  1870~No8.  8, 
10,  19,  26,  88,  84,  42,  55,  66,  74,  108,  107,  115,  128,  128,  129,  190,  199, 


200. 


Twenty-four  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — Nos.  41,  47,  49,  60,  54,  84,  85, 
89-94,  118,  188-187,  191,  192,  198,  196,196 

Twenty-five  £225  Oanal  Bonds^  payable  in  New  Tork,  1870~No6. 1005, 1007, 
1008,  1011,  1025,  1086.  1087,  1089,  1040,  1041,  1048,  1056,  1065,  1066, 
1067,  1068,  1073,  1074,  1078,  1087.  1093,  1097,  1098,  1099,  1100 

Twenty  same  class  of  bonds,  registered— Nos.  1004,  1010,  lOiai,  1016,  1018, 
1023,  1027,  1081,  1038,  1084,  1044,  1046,  1051,  1060,  1071,  1079,  1083, 
1088,1090,1091 

Twenty-nine  £100  Oanal  Bonds,  payable  in  London  after  1879 — Nos.  3-7, 
10-1 3,  27,  83-39,  46-52,  74 

Four  hundred  and  eight  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — ^Nos.  1,  2,  8,  9,  28- 
32,40,41,53-78,57-460 

Forty-three  £300  Oanal  Bonds,  payable  in  London,  1870— Nos.  81,  85-91, 
146-161,170-186,212-216,586-641 

Five  hundred  and  forty-nine  same  class  of  bonds,  registered — ^Nos.  6-77,  79, 
80,  82,  88,  84.  92-144,  152-169,  187-211,  217-688.  542-600 

Six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  £225  Ouial  Bonds,  payable  in  London,  1870 — 
Nos.  79-140,  142-152,  155-180,  182,  188,  184.  190-248,  668-888,  886- 
1008,  1014-1039,  1042-1052,  1059,  1060,  1062,  1064,  1065,  1066,  1068- 
1077,  1079-1089,  1104-1118,  1126-1187,  1146-1168,  1167,  1169,  1171- 
1178,1201-1285,1295-1805 


Amount. 


$222,000  00 


127,600  00 


67,800  00 

19,000  00 
4,800  00 

25,000  00 

4,000  00 

12,888  88 

26,266  66 

57,838  88 

146,400  00 


697,000  00 
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Statement — Con  tinned. 


Kind  of  stocks,  etc 


Amount 


Firehandred  and  eighteen  same  cUaa  of  bonds,  registered — Nos.  1,-78,  141, 
185-189,  249-306,  808-«C7,  1010-10.8.  1018,    1070,  1172.  1286-1294. .    . . 
State  Bonds  called  in  by  Govemor'H  proelamation,  not  yet  surrendered: 
Proclamation  Nov.  15,   186H.— 1  bo.id  Refunded  Stock.  1860,  No  28,  4i 

months  interest  to  be  allowed  |22  50 

Proelamation  Feb.  16,  1868.— 10  Canal  bonds,  1860,  dated  July  1,  1887, 

Nol  691,  592,871-878,  H  month's  interest,  $7  60 

Proclamation  Feb.  15,  1868.— 2  Canal  Bonds,  1860,  dated  July  1,  1847, 

Ko.  724,  890,  1^  month's  interest,  |7  50 

Frodamation  Jan.  4,  1869.— 2  bonds  Interest  Stock,  No.  2599,  $1,000; 

Ko.  2600,11,186;  interest  4  di^  |1  42 


1108,600  00 


15,186  00 


$4,890,937  30 
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106 


Statembht  No.  60. 

Statement  of  ihe  AtnonnU  and  kindt  of  Slock  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  5y  Life  Inturcmee 

Oompaniee,  for  the  ben/^  of  their  Policy  Holders* 


Name  of  Companies. 

Kinds  of  Stock. 

The  iDternational  Life  Insurance  Oo 
The  Great  Western  Life  Insurance  Go. 
The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

The  Safety  Deposit  Life  Insurance  Go. 
The  Republic  Life  Insurance  Co  ... . 

The  Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co 

The  National  Life  Insurance  Co 

(i                  U                       it                            tt            ^          ^ 

The  Teutonic  Life  Insurance  Co  .... 

The  Chicago  Life  Insurance  Go 

It          tt           tt               tt 

.  •  •  • . 

Notes  and  Mortgages .... 

tt                  't 

It                  tt 

United  States  Bonds . . . ! 

Deeds  of  Tnist.   ...... 

Notes  and  Mortgages. . . . 

Certificate  of  Stocic 

Deeds  of  Trust 

United  Stotes  Bonds 

Notes  and  Mortgages. . . . 
tt                 «t 

United  States  Bonds  .... 

$100,188  00 

100,500  00 

96,100  00 

25,000  00 

100,000  00 

100,000  00 

100,000  00 

97,708  88 

8,500  00 

101,264  00 

90,510  00 

11,000  00 

$100,188  00 
100,500  00 

121,100  00 

100,000  00 
100,000  00 

100,000  oo 

I  101,208  88 

101,264  OO 

[   101,510  00 

$925,715  88 

TRANSACTIONS 


or  THl 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


OP  THl 


STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


I 


STATE  BOARD  OF  A6EICULTURE  FOR  1871  AND  1872. 


Piwwwi DAVID  A.  BROWN *.  .BUm. 

8KRRAKT A.  M.  QABLAND SpriDgfieM. 

TmsuREa JOHN  W.  BUNN SpringfifiW. 

b-PHWDKHT WM.  KILB Park . 

TICI-PBISIDENT8  : 

State  Ai Large— John  P.  Rstnolds.  ..Chicago.    7th  District — J.  R.  Scon Champaign. 


I8t  District— A.  H.  Dolton  . .  .Dolton  Sution. 


3d 
4th 
Mh 
«ih 


JjLMxs  Herrinoton  . .    . .  Geneva . 
C.  H.  RoBiNSTisL  . . .  .Freeport. 

Geo.  EDifumw,  Jr Sonora 

A.  J.  DcNLAP Galesburg. 

Emort  Cobb Kankakee. 


8th 
9th 
loth 
11th 
I2th 
ISth 


1 1 
t  i 
i  < 
t  ( 

C  i 


S.  D.  FisHKR Atlanta. 

D.  W.  ViTTUM,  Jr.    .  Canton. 
M.  C.  GoLTRA Jacksonyille. 

C.  W.  Wkbstes Benton . 

D.  B.  GiLLBAM Alton . 

D.  T.  Parku Cairo. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  DEPARTMENTS. 

ClwA— CATttE Me.  BBTN0LD6. 

CkMB— Horses Mr.  COBB. 

GIms  C  and  E — Shsxp  amd  Poultry Me.  HERRI  NGTON . 

CkssD— Hoos Mr.  VITTUM 

CkM  F    M.^.«»«  jSection  1,  Inside  of  Hall Mb.  GOLTRA. 

™  f— MECHASiCB  ^Q^i^j^  2,  Outside  of  Hall Mr.  JEDMUNDS. 

Claai  G— Farm  Products Mr.  PARKER, 

Cltss  H,  I  and  L — Horticulture,  Fnri  Arts,  and  Natural  Histort Mr.  DOLTON. 

CIus  K— Textile  Fabrics , Mr.  WEBSTER. 

D.  B.  GILLHAM General  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Chief  of  Police . 

J.  K.  SCOTT Marshal  of  the  Ring. 

8.  D.  FISHER Superintendent  of  Forage  and  Stalls 

BROWN,  KILE  and  WEBSTER . . . '. Reception  Committee . 

ROSKNSTIEL  and  DUNLAP    Auditing  Committee . 

(Ih  Gharob  of  Tickets,  Gates,  Permits,  ahd  Gate  Police.) 

BROWN,  REYNOLDS,  HERRINGTON,  ROSENSTIEL,  EDMUNDS,  COBB, 

GOLTRA  and  KILE Committee  of  Arrangements . 

HSRRINaTON,  VITTUM  and  FISHER .  .Committee  to  Tisit  and  repoH  upon  Farms . 


LIST  OF  COUNTIES 


COMPOSING  THE   SEVERAL   CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICTS    IN   THE   STATE    OF 

ILUKOIS,  FROM  WHICH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF 

AGRICULTURE  WILL  BE  HEREAFTER  CHOSEN. 


F1B8T  District— The  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Wards  of  the 
ci^  of  Chicago,  the  towns  of  Hyde  Park,  Lake,  Lyons,  Riverside,  Lemont,  Palos,  Wotth, 
Calumet,  Oriand,  Bremen,  Thornton,  Rich  and  Bloom,  in  Cook  county,  and  the  county  of 
DuPage. 

SiooND  District— The  Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Third  District — The  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Wards  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  towns  of  Cicero,  Proviso,  Jefferson,  Leyden,  Lake  View, 
Evanston,  NUes,  Maine,  Elk  Grove,  Schaumberg,  Hanover,  Harrington,  Palatine,  Wheeling, 
Northfield  and  New  Trier,  in  the  cpuuty  of  Cook,  and  the  county  of  Lake 

Fourth  District — Kane,  DeKalb,  McHenry,  Boone  and  Winnebago. 

FiTTH  District — Stepheason,  JoDaviess,  Carroll,  Whiteside  and  Ogle. 

Sixth  District — Lee,  Bureau,  Putnam,  Henry  and  Rock  Island. 

Skvxnth  District— LaSalle,  Kendall,  .Grundy  and  Will 

Eighth  District — Kaakakee,  Iroquois,  Ford,  Livingston,  Woodford  and  Marshall. 

Ninth  District — Stark,  Peoria,  Knox  and  Fulton. 

TiHTH  District— Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  Hancock,  McDonough  and  Schuyler. 

Elivxnth  District — Adams,  Brown,  Pike,  Calhoun,  Greene  and  Jersey. 

Twkltth  District — Scott,  Morgan,  Cass,  Menard,  Sangamon  and  Christian. 

Thirtxxnth  District — Mason,  Tazewell,  McLean,  Logan  and  DeWitt. 

FouRTxxNTH  DISTRICT — ^Macou,  Piatt,  Champaign,  Douglas,  Coles,  and  Vermilion. 

FmsKNTH  District — ^Edgar,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Moultrie,  Shelby,  Effingham,  Jasper,  Craw- 
ford and  Lawrence.  * 

SiXTEKiiTH  District — Montgomery,  Fayette,  Bond,  Clinton,  Washington,  Marion  and  Clay. 

Sktxntkinth  District — Macoupin,  Madison.  St  Clair  and  Monroe. 

EioHTXKNTH  DISTRICT — Randolph,  Perry,  Jackson,  Union,  Williamson,  Johnson,  Pope, 
Massac,  Pulaski  and  Alexander. 

NiifiTXENTH  District — ^Richland,  Wayne,  Edwards,  Wabash,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Hamil- 
ton, While,  Saline,  Gallatin  and  Hardin. 


TEEASUEER'S  REPORT  FOR  1871. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOdETY, 

In  QceowU  with  JOHN  W,  BUNN^  Trkasusul 


Jin.  6. 
Sept  SO. 
Dm.  so. 


Cr. 


By  balance 

amomit  reoeived  fit>m  State 

*  *  **        at  Du  Qaom  Fair 

♦ «           * »        of  Du  Quoin  Agricultural  Society 
•»  •*        forinusrest 


Dr. 


mo. 


To  expenses  of  Board  at  winter  meetings 

To  traveling  expenses 

To  amount  paid  for  agricultural  papers 

postage 

printing 

stationery »     .   . . 

office  expenses 

office  fixtures 

express  charges 

hotel  expenses  a^Fair 

meals  for  committee  men,  etc . 

music 

hay 

work  on  Fair  Grounds  .         .  i 

hauling  water  and  sprinkling. 

livery 

Assistant  Superintendents. . . . 

police    

clerks  for  Secretary  at  Fair. . . 
**       Treasurer      **     .., 

gate  keepers 

ribbons 

ice  water  and  barrels 

use  of  bedding  and  furniture . 

Secretary's  salary 

Treasurer's     '*     

rent 


premiums . 
balance  . . . 


$8,471  18 
8,000  00 

12,515  25 

1,000  00 

200  00 


497 
1,158 
195 
166 
880 
116 
178 
188 
188 
482 
264 
200 
555 
875 
191 
81 
872 
582 
264 
228 
285 
118 
118 
187 
2,181 
880 
887 
10,060 
4,764 


26 
95 
00 
21 
85 
95 
84 
80 
90 
50 
45 
K\y, 
75 
(H) 
75 
25 
86 
25 
85 
10 
00 
00 
10 
85 
58 
8o 
50 
46 
69 


126,186  48 


$25,186  48 


SnnraiiKLD,  January  4,  1872. 


JOHN  W.  BUNN,  Treaturtr, 


REPORT. 


To  fiis  Excellency  the  Governor  : 

Sir  :  In  pursuance  of  "An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  State  of  Illinois,"  approved  April  15,  1871,  we  have  the 
honor  to  hand  you  the  accompanying  summary  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1871. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  characterized  by  an  extreme  drouth, 
extending  not  only  to  all  parts  of  this  State,  but  throughout  those 
States  that  have,  until  recently,  been  designated  Western.  The  ca- 
pacity of  our  soil  to  resist  drouth  and  still  yield  a  fair  return  for  the 
labor  of  the  husbandman,  has  been  tested  as  never  before,  and  de- 
monstrated beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  believer  in 
the  resources  of  Illinois  Though  the  product  per  acre  of  the  grain 
crop  may  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  the  annual  average,  the  in- 
creased acreage  has  brought  th6  aggregate  fully  up  to  the  highest 
point  attained  in  former  years.  The  absence  of  the  usual  rain  fall  has 
been  more  noticeable  in  a  shortened  grass  crop — pastures  and  mea- 
dows falling  considerably  below  their  average  annual  yield.  The 
prices  of  most  of  the  products  have  ruled  below  those  for  the  year 
1870.  Taking  all  the  facts  together,  though  the  year  just  closed  has 
not  added  as  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  classes  as  some  of 
its  predecessors,  it  leaves  them  in  better  circumstances  than  they  were 
at  the  close  of  the  ye^r  1870. 

In  a  population  so  preeminently  agricultural  as  that  of  Illinois  is, 
and  for  all  time  must  continue  to  be,  any  cause  which  affects  the  grain 
crops,  in  respect  to  quantity  or  price,  is  the  concern  of  all  classes. 
Appreciating  this,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to 
encourage  a  more  general  application  of  science  to  agriculture.  Pre* 
miums  offered  have  elicited  valuable  papers  upon  manures,  and  the 
manipulation  of  soils,  with  reference  to  particular  crops;  also  for 
deep  and  surface  drainage,  and  their  effects  upon  the  soil  in  both 
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and  dry  seasons.  An  increase  in  improved  ditching  machinery  is  al- 
ready apparent  at  the  State  and  local  lairs,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  its  employment  in  all  portions  of  the  State  may  be  confidently 
looked  for. 

There  are  yery  many  among  the  friends  of  the  agriculturist  who 
have  never  abated  their  faith  in  the  final  success  of  the  efforts  of  me- 
chanical genius  to  adapt  steam-propelled  machinery  to  plowing  and 
hanling,  and  many  other  purposes  for  which  the  horse  has  heretofore 
been  the  farmer's  main  dependence.  It  would  seem  that  the  good 
time  for  which  these  enthusiasts  have  so  long  waited  is  near  at  hand. 
The  inventive  genius  of  the  country  seems  largely  turned  toward  the 
practical  and  economical  employment  of  steam  power  on  the  farm. 
There  are  on  file  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  ot 
Agriculture  the  names  and  addresses  of  more  than  twenty  parties  in 
the  United  States  who  are  experimenting  upon  the  steam  plow  and 
motor.  Of  these  four  are  in  our  own  State,  and  public  trials  with 
at  least  two  of  the  latter  give  promise  of  success  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. To  aid  these  inventors  and  builders  in  introducing  their  ma- 
chines to  the  notice  of  farmers  and  business  men,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture has  decided  to  donate  $100  toward  the  expenses  of  a  public 
trial  and  exhibition  of  each  steam  machine  for  plowing  and  road  pur- 
poses, at  the  Fair  of  1872.  If  the  Legislature  would  offer  a  liberal 
reward  for  a  successful  machine  of  the  character  above  indicated, 
such  action  would,  without  doubt,  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  State.  The  propriety  of  so  doing  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  our  incoming  legislators. 

The  question  of  an  adequate  water  supply  i&  one  of  the  most  serious 
with  which  the  farmers  of  Illinois  have  to  contend.    As  the  area  of 
cultivated  lands  yearly  grows  wider,  streams  and  springs  that  were 
relied  on  without  disappointment  for  years,  diminish  their  flow,  and 
ofken  disappear  altogether.    Wells  that  for  many  recurring  seasons 
were  equal  to  all  demands,  are  not  to  be  longer  depended  upon  for 
their  former  supply.     The  success  of  artesian  wells  has  been  so  com- 
plete in  the  northern  portions  of  the  State,  the  hope  that  a  supply  may 
be  secured  by  reaching  the  geological  formation  in  which  water  is  found, 
at  points  more  central  and  southern,  seems  quite  reasonable.    The  ex- 
pense of  experiments  in  this  direction  is  such  as  to  deter  private  capi- 
tal in  the  absence  of  the  certainty  of  success.     The  immense  advan- 
tage that  would  result  from  a  successftil  solution  of  the  water  problem, 
would  seem  to  make  experiments  at  the  public  expense  worthy  the 
eonsideration  of  the  General  Assembly.    Boring  at  several  points  in 
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the  State,  differing  in  their  geological  characteristics,  could  be  prose- 
cated  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Geologist,  without  adding  very 
greatly  to  the  duties  of  that  officer,  or  the  expense  of  the  department 
under  his  direction. 

If  ^^he  is  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,"  much  more  is  the  man  entitled  to  our 
thanks  who,  bj  research  and  experiment,  converts  what  has  been 
deemed  a  pest  and  incumbrance  into  a  source  of  revenue.  Mr.  James 
H.  McConnell  of  Sangamon  county,  has,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  pro- 
secuted experiments  with  the  Indian  MslWow  {AbutUon  Avacenn(B\ 
variously  known  as  ^' stamp  weed,"  "velvet  leaf,"  "butter  print," 
"  Mormon  weed,"  etc.,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  a  sur- 
prising quantity  of  strong  fiber,  which,  to  all  appearances,  is  suitable 
for  those  general  purposes  for  which  hemp  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used,  and  it  can  doubtless  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  jute  in  articles 
for  which  it  is  employed.  Experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
from  the  weed  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  At  the  State  Fair  for 
1871,  ropes  manufactured  from  this  new  fiber  were  shown,  and  re- 
ceived the  State  Society's  first  premium.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  raw  and 
manufactured  specimens  of  this  fiber.  The  Indian  Mallow  has  here- 
tofore been  known  to  the  farmer  only  as  an  exceedingly  troublesome 
weed,  taking  almost  exclusive  poeseesion  of  entire  fields  in  the  face  of 
persistent  efforts  to  exterminate  it,  and  a  discovery  that  looks  toward 
its  utilization  is  well  worthy  our  attention  and  encouragement 

Under  the  action  of  the  twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  at  its  first 
session,  the  Executive  Committee,  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  was  merged  into  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Society,  as  such,  passed  out  of  existence.  To  bring  within 
the  reach  of  all  an  idea  of  the  labors  performed  and  the  good  accom- 
plished by  the  far-seeing  and  unselfish  men  who  organized  and  la- 
bored for  the  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the 
nineteen  years  of  its  existence,  its  proceedings  have  been  epitomized 
in  this  report.  Though  this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
State  Agricultural  Society,  it  was  the  first  organization  to  receive  aid 
or  recognition  from  the  State,  and  the  first  to  hold  a  State  Fair. 

Compared  with  other  States  of  the  same  age,  or  indeed  with  much 
older  States,  Illinois  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  agricultural  improvement.  As  early  as  1819,  when  a 
State  hardly  one  year  old,  she  had  taken  her  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion.   Faux,  in  his  "Memorable  Days  in  America,"  writing  from  the 
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Wabash  country,  under  date  of  November  5J4,  1819,  said  of  Morrie 
Birbeck,  "He,  only  a  few  days  since,  returned  from  a  tour  through 
niiiiois,  by  way  of  Eascasky,  where  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Agricnltural  Society  of  Illinois,  one  grand  object  of  which  will  be  to  rid 
the  State  of  stagnant  waters."  The  Edwardsville  Spectator^  of  May 
16, 1820,  contains  a  letter  from  Ourtiss  Blakeman  to  Henry  8.  Dodge, 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  large  crop  of  corn  grown  by  Mr.  Blakeman,  in  Madison 
county.  The  same  paper,  of  the  date  of  February  26,  1822,  contains 
an  essay  by  Dr.  Woodworth,  "  read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the  1 0th  day  of  December  last,"  (1 821.)  The 
officers  of  this  Society,  elected  December  8,  1823,  were  Edward  Ooles, 
President ;  Shadrach  Bond,  Vice  President ;  Abner  Field,  2d  Vice 
Resident ;  Wm.  M.  Brown,  Secretary ;  Elijah  C.  Berry,  Treasurer ; 
and  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  consisting  of  Wm.  S.  Hamilton, 
Ezra  Baker,  A.  W.  Edwards,  George  Churchill,  and  David  Blackwell. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,  writing  a  number  of  years  afterward,  says, 
"The  members  becoming  tired  of  keeping  up  their  organization,  turned 
over  their  surplus  funds  to  the  Sunday  School  agent  (Rev.  J.  M.  Peck), 
and  disbanded.''  The  above  scattered  facts,  furnished  us  by  Hon.  W. 
C.  Flagg,  of  Madison  county,  go  to  show  an  early  eflfort  of  at  least 
foDf  years  duration,  in  the  direction  of  an  organized  attempt  at  the 
improvement  of  Illinois  agriculture. 

The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  not  feel  that 
they  had  discharged  their  entire  duty  if  they  failed  to  reiterate,  and  if 
possible  give  additional  emphasis,  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  the  late  State  Agricultural  Society  that  the  Legis* 
latnre  of  the  State  of  Illinois  provide,  at  an  early  day,  for  the  colleo- 
tioD  and  publication  of  information  bearing  upon  the  agricultural  and 
indastrial  resources  of  the  State.  Much  that  is  valuable  for  history,  and 
as  lending  aid  toward  the  improvement  of  the  present,  is  yearly  lost 
from  want  of  information  to  be  obtained  only  in  this  manner,  and  the 
longer  the  matter  is  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  labor  required  to 
make  up  for  past  deficiencies. 

Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

With  high  regard,  sir, 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

A.  M.  GARLAND, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX  TO  PROGEEDINGS. 


The  following  proceedings  properly  belong  to  the  report  for  the 
year  1872,  bat  are  given  here  to  complete  the  record  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  this  volume,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Executive  Committee  by  which  they  accepted  the  act  creating  them  a 
State  Board  of  Agriculture : 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS, 

SPRiifGnxLD,  Jan,  2,  1872. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  in  regular  annual  session.  Present — 
President  Brown,  Ex-President  Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Herrington, 
Dunlap,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham  and  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

The  minutes  of  meeting  held  at  Du  Quoin  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  in  the  suit  of  General  J.  W.  Singleton,  reported 
that  '^  no  declaration  "  was  filed  by  said  Singleton  at  last  term  of 
Adams  County  Circuit  Court     Committee  was  continued. 

The  following  communication  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  was  read,  and  laid  over  for  further  consideration  by 
Executive  Committee : 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE, 

WASHiMOToy,  D.  0.,  Dee,  20,  1871. 
A.  M.  Garland,  Springfidd^  III. : 

Sir — By  the  act  of  the  2d  July,  1862,  Congress  donated  to  the  several  States  a  portion  of 
public  lands,  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Agricultural 
Colleges,  thereby  evincing  a  purpose  to  promote  that  great  interest  through  the  Instrumentality 
of  the  respective  States.  A  correspondence  and  consultation  between  friends  of  these  inter- 
ests, have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  convention  of  delegates  representing  them,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  conferring  upon  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  would  promote  the  good  of  alL  It  has 
been  suggested  that  I  take  the  responsibility  of  initiating  such  a  meeting.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose that  each  Agricultural  College,  State  Agricultural  Society,  State  Horticultural  Society, 
and  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  depute  two  delegates,  to  meet  in  convention,  at  the  City  of 
Washington,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February  next,  to  take  such  action  regarding  the  inter- 
etts  of  Agriculture  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  WATTS,  CommMmwr, 
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The  President  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  re-organization  as 
a  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre,  under  the  law  creating  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  code  of  by-laws  for  use  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  formation  of  Connty  Agricultural  Boards. 

Messrs.  Gillham,  Herrington,  Fisher,  Eile  and  Garland,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  said  by-laws. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  President  Brown  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  P.  M.,  to-morrow. 


JANTTARY  8.  1872—9  AM. 


The  Committee  met.  Present — President  Brown,  Ex  President 
Kile,  Vice-Presidents  Edmunds,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Dun- 
Up,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Goltra,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Secretary  Garland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  location  of  the  Fair  for  1872  was 
made  the  special  order  for  Thursday  morning,  January  4,  at  9  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile,  the  correspondence  with  Du  Quoin  District 
Fair  Association  in  reference  to  release  from  obligation  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  State  Fair  for  1872,  was  taken  up. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  report  of  Secretary  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  with  the  Du  Quoin  authorities,  was  received,  and 
adopted  as  the  action  of  this  Board. 

Mr.  Gillham  asked  fo  have  read  the  report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds ;  and^  called  up  question  of 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
intbe  new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Gillham, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  select  and  secure  suitable  rooms  in  the 
new  State  House. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  Mr.  Cobb  was  added  to  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  this  day. 


[314]        .  xra  . 

AFTBBNOON  8E8BION. 

The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment— present  as  in  the 
forenoon. 

Mr.  Gillham,  from  Special  Committee  on  By-Laws,  reported  in 
writing. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  report  was  received,  and  committee 
discharged. 

On  further  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  went  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  consideration  of  code  of  by-laws,  as  reported  from  the 
Special  Committee — Mr.  Dolton  in  the  chair. 

After  some  time  spent  in  consideration,  during  which  debate  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Gillham, 
Brown,  Eeynolds,  Fisher  and  Cobb, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  committee  rose,  reported  a  code  of 
by-laws  back  to  the  Board,  and  recommended  their  adoption,  and 
asked  to  be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  excepting  the  two  last  sections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton  was  eo 
amended  as  to  allow  the  several  sections  to  be  taken  up  seriatim^  for 
consideration  ;  following  which  course  the  several  sections  were  read 
separately,  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  an  additional  section,  specifying  a  form  for  report  of 
County  Agricultural  Boards. 

For  premiums  awarded  at  this  meeting,  see  page  61,  of  this  volume. 

A.  M.  GARLAND, 

Secretary, 


POPULATION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS, 

ITS  INCREASE  AND  DENSITY. 
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Adams • ,,,   ,.,,.,,, 

828 
226 
878 
288 
296 
867 
256 
446 
879 

1,008 
709 
509 
468 
489 
623 
982 
486 
850 
648 
405 
408 
888 
681 
288 
486 
720 
480 
422 
878 
826 
646 
481 
482 
778 
176 
886 
828 

1,182 
682 
606 
674 
865 
609 
886 
540 
698 
824 
720 

56.SA9 

51,lfiK 

6,177 

1,642 

1,681 

1,262 

498 

847 

591 

2,179 

296 

11,618 

8,123 

1,687 

2,548 

2,490 

2,284 

182,657 

778 

1,556 

1,971 

1,958 

1 , 8};2 

1,505 
504 
1,885 
8,042 
8,941 
5,460 
1,176 
1,891 
8,079 
2,647 
2,198 
8,505 
2,889 
1,250 
1,298 
9,168 
7,706 
4,955 
1,114 
2,598 
1,488 
1.888 
219 
6,621 
6,656 
290 
6,121 

10. 

*i8!7 
10.8 
....    . 
02  6 
09. 8 
15. 

54.9 

18.1 
09. 

19.8 
18. 
09.9 
61. 
05.8 
14. 5 
09.2 
15.2 
15.9 
09.9 
02. 4 
22.4 
24.1 
25.9 
149.8 
10.2 
08.7 
88  2 
15  0 
17.2 
86  8 
06  9 
82  8 
11.4 
84  4 
40.0 
88.7 
11.0 
16.9 
10.9 
05  1 
•••••• 

20.0 
30.2 

68 

Alnrander ,..,   ........... 

10 
18 
12 
12 
82 

6, 
16 

11, 
82 

20 
18 
16 
16 
25 
849 
18 
12, 
28 
14 
18 

16, 
21 

16, 
19 

9 
12 
88 
11 
20 
14 
18 
85 

6 
12 
85 
25 
19 
11, 
17, 

15, 

27, 

11, 

89, 

24, 
12, 
89, 

,564 
,152 
,942 
,209 
,415 
,562 
,705 
,580 
,787 
,862 
,719 
,875 
,285 
,285 
,966 
,889 
,228 
,265 
,768 
,484 
,685 
,450 
,565 
,658 
,688 
,108 
,652 
,291 
,184 
,277 
,988 
,014 
,985 
,118 
,582 
,506 
,782 
,684 
,284 
,864 
,054 
,820 
,248 
,091 
,852 
,899 
622 

12 

11, 

11 

12, 

81, 

6, 

H, 

11, 
21, 
17, 
17, 
18, 
18, 
22 
217 
18, 
10, 
21, 
12, 
11 
16, 
20 

6 

12 
15 

8 

11 
86 

8 

17 
12 

9 
88 

8, 

11 
26 
18, 
14 

10, 
15 

18, 
26, 

11, 
82, 
18, 

12, 
84, 

,206 
»471 
,680 
698 
,568 
,971 
,526 
876 
,124 
,289 
082 
,882 
,795 
,951 
809 
,116 
,667 
,294 
,815 
,652 
,180 
,946 
,180 
,611 
,697 
,648 
,476 
,900 
.055 
,680 
,745 
,509 
,596 
,863 
,289 
,888 
,076 
,679 
120 
,271 
,566 
,487 
,467 
570 
696 
689 
,401 

46 

Bond....  

84 

Boom 

46 

41 

Bareaa. • ...•. 

87 

GaUioan....- 

26 

CtaroU 

87 

Ctas 

80 

Champaign 

Obristian , , ,   ............ 

82 
28 

dark 

86 

Qiy 

84 

Clinton 

88 

Coles 

48 

Cook 

Ciavford 

856 
82 

Cimberland 

DeKalb 

85 
86 

DeWitt 

86 

DoQclas 

88 

DiPtee ■ ! 

49 

.Idgar 

84 

Bdvards 

82 
82 

Fajecte ,.., 

27 

19 

Ranklin 

80 

Gallatin 

48 
84 

87 

Gfimdy 

84 

80 

Haneock  

46 

29 

HciMKraon    ••••••••...•••.■.   .••. 

82 

42 

Iroquois • 

22 

83 

Jtsper 

22 

Jtnej 

81 
41 

45 

Mmson 

88 
72 
85 

Kbox.... 

85 
64 
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Statement — Continued. 


Counties. 


Lake 

La  Salle  .... 
Lawrence    . . 

Lee   

Livingston  . 

Logan 

Hacon 

Hacoapin . . , 
Hadiaon.. . . 

If  arion 

Marshall .  . . 
Mason . .    . . 

Massac 

McDonough . 
Me  Henry.  . . 
McLcHn. .  ■ 
Menard. .  . . 
Mercer. . . 

Monroe 

M '  ntgomery , 
Morgan .... 
Moultrie    . . 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry    

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope    

Pulaski .... 
Putnam  . . . 
Randolph.  . 
Rich  and.  . 
Rock  Island. 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 
Schuyler. . . , 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark      

St.  Clair  .  . . 
Stephenson  . 
Tazewell  . . 
Union .... 
Vermilion  . . 

Waliash 

Warr-n. .  . . 
Washington 

Wayne 

White  ..  .. 
Whitftside  .. 
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Williamson. 
Winnebago . 
Woodford  .. 
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21,014 

18,660 
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44 

1,162 
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66, 

,646 

4,047 

00.6 

52 

865 

12 

,633 

10 

,489 

2,094 

19.1 

84 

786 

27 

il7l 

22, 

,680 

4,541 

20  0 

36 

1,026 

81 

,471 

17 

,6(.0 

13,971 

79.8 

80 

618 

23 

.063 

18 

.601 

4,562 

24  6 

87 

677 

26 

,481 

21 

,691 

4,790 

22. 0 

46 

864 

82 

,726 

82 

,805 

421 

01  3 

37 

748 

44 

,131 

42 

,042 

2,089 

04.9 

69 

676 

20 

,622 

18 

,960 

1,662 

08.7 

3» 

887 

16 

,966 

16 

,662 

804 

01.8 

48 

660 

16 

,184 

10 

,981 

6,253 

44  2 

29 

242 

9 

,581 

8 

,261 

l,82w 

16.9 

89 

676 

26 

,609 

26 

,659 

850 

08  8 

46 

624 

28 

,762 

28 

,077 

686 

02  9 

88 

1,154 

63 

.988 

89, 

,772 

14,216 

86.2 

46 

814 

11 

,786 

10 

.447 

1,288 

12.1 

87 

648 

18 

,769 

1'^, 

,818 

1,461 

08.8 

U 

881 

12 

,982 

12 

,882 

150 

01.1 

S4 

702 

25 

.814 

19 

,812 

6,602 

20.0 

86 

664 

28 

,463 

26 

,202 

2,261 

08  6 

50 

881 

10 

,886 

8, 

824 

2,061 

24  7 

31 

768 

27 

,492 

26 

,264 

2,288 

08.0 

36 

6-18 

47 

,M0 

41 

,979 

6,661 

13  2 

76 

444 

13 

,723 

11 

,477 

2,246 

19.5 

81 

442^ 

10 

,958 

8 

,188 

2,816 

84  3 

24 

795 

80 

,768 

80 

,299 

469 

01.4 

88 

862 

11 

,437 

11 

,868 

84 

00.7 

81 

187 

8 

.762 

7 

,447 

1 ,  806 

18.8 

41 

168 

6 

,280 

6 

.811 

31 

ST 

677 

20 

,859 

la 

,688 

2,171 

ii  6 

86 

861 

12 

,808 

11 

,488 

1,816 

11.4 

82 

486 

29 

,783 

86 

,202 

6,419 

.... 

68 

879 

12 

.714 

11 

.605 

l,ll»9 

09.6 

88 

868 

46 

,852 

48 

,273 

1,921 

•  • . .  . 

58 

426 

17 

,419 

16 

,090 

1,829 

08.2 

41 

261 

10 

,680 

9 

,423 

1,107 

11  7 

41 

776 

25 

.476 

19 

,278 

6,l»g 

82.1 

83 

2^8 

10 

,'761 

9 

,886 

866 

(►0.8 

87 

665 

61 

,068 

48 

,741 

7,827 

16  7 

77 

667 

80 

,608 

29 

,281 

1,877 

04.7 

54 

626 

27 

,903 

26 

,200 

2,7t'8 

10  7 

44 

898 

16 

,518 

16 

,880 

638 

04. 0 

41 

1,008 

80 

.388 

26 

,628 

4,  860 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OP  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


ROOMS  ILLIKOIS  STATE  AQRIOITLTURAL  SOOIETT, 
SPBDvcnuD,  Jmmary  10, 1811. 

OfBcers  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  were  called  to  or- 
der by  Dr.  Wm.  Kile,  retiring  President. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  officers  elect  answered  to  their 
names: 

Pretideiit Datid  A.  Bbown Batst. 

^^P^ident-At  large  . . .  .John  P.  Ritnoldb CTUcago, 

l8t  District.  .A.  H.  Doltoit DoUon StaHon, 


f  I 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
li 
<i 


Sd 

8d 

4th 

5th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

18th 


Jaiob  HnutiNOTOir Chmva. 

0.  H.  Rosehbthl.  •  • import, 

OBOBflK  Edmunds,  Js .Bonora, 

A.  J.  DuNLAP GdUtbwrg, 

JamisR   Soon ,., Champaign. 

S.  D.  Fbhbe AtJUmia. 

D    W.  yinuii,jR OatUon, 

M.  0.  GoLTKA JaektomfUU. 

0.  W.  WmsnR JBmti&n, 

D.  T.  Parkxr Cairo. 


A.U.  Oakland « SpringJMd. 

Ex-President  Kile  introduced  Hon.  David  A.  Brown,  President 
elect,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  address  the  Committee,  as  follows : 

QmHmkm  •/  th^minoiM  8iaU  AgriomUm'al  Soeidy: 

Mj  datire  to  «ntte  with  you  in  the  yery  eommenoement  of  my  duties  as  presiding^  officer  of 
Ak  Society,  and  to  hare  yovr  hearty  co-operation  in  aU  efforts  oalooiated  to  adTance  its  inter- 
tMa,  makes  it  plainly  my  doty,  at  this  time,  to  acquaint  yon  with  some  of  the  principles  sad 
mtifes  wfai^  shaU  influence  my  actions,  and  indicate  the  general  course  of  administratioa, 
dving  the  time  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  this  Society  for  my  continuance  in  office. 

Aetaated,  as  I  trust  we  aU  are,  by  a  sense  of  the  present  and  erer-inereasing  obligations  we 
ttc  under  to  the  ihetX  Giver  of  all  Good,  it  seems  most  appropriate,  on  an  occasion  of  this 
kind,  to  evinea,  in  thk  public  manner,  a  recognition  of  these  obligations,  by  enumerating 
•ome,  at  least,  of  the  countless  beneflts  with  which  the  people  of  this  State  hare  been  blessed 
b  the  past  year.  In  directing  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  tiiis  subject,  so  fall  of  interest, 
aid  so  well  ernkmlated  to  awaken  anew  our  gratitude  to  a  kind  Providence,  I  can  detain  yom 
new  only  to  mention  tliat  the  year  1870,  as  compared  with  any  one  year  in  the  history  of  our 
State,  steads  without  a  parallel  in  the  abundance  of  almost  its  eatios  industrial  prodnots,  sad 
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more  especitllj  in  the  agrioaltond  staples  aimiuny  prodaeed  in  this  latitade.  IVom  a  soil 
of  unsurpassed  fertility,  well  adaptod  to  such  a  Tariety  that  is  Taluable  in  the  TOgetable  king- 
dom, the  most  generous  returns  hare  been  made.  It  will  be  conoeded,  I  have  no  doobt,  that 
a  greater  breadth  of  com  was  planted,  and  that  the  general  average,  in  quality  and  yield,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  former  year.  The  same  is  true  of  wheat  While  the  hay  crop  has  fidlen 
short  in  quantity,  the  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  nutritive  properties  over 
the  year  1869.  The  mode  of  cultivation  by  which  these  extraordinary  crops  have  been  produced, 
was,  I  apprehend,  veiy  much  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  resorted  to  by  our  fiumers  of  late 
years.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  a  wonderful 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  that  without  this  knowledge,  and  the 
appliances  of  newly  invented  machinery,  added  to  the  favorableness  of  the  season,  our  store- 
houses would  not  now  perhaps  be  Aill  to  overflowing  as  they  are  with  the  products  of  the  land. 
The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  organisation  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety have  been  largely  developed  in  the  past  years  of  its  existence.  The  noticeable  imivove- 
ment  made  from  year  to  year  in  the  management  of  the  soil;  the  astounding  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  the  fruits — (particularly  the  small  fruits);  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  breeds  of  the  various  domestic  animals  of  the  State;  the  introduction  of  new  and  improved 
machinery — ^but  I  might  dwell  upon  this  subject  almost  indefinitely — all  have  been  brou^t 
about,  in  a  great  degree,  by  influences  at  work  in  this  and  kindred  associations. 

There  is  probably  no  feature  connected  with  the  Society,  ia  whose  operations  the  people  at 
large  feel'a  deeper  interest,  than  those  of  our  annual  exhibitions.    Let  us  endeavor  to  make 
these  occasions  more  useful  and  attractive,  by  holding  evening  meetings  during  the  Fair,  for 
the  discussion  of  practical  subjects,  and  by  lectures,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  ftom 
gentlemen  of  scientific  attainments.    The  State  Society,  gentlemen,  has  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  these  institutions  to  our  peculiar  care;  and  I  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  the  trust  .re- 
posed in  me  to  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  adoption  of  such  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  our  exhibitions  as  will  give  to  them  that  high  moral  character  their  importance  demands. 
A  privilege  sometimes  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  a  class  of  professional  show- 
men, in  admitting  Xhem,  with  their  side-shows,  to  a  place  on  the  Fair  GrouAds,  must  appear 
to  you,  gentlemen,- when  seriously  considered,  so  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  Industrial 
Exhibition,  and  so  fraught  with  evil  in  its  consequences,  as  to  make  it  needless  for  me  to  say 
more,  I  trust,  than -briefly  to  allude  to  the  fact,  leaving  it  with  you  to  apply  the  necessary  rem- 
edy.   Some  amendments  to  the  constitution  have  been  thought  advisable ;  but  as  measures 
were  taken  at  the  last  biennial  meeting,  held  at  Decatur,  to  carry  into  effect  this  object,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  who  have  the  subject  under  advisement,  any  remarks  ftom  me, 
touching  this  question,  seem  uncalh  d  for. 

The  unusual  interest  manifested  of  late  by  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  State  in  &Tor  of 
the  permanent  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  the  wide-spread  misapprehension  that  seems  to 
prevail  with  them,  in  the  belief  that  this  Society  has  the  power  to  make  a  permanent  loostioo, 
makes  it  proper  for  me  to  state  that  no  power  is  given  by  the  constitution  to  locate  the  Fair  for 
longer  time  than  two  years — that  being  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  officers  of  the  Society 
are  elected.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  constitution,  however,  that  would  prevent  its  being 
located  every  two  years  at  the  same  point,  if  by  chance  it  should  be  the  will  of  every  suooee- 
sive  administration  to  place  it  there.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  State  Fair  cannot  be  per- 
manently located  (except  in  the  improbable  way  mentioned),  until  this  Society  derives  its  right 
to  do  so  by  a  power  not  now  conferred  by  its  constitution. 

After  having  observed  closely  the  workings  of  this  Association  from  its  organization,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  having  been  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  I  think  it  due  to  my  prede- 
cessors to  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  integrity  with  which  they  have  conducted  its 
aflkirs  up  to  the  present  time.    In  this  connection  I  should  be  doing  ii^justice  to  my  own  ftel- 
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agi,  tad,  I  doabt  not,  to  the  opinlcDf  entertained  by  tbe  membtn  of  this  Board,  did  I  fail  to 
expnea  tbe  belief  that  moch  of  the  laooeM  of  this  Society  ie  owing  to  the  labors  so  ably  and 
faithfiillj  performed  by  John  P.  Beynolds,  its  retiring  Secretary. 

It  IB  gratifying^  gentlemen,  to  obserre  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  line  of  our  pur- 
loito  throogbont  the  State,  and  to  witness  the  increasing  interest  that  is  ereiywhere  made  ap- 
piient  bj  agencies  at  work  to  give  importance  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Among  the 
most  prominent,  serving  to  promote  these  objects,  I  might  mention  the  Press,  our  kindred  So- 
detiM,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country,  and  the  Department  of  Agricultui^  at  Wash- 
ington. To  these  let  us  send  greeting,  with  invitations  to  their  representatives  to  meet  us  in 
fbtsmal  counsel  at  our  annual  exhibitions:  there  to  receive  from  us  our  most  cordial  wel^ 
Mme,  and  partake  of  our  hospitalities. 

Pomit  me,  gentlemen,  to  tender  through  you  to  the  Ck>unty  Agricultural  Societies  in  this 
Blite^  and  to  their  delegates,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  honor  they  have  conferred 
■pon  me — Shaving  so  little  claim  to  their  suffrages — in  electing  me  to  the  high  office  upon  the 
dntitt  of  which  I  am  now  to  enter.  In  all  my  efforts  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  this 
important  trust,  I  shall  continually  feel  the  want  of  those  qualifications  for  the  place  that  be- 
keg  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  to  many  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  Looking  to  you, 
geotkmsn,  for  that  assistance  you  are  so  oompetent  to  render,  I  am  now  ready  to  enter  upon 
tbe  bosiniss  fbr  which  we  are  assembled. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Ordend,  That  the  remaiks  of  the  President  be  spread  upon  the  jovmaL 

Ex-Preaident  Eile  introduced  Mr.  Jackson,  Senator  from  Lawrence 
tojintjj  who  presented  the  draft  of  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  Drainage, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Gleneral  Aasemblj,  and  asked  for  it  the  appro* 
nl  of  the  Board. 

Beferred  to  Oommittee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Eile,  Edmunds,  and 
Eerrington. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bosenstiel, 

JBmM;  That  leave  of  absence  be  granted  to  D.  B.  Qillham,  by  this  Board,  to  attend  the 
MMiuus  ni  the  low  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Ordirtd,  That  fepresentativee  from  kcalitiet  desiring  the  State  Fair,  for  1871,  be  heard  at 
1  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

A  Committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  address  of 
President  Brown* 

Messrs.  Webster,  £dmunds,  and  Ooltra,  were  appointed  said  Oom- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  requirements  in  case  of  last  Fair  were  read,  and,  after 
dight  modification,  were  adopted. 

WhereupoUy  the  Board  adjourned  till  S  o'clock  P.  M. 
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%  ^fMk  P.  jr. 

Board  met,  ptirsnaiit  to  adjournment. 
JPteaent ;  ae  in  the  forenoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

Ordered^  That  parties  representing  localities  desiring  the  next  Fair,  be  now  heard. 

The  Board  then  listened  to  remarks  from  Mr.  Bnssell  of  Centraliai 
Mr.  Neelej  of  Du  Quoin,  Dr.  Paul  of  Ottawa,  and  Mr.  Priest  of  De- 
catur, setting  forth  the  advantages  of  their  respective  localitiea,  and 
asking  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Edmunds  offered  the  following : 

Hmokfed^  That  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Kilt,  Reynolds,  and  Ck>hra,  be 
appointed  to  examine  the  localities  and  grounds  offered  for  die  next  Ulinois  State  Fair,  and 
that  they  report  to  a  meeting  of  this  Board  to  be  held  on  the    ....  day  of  ..... .,  1871,  with 

■ach  recommendations  as  they  shall  deem  proper  on  the  snloject,  and  that  at  that  time  the 
Board  proceed  to  locate  ttie  State  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 
Laid  on  the  table  until  to-morrow  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 
A  Committee  of  three,  Messrs.  Dunlap,  Fisher,  and  Webster,  was 
sppointcki  to  confer  with  delegations  representing  cities  desiring  the 
Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beynolds, 

JiMohed,  tliat  the  lUinois  Stale  Fairs,  for  18<71  and  ia72,  be  held  eommemcing  on  the  last 
Monday  in  September  of  each  year,  and  continue  one  week. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Board  a  communication  from  A.  O. 
Battson,  M.  D^  in  i  elation  to  Milk  Sickness. 

Ex-President  Kile  moved  that  the  communication  he  laid  oa  the 
table.    Lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  voted  t^  Dr.  Battson  for  his  paper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Adjourned  till  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


JurvAar  11, 1171—0  o'cMb  A.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel, 
Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Parker,  and  GarlancL 
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Minntes  of  yesterday's  meetiiigs  were  read  and  approred. 

Mr.  Aosenatiel,  of  Anditiog  Oommittee  for  laat  Fair,  handed  in  the 
bill  of  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society  for  $54,  and  asked  for 
action  of  the  Board  upon  the  same. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Laid  over  till  2  o'clock  P.  M, 

Ex-President  Kile,  from  Committee  on  Drainage  Law,  reported  ver- 
bally that  the  bill  submitted  was  incomplete,  and  asked  further  time 
for  considering  it.    Allowed. 

Mr.  Dunlap,  from  Committee  to  confer  with  delegations  in  reference 
to  location  of  next  State  Fair,  reported  that  the  Committee  had  dis- 
charged that  duty,  and  found  a  desire  on  the  part  of  said  delegations 
that  the  decision  of  this  Board  on  the  matter  of  location  be  postponed 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Reynolds  introduced  Mr.  Moore,  of  Fulton  county,  who  pre- 
sented some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  Swine  Breeding  interest. 

Mr.  Dolton  offered  the  following : 

Smohedf  That  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiyes,  of  IllinoiB,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
leqnested  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  stock  animals  of  all  kinds  from  running  at  large  in  this 

StttSL 

Rnoloedj  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  is  hereby  instructed  to  furnish  a  copy  of  abore 
ittolotion  to  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in 
each  of  said  houses. 

Mr.  Scott  moyed  to  amend  so  as  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
general  law  applicable  to  all  counties,  though  exceptiog  from  its  ope- 
ntions  such  counties  as  may  vote  to  reject,  by  a  majority  vote,  at  any 
general  election. 

Amendment  adopted :  Yeas  8,  nays  7. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Beynolds,  Scott, 
Raher,  Goltra,  Webster,  Garland,  and  Brown — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Dolton,  Herrington,  £o* 
Mnstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Yittum,  and  Parker — 7. 

Mr.  Herrington  moved  that  the  whole  aubject  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Lost:  Yeas  4,  nays  U. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Herrington,  Goltrai 
Webster,  and  Parker — i. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Ileynolds,  Dolton, 
Bosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Yittum,  Garland,  apd 
Brown — 11. 
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Ex-President  Kile  oflFered  the  Ibllowing : 

JiMohfsdy  That  the  statate  in  relation  to  lawfid  fences,  in  case  of  treflpaM  and  damage  bj 
8toc](,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  strike  oat  the  words  **  gW  and  sufficient  fence,'*  and  tiiat 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  hand  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  in  each  house  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session. 

Besolation  lost. 

The  resolation  of  Mr.  Dolton,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Minutes  of  forenoon  session  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Webster,  from  special  Committee  on  President  Brown's  inaugu- 
ral address,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  received  and 
adopted : 

To  th§  Exeeutw€  C^mmiUiee  of  th$  lUin&U  State  Agricultural  Society: 

Tour  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Brown,  beg  leaTe 
to  report  that  they  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
their  general  concurrence  with  the  riews  so  well  and  forcibly  expressed.  They  find  much  to 
commend,  and  nothing  to  condemn.  We  commend  the  reference  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  State,  to  the  agency  of  this  Society  in  bringing  about  such  re- 
sults, and  his  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  of  his  predecessors ;  and  we  most  heardlj 
agree  with  him  in  the  statement  **that  much  of  the  success  of  this  Society  is  owing  to  the 
labors  so  ably  and  faithfully  performed  by  Hon.  John  P.  Reynolds,  the  Society's  retiring  Seo- 
retary,'*  the  value  of  whose  services,  continued  as  they  have  been  through  so  many  years^  wiU 
not  be  questioned  by  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Society,  or  with  the  In- 
dustrial growth  of  the  State. 

In  regard  to  his  special  recommendations,  there  is  nothing  which  our  judgment  does  not 
approve.  The  line  of  policy  marked  out  to  maintain  the  elevated  and  usefU  character  of  our 
annual  exhibitions,  we  think  eminently  proper.  Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  objects  it  is  expected  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  to  be  employed,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  place  on  our  Fair  Grounds  for  the  professional  showman.  If  such  exhibitions  as  he 
makes  are  not  even  immoral,  they  are  at  least  entirely  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
and  are  in  no  possible  way  calculated  to  impart  usefhl  information,  or*  improve  the  tastes  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  attend  our  Fairs.  But  they  are  frequently  accompanied  wi& 
contrivances  for  gambling,  and  conveniences  for  the  practice  of  other  vices,  which  we  think 
should  exclude  them,  in  all  cases,  from  the  grounds. 

The  President's  remarks  in  relation  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  Fair  at  a  single  pointy 
seem  to  place  that  question  on  its  true  grounds.  In  the  absence  of  any  authority  in  the  Exe- 
cutive Board  to  make  such  location,  it  would  Seem  idle  to  discuss  it  seriously. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express,  agidn,  our  appreciation  of  both  the  matter  and  manner 

of  the  President's  address. 

All  of  which  if  respectfUUy  submitted. 

G.  W.  WEBSTER,  Ohahrrrmn^ 

M.  C.  GOLTRA, 

GEORGE  EDMUNDS,  Jb., 

OommiUmn 
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The  gpedal  order  for  2  o'dock — ^the  bill  of  the  Macon  Oonntj  Agri- 
cnltnral  Society — ^was  taken  np,  and  laid  oyer  till  the  February  meet- 
ing of  the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Bmhed^  That  a  Oommittoe,  oonBisting  of  Preeident  Brown  and  MoBsn.  Gillham,  and  Gar- 
knd,  be  appointed  to  select  and  oontraet  for  a  suitable  room  for  the  «se  of  this  Board  for  the 
Mxt  two  years. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

Se^wed^  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  per 
annum  of  salary  that  shall  be  paid  the  Secretary  for  his  senrices. 

Messrs.  Kile,  Fisher,  and  Donlap,  were  appointed  such  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher, 

Rtwhedy  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of 
Boney  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  what  amount  of  interest,  if  any,  should  be  paid  the 
Soddy  £Dr  the  use  of  said  ftmds. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Scott,  and  Goltra,  were  appointed  snch  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

The  vote  making  the  location  of  the  next  State  Fair  the  special  order 
ibr  7  o'clock  this  evening,  was  rescinded  ;  whereupon, 

Mr.  Edmnnds,  by  consent,  withdrew  the  resolntion  offered  by  him 
yesterday. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Saehed^  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  adyertise  the  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by 
localities  competing  for  the  location  of  the  next  Fair,  and  that  this  Board  convene  on  the  last 
^Mday  in  Febroaiy,  to  consider  and  pass  upon  proposals  from  such  localities. 

The  President  announced  the  following  appointments  of  Snperin- 
tendents  of  Departments : 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM,  General  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 
J.  B.  SoQTT,  Marshal  of  the  Ring. 
S.  D.  Fbshxe,  Superintendent  of  Forage. 
AtperuOmdmU   Clou  Jl — Cattle— -John  P.  Rbtnolds. 

*  f  *  •    B — Horses — ^Emort  Cobb. 

*  "0  and  E — Sheep  and  Poultry — Jamk  Hirrikotov. 
«  « «  D— Swine— D.  W.  Vittum,  Jr. 
<  « <  F— Mechanics,  Sec.  1~M.  C.  Goltra. 
«  "                 «c         M     2— Geo.  Edmunds,  Jr. 
«  <  <  G — ^Farm  Products— D.  T.  Parkxr. 

*  *  *  H,  I  and  L— Horticulture,  Fine  Arts,  and  Nat  History— A.  H.  Dolton. 
«  • « «  K— Textile  Fabrics— C.  W.  Wibstir. 

Au£^  Obmmttfflf— In  charge  of  Gates,  Tickets  and  Permits — ^Messrs.  C.  H.  Roobnstiil 
tad  A.  J.  DuvLAP. 
i2«i9«of»  OommtUte    Messrs.  0.  W.  Wkbstir  and  Wk.  KnJL 
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Oft  motioB  of  Mr.  Dolton, 

The  snm  of  $15  waa  Yoted  each  member  of  the  Board,  for  Agricat 
tnral  papers. 

Mr.  Webster  announced  the  death  of  Hon.  D.  D.  Shumway,  late  a 
member  of  this  Board,  and  moved  that  a  Oommittee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  Board,  in 
view  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Agricultural  interests  of  this  State. 

Motion  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Keynolds,  Gillham  and  Bosenstid  were 
appointed  such  Committee. 

Mr.  Webster  introduced  Mr.  "Russell,  who  tendered  to  the  Board  the 
hospitality  of  the  city  of  Oentralia^  and  requested  the  acceptance  of 
the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Drainage  was  laid  over  till  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Herrington  introduced  Mr.  Fisk,  who  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  Board  to  visit  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 

Jtesolved,  That  the  Secretaij  be  instruoted  to  apply  to  the  Bereral  railroadf  of  the  State  fast 
free  passes  for  such  members  as  maj  have  to  pass  over  their  lines  to  reach  the  meetings  of 
this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
The  Committee  on  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  were 
allowed  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  in  which  to  report 
Adjourned  till  7  o'clock  P.  M. 


1  o'thek  P.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Webster  introduced  Judge  Greene,  of  Cairo,  who  addressed  the 
Board,  setting  forth  reasons  why  the  next  Fair  should  be  held*  in  South- 
ern Illinois. 

Dr.  Kile,  from  Committee  to  consider  compensation  of  Secretary, 
reported  as  follows : 

Tour  Committee  would  respectfullj  report  that  they  have  had  under  oonsideration  the  per 
annum  allowance,  or  salary,  of  the  Secretary,  and  would  recommend  that  his  salaiy  be  fixed 
at  12,000. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Beport  laid  over  tiU  February  meeting  of  the  Board. 
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]fr.  Fisher,  from  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  investing  of 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  reported  as  follows : 

We,  joor  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  contideration  what  amount  of  monej  there  maj 
be  in  the  Tteasury  that  can  be  loaned,  how  long,  at  what  per  cent,  beg  le«ve  to  report  that 
we  hare  attended  to  that  duty  and  find  $6,000  that  might  be  loaned  for  at  least  eight  months, 
lod  recommend  that  the  same  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  provided  he  will  pay  in- 
lemtat  tbe  rate  of  six  (6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  said  amount  for  the  time  named. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

&  D.  FISHER,  Chairman, 
J.  R.  SCOTT, 
M.  C.  GOLTRA, 

CommiiUe, 

Mr.  Dnnlap  introduced  Senator  Whiting,  of  Bureau  county,  who 
addressed  the  Board  on  the  subject  of  a  general  Dog  law. 
Mr.  Remsberg  followed  in  the  same  direction. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 

Emhei,  That  this  Board  respectfully  asks  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  to  pass  a  law 
to  more  effectually  protect  lif^  and  property  from  destruction  by  the  depredation  of  Dogs. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 
The  vote  postponing  the  subject  of  Drainage  to  the  February  meet- 
ing, was  reconsidered. 

Dr.  Eile  asked  to  have  read  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  a  Drainage  law, 
prepared  by  Vice-President  Edmunds ;  after  which, 

Dr.  Kile  moved  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  read  be  prepared,  and  that 
the  President  be  a  Committee  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Drainage  in  each  branch  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 
The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  were  taken,  viz : 
Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds,  Vittura, 
Gollra,  Qai-land,  and  Brown — 6. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Dolton,  Reynolds,  Scott, 
Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dnnlap,  Fisher,  Webster,  and  Gillham — 9. 
So  the  motion  was  lost. 

Hr.  Oillham  moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  laid  over  until  the 
Febmary  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Hr.  Scott  moved  to  amend  by  appointing  Messrs.  Kile,  Edmunds, 
vid  Oillham,  a  Committee  to  prepare  abill  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
Drunage  Committees  of  the  Legislature. 
The  yeas  and  nays  being  called  for,  were  taken,  viz : 
Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Dolton,  Herring- 
ton,  Bosenstiel,  Dnnlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Gillham,  and  Gar- 
liod— 10. 

YoL  in— 81 
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Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Brown — 3. 
So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott  prevailed. 

Mr.  Gillham,  from  special  Committee,  submitted  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  adopted : 

The  Committee  to  prepare  resolutions  touching  the  decease  of  Hon.  D.  D.  Shumway,  re- 
spectfully report,  viz : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Ruler  of  All,  in  His  providence,  to  take  from  among  us  our 
late  honored  fellow  member  of  this  Board,  D.  D.  Shumway,  Esq.,  of  the  Tenth  District; 
therefore, 

Rssolwdy  That  in  the  decease  of  Mr.  Shumway  the  Agricultural  interests  of  this  State  have 
lost  a  faithful  and  earnest  friend,  and  society  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  whom,  as 
an  associate  member  of  this  Board,  we  learned  to  respect  and  love. 

Rettdvedy  That  we  hereby  tender  to  the  family  and  immediate  circle  of  friends  and  relativM 
of  the  deceased,  our  heart-felt  sympathy  and  condolence  in  their  deep  affliction. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 

family  of  the  deceased. 

JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS, 

D.  B.  GILLHAM, 

C.  H.  ROSENSTIEL, 

Commitim, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 
Board  adjourned  to  last  Tuesday  in  February,  1871. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS,         > 
Springfield,  February  28,  1871.  f 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Upon  calling  the  roll,  the  following  members  answered  to  their 
names : 

Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap, 
Cobb,  Scott,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Parker,  and  Qarland. 

The  special  Committee  on  Room  presented  the  following  report, 
which  was  received  and  adopted : 

To  the  Executive  OommiUee  Illinois  Slate  Agri4^Utural  Society: 

Your  special  Committee,  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  new  quarters  for  the  occupancj 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  respectfully  report  that  they  have  discharged  that  datj. 
That  arrangements  were  made  with  General  I.  B.  Curran  by  which  the  Society  was  released 
from  obligation  to  occupy  the  old  rooms  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
which  amount  is  also  to  pay  for  all  rent  accrued  in  the  year  1871.  That  they  have  rented 
from  the  Springfield  Board  of  Trade  the  room  in  which  you  are  now  sitting,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  amount  is  to  cover  the  privilege  of  using  the 
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mfttting,  eighteen  chairs,  two  large  tablet,  the  stove  and  gas  fixtures,  then  and  now  in  the 
room.  Bent  payable  quarterly.  Your  Committee  have  also  secured  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Conkling, 
the  proprietor  of  the  building,  the  privilege  of  holding  the  room  after  the  expiration  of  the 
iMae  from  the  Bocuti  of  Trade,  viz:  August  1,  1872,  during  the  term  of  five  years  from  the 
tint  of  January,  1871,  without  increase  of  rent 

Tour  Committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  have  incurred  expenses  as  follows : 

labor  and  drayage |9  60 

Painting,  varnishing  and  glazing 24  60 

Cirpenter  work,  on  book  cases,  railing  and  platform 79  70 

Whitening  walls  and  scrubbing 9  00 

Carpeting  platform 8  00 

Moving  and  hanging  sign 1  50 

Covering  tables 6  76 

President's  chair , 10  00 

Locks  and  pictures 8  00 

Total 1162  06 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

D.  A.  BROWN, 

D.  B.  GILLHAM, 

A.  M.  GABLAND, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  » 

Ordered^  That  proposals  for  location  of  next  State  Fair  be  received  up  to  8  o'clock  F.  M. 
<tf  ihisday. 

Mr.  Edmunds  read  and  explained  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  "  An 
«ct  to  create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Illinois," 
now  pending  in  the  General  Assembly. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Reynolds 
in  the  chair. 

After  debate,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Cobb,  Her- 
rington,  Fisher,  and  Reynolds, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  on 
Wednesday  (to-morrow)  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Rosenstiel,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  select  and  purchase 
A  memorial,  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Wm.  Kile,  Ex-Presidect  of  the  So- 
ciety, reported  that  duty  discharged,  and  presented  a  bill  for  the  same, 
tmoanting  to  $149. 

On  motion  of*  Mr.  Cobb, 
lieport  was  received  and  adopted,  and  the  bill  ordered  paid. 
The  President  laid  before  the  Board  a  letter  from  Gen.  James  W. 
Singleton  in  reference  to  an  unsettled  account  between  the  State  Agri- 
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cultural  Society  and  the  Adams  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Mechanical  Association;  pending  the  consideration  of  which, 

Mr.  Oobb  offered  the  following : 

Whereas  a  communication  has  been  addressed  to  the  President  of  this  Board,  by  J.  W. 
Singleton,  in  regard  to  an  unsettled  claim  of  the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  against 
the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  five,  composed  of  President  Brown,  Vice-Presidents  Rey- 
nolds, Groltra,  Rosenstiel,  and  Edmunds,  be  authorized  to  audit  and  settle  such  claims,  and  re- 
port their  action  to  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  the  Committee  to  confer 
and  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action. 
Resolution  and  amendment  lost. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
The  subject  was  temporarily  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


2  o'clock  p.   M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  business  for  the  hour  being  the  consideration  of  propositions  for 
the  location  of  the  State  Fair,  communications  were  read,  as  follows  : 

FROM    OTTAWA. 

The  LaSalle  County  Agrioultoral  Society  and  citizens  of  Ottawa,  through  their  Commit- 
tee, reepectfiilly  ask  of  your  honorable  body  that  you  locate  your  Agricultural  Fair,  for  the 
years  1871  and  1872,  at  Ottawa;  and  that  they  will  comply  with  the  requirements  hereto  at- 
tached— (Society's  printed  requirements  attached).  Also,  that  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  Rockford,  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroads 
have  authorized  us  to  say  that  they  wiU  do  all  that  is  usually  done  by  railroads  on  whose  lines 
Fairs  have  been  located,  by  carrying  freight  for  the  Fair  free,  and  passengers  at  three-fifUi6 
usual  rates.     Also,  express  and  telegraph  offices  will  be  located  on  the  grounds. 

DAVID  STRAWN, 
Signed,  F.  L.  FISKE, 

FROM   DEOATUB. 

» 

To  the  ExMutkf  GcmmiUee  Illinois  State  AgrieuUural  Society; 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Macon  county,  the  City  Coaii- 
cil  of  Decatur,  and  the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
propositions  for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  either  the  years  1871  or  1872,  namely:  To 
tender  the  Grounds  and  fixtures  of  the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  make  such 
additional  improvements  as  the  State  Society  requires  by  their  printed  specifications^    and  to 
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9Bmfkf\m  iMer  and  «pirH  wilh  nM^Teqiiipments  in  everj  particiilcr.  Seoond,  if  sftid  Stftte 
Soeii^wiU  loeate  f9riA»ymn  18<71  ftnd  1872  on  wiid  Qronnds,  that  they  will  add  the  beau- 
tiful twenty-acre  lot  on  the  east  aide  of  their  Grounds,  inclosing  the  eame  in  the  manner  de- 
•eribed.  We  beg  leaye  to  call  your  attention  to  the  central  position,  railroad  facilities,  etc., 
of  Decatur.  ¥\ttanoial)y,  your  receipts  at  former  Fairs  held  there  tell  the  tale  better  than  any 
Isngoige  we  can  employ.  With  continuous  rain  at  last  Fair,  your  treasury  was  increased 
some  two  thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  booths  that  the  County  Society  re- 
ceiied,  would  have  swelled  your  receipts  to  near  fivd  thousand  dollars  more  than  your  expen- 
ditures. 

J.  BENSON  MTKKS, 

Chairman  Board  of  Supermen, 
Signed,  F.  PRIDST, 

Moiyor  of  Decatmr. 

J.  H.  FIGERELL, 

Prtat.  Ifaecn  CoufUff  Ag,  So. 

niOM   DD   QUOIN. 

SECRETARY'S  OFFICE, 

Du  Qix»N,  Februtary  22,  18Y1. 
EieeBliire  Committee  of  theDistnot  Fair  Association  of  Du  Quoin  met  as  above,  and  on 
motion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  tliat  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  of  Du  Quoin  are  ten- 
dered u»  the  State  Agricultural  Board  of  Illinois,  and  that  we  accept  the  specifications  re- 
quire by  said  Board  for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  the  years  1871  and  1872.  Hotels 
viH  only  require  their  regular  charges ;  citizens  have  agreed  to  throw  open  their  doors  to  fisi- 
toni  iioring  the  Fair,  lor  which  moderate  charges  only  will  be  made.  Merchants  will  close 
tbeir  respectiTe  places  of  business  for  at  least  two  days  of  the  Fair.  And  it  is  also  further 
igreed  ^lat  in  case  of  the  acceptance  of  the  above  bid,  that  a  bond  will  be  given,  with  ap- 
p«fed  see«rSt3^  for  the  faitiiftd  performance  of  the  same. 
Respectfnlly  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

JOHN  R.  ELSTUN,  SecrtUxry, 

FROM  OXNTRALU. 

fo  (Ac  BonarabU  Board  JlUnrnM  StaU  Agrveultural  Society: 

GuTLiMKN :  The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Union  Fair 
Association  of  Centralia,  are  authorized  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  bid 
for  the  location  of  the  State  Fair  for  the  years  1871  and  1872,  viz:  The  Union  Fair  Associa- 
tioB  win  enter  into  good  and  sufficient  bonds  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  as 
coDtained  in  specifications,  provided  the  Union  Fair  Association  be  given  the  rental  of  the 
booths.  The  citiAeDS  of  Centralia  will  open  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors, 
a&4  have  agreed,  together  with  the  proprietors  of  the  hotels,  to  make  only  reasonable  charges. 
Hm  niinoiB  Central  Railroad  will  run  extra  trains  up  and  down  the  road  for  the  accommoda- 
tioD  of  those  who  may  desire  to  go  to  any  of  the  many  towns  along  the  line  of  the  roada—there 
being  twelve  towns  within  a  radius  of  fiiUen  miles  of  Centralia,  on  the  line  of  railroads.  The 
Grounds  are  located  at  the  terminus  of  an  avenue  one  hundred  feet  wide,  leading  directly  firom 
the  depot,  which  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  less  thap  oue-half  mile  from  theFaur 
Grounds.  There  is  a  ten-fbot  plank  sidewalk  connecting  with  the  sidewalks  of  the  city,  and 
nmning  through  the  center  of  the  avenue  to  the  gates  of  the  Grounds,  for  the  accommodation 
ef  those  who  may  prefer  to  walk.  There  are  two  fine  driveways,  making  access  to  the  Grounds 
caiy  and  pleasant.    The  Illinois  Central  Raibroad  has  given  us  permission  to  attach  pipei  to 
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its  works,  and  has  agreed  to  pump  all  the  water  we  may  need.    Our  Grounds  have  suiBeient 

natural  drainage  to  make  perfect  drainage  easy,  and  are  set  to  some  five  hundred  forest  trees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  RUSSBLL.  Fret', 

B.  PULLEN,  Fica-iVwX 

DnioH  Fair  Att^n^  CmUralm. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 

Board  resolved  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  consider  the 
proposals  for  locating  the  next  State  Fair.  All  visitors  were  requested 
to  retire. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  President  Brown  moved  that  the  Board 
proceed  to  an  informal  vote  on  the  location  of  the  State  Fair,  and  that 
the  roll  be  called,  and  each  member  respond  with  the  name  of  the 
locality  of  his  choice.     Carried. 

Upon  first  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin — Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Fishw, 
Vittum,  and  Parker — 7  votes. 

For  Centralia — Messrs.  Goltra,  Gillham,  and  Garland— 3  votes. 

For  Decatur — Mr.  Scott — 1  vote. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Kosenstiel,  Dunlap,  and  Cobb — 
4  votes. 

Resulting  in  no  choice. 

Upon  second  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin — Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Vittum,  and  Parker — 7  votes. 

For  Centralia — Messrs.  Scott,  Goltra,Gillham,  and  Garland — i  votes. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  and  Rosenstiel^— 
4  votes. 

Resulting  in  no  choice. 

Upon  third  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Vittum,  Goltra,  and  Parker — 8  votes. 

For  Centralia — Messrs.  Scott,  Gillham,  and  Garland — 3  votes. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap,  and  Cobb— 
4  votes. 

Resulting  in  no  choice. 

Upon  fourth  vote — 

For  Du  Quoin— Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Fisher, 
Scott,  Vittum,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Garland — 10  votes. 

For  Ottawa — Messrs.  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  and 
Goltra — 6  votes. 
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So  the  Committee  decided  to  hold  the  next  Fair  at  Da  Quoin. 

Od  motion  of  Mr.  Herrington, 
Committee  rose,  reported  that  they  had  decided  that  the  next  State 
Fair  should  be  held  at  DaQaoin,  and  asked  that  such  decision  be  rat- 
ified. 

And  the  Board  unanimously  ratified  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  the  liVTiole. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 
Proceedings  and  votes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  were  ordered 
to  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  journal  of  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
The  vote  making  the  bill  for  "  An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Ag- 
ricoltnre  in  the  State  of  Illinois  '^  a  special  order  for  W  ednesday  eve- 
ning, was  reconsidered,  and  the  consideration  of  said  bill  was  then 
taken  up.     After  slight  modifications, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
The  bill  was  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  for  adoption. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Eile, 
Adjourned  to  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 


H  o'eloek  P,  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Roeenstiel  called  up  the  bill  presented  at  January  meeting  by 
the  Macon  County  Agricultural  Society,  for  $54  50,  and  reported  that 
the  Auditing  Committee  considered  the  bill  an  unjust  one. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

Beferred  to  Messrs.  Gillham  and  Kosenstiel  for  final  adjustment  and 
settlement. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  adjust  the  salary  of  the  Secretary, 
eoming  up  as  unfinished  business  from  the  January  meeting, 

Mr.  Dolton  moved  to  amend  the  report  by  inserting  $2,500  in  lieu 
of  $2,000. 

Lost :  Teas  8,  nays  8. 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Reynolds,  Dol- 
ton, Herrington,  Cobb,  Scott,  Webster,  and  Parker — 8. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Kile,  Bosenstiel,  Edmunds, 
Donlap,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Qoltra,  and  Gillham — 8. 
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The  question  then  being  on  the  adoption  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

mittee. 

It  was  decided  in  the  alBirmatiye :    Yeas  14,  nays  3. 

Those  voting  in  the  afflnnative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Rqmolds, 
Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Cobb,  Dunlap,  Scott,  Fisher,  Vit- 
tum,  Goltra,  GiUham,  and  Parker — 14. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Dolton  and  Webster — 3. 

And  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was  concurred  in. 

The  communication  from  Gen.  Singleton,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of 
the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  A.  B.  McConnell,  by  invitation  of  the  Board,  gave  his  under- 
standing of  the  ^aim. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

A  Committee  of  two  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  re- 
port. 

Messrs.  Vittum  and  Rosenstiel  were  appointed  such  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 
Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present  :     Messrs.  Kile,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Edmunds,  Dunlap, 
Goltra,  Gillham,  Parker,  and  Garland. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Gillham, 

Board  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  consideration  of  Pre- 
mium List  for  next  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Reynolds  in  the  chair. 

At  noon,  Committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit 

again.    Granted. 

Messrs.  Gillham  and  Scott  asked  and  obtained  leave  of  abaeoce  to 
visit  the  Industrial  University. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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2  o'do€k  P.  M, 

Board  met^  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dp.  Kfle  submitted  the  following  form  of  petition,  and  moved  its 
adoption.    Carried. 

7b  ihi  Honorable  Senate  and  Souae  of  BepreimUUives  of  lUinoii  : 

Al  t  meeliiig  of  the  State  Board  of  AgricQlture,  held  this  fint  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1871, 
the  foUowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: . 

Bmhtdy  That  this  Board  most  earnestly  request  of  the  Legislature  that  it  will,  at  its  pres- 
at  seMion,  pass  a  law  for  the  drainage  of  wet  and  overflowed  lands  in  this  State,  and  that  it 
be  80  eomprehensive  in  its  provisions  that  it  will  be  applicable  to  the  reclamation  of  the  lands 
is  HTer  bottom^,  and  also  to  the  drainage  of  small  tracts  of  land  in  eveiy  part  of  the  State. 

All  of  which  is  respectiVilly  submitted. 

The  following  petition  was  received  and  read : 

TV  fti  Officers  and  Membera  of  the  Board  of  the  JllinoU  JStaU  AgruuUural  Socieiy  : 

QoTLMMEaz  Believing  that  the  best'interests  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  West,  the  public 
gnenlly,  and  jour  own  interests  as  managers  of  the  Society  you  represent,  are  not  fully  sub- 
Mrred  by  ofTering  and  awarding  (at  your  annual  exhibitions)  premiums  on  a  large  class  of 
•griealtaral  implements,  embracing  Reapers,  Mowers,  Threshers,  Wagons,  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Solky  Rakes,  and  a  large  list  of  other  like  articles,  we  respectfully  petition  your  honorable 
body  not  to  offer  premiums  on  the  same  at  your  exhibition  for  1871,  being  fully  satisfied  that 
wk  t  course  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  exhibiters,  and  relieve  the  management  of  a  very 
f^aooa  daty.  'We,  the  undersigned  manufacturers  of  Plows  and  Cultivators,  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  same  interest  in  exhibiting  our  manufactures  under  this  rule  as  heretofore. 

PRINCETON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

RICHARDS,  VANDBRGRAFF  &  CO. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Molvuy  JIL 

BASIL  D.  BUFORD,  Rock  hland,  III 

HAPGOOD  &  CO.,  Chxeago,  JIL 

FURST  &  BRADLEY,  Cfhicago,  10. 

T.  CUMHINS  k  CO.,  i>txon,  lH 

T.  D.  BREWSTER  &  CO.,  Peru,  IIL 

Board  resolyed  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Premium 
last,  and 
At  6  o'clock  voted  to  take  a  recess  to  7i  o'clock  F.  M. 


H  o'clock  P,  M, 

Ciommittee  resumed  consideration  of  the  Premium  List,  and  at  10 
o'clock  rose,  reported  progress  and  modifications  of  list  as  per  memo- 
randa in  hands  of  the  Secretary. 

Beport  received  and  Committee  released  from  further  consideration 
of  Premium  Last ;  whereupon, 

Adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

Toi  ni— «j 
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Habgr  a,  1871—9  o'ofodb  A,  M, 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Kile,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosonstiel, 
Dunlap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Webster,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Goltra  moved  to  adopt  all  premiums  for  Winter  Meeting  of  the 
Board  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 
Amended  by  striking  out  premiums  on  Green  Fruits  ;  whereupon 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 
Dr.  Kile  moved  to  amend  the  report  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  by  restoring  the  premium  on  Artificial  Groves.    Lost. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Rules  and  regulations,  reported  by  Committee  of  the  Whole,  were 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Mr.  Scott  was  appointed  a  Committee  on  Pedigrees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
The  President  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange' 
ments,  and  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
The  names  of  Auditing  Committee  (Messrs.  Hosenstiel  and  Dunlap) 
were  inserted  in  the  list  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  said  Committee 
was  authorized  to  appoint  and  control  their  own  police  force ;  and  that 
the  duties  of  the  Auditing  Committee  be  those  defined  in  the  by-laws 

of  1867, 1869  and  1870. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolton, 
Class  A,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra, 
Class  B,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Rosenstiel  moved  to  restore  the  lot  **  French  Merinos,"  to  the 
Premium  List, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Amended,  so  as  to  offer  premiums  for  Merinos  bred  with  reference 
to  "fineness  of  fleece,"  and  also  "weight  of  carcass  and  weight  of 
fleece." 
The  motion,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
Class  C,  as  amended,  was  adopted. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 

The  words  "or  Magie,"  wherever  occurring  in  Class  D,  were 
stricken  out,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  breed  of  Swine,  embraced  in 
Lot  34,  be  designated  in  the  Premium  List  as  "Poland-China." 

Class  D  was  further  amended,  so  as  to  offer  a  premium  of  $20  for 
"  best  Sow  with  five  of  her  pigs,  over  three  months  old  and  under  six 
months ;"  also  for  "  best  Sow  with  five  of  her  pigs,  under  three 
months  old,"  $20.    ISTo  second  premiums. 

Glass  D,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

lUtolved,  That  the  tpeechee  of  the  members  of  this  Board,  on  matttri  touching  the  alter- 
ation of  Premium  List,  be  limited  to  fire  minntes. 

Mr.  Edmunds  moved  that  the  Board  non-concur  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Class  E. 

Mr.  Dolton  moved,  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds, 
that  the  Board  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.    Lost.    Ayes,  6  ;  nays,  10. 

Those  voting  in  the  afiGirmative  are,  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Her- 
rington,  Cobb,  and  Fisher — 5. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Kile,  Rosenstiel, 
Edmunds,  Dunlap,Vittum,  Goltra,Webster,  Parker,  and  Garland — 10. 

Mr.  Fisher  moved  that  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report 
upon  Class  E,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.     Carried. 

Messrs.  Fisher,  Dolton,  and  Edmunds,  were  appointed  such  Com- 
mittee. 

Classes  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  were  concurred  in,  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Vittum,  from  the  Special  Committee  to  consider  the  claim  pre- 
sented by  the  Adams  County  Agricultural  Society,  made  a  verbal 
report- 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 

The  President  was  added  to  the  Committee  to  consider  the  above 
mentioned  claim,  and  the  Committee  was  authorized  to  act  upon  their 
own  discretion. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  was  announced  to  consist  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Webster,  Reynolds,  Edmunds,  Kile,  and  Goltra. 

Committee  to  visit  and  report  on  Farms  and  Nurseries  was  an- 
nounced to  consist  of  Messrs.  Herrington,  Fisher,  and  Vittum. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
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2  o'clock  P.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present  :  As  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Fisher,  from  Special  Committee  on  Class  E,  reported,  viz : 

Hon.  D.  a.  Bbown,  PretidenlU 

Tour  Oommittee,  to  whom  wms  referred  the  reviaioii  of  Glass  E  (Poultry),  would  respect- 
fully recommend  the  adoption  of  the  foUowing  list  of  Premiums:  A  first  premium,  being  $4, 
and  second  premium  being  $2.  The  list  will  be  increased  by  15  yariedes,  and  will  oost  the 
Society,  if  all  are  taken,  only  $55  more  than  was  allowed  by  the  printed  list  of  18T0. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

S.  D.  FISHER,  ChmmuuL 

Report  received  and  adopted,  and  Premium  List  ordered  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  therewith. 
Mr.  Rosenstiel,  from  Special  Committee,  reported,  viz  : 

To  the  MxMutwe  CommUtee  JlUnoii  State  AgrieuUural  Society  : 

Tour  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  grieyance  of  Gen.  Singleton,  beg  leaye  to  report 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  adjust  the  differenoes  existing,  and  report  to  this  Board. 

D.  A.  BEOWN, 
D.  W,  VITTUM,  Jr., 
C.  H.  EOSENSTIEL, 

Committee, 

Beport  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Browu,  Edmunds,  and  Fisher,  ap- 
pointed such  Committee. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

The  by-laws  of  the  last  Board  were  adopted  for  the  government  of 
this  Board,  with  the  amendment  fixing  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  at 
$2,000  per  year,  by  the  following  vote  : 

Those  voting  in  the  affirmative  are,  Messrs.  Brown,  Bale,  Herring- 
ton,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Cobb,  Fisher,  Vittum,  and  Webster — d. 

Those  voting  in  the  negative  are,  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Dolton — 2. 

Board  proceeded  to  appointment  of  Awarding  Committees  for  Fair 
of  1871,  and,  at  6  o'clock. 

Adjourned  to  7i  o'clock  P.  M. 


7i  o'clock  F.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Reynolds  offered  the  following : 

jReeolved,  That  Vice-President  Rosenstiel  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  to  ob 
tain  passes  and  arrange  for  transportation  with  the  railroad  companies  Jhaying  offices  at  Chi- 
cago, on  behalf  of  the  Board;  and  that  Vice-President  Parker  be  and  he  is  hereby  appointed 
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t  GoBunittee  for  the  same  purpose,  in  reapeot  to  transportation  lines  on  the  Western  riyers, 
and  in  the  Southern  States. 

Amended,  by  adding  the  name  of  Mr.  Beynolds  to  that  of  Mr. 
fiosenstiel,  and  the  reeolntion  adopted. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Kile, 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend 
to  and  order  printing,  at  their  discretion. 

Adjourned  to  9  o^clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 


8,  1871—9  o'eloek  A,  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Bosenstiel,  Edmunds,  Dunlap,  Yittum,  Goltra, 
Webster,  Qillham,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Oillham  asked  for  the  use  of  the  Rooms  of  this  Society  for 
meetings  of  the  Legislative  Farmers'  Olub.    Granted. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 

The  Board  then  adjourned,  rine  die. 

D.  A,  BROWN,  PreeidenL 
A  M«  Garland,  Secretary. 


PRESIDENT'S  OFFICE  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
DuQuoiir,  BepUndm  25, 18tl. 

Board  met,  on  call  of  the  President. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present  :  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Rosenstiel,  Ed- 
munds, Dunlap,  Oobb,  Fisher,  Vittum,  Gbltra,  Webster,  Gillham, 
Parker,  and  Garland. 

President  Brown  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  some  under- 
standing with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Du  Quoin  with 
regard  to  the  control  of  "  side  shows  ^  outside  the  Grounds. 

After  expression  of  views  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Herrington,  Edmunds, 
Webster,  Fisher,  Reynolds,  Dolton,  and  Rosenstiel,  it  was. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

RaoML,  That  the  General  Superintendent  be  and  he  is  herebj  instnioted  to  take  all  lawful 
Beasoree  neoeasary  to  prevent  the  eihibition  of  shows  within  two  miles  of  the  Fair  Grounds, 
teiDg  ttie  pnseni  Fair  of  this  Socie^. 
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Mr.  Gillham  called  attention  to  the  need  of  water  at  the  Boathwest 
corner  of  the  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dolt^n, 
The  General  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  provide  water  at 
such  points  on  the  Grounds  as,  in  his  judgjiieiit|  it  may  be  needed. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 
Adjourned  to  6  o'clock  P.  M. 


6  o'i^eek  P.  M. 

Board  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GKllham,  General  Superintendent,  reported  that  he  had  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Du  Quoin,  and  that  no  defi- 
nite arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  with  that  officer,  and  asked  for 
further  instructions  from  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Eosenstiel, 

Ordered^  That  the  East  gate  be  used  a0  an  eDtranoe,  and  that  the  South  gate  be  used  as  an 
exit  gate,  and  that  an  offioer  be  stationed  on  the  road  between  the  Fair  Qroonds  and  the  city  to 
advise  the  public  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  Oiass  G,  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
entries  by  Treasurers  of  County  Agricultural  Societies. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Ordered^  That  parties  be  allowed  to  elect  in  which  capacity  they  exhibit;  but  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  combine  individual  lots,  when  entered  as  such,  and  show  them  as  county  collec- 
tions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  President. 


BOABDING  HOUSE,  > 

Dn  Quonr,  SepUmbtr  26,  1871.~7  P.  M.  \ 

Board  met,  on  call  of  the  President. 

President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

JPresent:    Messrs.  Reynolds,    Herrington,   Dunlap,   Cobb,   Scott, 
Vittum,  Gillham,  Parker,  Kile,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Keynolds  reported  that  the  programme  in  Class  A,  had  been 
carried  out  in  full  to  this  time. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Ordered,  That  Lot  6.  Class  A,  be  so  changed  as  to  omit  Ayrshires,  and  that  a  lot  be  made 
for  Ayrshires,  to  be  numbered  6|. 
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Mr.  Oobb  reported  satisfiu^torj  progress  in  GIabs  B,  and  mentioned 
request  of  certain  parties  for  formation  of  a  lot  for  single  moles. 

Tti.  Webster  reported  Class  K  filling  np,  and  that  the  same  would 
be  in  good  order  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Gillham  called  attention  to  the  probable  necessity  for  requiring 
teams  to  return  to  the  city  by  a  different  route,  t-o  prevent  accidents ; 
also,  that  the  lettering  of  buildings  would  be  completed  to-morrow 
morning,  as  fast  as  eould  be  progressed  with.  Also,  that  water  was 
jdenty  on  the  grounds,  and  that  teams  were  distributing  it  as  fast  as  it 
was  needed. 

IVesid^it  oalled  attention  to  the  proposition  of  parties  to  run  ma- 
diinery. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb, 

Ordgndy  That  the  sleeping  car  for  use  of  the  Board  be  brought  on  tbe  Qroondfl,  and  that 
tte  Boctplion  CoQuaittee  be  anthorlBed  to  look  after  and  control  the  said  car. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  President 


PRESIDKNT'S  OPHCE  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Du  Quoin,  StpUmbfr  28,  1871. 

Board  met,  on  call  of  the  President. 

President  Brown  iq  the  chair. 

Present :  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Dolton,  Herrington,  Dunlap,  Vittum, 
Vebster,  Gillham,  Parker,  Kile,  and  Garland. 

Mr.  Gillham  stated  that  an  altercation  between  the  police  and  a 
party  who  refused  to  produce  authority  for  remaining  on  the  Fair 
Grounds  during  the  night,  had  occurred. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  without  showing  that  any 
blame  attached  to  any  one  in  the  employ  of  the  Board. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  President, 


PRESIDENrS  OFFICE  ON  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Du  Quoin,  S^pUmber  29,  1871. 

Board  met,  on  the  call  of  the  President. 
President  Brown  in  the  chair. 

Present:  Messrs.    Keynolds,  Dolton,    Herrington,  Scott,  Fisher 
Cobb,  Vittum,  Goltra,  Webster,  Parker,  Kile,  and  Garland. 
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The  several  Superintendents  of  Departments  reported  every  thing 
ready  for  the  payment  of  premiums. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  issue  checks  for  premiums  as  &8t 
as  called  for. 

President  called  attention  to  the  suit  of  Gen.  Singleton  against  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  asked  the  Board  to  take  such  action  la 
the  premises  as  was  thought  proper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Messrs.  Brown,  Fisher  and  Edmunds,  and  Treasurer  Bunn,  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  the  suit  of  Gen.  Singleton,  and  that  they  be  autJiorized  to 
take  such  steps  as  to  them  may  seem  proper,  and  for  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

And  thereupon,  the  Board  adjourned,  sine  die. 

D.  A.  BEOWN,  F^eaident. 

A.  M.  Gabland,  Secretary. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  AWAEDS 


AT  THB 


NINETEENTH    ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 


HBLD  flCPTDDBBB  MUO,  Un. 


CLASS  A— CATTLE. 

JoHH  P.  Rbtholos,  8uper%$tUndmL 

LOT  1— SHORT  HORN  BULLa 

Bet/L  Ball  four  jean  and  oTer: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harriatown,  **Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster'*  . .  •  • ISO 

Second  premiom  to  H  Sodowskj  &  Son,  Indianola,  *'Sacker  Boy.** 20 

Beat  Boll  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Scotsman".. « 80 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  *H)ld  Sam" SO 

Beat  Bull  two  years  and  under  three: 

'First  premium  to  H.  Sodowskj  &  Son,  '  'Vermilion  Duke" SO 

Second  premium  to  Timothy  Day,  Winchester,  Iowa,  ^QCigor  Story" 20 

Best  Bull  one  jear  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  A.  W.  Allmon,  Salem,  "Third  Duke  of  Moscow" SO 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Baron  Lewis" 20 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  jear  and  over  six  months: 

FiTBt  fffemium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  'Hjk>Temor-General" SO 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Baron  Louaigo" 20 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Norton,  Richview SO 

Second  premium  to  A.  0.  Shropshire,  Leesburg,  Kj....« 20 

Awardmg  OomtnUtet, — Thomas  A.  Apperson,  ^tna;  Charles  Musson,  South  Pass;  B.  C« 
Ward,  Tower  Hill;  Anthonj  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;  Louis  Wells,  Du  Quoin. 
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LOT  2— SHORT  HORN  COWS  AND  HEIFBRS. 

Best  Cow  oyer  four  years: 

First  premium  to  W.  a  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  '"Henrietta" t^ 

Second  premium  to  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesburg,  Ey^  **Loaan  of  Airdie'* 15 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Stephen  Dunhip,  Jacksonville K 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Bride  16th*' IS 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  Gus.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ey.,  '^Fannie  Forrester*' Sf 

Second  premium  to  S.  Dunlap,  Jaoksonyille,  "Roxy" U 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Lady  Brough" 2S 

Second  premium  to  E.  Hes,  Springfield,  *'Maid  of  Faith" 15 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  oyer  six  months: 

Firstpremiumto  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  <*Louan  Hill,  ith**  .....    15 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Hillhurst  Rose" 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months: 

First  premium,  S.  Dunkp,  Jackionyille,  "Ida  Wood** 10 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  **Ophie  Pierce" 5 

Awarding  CommUtee, — S.  B.  Burchard,  Kankakee;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele^s  Mills;  W.  H. 
Hawkins,  Aurora;  Thomas  A.  Apperson,  iE)tna;  M.  J.  Ferguson,  Mattoon. 

LOT  t.— HEREFORD  BULLS. 

Best  Bull  four  years  and  oyer; 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich.  Elyria,  Ohio,  "Bristol  BiU". |se 

Best  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  C.  H.  West,  Kinmundy,  "Monarch" SO 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months : 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  "Bismark" 80 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months: 

Fhrst  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  •*Gen.  Sotham" 30 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Adrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  **Ohio  Hero" 20 

Awarding  CommiUee, — S.  B.  Burchard,  Kankakee;  J.  Skeayington,  Albion;  Richard  Gib- 
son, London,  Canada  West. 


LOT  4.--^aEREF0BD  COWS  AND  HEIFBRS. 

Beet  Cow  oyer  four  years: 

First  premium  toW.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  **Bda" |S5 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  "Florena," 15 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  *^ose" * . .  ft5 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  <Trimroee,  td" S6 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  0.  H.  West,  Kinmimdy,  "Qem  of  Lorraine" SB 
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Best  Heiftr  Calf  under  one  yetr  and  oyer  fix  montha: 

fint  praninm  to  W.  W.  Aldrioh,  Elyria,  Ohio,  'TerfiKtion'' $15 

Second  preminm  to  W.  W.  AMricli,  Elyria,  Ohio,  <*Britiah  Ladj** 10 

Bait  Heller  Oalf  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio,  *<Eagenie** 10 

Second  preminm  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  **Qiieen  of  the  Meadow" 5 

AwarS^  CommUte^.'^tmeg  Wadsworth,  Chicago;   S.  B.  Borchard,  Kanlcakee;  Joseph 
Skeayinglon,  Albion;  Philander  Ooold,  Bone  Gap;  Richard  Gibson,  London,  Canada  West. 

LOT  5— DEVON  BULLS. 
Best  Boll  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Jas.  Thomson,  Philo,  **  Prairie  Fanner  ** |S6 

Second  premiom  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ont,  *<P]riAce  Albert" 16 

Best  Boll  one  year  and  under  two: 

Tirst pramiom  to  James  Boyle,  Ajers' Point,  **Bed  Cloud" 25 

Second  premium  to  W.  J.  Walker,  Du  Quoin,  "Bed  Sky** 15 

Best  Boll  Oalf  under  six  months: 

Firstpremhim  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawm,OBt....  ^,..»,« 10 

8«MndptemhimtoJamflsTl^mson,  Philo,  "PlralrieLad".   ., 5 


DEVON  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Best  Cow  orer  four  years: 

Flrstpremium  to  James  Thomson,  Philo,  **  Cherry" $25 

Beeond  premium  to  James  Thomson,  Phflo^  **  Pretty  Maid  " 15 

Best  Cow  three  years  and  under  four: 

Fint  premium  to  James  Christie,  Ayers*  Point,  **Ooldenid" 25 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ont • 15 

Beet  Heifiar  two  years  and  under  three: 
Alt  premium  to  0.  M.  Clark,  Benton,  ^'Otooub" 15 

Bert  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months : 
FM premium  to  CM.  Clark,  Benton 15 

Best  Heiler  Calf  under  six  months: 

Fiist premium  to  James  Thoidsoo,  Philo,  *< Perfection" • 10 

Second  premium  to  James  Thomson,  Philo,  "  Prairie  Lassie  " 6 

AwtrAig  OommUt§$. — ^Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;  James  H. 
Beott,  Skiloh;  Charies Musson,  South  Pass;  Thomas  A.  Ai^>erson,  iBtna. 

LOT  6— ALDERNETS^  JERSETS,  AND  OTHER  MILCH  BRETOS  NOT  OTHERWISE 

PROVIDED  FOR. 

Best  BuD  four  years  and  orer: 
Rfsl  premiom  to  H.  J.  Cox,  Tamaroa,  **  Duke  of  Indiana" 920 

Best  Boll  two  years  and  under  three: 

First proniom to  Samuel  O.OoU,  Hartford,  Coon.,  "Pierroi" 20 

SeeondpremiumtoV.  Barber,  Decatur,  **  Hector" 10 

Beet  Bull  one  year  and  under  two: 
mt  pramiom  to  Matthew  Kirkwood,  Sparta,  ''VonMoltke" 20 
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Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: 
First  premium  to  Y.  Barber,  Decatur • $10 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  six  months: 
First  premium  to  Y.  Barber,  Decatur 10 


ALDERirET  COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Best  Ck>w  OTer  four  jears: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  0.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  *^  Belle  of  Farmington '' |S0 

SecondpremiumtoY.  Barber,  Decatur,  *' Buttercup" 10 

Best  Cow  over  three  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  €.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  **Iiabiche*' tO 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  0.  Ck>lt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  **  KitXj  lightfoot  *' 10 

Best  Heifer  over  two  and  under  three : 

Fhrst  premium  to  Samuel  0.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  <*  Emma  2d  " 80 

Second  premium  to  H.  J.  Oox,  Tamaioa,  ^Buttercup " 10 

Best  Heifer  over  one  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  O.Oolt,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  ''Ifayflower** SO 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  0.  Colt,  Hartford,  Oonn.,  ^  Caprice  Sd" 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  one  year  and  over  six  months: 
FirstpremiumtoSamuelC.  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  '<  Kittj  Lightfooi  td  " 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months: 
FirstpremiumtoH.  J.  Cox,Tamaroa,  **Yictoria" 10 

Atoarding  CommUtse^-^tanea  Wadsworth,  Chicago;  Joi.  BkeaTington,  Albion;  Aniel  A. 
Gould,  Bruno  Gansel,  Hjde  Park. 

LOT  6i— ATBSHIRES. 

Beet  Bull  over  four  years : 
Firstpremiumto  J.  A.lIalone,Sparta,<*Pattie** $tO 

Best  Bull  three  and  under  four: 
First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Kinneapolls,  Minn.,  <*RobIU^  "... tO 

Best  Bull  Calf  under  one  year :                                                                                     *^ 
First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  **Canuok" 10 

Best  Cow  oyer  four  years: 

First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  «*  Bonnie  Doon  *' SO 

Second  premium  to  W.  a  King,  Minnei^lis,  Minn.,  "Winnie" 10 

Best  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three : 

first  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "LadyAyrSd" SO 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  <*SweetRose" 10 

Best  Heifer  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  W.  8.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  "Kiobe", SO 

Second  premium  to  W.  a  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  <« Carrie" 10 

Best  Heifer  Calf  under  six  months: 
First  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  «  Bonnie  Doon  8d  " 10 

Awarding  Committee, — Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele^s Mills;  T.  A.  Apper- 
son,  iEtna;  James  H.  Scott,  St.  Clair  county;  Charles  Musson,  South  Pass. 
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LOT  'T— MILCH  COWa 

Bett  Milch  Cow  of  uij  breed: 
First  pcemhxm  to  C.  S.  Butler,  Payson,  "Nellie'' $80 

Aitardmff  Oonumttee, — ^Mosee  Dean,  Sjcamore;  TboB«  A.  Apperson,  ^tna;  James  H.  Scott, 
St  Clair  eonntj;  Charles  Mnseon,  South  Paes;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele'i  MIUb. 

LOT  8^4}RADES  AND  CROSSES. 

Beit  Cow  three  years  or  oyer: 

First premhim  to  C.  S.  Butler,  Payson,  "Pinkey*'. • $15 

Beeond  premium  to  J.  H.  Norton,  Richyiew,  "Laura'' • 10 

Beit  Heifer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Norton,  Richyiew , 15 

Second  premium  to  0.  S.  Butler,  Payson,  "Daisy" 10 

Bett  Heiler  one  year  and  under  two: 

Fint  premium  to  Jo.  Chom,  Towanda,  <*CynUiia" 15 

Second  premium  to  H.  J.  Cox,  Tamaroa 10 

Beit  Heifer  Calf  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Ja  Chom,  Towanda,  *<Nora" 10 

Second  premium  to  Jo.  Chom,  Towanda,  "Mary" 5 

Amording  CommiUee, — ^Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;    Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;    Charles 
XiMon,  South  Pass;  J.  T.  Whelpley,  South  Pass;  T.  A.  Apperson,  ^Etna, 

LOT  »— FAT  CATTLE  OF  ANT  BREED, 

B«k  &t  Bullock  four  years  and  oyer: 
First  premium  to  T.  C.  Funk,  Heyworth |20 

Awerdav  CommUtee. — George  W.  Funk,  McLean;   Charles  Musson,  South  Pass;    B.  C. 
Wnd,  Tower 'Hill;  Thos.  A.  Apperson,  ^tna;  S.  W.  True,  Mattoon. 

LOT  10— WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERa 
5o  awards  were  made  in  this  lot. 

LOT  11— HERDS— OPEN  TO  ALL  BREEDS. 

Best  Bull  and  fiye  Cows,  or  Heifers,  one  year  and  upward,  and  owned  by  one  indiyidual  or 
ptwriously  existing  firm: 

First  pcwnium  to  Wm.  S  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  **01d  Sam"  and  fiye  Cows $100 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster"  and  fiye 
Cows 50 

Best  ire  head  of  Calyes,  male  and  female,  under  one  year,  and  owned  by  one  indiyidual  or 
preriously  existing  firm :  , 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown. 50 

Second  premium  to  W.  W.  Aldrich,  Elyria,  Ohio •« 25 

Awffdmg  Committee, — James  Gaines,  Ridge  Farm;  Wm.  Watson,  HlUsboro,  Oregon;  John 
CiBsningbun,  Salem;  Dr.  G.  Sprague,  DesMoines,  Iowa;  Wul  L.  Barton,  Kankakee. 

LOT  1ft— HERDS  FROM  ONE  BULL— OPEN  TO  ALL  BREEDS. 

ftye  Cattle,  male  or  female,  of  any  age,  without  regard  to  ownership,  the  get  of  one  Bull; 

die  sire  to  be  shown  with  the  herd,  and  considered  in  making  the  award: 
First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown,  "Baron  Booth  of  Lancaster"  and  fiye 

CalTes $100 

Bcoood  premium  to  Jo.  Chom,  Towanda,  *H>>unselor"  and  fiye  Calyes , .     50 
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Best  Gow,  shown  with  two  of  her  CalTee: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Piclorell,  Harristown,  ^liooan  8Vlh**  and  Calves $100 

Second  premium  to  J.  G.  Taylor  k  Son,  Decatur,  *'Louan  20th''  and  Calves 60 

AwartRng  OmifmtfM.— 1.  W.  True,  Hattoon;  If  J.  Ferguson,  Mattoon;   Philander  GoaM, 
Bone  Gap;  George  W.  Funk,  McLean;  Thos.  A.  .^iperson,  JBtoa;  Louis  Wells,  DuQaoia. 

LOT  18— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Cow  or  Heifer  of  any  age: 

First  premium  to  Gus.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ey.,  **Fanny  Forrester"    flOO 

Second  premium  to  S.  Dunlap,  Jacksonville,  **Boxy" 50 

Beet  Bull  of  any  age: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Rckrell,  Harristown,  <*6aron  Boo^  of  Lancaster" 100 

Second  premium  to  W.  S.  King,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  *K)ld  Sam" 60 

Awarding  Oommittee, — John  Landrigan,  Albion;   Samuel  fless,  Vienna;    S.  J.  Moore,  Ihi> 
Quoin;  A.  J.  Kuykendall,  Vienna;  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign. 


CLASS  B— HORSES,  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

Emort  Cobb,  Superintendent, 
LOT  14— HORSES— THOROUGHBREDB. 

8TALU0N8. 

Best  Stallion  (bur  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  C.  Twyford  &  Sons,  Tolono,  **DoswelL" fSO 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  **  Creighton.** iO 

Best  Stallion  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  J.  E.  Reardon,  Shawneetown,  **  Woodfbrd." S6 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  **  Sam  Brady." • U 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  G.  W.  Waters,  Gleodale,  <*Bob  Lamar." ^ 

Second  premium  to  C.  Twyford  k  Sons,  Tolono,  **  Doswell,  Jr." 16 

Best  Stallion  Colt  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  "  Charley  Geary." t6 

Second  premium  to  G.  R.  Marble,  Benton,  ^*  Logan." It 


Best  Brood  Mare  four  years  or  over: 

First  premium  to  G.  W.  Waters,  Glendale,  **  Fille  de  Goie." |90 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  «<Cinderllla." 20 

Best  Filly  over  three  years  and  under  four: 
First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign,  *'Liny  Visk." ^ 

Best  Filly  over  two  years  and  under  three: 
First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana ^ 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt: 

First  premium  to  C.  Twyford  &  Sons,  Tolono,  "Ella." 16 

Second  premium  to  G.  R.  Marble,  Benton 10 

Awar<Rnff  Oammittee,^^o}m  Landrigan,  Albion;  J.  T.  Irish,  Venice;  A.  E.  DaTit,  Kaika- 
kee;  Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  MUU;  H.  Sodowskj,  Lidiaaok. 
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LOT  IS—ROADSTERa 

8TALU0H8. 

Beit  8t&lfion  four  yean  and  over: 

First  premium  to  S.  B.  Oarpeoter,  Tolono,  '*  Ifambrino  SoUpse.'* ISO 

Second  premium  to  W.  M.  Tipton,  Odin 10 

Beit  Stallion  over  three  yean  and. under  fvof : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington,  '^Maroa^'. • .  20 

Second  premium  to  S.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono 10 

Best  Stallion  over  two  years  and  under  three : 

First  premium  to  J.  T.  Gass,  Bloomington,  *'Baby." • 10 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington,  **  Ifidnigfal'* 10 

Beil  Stallion  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign,  "Bamton.'* • 10 

Second  premium  to  G.  W.  Allen,  Murphysboro,  ''DanfUee.'* 10 

Best  Horse  Colt  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  John  McConnell,  Dix,  "  Pat " 16 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  '«Bill" 10 


Best  Hare  four  years  or  over: 

First  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono^  **  Infant" $16 

Second  premium  to  Truman  King,  Du  Quoin 10 

Best  Hare  orer  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  Geo  P.  Davis,  Bloomington,  "  Lillie  Von '' 15 

Second  premium  to  J.  S.  Eeckley,  Bloomington,  '*  Katie  Putnam  '*...•• 10 

Best  Filly  over  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  "Jenaie" ....  1( 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadswortb,  Chicago 10 

Be*  Filly  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

Krst  premium  to  Humphry  Cruz,  DeSoto,  **  Nelly  " ^ . . .  1( 

Ben  Mare  Colt  under  one  year: 

Fkst  premium  to  Thomas  Bradford,  Macedonia • •• 15 

Awrdmg  CommUUe.^8,  G.  Egbert,  Ifetamora;  E.  B.  Harlan,  Springfield;  W.  H.  Russell, 
Ontralia;  H.  Babcock,  Ouarga;  S.  D.  Dole,  Hattoon,  Mr.  White,  Decator,  substituted  for 
Ifa^  Rosaell,  after  passing  upon  two-year^d  Stallions. 

LOT  16— HORSES  OP  ALL  WORK. 

8TALL10HB. 

Best  Stallion  over  four  years: 

First  premium  toC.  A.  Johnson,  Macedonia,  "Lexington  " .|80 

Second  premiom  to  J.  W.  Heaton,  Reynoldsbnrg 10 

Best  ^allion  Colt  over  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  pronium  to  Matthew  McMillion,  Sparta,  **JohnBdLer" 10 

Seeend  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono 10 

Best  Stallion  CoH  over  two  years  and  under  three: 

Rrst  preminm  to  John  Murphy,  Frankfort • •  • 10 

Becend  piemium  to  Osbom  Kershner,  Blo<»ningtan,  '*  €Flp  '* 10 

Best  fltallioaa  Coh  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

to  WtiegrHoose^Du  Quoin 15 

pNBBMB  to  Wm.  Hungale) Maeedonift.  •  4 •  •  •  • •••••• 10 
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Best  Brood  Mare  over  four  yean: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign,  "  Jenny  Lind  ** |S5 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  *' Julia** 16 

Best  Filly  over  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  John  Phelps,  Golconda,  <*Mayflower  '* •••••• «.  iO 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Moore,  Benton,  **Mollie'* 10 

Best  Filly  oyer  two  years  and  under  three: 
First  premium  to  K  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Idol" SO 

Best  Filly  OTer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  S.  Nance,  Benton ...SO 

Second  premium  to  W.  A.  Bost,  DeSoto 10 

Best  Sucking  Mare  Colt: 
First  premium  to  C.  A.  Johnson,  Macedonia 16 

Best  Sucking  Horse  Colt: 

First  premium  to  George  Elliott,  Harristown SO 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  Lancaster,  Elkville • 10 

Atoarding  Committee. — ^Anthony  Steele,  Steele's  Mills;  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park;  6.  W. 
Smith,  Christian  county. 

LOT  17— DRAFT  HORSES. 

STALUONS. 

Best  Stallion  oyer  four  years: 

First  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton,  "Duke  de  Chartres  "...... t'^ 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton,  "  Denmark  " SO 

Best  Stallion  Colt  oyer  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  John  Murray,  Bloomington,  "  Tom  Napoleon  ** • SO 

Second  premium  to  N.  M.  Jones,  Towanda,  "  Sampson  ** 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  oyer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  £.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Normal** SO 

Second  premium  to  John  C.  Ramsey,  Onarga,  "  Bonaparte  ** 10 

Best  Stallion  Colt  oyer  one  year  and  under  two : 
First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  **Moder* SO 

Best  Stallion  Colt  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Bob  Ridley** 15 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Welcome**..  ••• •   10 


Best  Brood  Mare  oyer  four  years: 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  «'Lady  Hattie** • S6 

Second  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton,  "Iowa** •  •  •  •  •  15 

Best  Filly  oyer  three  years  and  under  four: 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  "Lucy** SO 

Second  premium  to  Eli  Beckley,  Coulteryille,  "Kate** 10 

Best  Filly  oyer  two  years  and  under  three: 

First  premium  to  £.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  **Rosa  Bonhenr** • SO 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Oo.,  Normal,  **Theresa** 10 

Best  Filly  oyer  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Normal,  **Ida** SO 

Second  premium  to  SamL  L.  Boyd,  Tilden,  "Sal** ,.., 10 
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Bert  Sucking  Mare  Colt: 

First  premiom  to  E.  Dillon  k  Co.,  Normal,  "Luretta" • $20 

Second  premium  to  E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Nonnal,  "Belle  of  Normal" 10 

Best  span  for  draft  without  regard  to  sex,  to  be  tested  in  harness : 

First  premium  to  Jas.  A.  Perry,  Clifton 20 

Second  premium  to  Russ,  McCourtie  &  Slattery,  Onarga,  "Chartres**  and  "Grey  Duke", .  10 

AwarcRmg  Cbmmtttw.— John  Virgin,  Fairbury;  P.  S.  Crawford,  McHenry;  George  W.  Black, 
Sonora. 

LOT  18— SADDLE  HORSES. 

Best  Saddle  Stallion  over  four  years: 

First  jwemium  to  J.  W.  Heaton,  Reynoldsburg $20 

Second  premium  to  James  Wadsworth,  Chicago,  "Creighton" 10 

Best  Saddle  Stallion  under  four  years: 

First  premium  to  John  Quinn,  Mt.  Vernon 20 

Second  premium  to  Clem  Bundy,  Raleigh 10 

Best  Saddle  Mare  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  J.  R.  Scott,  Champaign 20 

Second  premium  to  Humphrey  Cruz,  De  Soto,  "Fanny" 10 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  over  four  years : 

First  premium  to  John  A.  Cart,  Bloomington 20 

Second  premium  to  W.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Dixie" 10 

Best  Saddle  Gelding  under  four  years : 
First  premium  to  J.  W.  Heaton,  Reynoldsburg , 20 

AwartBng  Committee, — George  W.  Black,  Sonora;  Joseph  Chom,  Towanda;   W.  9^  Keady, 
Kankakee;  G.  Smith,  Davenport,  Iowa;  S.  W.  Egbert,  Metamora. 

LOT  19— CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

Best  pair  of  Carriage  Mares,  to  be  shown  in  harness : 

First  premium  to  W.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Minnie"  and  "Julia" |50 

Second  premium  to  M.  Moore,  Wilbanks 2S 

Best  pair  of  Carriage  Geldings,  to  be  shown  in  harness: 

First  premium  to  J.  W.  McDonald,  Carbondale 60 

Second  premium  to  W.  B.  Taylor,  Randolph  county 26 

Best  Buggy  Mare  or  Gelding: 

Fust  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono 26 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin ; 16 

Avar^nff  ComrmUee. — S.  Harkey,  Hillsboro;  S.  D  Dole,  Mattoon;  M.  C.  Crawford,  Jones- 
l)cro;  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono;  H.  N.  Champlin,  Eaneville. 


* 


EOT  20— GENTLEMEN^S  DRIVING  HORSES. 

Bestpdr  Mares,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono |75 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington , 60 

Best  pair  of  Geldings,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  W.M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Pilot"  and  "Dinah" 76 

Second  premium  to  R.  McCart,  Bloomington 60 
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Best  single  Stallion,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington $100 

Second  premium  to  J.  C.  McConnell,  Dix 50 

Best  single  Mare,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  C.  B.  Carpenter,  Tolono,  "  Gipsy  " 76 

Second  premium  to  G.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington 50 

Best  GeMing,  to  be  shown  in  harness,  style  and  action  to  be  the  test: 

First  premium  to  Philip  Minzer,  Centralis 50 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Pilot" 25 

AwnrRng  OomrmUee, — ^W.  H.  Hawkins,  Aurora;  A.  £  Davis,  Kankakee;  John  Landrigui, 
Albion;  J.  EL  Spears,  Tallula. 

LOT  21— SWEEPSTAKES— Open  to  All. 

Best  Stallion  and  five  of  his  Colts,  of  any  age,  in  harness  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the  owner: 

First  premium  to  G.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington,  **  Mambrino  Prince  *' |100 

Second  premium  to  0.  A.  Johnson,  Macedonia 60 

Best  Mare  with  two  of  her  Colts,  to  be  shown  by  the  bridle: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Buckles,  Champaign 75 

Second  premium  to  A.  G.  Carle,  Urbana,  "  Cinderilla  " 50 

Best  Stallion  of  any  age  or  breed,  to  bridle : 

First  premium  to  J.  G.  Lycan,  Paris 100 

Seoond  premium  to  John  Murphy,  Frankfort 50 

Best  Mare  of  any  age  or  breed,  to  bridle : 

First  premium  to  Wm.  M.  Tipton,  Odin,  "Minnie" 100 

Seoond  premium  to  G.  P.  Davis,  Bloomington 50 

Awarding  OomnuUee.-^.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown;  M.  C.  Kell,  Centralia;  H.  B.  Plant,  Dn- 
Quoin ;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton. 

LOT  22— JACKS,  JENNETS  AND  MULES. 

Best  Jack  three  years  or  over: 

First  premium  to  Eli  Beckley,  Coulterville,  "Warrior" $15 

Second  premium  to  John  Wilbanks,  Mt.  Vernon,  "  Vasca  " ,....•..  15 

Best  Jack  two  years  and  under  three : 
First  premium  to  Robert  Ramsey,  Ayers'  Point,  "John  " 20 

Best  Jack  one  year  and  under  two  : 

First  premium  to  Robert  Ramsey,  Ayers'  Point,  "  Sam  " 20 

Second  premium  to  E.  C.  Mills,  Salem 15 

Best  Jack  sucking  Colt: 
Second  premium  to  R.  C.  Jones,  Tamaroa , I 

Best  Jennet  three  years  or  over: 

Fir*t  premium  to  E.  C.  Mills,  Salem  20 

Second  premium  to  Robert  Ramsey,  Ayers*  Point,  "  Betty  " 10 

Best  span  of  Mules,  to  be  tested  by  draft: 

First  premium  to  John  McConnell,  Dix,  "  Lucy  "  and  "  Sam  " 20 

Second  premium  to  John  Willbanks,  Mt.  Vernon 10 

Best  three  year  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  John  Wilbanks,  Mt.  Vernon,  "  Sally  " 15 

Second  premium  to  K.  S.  Dickens,  Salem , 10 
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Best  two  jear  old  Mul« : 

Fiist  premium  to  Wm.  Jackson,  Du  Quoin ^ |15 

Second  premium  to  Goodall  &  Campbell,  Marion 10 

Best  one  jear  old  Mule : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Stine,  Du  Quoin 16 

Second  premium  to  John  McLaughliB)  Goultenrille,  *'  Luce  " 10 

Best  sucking  Mule: 

first  premium  toWm.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 11 

Second  premium  to  John  Willbanks,  ML  Vernon 5 

Awordm^  C(mimittee.—AnBe\  A.  Gould,    Albion;  C.    H.  Dolton,   Dolton  Station;  B.  B. 
Vance,  "andalia. 

LOT  28— SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  JACKS. 

Best  Jack  of  any  age,  shown  with  not  less  than  three  Mules  of  his  get: 
Premiom  to  Goodall  k  Campbell,  Marion |100 


CLASS  0— SHEEP. 

Jajiks  Hkrrinoton,   Sttperiniendmi, 

LOT  24— LONG  WOOLED. 
Best  Earn  over  two  years : 

First  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield |16 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 10 

Best  Ram  orer  one  and  under  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 16 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 10 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield 10 

Second  premium  to  R.  C.  Allen,  Harristown 6 

Beit  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years : 

Firet  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield 16 

Second  premiimi  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn. ... 10 

Bttt  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield 16 

Second  premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  {Hemium  to  R.  C.  Allen,  Harristown 16 

AwanRng  CommUUt, — Graham  Lee,  Hamlet;  John  TurnbuU,  Elmira;  J.  Burwell,  Minier. 

LOT  25— MroDLE-WOOLED,  SOUTHDOWN,  ETC. 

Best  Ram  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario. |16 

Second  premium  to  J.  O'Bannon,  Eminemce,  Ky « • • .  10 

Best  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  J.  O'Bannon,  Eminence,  Ky 16 

Secoad  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario 10 
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Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown $10 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  J.  O'Bannon,  Eminence,  Kj , , . .  15 

Second  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown , 16 

Second  premium  to  J.  0*Bannon,  Eminence,  K^ 10 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario , , ,  16 

Second  premium  to  J.  fl.  Pickrell,  Harristown 10 

Aioarding  CommiUee. — Elwin  Tinsley,  Geneva;  W.  P.  Sykes,  Monmouth;    S.  J.  Haight, 
Heriden. 

LOT  25— MERINOS. 

(Bred  for  fineness  of  wool  and  weight  of  fleece.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton,  "Matchless" -* $18 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley.  Wheaton 10 

Best  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton , 15 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton , 10 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 5 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton ,  16 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 10 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 15 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 10 

Best  pen  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton %•...-   16 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Kelley,  Wheaton 10 

AvHJU'dmg  CcmmiUUe. — A,  Harman,  Anna;  D.  W.  Lyerly,  Anna;  E.D.  Rose,  Pittsfield, 

LOT  27— MERINOa 

(Bred  for  weight  of  fleece  and  weight  of  carcass.) 

Best  Ram  over  two  years: 

Urst  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton. $16 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton 10 

Best  Ram  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Kelley,  Wheaton 16 

decond  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 
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Best  Ram  Lamb  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton 110 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesyille 6 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton 15 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton 10 

Best  pen  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton • 16 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton •  •  10 

Best  pen  three  Ewe  Lambs  under  one  year: 

first  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 15 

Second  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton 10 

Aioardmg  OommiUee, — Reese  Osbohi,   Pinckneyville ;   David  Schanafeldt,  Salem;    S.  E. 
Stephenson,  Salem;  E.  D.  Rose,  Pittsfield;  E.  Tinsley,  Geneya. 

LOT  28— CROSSES  OF  ANY  BREEDS. 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  two  years: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario |10 

Second  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville. 5 

Best  pen  of  three  Ewes  over  one  year  and  under  two : 

Urst  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Second  premium  to  Edward  lies,  Springfield. 5 

B?8t  pen  of  three  Ewe  Lambs : 

First  premium  to  Thomas  Taylor,  Waynesville 10 

Second  premium  to  A,  Harrison,  Bloomington 5 

Awardmg  Committee. — Graham  Lee,  Hamlet;   John  Tumbull,  Elmira;  John  Burwell,  Ml- 
wer. 

LOT  29— FAT  SHEEP, 
te  three  Fat  Sheep  over  two  years : 

Premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown |io 

Best  three  Fat  'r^eep  under  two  years : 

Prc.aium  to  George  Elliott,  Harristown , 10 

Awardinff   Cdrmmttee, — Graham  Lee,   Hamlet;   John  Tumbull,  Elmira;    John  Burwell, 
Mmier. 

LOT  80— SWEEPSTAEES. 

(Open  to  all  Tine-wooled  Sheep.) 

Best  lot  of  Sheep  of  any  age,  not  less  than  one  Ram  and  nine  Ewes: 

First  premium  to  Daniel  Eelley,  Wheaton |50 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Eelley,  Wheaton *  jo 

Ateorutng  Ccnvnittdt.^l^,  M.  Jones,  Towanda;  D.  W.  Lyerly,  Anna;  Reese  Osbom,  Pinck- 
■eyville. 

LOT  81— SWEEPSTAEES. 

(Open  to  all  mutton  breeds) 

BiiA  kt  of  Sheep  of  any  age,  not  lees  than  one  Ram  and  nine  Ewes : 

Fbit premium  to  Burdett  Loomis,  Hartford,  Conn •••.$50 

SMond pr^iom  to  £(}w»rd  Bee,  Springfield.. 80 
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Amtrding  CommtOM.— Beege  Of  born,  Pinckneyrille;  Darid  S«haB«Mdt,  Salon;  S.  E.-ft^ 
phenaon,  Salem;  E.  Tinsley,  G«mera;  W.  P.  Sykes,  Meiunoiith. 


CLASS  D— SWINE. 

D.  W.  VrrruM,  Jr.,  SuperintendenL 

LOT  81— BERK8HIRES. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Jesse  Clojd,  Oliampaign $20 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown  16 

Best  Boar  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  J.  6.  Loose,  Springfield <  • 20 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga «• 15 

Best  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Jesse  Gloyd,  Ohampaign ^ U 

Second  premium  to  Wm.  J.  Brown,  Decatur 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Ontario 10 

Second  premium  to  J,  G.  Loose,  Springfield 5 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Growder  Bros.,  Springfield,  *'Kate,* 20 

Second  premium  to  J.  H.  Pickrell,  Harristown 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Growder  Bros.,  Springfield,  **Lady  Grary*' 20 

Second  premium  to  Jesse  Gloyd,  Ohampaign 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Ghas.  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Second  premium  to  Growder  Bros.,  Springfield,  **Fashion" 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  Samuel  Toms^  Oskawa,  Ontario 10 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Rose  £.  Snoad,  Joliet 5 

Best  Sow,  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  fiye,  under  three  months : 
Premium  to  Jesse  Gloyd 20 

Best  Sow,  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  oyer  three  and  under  six  months: 
Premium  to  H.  S.  Manon,  Decatur 20 

Awarding  CommUtee. — W.  S.  Maus,  Pekin;  E.  Burnes;  Horace  Bradley,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
Wm.  H.  Green,  Gairo. 

LOT  3»— GHESTER  WHITES. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Gharles  Snoad,  Joliet $20 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 15 

Best  Boar  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  A.  L.  Dimmick,  Frankfort 20 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 16 
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Best  Boat  six  monthi  and  under  one  jear: 

first  preoumn  to  Charles  Page,  Da  Quoin $16 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 

ilrit  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal •  • , 10 

Second  premium  to  Oharles  Snoad,  JoUet 5 

Best  sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Nonnid 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Charleft  Snoad,  Joliet . .*. 20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet , 15 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

first  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 15 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal • 10 

Best  Sow  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 15 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal /... 10 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  Pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months: 
Premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 20 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  Pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  and  under  six  months : 
Premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 20 

AiaanSng  Committee, — ^Moses  Dean,  Sycamore;   Thomas  J.  Crowder,  Springfield;  A.  B. 
Hulit,  Canton;  Jesse  Cloyd,  Champaign;  Wm.  J.  Brown,  Decatur. 

LOT  84— POLAND-CHINA. 

Bbk  Boar  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Shepard  &  Alexander,  Charleston $20 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 15 

Beit  Boar  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 20 

Second  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston • 15 

Best  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  A.  Harrison,  Bloomington 15 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  Ayers,  Moweaqua • 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  S.  D.  Mitchell,  Clinton 10 

Second  premium  to  S.  E.  Arnold,  Clinton (^ 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over : 

Firyt  premium  to  Shepard  &  Alexander,  Charleston 20 

Second  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 15 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two: 

First  premium  to  Dillon  k  Co.,  Normal i 20 

Second  premium  to  Shepard  &  Alexander,  Charleston. 15 

Best  Sow  SIX  months  and  under  one  year: 

Pint  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 15 

Sscond  premium  to  Dillon  4  Co.,  Normal 10 
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Beet  Sow  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  Dillon  k  Co.,  Korm&l • |10 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  Ayers,  Moweaqua • 5 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  three  months: 

Premium  to  A.  Harrison,  Bloomington 20 

Best  Sow  with  litter  of  her  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  over  three  months  and  under  six: 
Premium  to  Dillon  k  Co.,  Normal 20 

Awarding  ChmmiUet. — ^A.  B.  Hulit,  Canton;  W«  H.  Grinnell,  Kankakee;  Horaoe  Bradlej, 
Davenport,  Iowa ;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton. 

LOT  86--SUFFOLKS,  Cm^A,  ESSEX  AND  OTHER  SMALL  BREEDS. 

Best  Boar  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine^s  Point •«. f20 

Second  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Boar  one  year  and  under  two: 
First'premium  to  6.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point 20 

Best  Boar  six  months  and  under  one  year: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliei 16 

Seooild  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 10 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 
First  premium  to  6.  B.  Roe,  Paine^s  Point 10 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 20 

Second  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine*s  Point 16 

Best  Sow  one  year  and  under  two : 

First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point 20 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga 16 

Best  Sow  under  six  months: 
First  premium  to  G.  B.  Roe,  Paine^s  Point 10 

Awarding  CommiUee.—A.  B.  Hulit,  Canton;  Geo.  Elliott,  Harristown;  W.  H.  GHnnell, 
Kankakee ;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton ;  Horace  Bradley,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

LOT  36— ALL  LARGE   BREEDS,    MORGAN  COUNTY   WHITES  AND  CROSSES,  EX- 
CEPT BERKSHIRES,  CHESTER  WHITES  AND  POLAND-CHINA 

Beet  Boar  two  years  and  over: 
First  premium  to  T.  P.  Harrison,  Du  Quoin $20 

Best  Boar  under  six  months : 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  Claik,  Onarga 10 

Second  premium  to  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga .- 6 

Best  Sow  two  years  and  over: 

First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 20 

Second  premium  to  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal 16 

Best  Sow  six  months  and  under  one  year: 
First  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet 15 

Best  Sow  under  six  months: 

First  premium  to  L.  T.  CJlark,  Onarga 10 

Second  premium  toL.  T.  Clark,  Onarga , 5 
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Aww^Rng  OmmwUet. — ^A.  B.  Hulit,  Canton;  Geo,  Elliott,  Harristown;  Horace  Brtdlej, 
BiFenport,  Iowa;  Daniel  Mooneyham,  Benton;  W.  H.  Grinnell,  Kankakee* 

LOT  87— SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  Boar  and  three  Sows  of  any  age: 
First  premium  to  Sbepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston |50 

Best  Boar  of  any  age  or  breed : 
First  premium  to  Shepard  k  Alexander,  Charleston 26 

Best  Sow  of  any  age  or  breed: 
Hist  premium  to  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet • ...••25 

Attardmg  €hmrmttee.^A.  H.  Fauley.  TTrbana;  Geo.  W.  Hileman,  Du  Quoin;  Philip  C.  0 
Prorartz,  Du  Quoin. 


CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

Jamxs  Hkrionoton,    8up$riiUend$rU, 

LOT  88— CHICKENS. 
Best  trio  Light  Brabmas : 

First  premium  to  L.  K.  Scofield,  Freeport • • $4 

Seeond  premium  to  B.  Sprague,  Du  Quoin • % 

Best  trio  Dark  Brabmas : 

First  premium  to  C.  S  German,  Springfield , 4 

Second  premium  to  S.  Schwartz,  Elkville • • 2 

Best  trio  Buff  Cochins: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Second  premium  to  C.  S.  German,  Springfield ••  2 

Besttrio  Black  Cochins: 
First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler... 4 

Best  trio  Gray  Dorkings : 

^rst  premium  to  J.  Q.  A  Floyd,  Springfield. 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Besttrio  White  Dorkings: 
First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Besttrio  Dominiques: 

TvnA  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler • 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Best  trio  Black  Spanish: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield 4 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield •  2 

Best  trio  White  Leghorns : 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Best  trio  Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Beeond  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

You  111-34 
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Bept  trio  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs : 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Tamer,  Butler • %i 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Best  trio  White-crested  Black  Polands: 

First  premium  to  A.  B.  Shaw,  Franklin • 

Second  premiimi  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler ' 

Best  trio  Silver  Spangled  Polands: 

First  premium  to  C.  S.  German,  Springfield ^ 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Best  trio  Black-breasted  Red  Game: 
First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Best  trio  Creye  Coeurs : 
First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield • 

Best  trio  Houdans : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield < 

Second  premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 

Best  trio  Bantams  of  any  kind : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield « 

Second  premium  to  Dayid  Wright,  Du Quoin •••.. 

Best  trio  Guinea  Fowls: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Awarding  Committee, — L.  Z.  Farwell,  Freeport;  Dr.  G.  R.  Smith,  Grayville;  L.  K.  Scofield, 
Freeport;  Thomas  Lewis,  Springfield. 

LOT  S9--TTJRKEYS,  GEESE  AND  DUCKa 

Best  pair  Bronze  Turkeys: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield $4 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Fauley,  Urbana 2 

Best  pair  White  Turkeys : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  1.  Loose,  Springfield 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butlef , 

Best  pair  Bremen  Geese: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Second  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield 

Best  pair  China  (common)  Geese: 

First  premium  to  Alvin  Bowlin,  Du  Quoin 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler , , ^•... 

Best  pair  Aylesbury  Ducks : 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Fauley,  Urbana 

Second  premium  to  Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield. 

Best  pair  Rouen  Ducks: 

First  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 

Best  pair  Cayuga  Ducks : 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield , 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler,..,. 


* 
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Best  ptir  MnacoTy  Backs: 

First  premium  to  Joseph  L  LooS^  Springfield $4 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 2 

Best  ptir  Mallard  Ducks : 
Jlrst  premium  to  Wm.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 4 

Best  trio  Pheasants: 
Premium  to  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 4 

Best  collection  of  Poultry  of  all  kinds— pure  breeds : 
Premium  to  Joseph  L  Loose,  Springfield 10 

Best  collection  of  Poultry  of  all  kinds — mixed  breeds: 
Premium  to  J.  Q.  A.  Floyd,  Springfield 10 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Chickens: 
Ptamiumto  W.  H.  Turner,  Butler 10 

Awarding  Committee,^ L.  Z.  Farwell,  Freeport;  Dr.  C.  R.  Smiih,  Grayrille;  L.  K.  Scofield, 
IVeeport;  Thomas  Lewis,  Springfield. 


CLASS  F— MECHANIC  ARTS, 
sscnoN  t 

M.  0.  GoLTRA,  StiperinlmdenL 

LOT  40— LIGHT  MACHINES  AND  HORTICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

Best  Tenoning  Machine: 
Premhmi  to  T.  S.  Brooks,  Yotk SUver  medal . 

Best  Wood  Sawing  Machine: 
fnmium  to  Harrison  &  Co.,  Belleville  .••• • Silrer  medal. 

BwDog  Power: 
Premium  to  W.  P.  Emmeri,  Freeport • • Silver  medal. 

Best  Smut  Machine: 
Pk«miam  to  Valentine  Weismantel,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Awardmg  OonumUee^^C.  0.  Burroughs,  Decatur;  S.  M.  Warner,   Centralia;  Wm.  E. 
^ian,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

LOT  41— STOVES,  CASTINGS  AND  WORKED  METALS. 

Best  Cooking  Stove  for  Wood: 

Premium  to  A.  McCreery  k  Son,  Du  Quoin ••••• •  .Silver  medal. 

Best  Cooking  Stove  for  Coal: 
Pkemhnn  to  J.  Bondinot,  Tamaroa Silver  medal. 

Best  Heating  Stove  for  Coal: 
Premium  to  Cushing  Heating  Co.,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Bisplay  of  Qoppet  Ware: 
Premium  to  A.  McCreery  &  Sim,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal . 

BeitLunp  for  Kerosene: 
Pteidam  to  Moore  k  O'Donald,  Clinton Silver  medal. 
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Best  Fruit  Dryer: 
Premium  to  Israel  Hoagland,  Makanda Silver  medtl. 

Best  display  of  Mechanical  Tools  and  Cutlery: 

Premium  to  Henry  Opp,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Av>arding  CommiUee. — James  M.   Thomas,  Wyoming;   S.  D.  Goodall,  Du  Quoin;  S.  H. 
Young,  Jacksonville. 

LOT  42— VEHICLES  AND  HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE. 

Best  display  of  Bugsies : 

Premium  to  Heinzelman  &  Bros.,  Belleville $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Two-horse  Carriage : 

Premium  to  Heinzelman  &  Bros.,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Top  Buggy: 
Premium  to  J.  W  Ludwlg,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Open  Buggy: 
Premium  to  H.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Sulky: 
Premium  to  H.  C.  Williams  k  Co.,  Belleville Silver  medal. 

Best  Washboard,  Illinois  maaufaoture: 
Premium  to  J.  S.  Crum.  Chicago    Silver  medal. 

Best  twelve  Bix)om8,  Illinoia  manufacture : 
Premium  to  Maston  &  Peck  Bros.,  G.  C.  Smith,  Agent,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal  • 

Best  Churn,  Hlinois  manufacture: 
Premium  to  W.  P.  Emmert,  Freeport • Silver  medal. 

Best  Portable  Heater: 

Premium  to  Cushing  Heater  Co.,  Chicago. Silver  medal. 

Best  Washing  Machine: 

Preraiuin  to  D.  J.  True,  Kankakee , Silver  medal. 

Best  Wringer: 

Premium  to  Justus  Smitli,  St.  Louis Silver  medal. 

Awarding   Committee, — W.  C.   Brooks;   N.  0.  Terrill;  J.  E.  Garside;  H.  F.  Aspinwal); 
Wm.  G.  Ross;  T.  L.  Sexton. 

LOT  48— MANUFACTURES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

Best  display  of  Pottery  Wares: 
Premium  to  C.  &  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Anna SUver  medal. 

Best  Carriage  Harness : 

Premium  to  Joseph  Bastion,  Murphysboro •  ••» .  .|10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Gentleman's  Saddle: 
Premium  to  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton ^.... Silver  medal. 

Best  Lady's  Saddle: 
Premium  to  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton Silver  medal. 

Best  specimen  Rooting  Material: 

Premium  to  Chicago  Elastic  Stone  Roofing  Co , Silver  medal. 

Best  display  of  Surgical  and  Dental  Instruments: 
Premium  to  H.  N.  Durham,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 
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Bwt  Artificial  Lirobfl: 
Premium  to  Lewis  Lockwood,  8t  Louis • Silver  medal. 

Beet  Fruit  Crates  and  Packages: 
Premium  to  Hadley  &  Crowder,  Carbondale Silver  medal. 

Awtrdmg  Chmmiitee^E,  F.   Oerauld«  Vandalia;  Jno.  D.  Cope,  Salem;  J.  X.  Strong, 
iihiej;  Paul  Frick,  Jonesboro;  Thomas  Hobbs,  Joliet 


CLASS  F.— ENGINES,  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

SBcnoH  i. 

Georoi  EomnrDt,  Jr.,  BujmimimdenL 

LOT  44— ENGINES  AND  MACHINERY. 

Best  Portable  Farm  Steam  Engine: 
Premium  to  Harrison  h  Co.,  Belleville |20  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Garden  Engine: 
Premium  to  W.  H.  Hiner  k  Co.,  Fon  du  Lac,  Wis.  • . .  • .Silver  medal. 

Best  Windmill  and  Pump  for  farm  purposes: 
Premium  to  Thos.  C.  Little  &  Co.,  Dixon $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Pomp  for  irells: 
Premium  to  SamU  Young,  Jacksonville •••.Silver  medal. 

Be«  Water  Elevator  other  than  Pump: 
l^mium  to  J.  D.  Tucker,  East  Paw  Paw Silver  medal. 

Best  Portable  Grist  Mill  for  farm  use: 
Premium  to  Porter  k  Mason,  Ottawa $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Bat  Machine  for  opening  Diteh  for  Tile : 
Premium  to  Clark  k  Gleason,  St  Louis  .  •  •  •  • • $80  and  Silver  medal. 

Bt8t  Machine  for  making  open  Ditch : 
hemium  to  D.  Harmon,  Mattoon • • $20  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  one  hundred  assorted  Drain  Tile : 
Premium  to  G«o.  Childs,  Anna Silver  medal. 

Beit  bnpleraent  for  cutting  up  Com  Stalks,  etc.,  and  other  rubbish,  lying  on  the  field,  into 
suitable  lengths  to  be  plowed  under: 
Premium  to  Princeton  Manufacturing  Co,,  Princeton $10  and  Siver  medal. 

BestHorse  Hay  Fork: 
Premium  to  A.  J.  Nellis,  Pittsburgh •••..•.••••• Silver  medal. 

Best  Hay  Pitching  Machine : 
Premium  to  Porter  k  Mason,  Ottawa Silver  medal. 

Best  Fanning  Mill: 
Premium  to  J.  L.  Runks,  Nashville • Silver  medal. 

Best  Power  Com  Sheller: 
Premium  to  Joliet  Itlanufacturing  Co.,  Joliet Silver  medal. 

Best  Hand  Com  Sheller: 
Prtmiom  to  Sandwich  Maau&cturing  Co.,  Sandwich •  •  •  •  •  •  .Silver  medal. 
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Best  Hay  and  Straw  Cutter: 
Premium  to  Stewart  &  Needham,  St.  Louis • • Silver  medal. 

Best  Cattle  Pump: 
Premium  to  Marsh  Bros.,  Carbondale Silver  medal. 

Best  Stump  Puller: 
Premium  to  Stewart  h  Keedham $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Grub  Puller: 
Premium  to  Stewart  &  Needham • $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Road  Making  Machine  and  Grader: 
Premium  to  Prescott,  Edwards  h  Co ,  Chicago |20  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Road  Scraper:' 
Premium  to  Decatur  Agricultural  Works,  Decatur Silver  medal. 

Best  Steaming  Apparatus  for  Cooking  Food  for  Stock: 
Premium  to  H.  N.  Fezler,  Anderson  Universal  Steamer,  Eewanee  . .  .$10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Gate  for  Farm  use: 
Premium  io  John  Lee  &  Son,  Du  Qaoin • Silver  medal. 

Best  Portable  Fence: 
Premium  to  A.  C.  Gilmore,  Centralia • Silver  medal. 

Best  Haj  and  Cattle  Scales  for  farm  use: 
Premium  to  H.  H.  Grover,  Moline— Victor  Scales ••  .$10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Two-horse  Wagon: 
Premium  to  Bub  h  Swarz,  Belleville $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Best  Spring  Wagon: 

Premium  to  H.  0.  Williams  &  Co.,  Belleville $6  and  Silver  medal. 

Awarding  Committee, — L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur;  James  Ogden,  Nauvoo;  Alexander  Rich- 
ardson, Fairfield;  William  J.  Walker,  Du  Quoin;  John  0.  Maxcy,  Springfield. 


^     CLASS  G— FARM  PRODUCTS. 

D.  T.  Pabkkb,  Svperintendent, 

LOT  4«--GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 

Best  bushel  White  Winter  Wheat: 

First  premium  to  S.  P.  Hiller,  Makanda $tO 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 5 

Best  bushel  Red  Winter  Wheat: 

Fbst  premium  to  Jacob  W.  Cruse,  Jonesboro 10 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • • .  • .     5 

Best  bushel  Red  Spring  Wheat: 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford • 10 

Best  bushel  Rye: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • • 5 

Second  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford S 

Best  bushel  Oats : 

First  premium  to  R.  M.  Wheatley,  Da  Quoin 5 

Second  premium  to  A.  M.  Faul^,  Urfoana S 
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Best  bushel  Fall  Barley: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna $5 

Second  premium  to  T.  a  Elliott,  Coulteryille 8 

Beet  basbel  Spring  Barley : 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 5 

Best  bushel  White  Indian  Com,  iu  the  ear : 

First  premium  to  Jeff  L.  Ury,  Jonesboro 10 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • 6 

Best  bushel  Yellow  Indian  Com,  in  the  ear: 

First  premium  to  J.  S.  Stump,  Moweaqua •  •  •  10 

Second  premium  to  J.  B.  Phinney,  Champaign 6 

Best  five  or  more  stalks  of  Com: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 2 

Second  premium  to  J.  S.  Stump,  Moweaqua 1 

Best  bushel  of  Buckwheat: 

First  premium  to  John  Barringer,  Anna • 6 

Second  premium  to  WuL  Hutchinson,  Benton •     2 

Best  bushel  Timothy  Seed: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • • 6 

Second  premium  to  T.  S.  EUioU,  Coulterville % 

Best  bushel  Clover  Seed : 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna « 6 

Seeood  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 2 

Best  bushel  Blue-grass  Seed: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 5 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 2 

Best  bushel  Orchard  Grass  Seed: 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 6 

Awarding  Cammitiee, — ^H.  B.  Sherman,  Kankakee;  H.  L.  Halliday,  Cairo;  L.  A.  Kinney, 
Cbebanae;  T.  F.  Bouton,  Jonesboro. 

LOT  47— VEGETABLEa 


X 


Best  bushel  of  early  Irish  Potatoes: 

first  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford |10 

Second  premium  to  John  Kimmel,  Jone8l)oro • • 4 

Best  bushel  late  Irish  Potatoes: 

First  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford 10 

Second  premium  to  W.  H.  Bowen,  Dubois 2 

Best  bushel  Sweet  Potatoes: 

^rst premium  to Tenbrock,  Pieroe&Go.,  Oobden 5 

Second  premium  to  A.  Harmon,  Anna 2 

Best  bushel  Onions : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 4 

Second  i^emium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford • 2 

Best  bushel  Turnips: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna • 4 

Second  premium  to  George  Cruz,  Elkyille •#••• • •...••.•..  2 
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Best  bushel  Table  Beets : 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford • |4 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Lejerle,  Anna 2 

Best  bushel  Mangle  Wurzels : 
First  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford 4 

Best  six  heads  of  Cabbage : 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Lejerle,  Anna.  ••••• ...r. ...••.•• 4 

Best  half  bushel  White  Field  Beans: 

First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 10 

Second  premium  to  John  Eimmel,  Jonesboro 4 

Best  peck  Limu  Beans: 
First  premium  to  A  M .  Fauley,  Urbana 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Garden  Peas — ^not  less  than  one  quart  each: 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  HaskelL,  Rockford 3 

Best  lot  of  Pumpkins : 

First  premium  to  Allen  Carr,  Du  Quoin % 

Best  dozen  of  Water  Melons,  donated  to  Society: 

Firdt  premium  to  A  C.  Stockwell,  Du  Quoin 10 

Second  pr«mium  toS.  J.  Davis,  Du  Quoin 4 

Best  dozen  Musk  Melons : 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 5 

Best  bushel  of  Carrots: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Vegetables  by  one  person: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna SO 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Garden  Seeds  raised  in  lUinoia — named: 
First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 10 

Best  ten  pounds  of  Tobacco,  on  the  stalk: 

First  premium  to  George  Cruz,  Elkville • •••....10 

Second  premium  to  Hardy  Cruz,  Elkville i 

Best  bushel  Sugar  Beets : 
First  premium  to  A.  M.  Fauley,  Urbana 10 

Awarding  Committee. — Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park;   Jasper  Messenger,  Belleville;   John 
Pierce,  Cobden. 

LOT  48— SWEEPSTAKES  ON  GRAIN,  GRASS  SEEDS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Farm  Products,  exhibited  by  one  individual  or  by  the  Treasver 
of  any  County  Agricultural  Society: 

First  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna |40 

Second  premium  to  P.  A.  Marsh,  Rockford    10 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  Garden  Products,  exhibited  by  any  one  individual  or  by  the 
Treasurer  of  any  County  Agricultural  Society: 

First  premium  to  Geo.  T.  Haskell,  Rockford 40 

Second  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 20 

Awarding  Conimiitee. — Zarda  Frost,  Elinmundy;  Enos  Smith,  Maiden;  Charles  Fangemtth, 
Edwardsville;  W.  Fangenrath,  Edwardsville ;  Daniel  Worthington,  Chicago. 
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LOT  49— FLOUR,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  ETC. 

Best  Barrel  of  Flour,  exhibited  by  the  manufacturer,  with  statement  of  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  wheat  used  id  manufacture  it: 

Krat  premium  to  V.  Beale  &  Bros.,  South  Pass $5 

Second  premium  to  E.  &  a  Fitigerald,  Benton % 

Bett  twenty  poundi  of  Butter,  made  in  May  or  June : 
Rrst  premium  to  G.  S.  Butlei*,  Payson 10 

Bast  ten  pounds  Fresh  Butter,  in  roll: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  Barnard,  Decatur , 10 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Harr,  Centr&lia 6 

Best  Cheese  one  year  old  or  over: 
First  premium  to  A.  &  W.  D.  Perry,  Payson 10 

Beet  Cored  Cheese  under  one  year  old: 
First  premium  to  A.  &  W.  D.  Perry,  Payson 10 

Bert  New  Cheese: 
First  premium  to  A.  &  W.  D.  Perry,  Payson 10 

Best  lot  of  Honey  not  less  than  tftn  pounds,  with  written  statement  of  hive  and  treatment 
of  Bees: 

First  premium  to  A.  M.  Pauley,  Urbana 10 

Second  premium  to  A.  B.  Kennedy,  Du  Quoin • 6 

Bert  two  Loaves  Wheat  Bread  made  with  hop  yeast: 

Firrt  pfemimo  to  Charles  Musson,  South  Pass , 

Second  {Hremium  to  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Du  Quoin 

Bert  two  Loaves  Wheat  Bread  made  with  milk  raising: 

first  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Du  Quoin 

Second  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin 

Beet  tiro  Loaves  of  Bread  made  of  unbolted  flour: 

FSrrt  premium  to  Miss  Maggie  Wilson,  St  Johns 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 

Bert  two  Loaves  of  Rye  Bread: 
Firrt  premium  to  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park 

Best  Sponge  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swan?rick 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  Lu  L.  Haworth 

Bert  Snow  Cake: 
First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 

Bert  Pound  Cake: 
First  piemium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead 

BestJeUy  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead 

Second  premium  to  Luciuda  Irwin,  Do  Quoin  

Ben  Fruit  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick 

Second  piemiom  to  Miss  Mary  L,  Halstead,  Decatur 2 

Vol.  m— 85 
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Best  Silver  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur ; H 

Second  premium  to  lirs.  J.  Nearing,  WaynesvUle 2 

Best  Gold  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Ne&riog,  Waynesville 4 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 2 

Best  Nut  Cake : 

First  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur 2 

Best  Doughnut: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville « ■    4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  V.  Barber,  Decatur 2 

Best  Ginger  Cake: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Deeatur 4 

Second  premium  to  Jennie  Miller,  Du  Quoin - 

Best  Quart  Sorghum  Molasses : 

First  premium  to  D.  B.  Neal,  St.  Louis,  Mo S 

Second  premium  to  John  Barringer,  Anna 2 

Awarding  CommUlee, — John  Pierce,  Cobden;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Gillham,  Alton;  Mrs.  Ella  Parker. 
Amboy ;  Mrs  Truman  L.  Pratt,  Dixon;  Mrs.  £.  Smith,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Horace  BracDej, 
Davenport,  Iowa;  £.  T.  Fomeroy,  Du  Quoin, 


CLASS  H— HORTICULTURE. 

A.  H.  DoLTON,  SuperintmdetU , 

LOT    60  — TREES   AND   APPLES. 

Best  display  of  Hardy  Evergreens — a  variety  from  Nursery: 

First  premium  from  0.  M.  Coleman,  Bloomington    $2^ 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phcenix,  Bloomington . . , li 

Best  collection  of  Apples — not  less  than  25  varieties : 

First  premium  to  Ben.  L.  Wiley,  Makanda  . .    35 

Second  premium  to  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt  Vernon 1> 

Best  ten  varieties  of  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois : 

First  premium  to  John  S.  Lawver,  South  Pass *) 

Second  premium  to  M.  L  Duulap  &  Sons,  Champaign 1<^ 

Best  ten  varieties  of  Apples  for  Northern  Illinois: 

First  premium  to  C.  H.  Dolton,  Doltou  Station ^ 

Second  premium  to  H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign 10 

Best  Siberian  Crab-Apples: 

Premium  to  il.  L.  Dunlap  &  Son^,  Champaign t 

B%9X  collection  of  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  Apples,  by  farmer  or  amateur: 

First  premium  to  H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign t<? 

Second  premium  to  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mt.  Vernon 10 

Awarding  Committee, — T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,  South  Pass;  James  M.  Harris,  Galena;   D.  Wil- 
mot  Scott,  Galena;  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park;  J.  W.  Fenton,  South  Pass. 
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LOT  51— PEARS,  PLUMS,  GRAPES,  ETC. 

BettcoUedion  of  Peaches,  by  &riner  or  amateur: 

First  premium  to  J.  M.  Galbraith,  Mi  Vernon $5 

Second  premium  to  C.  S.  Butler,  Payson S 

Beet  collection  of  Pears,  the  product  of  this  State: 
Firtt  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sona^  Champaign 10 

Best  six  Seedling  Peaches : 
Premium  to  Jackson  Cook,  Tamaroa S 

Best  twelve  specimens  of  Quinces : 

First  premium  to  V.  K.  Deyo,  Hakanda S 

Second  premium  to  S.  W.  Maxcy,  Mt.  Vernon  2 

Best  collection  of  Native  Cultivated  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  of  each  variety: 

First  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 15 

Second  premium  to  H.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign. 10 

Beit  Early  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each : 
Pint  premium  to  A.  H.  Dolton,  Dolton  Station 6 

Best  three  varieties  of  late  Grapes  for  table  use,  not  less  than  three  bunches  of  each : 

Fffst  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 6 

Second  pH^mium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin S 

Best  three  varieties  of  Wine  Grapes,  not  less  than  six  bunches  each: 
First  premium  to  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign 6 

Best  collectk>u  of  Fruits  by  a  Horticultural  Society: 
Albert  Dunlap,  for  Champaign  County  Horticultural  Society Silver  Medal  and  20 

AfcttrtUnff  CommiU&e. — T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,  South  Pass;  James  M.  Harris,  Galena;  D.  Wil- 
■ot  Scott,  Galena;  J.  W.  Penton,  South  Pass;  Bruno  Gansel,  Hyde  Park. 

LOT  52— CANNED  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS,  JELLIES  AND  PICKLES. 

Best  Crab-Apple  Preserves: 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton * $2 

BwtCrab-Apple  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Katie  Smith,  Du  Quoin 2 

Best  Plran  Jelly: 
Premium  to  E.  Onstott,  Du  Quoin ! 2 

Best  Quince  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Apple  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Grape  Jelly: 
Premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin 2 

Best  Peach  Jelly: 
Premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin 2 

Best  display  of  Canned  Peaches,  in  cans  or  glass,  put  up  in  1870: 

Fiift  ^mium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin , A 

Second  premium  to  Betty  Miller,  Du  Quoin ^ 
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Best  display  of  Cherries : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  E.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin $4 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  S .  D.  Smith,  Pincknejrille 2 

Best  display  of  Gooseberries,  ISYl : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  H.  S.  Hair,  Gentralia 4 

Best  display  of  Raspberries,  1 871 : 

Premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Dn  Quom 2 

Best  display  of  Fresh  Fruits,  in  cans  or  glass,  samples  distinct  from  the  foregoing: 
Premium  to  John  K  Elstun,  Du  Quoin 8 

Best  canned  Tomatoes : 

First  premium  to  John  R.  Elstun,  Du  Quoin 4 

Second  premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton , 2 

Best  preserved  Apples : 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 3 

Best  preserved  Pears : 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 2 

Best  Peach  Butter: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur 2 

Best  Apple  Butter: 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 2 

Best  Cherry  Jam : 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton 2 

Best  Sour  Pickled  Cucumbers : 

First  premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton S 

Second  premium  to  Nancy  L.  Poster,  Pinckneyville 2 

Best  Pickled  Mangoes: 
Premium  to  F.  N.  Phipps,  Benton % 

Best  Pickled  Grapes : 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead.  Decatur S 

Best  Pickled  Water  Melon : 

First  premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur I 

Second  premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur I 

Best  Pickled  Gherkins: 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur • t 

Best  Sweet  Pickled  Cucumbers: 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur S 

Best  Pickled  Cabbage: 

First  premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur t 

Second  premium  to  Nancy  L.  Foster,  Pinckneyville % 

Best  Cucumber  Catsup: 
Premium  to  Mary  L.  Halstead,  Decatur I 

Best  Tomato  Catsup: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearlng,  Waynesville 

Best  browned  pound  of  Coflfee; 
Premium  to  Mrs.  A.  Davis,  Du  Quoin .   t 
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Beet  Walnut  Catsup: 
Preminm  to  Mrs.  T.  J.  BiDgham,  Du  Quoin $1 

AusarSng  CommiUee. — E.  P.  Pomeroy,   Du  Quoin;  Mrs.  T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,  South  Pass; 
Mrs.  L,  H.  Colver,  Salem ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 

LOT  68— FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS. 

Best  display  of  Gladioli!,  in  bloom : 

First  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington : $8 

Second  premium  to  F.  E.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Dahlias,  named,  and  in  bloom : 

First  premium  to  Michel  Bt-others  k  Kern,  St  Loujs,  Mo 10 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  twelve  Dahlias,  dissimilar  blooms : 
Premium  to  Michel  Brothers  &  Kern,  St  Louis,  Mo 6 

Best  pyramid  of  Dahlias: 

First  premium  to  Michel  Brothers  k  Kern,  St.  Louis,  Mo 10 

Second  premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 6 

Best  pyramid  of  Mixed  Flowers : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  display  of  Everlasting  Flowers : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 5 

Best  display  of  Foliaged  Plants : 

First  premium  to  F.  K.  Phaviix,  Bloomington 10 

Second  premium  to  W.  N.  Harp,  Du  Quoin 6 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Cut  Roses: 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington/ '. 10 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Noisette,  Bourbon  and  Bengal  Roses : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 6 

Best  twelve  named  Roses: 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 4 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Verbenas  in  bloom : 
Premium  u>  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 6 

Awarding  Committee. — £.  P.  Pomeroy,  Du  Quoin;  Mrs.  T.  A.  E.  Holcomb,   South  Pass; 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Colver,  Salem;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 

LOT  64— FLORAL  DESIGNS,  BOUQUETS,  ETC. 

Best  and  greatest  variety  of  Cut  Flowers,  named: 
Premium  to  F.  K,  Phoenix,  Bloomington |10 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  Cut  Flowers,  without  name : 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington « 3 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  pair  Flat  Bouquets: 
Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington 5 

Best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  pair  of  Round  Bouquets : 
Premhmi  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington    6 

Best  Winter  Flower-Basket  of  Dried  Flowers  and  Mosses: 
Piemiom  to  Mrs.  J.  W,  Clements,  Du  Quoin 2 
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Best  Single  Hand  Bouquets : 

Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix^  Bloomlngton |S 

AtParding  Committee^— E.  F.  Fomeroy,  Du  Quoin;    M«.   T.  A.  E,  Holcomb,  South  P&m; 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Colver,  Salem ;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind. 


CLASS  I.    FINE  ARTS. 

A.  H.  DoLTON,  SuperirUendent, 

LOT  65— R^USICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
Best  Reed  Organ : 

Premium  to  St  Louis  Piano  Manufacturing  Company Silver  medal. 

Best  Square  Piano: 

Premium  to  St.  Louis  Piano  Manufacturing  Company Silver  medal. 

Awartiing  Committee. — J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville;  A.  C.  Hillman,  IrvingUm;  D.  Wihnot 
Scott,  Galena;  George  S,  Haskell,  Rockford. 

LOT  56— SCULPTURE,  PAINTING,  DRAWING,  ETC. 

Best  specimen  of  Sculpture: 
Premium  to  John  Hayden,  Carbondale Silver  medal. 

Best  Cattle-piece  in  Oil : 

Premium  to  E.  H.  Dewey,  Canton Silver  medal. 

Best  Lithography: 

Premium  to  J.  W.  McClure,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Best  specimen  of  Fruit  Fainting  in  Water  Colors : 

Premium  to  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington. ..  .^ Silver  medal. 

Best  specimen  Flower  Painting  in  Water  Colors : 

Premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick Silver  medal. 

Best  collection  of  Stereoscopic  Views: 

Premium  to  Giles  B.  Roe,  Paine's  Point Silver  medal. 

Best  Pencil  Drawing: 

Premium  to  Lilly  Swanwick,  Swanwick Silvw  medal- 

Best  Pencil  Drawing  by  girl  under  fifteen  years : 

Premium  to  Nannie  Swanwick,  Swanwick Silver  medal. 

Best  Ambrotype : 

Premium  to  E.  Wheatley,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Best  Oil  Colored  Photographs: 

Premium  to  E.  S,  Wheatly,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal. 

Awarding  CommiUee. — E.  P.  Fomeroy,  Du  Quoin;  Mrs.  T.  A.  £.  Holcomb,  South  Pass;  Mn. 
L.  H.  Colver,  Salem;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Kennedy,  Muncie,  Ind, 
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CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  SEWING  AND 

KNITTING  MACHINES. 

C.  W.  WxBSTVR,  SHperinUrukrU* 

LOT  57— MILL  FABRICS,  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURE. 

Best  piece  of  Coarse  Linen,  ten  yards: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  WaynesTille $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  display  of  Manufactured  Silk : 
Premiom  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearlng,  Waynesville $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  sample  Raw  Silk: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  Ji  Kearing,  Wajnesville $6  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  display  of  Cordage : 
Premium  to  Jas.  H.  MoConnell,  Springfield $10  and  Silver  medal. 

Amnhtg  CommiUee.^-JtjneB  M.  Harris,  Galena;  M.  C.  Kell,  Centralia;  Mrs.  Charles  Brad- 
)ej,  Decatur;  Mrs.  O.  W.  Bradley,  Benton;  Miss  Y.  A.  Casey,  Benton. 

LOT  58— HOUSEHOLD  FABRICS,  ILLINOIS  MANUFACTURE  (All  Wool). 

Best  (en  yards  all  wool  Flannel: 
First  premiom  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna $10 

Best  pair  all  wool  Blankets : 

Fint  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna 10 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 5 

Best  display  of  Yams : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Wsynesville 5 

Seooud  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna 3 

Beit  pair  of  Men's  Socks: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  £.  Scott,  Du  Quoin . .    .     6 

Seeond  premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Mills,  Atlanta 3 

Beet  pair  of  Ladies'  Stockings : 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  £.  Scott,  Du  Quoin • 5 

Best  pair  of  Mittens : 

Tjnt premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L.  Haworth,  Decatur • 5 

Secoud  premium  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Merrill,  Decatur 3 

Best  Coverlet,  (wool  and  cotton): 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  £.  Lipe,  Du  Quoin 5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  McElvain,  Du  Quoin 3 

Best  piece  Jeans,  ten  yards : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 10 

Seoond  premium  to  D.  W.  Leyerle,  Anna 6 

Best  ten  yards  Plain  Linsey: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna 6 

Second  premium  to  Yenus  A.  Nearing,  Waynesville 8 

Best  ten  yards  Plaid  Linsey : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Wayaesville $10  and  Silver  medal . 

Best  Carpet: 
Prsnium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna  • .    .»•• • ,.$6  and  Silver  medal. 
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Best  Rag  Carpet: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Mc£ivain,  Du  Quoin $5  and  Silver  medal . 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  S.  Adams,  Du  Quoin . , « |S 

Best  display  of  Linen  Goods : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Wajmesyille • 10 

Best  Flax  Sewing  Thread: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville ....•• 5 

Best  specimen  prepared  Flax,  for  spinning  thread : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna  . . , 6 

Best  specimen  Flax  Thread,  for  weaving  into  fine  Linen : 
Premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna 5 

Best  display  of  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Boots  and  Shoes :} 

Premium  to  C.  F.  Liekman,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal . 

Best  Cotton  Sewing  Thread,  spun  by  the  exhibiter: 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Anna 5 

AuHxrding  Commiltee, — Mrs.  Wilson  Marion,  Du  Quoin;   Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Deere,  Mt.  Vernon; 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Jackson,  Benton;  Mrs.  Smith  Johns,  Benton;  Mrs.  Wm.  Dudley,  Du  Quoin. 

LOT  69— NEEDLE,   SHELL  AND  WAX  WORK. 

Best  plain  Knitting: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  B.  Mills,  Atlanta |5 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville I 

Best  plain  Sewing,  the  samples  to  embrace  the  different  stitches  used  in  household  sewing 
and  repairing: 

First  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin , 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur S 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Vance,  Rockwood 1 

Same,  by  child  under  twelve  years  of  age: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  S.  J.  Ross,  Du  Quoin % S 

Best  Tidy,  by  child  under  twelve  years  of  age : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 5 

Second  premium  to  Hattie  J.  Ward,  Du  Quoin I 

Third  premium  to  Laura  C.  Ewing,  Du  Quoin 2 

Best  worked  Collar,  by  ohild  under  twelve  years  of  age : 

Premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville i 

Best  sample  Crochet  work: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 5 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Alice  Lipe,  Du  Quoin S 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Jones,  Du  Quoin i 

Best  sample  Knitting  work  : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur 5 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Maggie  Wilson,  St.  John 1 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville % 

Best  and  most  tastefully  executed  Patch-work  Quilt: 

First  premium  to  M.  G.  Hadley,  Carbondale ••  6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  Robinson,  Chicago t 

Third  premium  to  Mollie  Brassnell,  Anna • S 
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Stme,  bj  child  under  twelve  yean  of  age: 

Fint  premiom  to  Dr.  S.  M,  Woodaide,  Piookneyyille $5 

Second  premiam  to  Philip  Kimmel,  Elkville  8 

Third  premiam  to  Kelly  McKelvey,  Goulterville 2 

Best  white  Domestic  Coverlet: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  C.  Miller,  Anna t......* 6 

Second  premium  to  Miss  Mary  Fulton,  Sparta 8 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  W.  Lipe,  Du Quoin ••••••  2 

Best  Silk  Quilt,  not  before  exhibited: 
First  premium  to  Mrs.  M.  £.  Abernethy,  Centralia • 5 

Best  Lace-work  or  Hem-stitching: 

First  premium  to  Mrs  Wm.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur 6 

Second  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin,  Du  Quoin •••  ,.. 8 

Third  premium  to  Lucinda  Irwin^Du  Quoin 2 

Best  Transferred  Embroidery :. 
Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  M.  Beatty,  Jacksonville 2 

Best  specimen  Landscape  Embroidery: 
Premium  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Merrill,  Decatur 5 

Best  Worsted  Embroidery: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Mary  £.  Wheeler,  Tamaroa  ....•••..• • 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  W  R.  Merrill,  Decatur 8 

Third  premium  to  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Ewing,  Chicago • 2 

Be»t  Needle-worked  or  Floss  Embroidery: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  L  Haworth,  Decatur ••. 5 

8ecood  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville 8 

Third  premium  to  E.  N.  Clark,  South  Pass 2 

Best  Silk  Embroidery: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  L.  B.  Smith,  Springfield.. ..•• ••  6 

Second  premiam  to  Mrs.  Henry  Nunes,  Du  Quoin 8 

Third  premium  to  Mrs  W.  R  Merrill,  Decatur % 

Beit  sample  of  work  in  Wax: 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Haywood,  Du  Quoin • 2 

Second  premiam  to  Mrs.  B.  D.  Vandruver,  Du  Quoin 1 

Best  sunple  of  work  in  Feathers : 

First  premiam  to  Mrs.  T.  L.  Pratt,  Dixon • .  •  •  • •• 2 

Second  premium  to  Mary  £.  Hall,  De  Soto • • <^.     1 

Best  sample  of  work  in  Hair: 

First  premium  to  Wiley  Grey,  Elkville 2 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Monk,  Du  Quoin 1 

Best  s^hell-work : 

First  premium  to  Mrs.  Dr.  Vance,  Rockwood. 6 

Second  premium  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Taj^lor,  D«  Quoin 8 

Beit  Ladies'  Knit  Silk  Hose : 

Preninm  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing.  Waynesville 2 

Best  piece  of  fancy  Netting: 

PraAiom  to  Mrs.  J.  Nearing,  Waynesville •     1 

AwartUng  Coimmitee,--jBmeB  M.  Harris,  Galena;  M.  C.  Eell,  Centralia ;  Mrs.  Charles  Brad- 
lej.DeoUar;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Bradley,  Benton;  Miss  Y.  A.  Casoy,  Bentoo. 

Vol.  111—36 
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CLASS  L-NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A.  H.  DoLTON,  Svptriniendent, 

U)T  61— BOTANY,  GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Collection  illuBtrating  the  Botany  of  Illinois: 

First  premium  to  Dr.  George  Yasey,  Normal $25 

Second  premium  to  Profl  G.  H.  French,  Iirington 10 

Collection  in  Mineralogy: 

First  premium  to  Prof.  G.  E.  French,  Irvington 25 

Second  premium  to  Dr .  S.  M.  Woodside,  Pinckneyyille 10 

Collection  of  Fossils: 
First  premium  to  Prof.  G.  H.  French,  Irvington 20 

Collection  of  Illinois  Birds : 

First  premium  to  Henry  Faulkiner,  Du  Quoin 25 

Second  premium  to  John  Bulmer,  St.  John's 10 

Collection  of  Illinois  Shells: 
First  premium  to  Dr.  George  Yasey,  Normal • • 25 

Collection  of  the  Woods  of  Illinois: 
First  premium  to  Dr.  (}eorge  Yasey,  Normal 20 

Collection  of  Dried  Plants,  named: 

First  premium  to  Prof.  G.  H.  French,  Irvington 5 

Second  premium  to  Dr.  George  Yasey,  Normal 4 

Awarding  CommUtee. — J.  B.  Turner,  Jacksonville;  D.  Wilmot  Scott,  Galena;  Geo.  L.  Hts- 
kell,  Rockford;  A.  C.  Hilhnan,  Nashville. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AWARDS 

Hadb  at  the  January  Mkjetino,  1872.  on  Articlis  Entkbbo  as  Misgellanious,  at  thk  Faib 

HELD  AT  DuQuonr,  1871. 


CLASS  E— POULTRY. 

LOT  No.  89. 
Pair  Blue  Turkeys: 

Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield , ,.  Commended. 

Trio  Partridge  Cochins: 

Joseph  I.  Loose,  Springfield Highly  Commended. 

Oollection  of  Rabbits: 
Joseph  us  Yan  ci  1,  Du  Quoin Silver  medal . 


k. 
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GLAfiB  F— MECHANIC  AKTS. 

LOT  No.  41. 

8elf-«cting  Engine  and  Fire  ExtingaUber: 
BtbcockFire  Extinguisher  Company,  Chicago Silver  medal. 

Stofe  Pipe  Thimble  and  Ventilator: 
Lawrence  &  Miller,  Du  Quoin • Highest  Conmiendation. 

Auortment  of  Cat  Nails: 
Bellerille  Nail  Co.,  Belleyille Silver  medal  • 

LOT  Na  42. 
fliod  Com  Planter: 

Hugh  ^  Dyer,  Fort  Scott,  Kan. ..,,..  ...  • Highest  Commendation. 

Hingle  or  Double-seated  Boggy — top  or  open: 
Taylor  k  Bradley,  Decatur ,, , Silver  medal. 

Set  Buggj  Wheels: 
Woodbom  Wheel  Co.,  A.  Bybee,  Agtnt,  St,  Louis,  Mo ,. Highest  Commendation. 

Impfovement  in  Wagon  or  Carriage  Wheels: 
J.  R  Stuart,  Du  Quoin • .  •  •  • • . .  •  .Highly  Commended. 

LOT  No.  48, 

C  M.  Henderson  &  Ca,  Chicago  . , • Highest  Commendation. 

Gl^oerine  Soap: 
Joka  B.  Elstu  n,  Du  Quoin • • Commended . 

(^Mnsware,  Dlinois  manufacture: 
C  &  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Anna Silver  medal. 

HilfBinel: 
Muter  A.  Houks,  De  Soto • •  •  • .  .Highest  Commendation. 

LOT  No,  44, 
BiekLssh  Spring: 

J.  h  Post,  Ashley • High ly  Commended . 

Bead  Bk>ck  for  Saw  Mill: 
A  J.  Blakesley,  Du  Quoin  •••,••• • Highest  Commendation . 

Bleaoi  Jet  Pump:              i 
AMcCreary,  DuQucdn Silver  medal. 

Check  Bower  for  Com  Planter: 
flavofth  It  Son,  Decatur «  Highly  Commended. 

McunSe  Head  Block  for  Carriage: 
J.  C.  Bates,  Sparta • • Highly  Commended. 

CLASS  G— FAKM  PBODUCTS. 
LOT  No.  47. 

VXQITABLI8. 

CMtor  Beans: 
T.  8,  BUoC,  Coatterrille    • .  •  •  •  Highest  Commendation  • 
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CLASS  H— HORTICULTURE. 
LOT  No.  60. 

TBSXS  AND  APPLES. 

Best  Apples  for  Northern  and  Central  Hlmois,  not  in  general  ouUiTation  (Stanard): 
M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign , .Highest  Commendation* 

Dried  Fruits: 

Alden  Fruit  Preserving  Co.,  Anna *•••. Highest  Commendation. 

CLASS  K— TEXTILE  FABRICS. 

LOT  No.  67. 
Indian  Mallow  Fiber: 
James  H.  McConnell,  Springfield SIItst  m«dal. 

[  NoTB. — The  Committee  to  examine  and  pass  upon  Lot  67,  made  a  written  report  oa  tlif 
new  fiber  introdnoed  bf  Mr.  McConnell.  This  report  will  be  found  following  the  list  of  awards 
at  Winter  Meeting. — Sbobetabt.] 

LOT  No.  68. 
Carpet  Warp: 

Graham  &  Co.,  Rockford Highest  Commendation. 

LOT  No.  69. 
Rag  Work  Rug  and  Mat: 

Miss  Alice  0.  Farmer,  Belleville ^...^.^  ....•••* Silver  medsl. 


WINTEB  MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 


JANUARY,  1871. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED, 


K8SATB. 


For  the  best  Essay  on.  the  Preparation  and  ColtiTation  of  a  Fmit  Fann  in  Illinois,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  author: 
W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro $25 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Gultiyation  and  Preservation  of  Vegetable  and  Ckrden  Seeds,  based 
on  the  experience  of  the  author: 
J.  B.  Root,  Rockford $26 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax,  and  manufactures  therefrom: 
Jtmes  fl.  McConnell,  Springfield •       $25 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Manufactures  in  Illinois,  facilities  and  necessity  for  their  establishment, 
with  their  relations  to  the  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  State: 
James  T.  Bwyer,  Springfield •  • $25 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Planting  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees: 
H.  J.  Dunlap,  Champaign $25 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Principles  and  Plans  of  Landscape  Gardening,  as  adapted  to  beau- 
tiiying  the  homes  of  the  Farmers  of  Illinois : 
W.  a  Flagg,  Moro • $25 

For  the  best  Essay  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soap : 
J.  T.  Dwyer,  Springfield * • $20 

VCVKOAB. 

For  best  sample  of  Vinegar: 
W.  S.  Lamb,  Freepori|^ Silver  medal. 

wims. 

For  best  sample  Catawba  Wine,  vintage  of  1870: 
G.  Morlo t,  Basco • ••••••••.  Silver  medal . 

For  best  sample  Concord  Wine,  vintage  of  1870: 
6.  Morlot,  Basco • Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Clinton  Wine,  vintage  of  1871 : 
6.  Morlot^  Basco Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Herbemont  Wine,  vintage  of  1871 : 
G.  Moriot^  Basco Silver  medal. 

For  best  sample  Norton  Wine : 
H.  Fonk,  Bloomington ..• • • Silver  medal. 
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OIDIB. 

For  best  sample  of  Cider: 
G.  W.  Billiard,  Brighton .Silver  medil. 

GBBIN  VRUIT8. 

For  best  six  yarieties  Winter  Apples,  with  statement  as  to  quality  of  fruit  and  characteriatics 
of  trees,  by  one  individual  or  firm: 

First  premium  to  Seneca  Wood,  Springfield $10 

Second  premium  to  Seneca  Wood,  Springfield S 

For  best  collection  of  Apples,  shown  by  County  Society: 

Adams  County  Horticultural  Society — ^T.  Butterworth,  Seoretary,  Quinoy  .  •  •  .Silver  medil. 


INDIAN    MALLOW— {AiutilonAvioenncB.) 


BBPOBT  OF  SFBOIAL  OOMMTTTBE  AT  STATB  FAIB,  187L 


The  undersigned,  appointed  as  a  special  Committee  to  examine  the 
fabrics  manufactured  from  the  Indian  Mallow,  or  ''Stamp- weed,"  or 
"JBatton  weed,"  so  common  and  pestilent  in  all  our  corn-fields,  patented 
and  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  at  Du  Quoin,  by  Jas.  H.  McConnell, 
of  Springfield,  Ills.,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

That  they  have  examined  the  fiber  as  exhibited  on  the  stalk,  and  as 
dressed  for  use,  in  its  various  colors  and  qualities,  and  as  made  into 
thread,  cordage  and  ropes,  and  consider  that  its  promise  of  permanent 
utility  is  indeed  quite  flattering.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  de- 
testable weed  will  be  found  far  more  valuable  in  future,  in  our  rope- 
walks,  than  it  has  heretofore  proven  in  our  corn-fields. 

We  are  informed,  by  Mr.  McConnell,  that  it  will,  with  the  same 
ground,  and  same  care,  yield  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
than  hemp ;  that  the  ground  should  be  plowed  deeply  in  the  fall,  and 
lightlj  in  the  spring,  and  seed  sown  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  quarts 
to  sixteen  quarts  to  the  acre,  in  the  spring,  in  good  corn-planting  time, 
in  the  same  manner  as  hemp;  that  a  swath  three  feet  wide  can  be  cut 
with  a  common  reaper,  or  a  wider  swath  with  McOormick's  Hemp 
Beaper ;  that  it  should  be  shocked  the  same  as  hemp,  in  the  field,  till 
cured,  and  the  first  crop  water-rotted  the  same  as  hemp ;  after  this  a 
second  volunteer  crop  will  spring  up  the  last  of  July,  which  may  be 
cut  and  dew  rotted  in  October.  The  plants  will  grow  from  nine  to 
fourteen,  feet  high.  The  seed  is  separated  the  same  as  hemp.  The 
cost  of  cutting,  per  acre,  is  reported  to  be  75  cents  ;  the  cost  of  water- 
rotting,  $10;  the  cost  of  dew-rotting,  $5;  the  cost  of  hand  cleaning, 
$12 ;  the  cost  of  cleaning  with  machinery  less  than  half  of  that,  while 
the  coat  of  a  good  machine  need  not  exceed  $100  in  Philadelphia. 
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This  would  bring  the  actual  cost  of  the  fiber,  beside  rent  for  land, 
at  from  $19  to  $31  per  ton. 

The  Messrs.  McConnell  are  offering  to  contract  for  the  fiber  at  $100 
per  ton  for  all  they  can  get  of  water-rotted  and  of  good  quality,  and 
$75  for  dew-rotted.  But  hemp  of  the  same  quality  is  worth  from  $250 
to  $4:00,  which  leaves  them  a  bonus  of  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  on 
their  patent.  The  crop  is  said  not  to  exhaust  the  land,  if  the  refuse  is 
restored  to  it.  The  fabrics  exhibited  were  certainly  of  very  fine  qual- 
ity and  strength,  both  in  the  fiber  and  the  cordage.  It  receives  all 
sorts  of  colors,  and  retains  them,  it  is  said,  nearly  as  well  as  wool.  It 
is,  tli'ferefore,  of  great  value  as  a  warp  for  carpets,  rugs,  and  cloths  re- 
quiring color.  It  loses  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  hemp,  and  is  of  a 
texture  and  appearance  equal  to  the  best  Bussia  hemp,  and  said  to  be 
of  about  the  same  strength  as  Manilla  in  cordage.  But  your  Commit- 
tee are,  of  course,  responsible  for  none  of  these  statements,  except  for 
the  appearance  of  the  fabrics  presented  to  their  inspection.  They  odIj 
report  them  as  presented  to  them,  though  they  see  no  reason  to  call 
these  very  favorable  and  flattering  statements  in  question,  and  hope 
that  Illinois  and  the  great  Northwest  may  yet  find,  in  this  hitherto 
most  common  and  noxious  weed,  a  plant  of  great  profit  to  their  people, 
and  of  great  utility  to  their  race ;  and  surely  every  enterprise  for  de- 
veloping such  utilities  deserves  the  encouragement  of  our  Bociai  aid, 
until  its  fate  can  be  fully  and  finally  settled. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

J.  B.  TUENER, 

Jacksonville^  JU. 
EDWIN  SMITH, 

Davenport^  Iouhl 
S.  V.  R.  HICKCOX, 

Chicago^  111, 


PREMIUM  ESSAYS. 


WINTER  MEETING,  JANUARY,  1872. 


PREPARATION  AND    MANAGEMENT  OF  A  FRUIT  FARM 

IN  ILLINOIS. 


Bt  W.  C.  FLAGG,  Moro. 


The  first  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  farm  is  accessi- 
biKty  to  market.  It  is  desirable,  for  the  best  success  in  selling  the 
products,  to  have  not  only  a  profitable  market,  accessible  by  rail,  or 
market  for  distant  shipments,  but  a  local  market,  where  small  lots  of 
frwU  ripe  fruit,  and  the  various  odds  and  ends  and  waste  of  a  fruit 
ftnn,inay  be  sold  at  remunerative  if  not  profitable  prices.  The  more 
of  theje  markets,  of  course,  the  better ;  but  there  should  be  one  at  least. 
In  this  respect  the  Alton  fruit-growers  are  well  situated,  being  close  to 
large  local  market  at  St.  Louis,  a  small  local  market  at  Alton, 
in  du-ect  communication  with  Chicago,  the  great  fruit  market  of 
jtltt?  Northwest. 

A  second  and  important  consideration  is  the  particular  site  of  the 

fruit  fiirm  itself.     Taking  all  fruits  into  consideration,  we  find  that  in 

^06t  respects  the  best  fruit  soils  of  Illinois  are  on  the  bluffs  of  our 

rivers.    The  loess  or  bluff  formation  there  furnishes  a  warm, 

i'y  ftofl,  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  strong  as  could  be  wished,  but  well 

[wl^ed  to  giving  the  best  flavor  to  fruits.     In  certain  cases  we  find  a 

^srm,  rich,  black  soil  quite  successful  in  growing  large  and  fair  fruits ; 

ioagh  these  are  generally,  I  believe,  not  of  superior  flavor.    The  fruit 

should  be  protected  from  frosts,  by  elevation,  proximity  of  large 

of  water,  or  both,  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  the  rapid  changes  of 

contmental  climate. 
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A  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
best  for  fruit  growing.  This  is  simply,  I  presume,  from  its  being  a 
less  peaty  soil,  and  probably  warmer  and  drier,  from  having  been 
longer  above  water,  in  some  cases,  and  from  being  composed  of  more 
pervious  material  in  others. 

There  is  some,  though  not  a  very  great,  diflference  in  the  wants  oi 
different  species  of  fruits.  The  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  require  richer  soils  for  their  best  development  than  the 
Apple  and  Peach ;  the  Quince  wants  a  moister  and  heavier  soil  than 
the  Pear.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  best  soil  for  one  of  our  fruits  will  be 
pretty  well  adapted  for  all. 

Having  selected  a  proper  site  for  a  fruit  farm,  some  general  conside- 
rations of  its  best  mode  of  management  should  next  receive  our  atten- 
tion :  important  among  which  is  the  extent  to  which  a  fruit  farm  should 
be — that,  and  nothing  more.  Some  have  limited  their  culture,  not 
only  to  fruits,  but  often  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  fruits ;  and  generally 
with  disastrous  results.  The  majority  of  farmers,  fruit-growers  or 
others,  generally  succeed  the  best  by  what  is  called  mixed  farming. 
The  fruit  farmer  can  raise  cheap  pork  in  his  apple  and.  peach 
orchards,  and  should  keep  swine.  Often  he  will  find  a  flock  of  sheep 
the  best  scavengers  in  clearing  off  a  crop  of  weeds  in  an  orchard. 
And  taking  into  view  the  diversities  of  the  different  varieties  and 
species  of  fruit  in  their  time  of  ripening,  the  different  seasons  at 
which  they  require  culture,  training,  and  in  escaping  the  malign  in- 
fluences of  unfavorable  seasons,  we  may  very  safely  say  that  a  fruit 
grower  had  better  plant  more  or  less  of  most  of  the  fruits  successful  in 
his  locality.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  plant  many  varie- 
ties of  standard  fruits,  but  that  he  should  have  all  the  few  that  expe- 
rience and  observation  have  proved  to  be  in  all  respects  the  worthiest, 
thus : 

Of  Grapes,  the  Concord. 

Of  Peaches,  Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early,  Large  Early  York,  Old- 
mixon  Free,  Stump-the-World,  Smock  and  Heath. 

Of  Plums,  the  Chickasaw  in  its  varieties. 

Of  Cherries,  the  Early  Kichmond. 

Of  Strawberries,  Willson's  Albany. 

Of  Raspberries,  Philadelphia  and  McCormick. 

Of  Blackberries,  the  Kittatinny  and  Lawton. 

Of  Pears,  the  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Bloodgood,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Buffum,  Beurre  d'Anjou. 
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Of  Apples,  Sops  of  Wine,  Carolina  Ked  June,  Primate,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Porter,  Maiden's  Blush,  Jonathan,  Smith.'s  Oider,  Ben  Davis, 
Winesap,  Rawles'  Janet,  Willow  Twig,  Gilpin. 

Of  Quinces,  Orange. 

Of  Gooseberries,  Houghton's  Seedling. 

Of  Currants,  Cherry  and  Red  Dutch. 

For  all  these  fruits  deep  preparation  of  the  soil,  if  not  indispensable, 
is  at  least  very  valuable.  As  in  other  cases  of  planting,  however,  the 
ground  should  not  only  be  deeply  stirred,  but  afterwards  thoroughly 
compacted  by  harrow,  roller  and  clod  crusher,  so  that  it  may  hold 
moisture  and  "'dry  out"'  less  readily. 

The  best  times  for  planting  are  early  in  the  fall — that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  fallen — and  early  in  the  spring.  The  tree  or  plant 
should  thus  bo  well  established  before  the  winter's  dry  cold  or  sum- 
mer's drought,  as  the  case  may  be,  comes  on.  Both  of  these  are  quite 
injurious  to  the  newly  planted  tree. 

Lookmg  to  speedy  returns,  the  Strawberry  should  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  newly  planted  fruit  farm,  and  the  other  small 
fruits  are  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  later 
fraiting  species  under  way  as  soon  as  possible,  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  their  groMrth.  So  that,  if  means  permit,  a  pretty  general  planting 
of  aU  the  fruits  should  be  made  at  once ;  but  if  not,  the  small  fmits 
had  better  begin  the  work. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign,  according  to  any  general  rule,  the 
amount  of  land  that  should  be  planted,  in  gross  or  in  detail,  with  fruits. 
Starting  on  a  basis  of  forty  acres,  however,  I  will  endeavor  to  enume- 
rate the  number  of  acres  I  would  plant  with  the  different  fruits,  look- 
ing to  convenience  in  marketing  and  in  the  care  of  the  plants.  On 
high  priced  lands,  near  cities,  one  would  plant  more  small  fruits,  and  on 
low  priced  and  remote  lands,  more  winter  apples : 

3  acres  Strawberries, 

1  *'      Raspberries, 

2  "      Blackberries, 
1     **      Currants, 

1  "      Gooseberries, 

2  "      Grapes, 

I  have  found,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  small  fruits,  especially  of 
^wherries,  it  may  often  be  the  best  economy  not  to  give  them  sepa- 
rate ground,  but  to  plant  them  in  orchard  spaces,  pending  the  orchard's 
jrrowth.  The  culture,  of  course,  cannot  be  so  perfect,  nor  the  yield  so 
great  in  this  case,  as  a  rule ;  yet  I  have  found  Strawberries  to  often 


1 

acre  Cherries, 

1 

"    Plums, 

5 

"    Peaclies, 

6 

"    Pears, 

15 

."    Apples, 

1 

"    Quinces. 
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thrive  and  bear  better  under  a  moderate  amount  of  shade.    The  same 
is  specially  true  of  Currants,  and  perhaps  of  other  small  iruits. 

In  selecting  plants  for  fruit  plantations,  I  Would  prefer  those  of  the 
following  ages  and  description  : 

Strawberbibs. — Runners  of  last  year. 

Raspberries. — Last  year's  suckers,  tips,  or  plants  from  root  cuttings. 

Blaokbbbbies. — Last  year's  sprouts,  or  plants  from  root- cuttings. 

Currants. — Yearling  plants,  or  two  years  old,  from  cuttings. 

Gooseberries. — The  same. 

Grapes. — Plants  from  last  year's  cuttings. 

Cherries. — Bads  of  one  or  two  years,  on  Mahaleb  stock.  Morello 
stocks  are  better  in  some  respects. 

Plums. — Perhaps  root  grafts  of  one  or  two  years  are  as  desirable  as 
any  for  the  Chickasaw  varieties. 

IPeaches. — Buds  of  one  season's  growth. 

Pears. — ^Bads  of  one  or  two  yeare,  on  Pear  stocks.  A  few  varieties 
may  be  preferable  on  the  Quince  stock,  though  I  doubt  it.  There  are 
Duchesse  D'Angouleme,  particularly,  and,  perhaps,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Easter  Buerre,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Apples. — Root  grafts  on  long  roots,  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years. 
There  is  much  prejudice  against  root-grafting,  but  the  facts,  as  far  as  I 
can  get  at  them,  show  that  root-grafts  grow  and  live  as  well  as  any. 

Quinces. — Cuttings  of  two  or  three  years  old. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  theforms  of  trees  selected  for 
planting.  They  should  not  be  of  special  vigor,  though  they  should 
not  be  weak :  but  they  ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  a  good  shape.  The 
ideal  tree  should  have  a  single,  straight  stem,  surrounded  by  horizon- 
tal branches,  or  strong  buds  that  will  furnish  them.  Trees  of  this 
shape  are  stronger,  will  probaBly  be  longer-lived,  and  will  hold  and 
ripen  their  fruit  better  in  a  hot  and  windy  country. 

The  planting  and  management  of  the  diflFerent  fruit  plantations  natu- 
rally separate  into  Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Small  Fruit  plantations. 

orchards. 

In  the  Orchard,  my  later  practice  is  to  plant  all  fruit  trees  at  the 
uniform  distance  of  one  rod  apart.  The  advantage  of  one  uniform 
distance  is  easily  understood  by  any  one  who  has  attempted  the  culti- 
vation of  unevenly  planted  trees.  If  the  distance,  seem  somewhat 
close  for  some  varieties  and  species,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  or- 
chards may  remain  closely  planted  during  the  earlier  years  of  their 
bearing,  and  be  afterwards  thinned  as  their  needs  may  require.    By 
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taking  out  one-half  of  the  trees,  diagonally,  in  the  apple  orchard,  for 
instance,  the  remainder  will  be  left  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three 
feet;  and  by  taking  out,  some  years  later,  one-half  of  what  are  left,  one 
quarter  of  the  original  number  will  be  left  standing  thirty-three  feet 
apart  Peach  trees  and  pear  trees  may  sometimes  be  too  closely 
planted  at  one  rod ;  but  generally  a  little  shortening  in  will  remedy 
the  evil,  while  the  mutual  protection  afforded  by  the  trees  is  very  val- 
uable in  frosty  and  in  windy  weather. 

Planting  in  squares  or  oblong  blocks,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  trees  of 
the  same  variety  in  a  compact  body,  is  very  convenient  for  special 
culture,  which  some  varieties  need,  and  for  convenience  in  gathering 
and  packing  the  fruit.  It  is  convenient  to  plant  in  squares  of  one 
hundred  trees,  when  that  many,  or  more,  are  wanted  of  a  given  variety. 

Laying  off  the  ground  for  planting  may  be  done  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  by  means  of  the  plow,  the  line,  stakes,  etc.,  and  I  need  not 
8top  to  detail  the  various  methods.  For  rapidity,  the  plow  is  most 
to  be  commended :  for  accuracy,  the  line  and  pole,  used  as  described 
by  Thomas,  in  his  Fruit  Culturist,  page  55. 

Trees  and  plants  should  be  planted  in  deeply  plowed  and  well 
pulverized  ground  ;  and  it  is  better  if  this  preparation  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  field.  A  few  deeply  plowed  furrows  under  the 
line  of  each  row,  will,  however,  serve  a  good  purpose.  The  ground 
being  thus  prepared,  a  hole,  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  of  the 
tree  readily,  is  easily  dug,  and  the  fine  earth  can  be  thrown  in  and 
packed  closely  about  the  roots.  This  close  packing  of  the  soil  requires 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  coarser  and  looser  soils,  and  less  in  the 
finer  and  closer  soils.  I  notice,  as  a  consequence,  I  presume,  that  our 
Jforthem  Illinois  fruit  growers  recommend  tramping  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  while  our  Southern  Illinois  planters  seem  to  attach 
little  importance  to  the  practice. 

The  pruning  a  tree  should  receive  at  planting  is  another  vexed  ques- 
tion. So  far  as  possible  the  tree  should  receive  its  general  shape  by 
cutting  out  such  limbs  as  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  symmetry  of 
the  tree.  The  top  and  roots  should  be  equalized,  so  that  if  a  ti-eehave 
plenty  of  roots  its  top  may  remain  nearly  intact ;  whilst  if  the  roots  are 
scanty,  a  good  deal  of  the  top  should  be  shortened  in. 

One  or  two  exceptions  may  be  made  to  this  general  rule  of  pruning. 
The  Peach  tree  should  have  all  its  limbs  pruned  off  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  single  straight  stem  of  the  trunk,  which  should  be  cut  off  at  the 
uppermost  strong  bud.  The  Cherry  and  Plum  are,  perhaps,  best  left 
to  their  own  devices,  and  not  pruned  at  all. 
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It  is  an  adyantage  to  protect  the  trees  by  two  stakes  each,  driven  so 
as  to  ward  off  the  single-tree  of  the  plow  in  cultivating  the  trees. 
If  the  rows  of  the  orchard  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  the 
stakes  may  be  driven  on  the  south-west  and  north-east  of  the  tree,  so 
as  to  protect  the  tree  in  plowing  in  either  direction.  Even  with  care 
a  good  many  trees  are  permanently  injured  where  they  are  not  thus 
protected,  and  the  additional  expense  of  the  stakes  is  amply  remunera- 
ted by  the  better  condition  of  the  trees. 

The  best  common  crop  to  grow  in  an  orchard  during  its  early  years 
is  Corn.  The  amount  of  culture  the  corn  receives,  and  the  shade  it 
affords,  are  both  favorable  to  the  young  trees.  Koot  crops  do  not 
answer  so  well,  because  the  digging  of  them  in  the  autumn  sometimes 
excites  late  growth  in  the  trees.  Strawberries,  after  the  orchai'd  is 
well  established,  may  be  grown  between  the  rows ;  and  other  small 
fruits,  though  at  the  risk  of  their  being  in  the  way. 

Clean  culture  about  the  root  of  the  tree  is  an  essential  point  as  the 
best  preventive  against  borers  of  all  kinds.  Where  the  sunlight  comes 
strongly,  and  the  chances  for  concealment  and  moist  bark  to  operate 
upon,  are  less,  the  borer  does  not  seem  to  do  much  mischief. 

Washes  of  various  kinds  tend  to  promote  the  health  of  the  bark  and 
destroy  fungoid  growths :  and  some  of  them  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
the  apple-tree  borer.  Common  whitewash — better  still,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  salt  and  ashes — will  answer  a  good  purpose,  and  is  easily, 
rapidly  and  obviously  applied.  Soap  and  water,  or  other  alkaline  wash, 
is  good.  Mr.  Saimders,  of  the  Experimental  Gardens  at  Washington, 
recommends  the  following  wash  for  pear  trees :  Take  one  peck  of  fresh, 
unslacked  lime,  and  four  pounds  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  slack  with  hot 
water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  this  white-wash  add  one  ounce  of  pure 
carbolic  acid  in  solution,  as  purchased  at  the  druggist's.  This  is  thought 
to  be  a  preventive,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  blight.  I  have  known  com- 
mon oil  paints  to  be  applied  to  the  young  and  smooth  trunks  of  apple 
trees  with  good  results  in  keeping  the  bark  smooth,  and  apparently 
shielding  it  from  the  invasion  of  mosses,  and  probably  other  crypto- 
gamic  growths. 

In  plowing  an  orchard,  except  where  the  natural  drainage  is  good, 
or  tiles  have  been  laid,  it  is  best,  by  continually  plowing  to  tlie  trees, 
to  lay  out  the  orchard  into  ridges,  on  the  crown  of  each  of  which  a 
row  of  trees  shall  stand.  This  makes  good  surface  drainage  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

Pruning,  all  things  considered,  is  best  done  near  the  end  of  winter, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  after  the  coldest  weather  is  passed  and  before  the 
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sap  grows  thin  with  coming  warm  weather.  This  most  avoids  the 
effect  of  cold  on  the  amputated  limbs ;  but  to  make  all  safe,  and  for 
early  prnning,  it  is  better  to  paint  or  otherwise  cover  all  wounds  thus 
made.  I  assume  in  all  this  that  the  best  time  for  pruning  is  that  when 
the  tree  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  not  when  in  process  of  growth.  This 
ia  specially  true  of  the  cutting  off  of  large  limbs,  whose  removal,  when 
in  fall  leaf,  would  give  a  great  shock  to  the  vitality  of  the  tree. 

Orchard  trees  begin  to  bear  at  from  three  to  six  years  from  planting, 
and  this  brings  in  new  considerations  of  thinning,  packing,  marketing, 
and  otherwise  disposing  of  the  fruit.  Arrangements  should  be  made, 
not  only  for  packing  and  marketing,  but  for  the  utilization  of  waste, 
the  working  up  of  unsaleable  products,  when  prices  are  low,  and  the 
like.  The  Cherry  may  generally  best  be  packed  in  quart  Strawberry 
boxes,  and  shipped  in  crates.  Plums  may  be  packed  in  the  same  way, 
or  in  peach  boxes  or  baskets  made  a  little  closer  than  ordinary.  The 
Peaches  for  long  distances  had  better  be  packed  in  one-third  bushel 
peach  boxes ;  for  shorter  distances  the  Peach  basket  is  desirable,  be- 
cause it  bruises  the  fruit  less  and  shows  it  better.  Pears  and  Quinces 
may  be  put  up  in  the  same  kind  of  packages  as  Peaches.  Half  barrels 
are  recommended  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  they  have  not  been  much 
tried  in  the  West.  Apples,  if  early  and  handsome,  generally  sell  best 
in  small  packages  of  one-third  of  a  bushel  to  a  bushel.  Later  in  the 
season  barrels  are  better.  These  are  neater  if  made  with  flat  hoops. 
In  gathering  and  packing,  it  will  generally  be  found  best  to  exclude 
all  small  specimens  of  fruit,  as  well  as  those  that  are  not  &ir  and 
smooth.  Decaying  fruit  should  never  be  admitted,  nor  that  which 
will  probably  begin  to  decay  before  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  sometimes  requires  that  the  fruit  should  be  picked  when 
so  green  that  it  will  not  mature  well ;  but  this  is  the  better  extreme  of 
the  two.  Care  should  be  taken  to  retain  unbroken  the  stems  of  most 
fruits,  especially  of  the  Pear,  Apple,  or  other  long-keeping  sorts,  and 
of  the  Cherry,  which,  like  the  Strawberry,  should  be  gathered  by  the 
stem  without  touching  the  fruit. 

In  packing  fruit,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  package  uniform 
throughout,  so  that  the  fruit  exposed  or  first  seen  may  be  the  same  in 
quality  and  appearance  as  the  rest.  Care  should  be  given,  also,  in  the 
selection  of  packages,  that  they  be  clean,  neatly  made,  smooth  and 
uniform  in  appearance ;  also  to  pack  closely,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
loosening  and  bruising  of  the  fruit  in  transportation. 

Waste  and  over-ripe  fruit  may  be  disposed  of  in  various  waya. 
Apples  may  be  fed  to  hogs,  with  good  economy,  where  the  swine  are 
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turned  into  the  orchard  to  pick  up  the  wind-fells.  Hogs  will  thrive 
and  attain  a  good  degree  of  fatness  upon  an  apple  diet.  A  month's 
feeding  of  corn  will  then  fit  them  for  butchering.  Cider  and  vinegar 
may  also  be  made  from  defective  apples ;  but,  in  most  places,  the 
prices  will  not  make  this  much,  if  any,  more  profitable  than  feeding  to 
pigs.  Hogs  also  pick  up  the  waste  of  a  peach  orchard  well ;  and  the 
Peaches  too  ripe  to  pick  in  times  of  low  prices  may  be  canned  profit- 
ably.   Pears  may  be  canned  also. 

VINEYARDS. 

Taking  the  Concord  as  the  standard  Grape,  a  half  rod  each  way,  or 
640  vines  to  the  acre,  is  a  good  distance  at  which  to  plant  them.  Thej 
should  be  cut  down  to  one  or  two  eyes  at  planting,  and  encouraged  to 
grow  one  strong  cane  the  first  year ;  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes  the 
second ;  and  made  to  grow  one  strong  cane  for  the  third  year,  which 
may  be  permitted  to  bear  fruit.  Short  temporary  stakes  will  answer 
the  first  and  second  years ;  but  by  the  spring  of  the  third  year  these 
should  be  replaced  by  long  stakes  or  a  trellis.  Early  pinching  of 
shoots  that  must  be  stopped,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  vitality  of  the  vine 
by  removing  a  large  amount  of  foliage  at  once ;  very  thorough  stir- 
ring of  the  surface,  and  laying  the  vines  on  the  ground,  in  winter,  and 
perhaps  covering  them,  seem  to  be  the  three  cardinal  points  in  G-rape 
culture. 

The  simplest  mode  of  training  is  to  wind  the  bearing  shoot  around 
a  stake  of  good  hight  and  tie  it  strongly,  and  grow  firom  it  the  fruit 
laterals  which,  by  the  winding,  distribute  themselves  around  the  stake 
so  as  to  properly  dispose  of  the  fruit.  The  wood  for  next  year's  fruit- 
ing can  be  trained  to  the  same  stake,  or,  if  the  bearing  canes  are  strong 
or  numerous,  to  a  separate  stake. 

A  great  variety  of  packages  for  Grapes  are  now  used  ;  and  I  do  not 
know  which  can  be  placed  first.  The  simple  five  pound  box,  packed, 
half  a  dozen  each,  in  a  crate,  has  given  me  good  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
for  the  lowest  markets  a  larger  box  or  drawer  is  better,  and  for  near 
markets  cutting  the  Grapes  directly  into  Peach  baskets.  It  is  always 
desirable  to  handle  the  Grapes  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  rub  off 
the  bloom,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  characteristics  of  some 
varieties  of  Grapes. 

Grape  vines  should  be  planted  in  blocks  of  say  25  x  25=625  vines, 
or  about  an  acre  in  a  square.  Between  these  leaving  a  double  width, 
or  one  rod  between  squares,  will  give  abundant  opportunity  for  wagons 
to  pass,  teams  and  horses  to  turn,  etc. 
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BMALL  FBUITS. 

Strawberries  are  best  planted  in  the  spring,  in  rows  three  to  four  feet 
apart,  with  the  plants  abont  a  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  should 
have  most  of  the  leaves  and  the  larger  roots  cut  off  with  the  scissors, 
SDd  should  have  the  dirt  firmly  pressed  down  about  them  when  planted, 
which  should  be  as  early  as  possible  in  the  season,  that  they  may  be 
well  rooted  before  the  dry  weather  sets  in.  It  is  quite  essential  that 
tibe  ground  should  be  well  compacted  where  the  Strawberry  plants 
stand :  they  dry  out  and  freeze  out  worse  in  a  loose  and  well  aerated 
8oiL  I  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  but  I  suspect  that  in  loose  soils 
the  use  of  the  roller,  before  or  after  planting,  would  be  found  useful* 
Clean  culture,  and  a  careful  keeping  loose  of  the  surface  soil,  the  sum- 
mer through,  will  enable  the  plants  to  make  runners  enough  to  cover 
a  continuous^  strip  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide  in  each  row. 
These  strips  should  be  covered  by  a  winter  mulch  of  straw,  which  in 
ike  early  spring  should  be  removed  and  placed  between  the  rows,  with 
enough  coarse  manure  to  pretty  well  cover  the  spaces ;  thus  moisture 
and  nourishment  will  be  furnished  during  the  bearing  season.  The 
fatore  of  the  plantation  will  depend  on  a  good  many  considerations  not 
easily  foreseen.  It  may  be  found  that  the  plants  die  with  exhaustion, 
after  bearing ;  or  some  other  contingency  may  arise  that  will  make  it 
preferable  to  plow  up  and  plant  anew.  On  the  other  hand,  a  favor- 
able year  of  moisture,  after  fruiting,  may  show  the  second  year's  crop 
better  than  the  first,  and  the  third  greater  than  the  second.  I  have  a 
plantation  five  or  six  years  old,  parts  of  which  still  grow  fine  fruit,  with 
two  runnings  annually,  one  after  picking  and  one  in  the  fall.  The 
mnlch  thus  made  has  preserved  and  continued  them  in  good  condition. 

The  Strawberry  should  be  carefully  picked.     One  should  not  touch- 
any  part  of  the  fruit  except  the  stem,  and  should  be  specially  careful 
not  to  break  down  the  fruit  and  leaf  stalks,  nor  rumple  the  leaves  of 
tile  plant,  that  must  ripen  successive  pickings  of  fruit. 

For  packing  I  prefer  the  cases  containing,  each,  twenty-four  square 
quart  boxes,  two  tiers  deep,  of  twelve  boxes  each  ;  and  this  also  for  the 
other  small  fruits,  excepting,  sometimes,  the  Kaspberry,  which  may  ship 
better,  when  soft,  in  pint  boxes,  and  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  which 
are  sometimes  better  in  larger  packages. 

Raspberries  are  variously  planted.  My  preferences  are  in  favor  of 
planting  this,  with  the  other  small  fruits,  in  rows,  pretty  wide  apart 
between  rows,  and  pretty  thick  in  the  rows.  Rows  six  feet  apart,  and 
plants  three  feet  apart,  are  at  good  distances  for  Raspberries.  Raspber- 
ries are  not  so  profitable  as  other  small  fruits,  in  many  years,  but  can 
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hardly  be  endrelj  diaregarded,  as  they  form  a  succession  to  the  Straw- 
berry,  and  are  a  delicious  fruit 

The  Currant  and  Oooseberry  may  be  planted  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tances as  the  Raspberry.  Though  discarded  by  some  as  unprofitable, 
I  regard  both  as  desirable,  to  a  certain  extent.  They  will  bring  a  £ur 
price,  either  green  or  ripe,  in  most  seasons,  and  occasionally  are  in 
great  demand.  They  will  bear  a  good  deal  of  fair  fruit  under  neglect, 
and  with  proper  pruning,  culture  and  manure,  will  do  wonders.  In  the 
case  of  the  Currant,  the  dry  and  hot  summers  must  be  met  with  good 
surface  culture,  shade  or  mulch,  as  protection. 

The  Blackberry,  with  due  culture,  manuring  and  pruning,  is  wonder- 
fully productive,  and  its  fruit  is  unsarpassed.  It  is  best  grown  in 
hedge  rows,  about  eight  feet  apart.  This  and  the  Raspberry  must  be 
cleared  of  the  bearing  wood  at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  in  the  subse- 
quent winter,  and  it  needs  heavy  manuring  for  good  resulte.  This  and 
the  Raspberry  also  require,  for  good  development,  a  pinching  in  of  the 
young  canes  when  at  a  proper  hight  (four  to  five  feet),  for  next  yearns 
fruiting.  Care  must  be  observed  not  to  do  this  too  soon,  as  new 
growths,  that  do  not  mature  well,  are  apt  to  be  excited. 

All  the  small  fruits  are  valuable  for  home  use,  and  when  the  market 
is  glutted  may  be  changed  into  various  forms.  Wine  may  be  made 
from  all  of  them ;  jellies  from  all ;  and  all  can  be  canned ;  and  they 
may  be  disposed  of  in  that  shape.  Some  care  must  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, in  making  an  article  which  will  go  upon  the  market  in  competi- 
tion with  those  made  by  professional  establishments.  The  new  be- 
ginner is  apt  to  work  in  expensive  ways,  and  to  add  too  much  sugar  to 
manufactures  of  this  character. 

I  have  thus  spoken  briefly  of  all  the  more  common  fruits,  and  given 
*some  hints  as  to  their  management.  But  I  believe  I  should  conclude 
by  warning  the  enthusiastic  beginner  in  fruit-growing  that  this  pursuit, 
no  more  than  many  others,  is  the  road  to  fortune.  In  fruit-growing, 
economy,  perseverence  and  foresight  are,  as  elsewhere,  essential  to 
success ;  and  whilst  I  believe  wealth  awaits  the  careful  horticulturist^ 
yet  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  race  of  life,  we  find  more  fiailurea 
than  successes. 


CULTIYATIOlSr  AN^D  PEEPARATION  OF  VEGETABLE 

AND  GAEDEN  SEEDS. 


Bt  a.  6.  ROOT,  RooKVORD. 


It  is  not  so  many  je%r8  but  that  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  living 
men  that  not  one-tenth  of  the  garden  seeds  sold  in  this  country  were 
American  grown,  while  amateurs  and  private  growers  only  sought  to 
grow  those  most  common  and  easily  grown.    This  was  due  to  the 
general  belief  that  garden  seeds  not  only  could  not  be  grown  profit- 
ably here,  but  also  that  they  were  not  as  good  as  seeds  of  European 
growth.    The  adoption  of  specialties  has  become  a  marked  feature  in 
our  Agriculture  and  Horticulture ;  and  the  one  requiring,  perhaps,  the 
XDoet  of  patient  study,  application  and  experiment,  and  also  producing 
tbe  most  striking  results,  is  seed  growing.    American  enterprise,  am- 
bitions and  restless,  pushing  into  every  avenue  in  search  of  wealth  and 
independence,  has  made  this  the  subject  of  years  of  application,  until 
flow  nine-tenths  of  our  garden  seeds  are  grown  in  this  country,  not 
ilways  because  they  can  be  grown  as  cheaply,  but  more  especially  be- 
ctnae  they  have  proved  to  be  far  better.     Men  soon  learned  that  ani- 
mals removed  from  their  native  land  to  one  of  greater  rigors  or  ex- 
tremes must  become  acclimated,  often  requiring  several  generations. 
Later  they  learned  it  to  be  equally  true  of  trees  and  plants;  but  it  was 
a  long  time  before  Ajnerican  gardeners  became  convinced  that  seeds 
of  plants  grown  in  the  moist  and  equable  climate  of  Europe,  and  espe- 
cial^ of  England,  had  habits  of  growth  that  quite  unfitted  them  to 
vithstand  oar  hot  and  dry  summers.    Tending  to  delay  Americans 
from  learning  this,  was  the  fact  that  the  first  generation,  or  saving,  of 
wed  from  foreign  stock  rarely  ever  equaled  its  parent,  but  it  took  two 
or  three  generations  for  it  to  become  acclimated ;  but  now  so  well  is 
this  matter  understood,  that  no  large  gardener  will  accept  as  a  gift  seeds 
of  any  variety  (with  three  or  four  exceptions),  unless  he  knows  their 
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parent  stock,  for  several  generations,  has  been  grown  in  as  severe  and 
trying  a  climate  as  that  in  which  he  expects  to  plant.  Jf  any  a  crop  of 
Turnips  with  long  necks  and  email  bottoms,  Cabbages  with  long  legs, 
bnshy  heads  and  dead  leaves.  Lettuce  seeding  without  heading,  tell 
the  tale  of  their  foreign  nativity,  nntil  seeds  of  many  varieties,  marked 
"Imported"  or  "English,"  are  quoted  at  half  the  price  of  American, 
and  find  a  slow  sale  at  that. 

If  this  be  true  of  American  as  compared  with  European  seeds,  it  is 
equally  true  of  Western  as  compared  with  Eastern  grown  seeds.  The 
extreme  dryness  of  our  summers  is  very  trying  on  the  growth  of  seeds 
raised  elsewhere.  Moreover,  our  rich  soil,  the  use  of  labor-saving  im- 
plements, cheapness  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  dryness  of  our  climate  for 
perfecting  and  curing  seeds,  offer  facilities  equaled  in  few  parts  of  the 
world  for  seed  growing.  Several  large  Eastern  dealers  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  these,  and  have  established  seed  farms  in  our 
State,  until  we  probably  grow  more  garden  sieds  than  all  the  other 
Western  States  together.  Therefore,  since  this  promises  to  become, 
though  not  a  great,  yet  an  important,  industry  among  ns,  it  may  be 
well,  while  making  it  the  main  purpose  to  give  directions  to  amateur 
and  private  growers,  to  also  give  such  hints  or  general  ideas  of  com- 
mercial seed  growing  as  space  may  allow.  Of  course,  on  a  subject  so 
multifarious,  little  more  than  general  principles  can  be  given. 

First,  and  most  important,  is  the  selection  of  seed  stock.  The  careful 
and  experienced  seed  grower,  who  has  to  begin  the  business  anew,  goes 
to  work  carefully  and  cantiously  to  procure  the  best  of  each  kind ;  for 
are  not  vegetables,  equally  with  cattle,  swine  or  poultry,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  inheritance  ? — so  that  there  are  not  only  different  kinds  of  the 
same  vegetable,  bnt  also  different  strains  of  the  same  kind,  possessing 
certain  qualities  and  excellencies  capable  of  perpetuation  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  just  as  there  is  the  Short-horn  variety  of  cattle,  and 
the  Duchess,  and  the  Booth,  and  other  strains  of  the  same*  breed.  In 
iact,  vegetables  are  more  fully  subject  to  the  law  of  inheritance  than 
cattle,  and  possess  this  disadvantage :  that  while  cattle  bear  upon  them 
the  marks  and  proofs  of  their  purity  and  value,  the  seeds  of  vegetables, 
upon  their  face,  are  all  the  same — their  excellencies  being  intrinsic  and 
dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  grower.  Hence  the  large  demand 
and  certain  excellence  of  3eeds  of  old  growers  is  dne  to  the  fact  that 
they  not  only  procure  the  best  strains  to  be  procured,  but  have  also, 
for  many  years,  been  constantly  improving  them. 

No  department  of  Horticulture  promises  greater  returns  and  rewards 
for  patient  labor  than  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  vegetables.  Be- 
gin with  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  make  them  better.    True,  there 


is  a  Umit  to  this  improyement,  but  no  vegetable  of  onr  acquaintance 
has  yet  attained  it.  That  this  pays  every  grower,  needs  no  argument 
to  prove.  If,  by  care  in  selection,  a  vegetable  may  be  brought  to  grow 
even  one-fourth  larger  than  the  crop  of  your  neighbor  or  competitor, 
on  similar  soil,  the  profit  of  the  course  is  evident.  If- the  growth  be 
twice  as  large,  which  is  more  usually  the  case,  it  is  still  more  evident. 

A  certain  standard  or  model  should  be  adopted,  and  then,  by  selec- 
tion and  high  culture,  seek  it.  What  this  should  be  for  each  of  the 
different  vegetables,  and  how  best  attained,  will  be  specified  more 
particularly  when  treating  of  each  vegetable  separately. 

Next  in  importance  is  purity.  For  of  standard  sorts  each  variety 
pure  (save  in  exceptional  cases)  is  more  valuable  to  the  private  grower 
than  a  hybrid  or  sport,  while  for  a  commercial  grower  it  is  cheaper,  in 
the  end,  to  throw  away  impure  seed  than  to  sell  it  to  either  dealer  or 
planter.  This  mixture  or  hybridizing  occurs  when  the  pollen  of  one 
flower  finds  lodgment  on  another  of  a  different  variety.  Hence,  the 
greatest  liability  is  among  those  vegetables  which  abound  in  pollen  and 
have  prominent  blossoms.  Chief  among  these  is  the  CueurbUaceougy^ 
or  Vine  &mily,  and  particularly  the  Squash  and  the  Melon.  Whether 
the  pollen  is  carried  most  by  bees  or  winds,  we  need  not  discuss— for  it 
is  certainly  carried  by  both,  if,  indeed,  Mr.  Darwin  or  some  other  ob- 
server may  not  yet  prove  that  the  pollen  of  the  male  bloom  has  an  af- 
finity or  attraction  toward  the  female  or  bearing  blossom.  Certain  it 
is  that,  in  the  Squash  for  instance,  nature  manages  pretty  unfailingly 
to  carry  the  pollen  from  the  long  stemmed  conspicuous  male  to  the 
ihort  stemmed  and  more  modest  female  blossom. 

Whatever  may  be  the  process  or  the  means,  it  is  a  fact  worth  know- 
ing, that  if  a  high  tight  fence  stand  between  two  varieties,  even  of 
Sqnashes,  the  per  cent,  of  mixture  is  very  small. 

Of  this,  the  Vine  family,  it  is  not  safe  to  grow  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  or  an  allied  species,  within  several  hundred  feet  of 
each  other.  This  is  equally  true  of  Cabbages  and  Turnips.  With  al- 
lied Species,  as  Musk-melons  and  Cncumbers,  Cabbages  and  Turnips, 
it  is  often  claimed  no  mixture  occurs ;  but  it  certainly  is  true  that  the 
seed  of  these,  when  grown  near  together,  produce  an  unnsaal  number 
of  sports  and  abnormal  growths.  While  a  less  distance  is  safe,  yet  we 
always  seek,  on  our  own  seed  farm,  to  keep  allied  sorts  a  half  mile 
apart.  Corn  demands  as  great  or  greater  distance  to  be  safe.  Beets, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Celery  and  Lettuce  are  safe  at  a  much  less  distance, 
and  Bush  Beans,  Peas,  Parsnips  and  Tomatoes  have  very  little  suscep- 
tibility to  admixture,  and  are  safe  at  a  few  feet  apart. 
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In  secaring  and  retaining  purity  of  seed  stock,  it  is  rery  important 
to  attend  most  carefully  to  the  cnlling  and  rejecting  from  every  seed 
crop  all  sports  and  hybrids,  and  ill-formed  specimens.  With  nnprinci- 
pled  commercial  growers  this  often  is  not  done,  because  such  speci- 
mens are  usually  the  heaviest  seeders,  and  give  this  quality  to  the 
growth  from  their  seeds,  so  that  if  allowed  to  continue  a  few  ^nera- 
tions  they  certainly  run  out  the  purer  and  better  portion  of  the  stocL 

JEwrlmesB  is  a  quality  often  sought  in  a  large  class  of  vegetables, 
and,  by  care  and  attention,  it  can  be  greatly  increased  and  developed. 
For  this  purpose  only  the  earliest  ripe  specimens  of  the  earliest  crop 
should  be  selected,  and  in  no  case  should  the  crop  be  grown  out  of  sea- 
son. For  instance,  in  seeking  earliness  in  Lettuce  or  in  Cucumbers, 
they  should  be  planted  as  early  in  spring  as  the  season  will  allow,  and 
not  wait  until  any  convenient  time,  as  is  done  by  many  large  growers, 
knowing  the  crop  will  mature  before  frost,  at  any  rate.  Seed  grown 
on  sandy  soil  will  prove  earlier  than  that  from  a  heavy  one.  A  sandy 
soil,  too,  generally  matures  seed  more  perfectly  than  any  other,  and  if 
enriched  is  generally  the  best  soil  for  such  purposes ;  but  no  universid 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  perhaps  we  can  impart  most  information 
by  briefly  treating  each  vegetable  separately,  in  alphabetical  order. 

Beans. — Seek  a  thrifty  crop,  and  in  no  case  save  as  seed  the  scat- 
tered pods  left  from  a  crop  used  for  table.  Sort  over  and  pick  out  all 
imperfect  seed. 

Best. — For  Long  Blood,  select  dark  color,  small  red  leaves,  and 
cylindrical  rather  than  tapering  form,  for  beets  of  such  form  yield 
more,  pull  easier,  and  waste  less  in  use.  For  Blood  Turnip,  the  same 
leaves  and  color,  but  the  turnip  shape.  Bassano  should  be  of  rose-red 
color,  green  leaves  and  turnip  shape.  Carefully  cull  out  all  white 
roots.  Seek  to  correct  the  habit,  constantly  breaking  out  in  this  beet, 
to  have  several  little  tufts  or  crowns  of  leaves  instead  of  one. .  La.  all 
of  the  beets  seek  small  tap  roots.  In  any  of  the  newer  sorts  select 
according  to  the  introducer's  claims,  or  such  standard  as  promises  best 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  burying  roots  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
found  best  to  bury  or  cover  with  alternate  layers  of  soil  and  coarse 
manure  or.  litter,  six  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness,  until  there  is  a  foot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  of  covering,  gradually  added  from  time  of  pit- 
ting, in  early  November,  till  the  middle  of  December^  If  stored  in 
the  cellar,  some  soil  should  be  mixed  through  the  pile,  and  then  all 
covered  with  soil  nearly  dry,  to  keep  out  the  air  and  prevent  shriveling 
and  drying  up.  In  spring,  set  out  early,  in  deep  rich  soil,  and  if  the 
best  seed  is  desired,  break  off  all  seed  stalks  but  the  main  one  from 
the  center  of  the  crown,  and  throw  the  whole  strength  into  that  one. 
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The  seed  does  not  ripen  evenly,  but  when  the  earliest  are  ripe  the 
whole  stalk  may  be  cnt,  and  after  caring  a  few  days  all  is  ready  to 
thresh,  which  is  very  rapidly  done  with  a  flail.  A  bushel  of  large 
roots  yields  much  more  seed  tlftin  a  bnshel  of  small  ones ;  and,  in 
fckct,  this  is  true  of  all  the  root  crops,  fieet  seed  in  this  climate  is  lia- 
ble to  blast  in  unfavorable  seasons,  and  since  it  is  good  for  several 
years,  careful  gardeners  keep  a  two-years'  supply  on  hand. 

In  growing  a  quantity  we  usually  open  a  deep  furrow  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  in  the  bottom  run  a  subsoil  plow,  to  loosen  up  so  deeply  that  the 
Beet  can  be  pressed  into  the  yielding  soil  and  stand  against  one  side 
of  the  furrow,  then  cover  with  hoes,  light  plow  or  two-horse  cultivator. 
Give  clean  cultivation,  and  at  each  working  hill  up  slightly.  Never 
fitore  Beet  seed  in  quantity  till  well  cured  and  dried. 

Cabbagb. — Select  large  hard  heads  on  short  stumps,  with  few  loose 
leaves.    In  England,  where  Cabbage  is  said  to  be  grown  largely  for 
stock  feeding,  and  a  soft  busby  head  can  be  used,  it  may  be,  as  is 
claimed,  economical  to  grow  seed  from  headless  stumps ;  but  it  is  a 
costly  experience  here  to  attempt  to  grow  Cabbage  from  any  other  than 
the  largest,  hardest  and  best  heads.     Cabbages  stored  in  cellars  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  vitality  and  store  of  sustenance,  from  drying 
up;  and  stored  out  of  doors  in  pits,  only  the  greatest  caution  will  pro- 
tect from  danger  of  frost.    The  former  can  be  avoided  by  storing  in 
soil  nearly  dry,  and  the  latter  by  successive  coverings  of  soil  and 
litter,  or  coarse  manure,  as  for  roots.    If  the  frost  once  reaches  the 
heart  of  the  head  or  stalk  (which  may  be  known  by  its  being  water- 
cored),  it  is  useless  for  seed  purposes,  though  not  spoiled  for  use  or 
niarket.     In  pits,  always  store  with  roots  down  and  heads  up,  nip  off 
all  but  the  main  center  stalk,  and  as  soon  as  the  seed  pods  turn  purple, 
cat,  and  cure  thinly  spread  over  a  tight  floor  or  cloth ;  for  as  soon  as 
ripe  the  pods  begin  to  split  and  scatter  seed.    With  little  help  it 
threshes  itself.    To  grow  good  Cabbage  seed  involves  great  labor  and 
care ;  but  far  better  incur  this  than  use  cheap  foreign  seed,  which  will 
rarely  (and  invariably  in  a  dry  season)  produce  half  as  many  good 
heads  as  good  American -grown  seed. 

Caitlifloweb  seed  is  very  diflScult  to  raise  in  this  country,  since  it 
almost  invariably  blasts  in  the  blossom,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  use 
foreign  seed. 

Cabbots.— For  Long  Orange  seek  bright  orange  color,  small  neck, 
with  few  leaves,  and  cylindrical,  smooth  shape,  with  small  top-root. 
The  long  carrots  generally  are  too  long  for  their  thickness,  and  can  be 
improved  by  selecting  such  as  retain  their  thickness  further  toward  the 
bottom.    They  should  be  stored,  set  out,  and  treated  same  as  beets, 
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except  that  the  seed  ripene  unevenly,  and  must  be  gone  over  several 
times,  cutting  only  fully  ripe  heads  each  time. 

Celbby.- -Select  good-shaped  bunches  of  even  growth,  store  in  soil 
in  the  cellar,  and  treat  same  as  carrots. 

Corn.  —Though  Sweet  Corn  is  grown  in  nearly  every  garden,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  easily  saved,  yet  of  no  other  garden  product  is  so 
much  poor  seed  sold  as  of  this.  With  high  caltivation  get  a  thrifty 
crop,  and  then  when  the  milk  of  the  kernel  begins  to  thicken,  the  best 
ears  should  be  picked,  braided  together  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  to 
cure.  If  cut  up  and  put  into  the  shock,  or  if  left  on  the  stalk  to  cure, 
and  then  stored  in  any  quantity,  it  is  sure  to  spoil.  Even  when  spread 
out  thinly  on  the  floor  it  often  moulds  on  the  under  side.  Do  not 
shell  till  wanted  for  use,  or  it  may,  if  in  quantity,  heat  and  spoil. 

CuouMBBB. — Only  the  best  shaped  specimens  should  be  saved.    If 
earliness  be  sought,  save  only  the  first  ripened  ones ;  but  if  a  prolific 
habit  is  to  be  encouraged,  then  pick  the  earlier  ones  and  allow  to  ripen 
only  the  later  ones,  from  the  extremities  of  the  vines.    But  in  snch 
case  pains  should  always  be  taken  to  pick  and  throw  away,  while  small, 
all  nubbins  and  ill-shaped  specimens,  and  thus  put  the  whole  strengdi 
of  the  vines  into  good  ones.    The  seed  acquires  greater  vitality  and 
cleans  nicer  if  allowed  to  stand  until  dead  ripe — so  ripe  as  to  be  nearly, 
but  not  quite,  soil.    The  cucumbers  are  then  split  in  two,  lengthwise, 
and  the  seed  and  pulp  removed,  with  wooden  or  iron  pads  or  spoons, 
after  which  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  stand  three  days,  when  the  seed 
is  washed  by  pouring  them,  with  water  added,  from  one  vessel  into 
another,  when  the  good  seeds  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  the  pulp  and 
light  seed  float  ofl^.    They  are  then  thinly  spread  and  dried  till  "as  dry 
as  a  bone,"  else  it  is  unsafe  to  store  them  in  any  quantity.     In  com- 
mercial growing  we  use  the  same  principles,  but  facilitate  the  process  by 
the  use  of  water-power,  and  a  combination  of  sieves  similar  to  a  fan- 
ning mill,  under  water. 

A  few  seeds  may  be  washed  very  nicely,  without  fermentation,  by 
rubbing  and  working  them  in  pure  white  sand  and  then  washing  them 
in  several  waters.  The  sand  must  be  free  from  dirt,  or  the  seeds  will 
have  a  dull,  dirty  look.  If  it  be  perfectly  clean  the  seeds  will  come 
out  very  white  and  nice. 

Ego  Plant. — Peel  and  slice  the  fruit,  and  then  squeeze  the  seed 
from  each  piece  separately,  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  then  pour  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  as  with  cucumbers.  Never  allow  them  to  ferment 
in  the  least,  or  they  will  sprout  and  spoil.  Likewise  they  must  be 
dried  rapidly,  for  if  allowed  to  stand  over  night  with  the  sur&ce  of 
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the  Beed  still  soft,  it  is^Bore  to  sprout    Probably  half  the  seed  of  this 
froit  sold  thronghont  the  country  is  poor  from  this  cause. 
EoHL  Rabl — See  Turnip. 

Lbttuoe. — Select  seed  from  plants  that  remain  the  longest  without 
nmning  to  seed.  When  so  ripe  as  to  shell  out,  cut,  and  gather  upon 
stunt  sheets,  and  thresh  with  a  flail,  and  clean  by  winnowing  on  a 
breezy  day  or  with  the  fan. 

Melons. — Select  such  specimens  as  possess  the  qualities  you  wish  to 
perpetuate,  dean  and  treat  same  as  cucumber  seed,  except  they  need 
to  stand  only  24  to  86  hours. 

Onions. — Select  only  the  best  bulbs  for  seed.  Set  them  in  furrows 
three  feet  apart,  four  inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  furrows. 
Cover  lightly,  and  at  each  hoeing  hill  up  a  little  until  the  stalks  are 
covered  up  to  the  sweU.  This  aids  in  time  of  drouth,  and  also  pre- 
vents the  stalk  from  breaking  up  under  the  weight  of  the  seed  head, 
tnd  from  lodging  in  a  wind.  When  a  few  of  the  seed  vessels  of  any 
head  begin  to  crack  open,  it  should  be  cut  with  a  few  inches  of  the 
stalk,  and  spread  in  an  airy  place,  not  more  than  four  inches  deep,  and 
s&red  several  times  a  day.  If  a  large  quantity  is  grown,  it  is  best  to 
spread  on  lattice  work  or  lath  work,  raised  a  few  inches  above  a  tight 
floor,  so  the  air  can  circulate  readily  through  it.  In  three  or  four 
▼eeks,  when  thoroughly  cured,  it  can  be  stored  away  till  convenient  to 
thresh  and  dean,  which  is  easily  done  with  flail  and  fan.  Sometimes 
the  fan  will  not  clean  perfectly.  In  that  case  sink  in  water  and  pour 
off  the  chaff  with  the  water,  and  dry  thoroughly  the  good  clean  seed 
whidi  sinks  to  the  bottom. 

Parsnip. — Select  the  best  roots  and  treat  same  as  beets,  fiy  grow- 
ing very  large  roots,  and  setting  them  two  feet  by  three,  a  much  larger 
jield  will  be  obtained  than  from  the  same  amount  of  small  roots  set 
dose. 

Peas — ^Are  always  buggy  in  this  climate,  if  sown  early.  They  are 
less  infested  if  sown  late  in  the  season,  but  yield  lightly,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  mildew  if  any  cold  rains  occur  in  August  and  September. 
Hence  most  of  our  seed  peas  are  grown  in  Canada. 

PffppKB. — ^Dry  the  peppers  by  hanging  on  strings  in  a  dry  place, 
and  remove  seeds  at  your  leisure ;  or  if  seed  is  removed  earlier,  do  it 
while  holding  the  pepper  under  water,  to  protect  the  eyes. 

Radish. — Sow  early,  so  as  to  let  the  seed  ripen  during  the  heat  of 

midsummer.    Cull  out  all  sprouts  and  mongrels,  saving  seed  only  from 

thrifty,  well-shaped  roots.    Do  not  cut  the  stalks  until  the  seed  pods 

are  thoroughly  ripe  and  dry,  else  they  dry  down  upon  the  seed  and 
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threshing  becomes  a  slow  business.  Seed  saTed  from  radishes  grown 
from  English  seed  will,  the  first  year,  produce  poor  roots,  but  bj  the 
second  and  third  savings  it  will  become  acclimated  and  produce  the 
finest  roots.  Hence,  see  to  it,  always,  that  your  seed  has  for  several 
generations  been  American-grown. 

Squash. — Be  snre  to  plant  the  different  varieties  a  long  way  i^Mirt,  to 
avoid  intermixture.  Summer  Squash  seed  should  be  treated  quite  the 
same  as  cucumber  seed,  but  Winter  Squashes  yield  more  and  better 
seed  if  stored  till  mid- winter,  when  they  are  fully  matured,  and,  like  a 
winter  apple,  become  ready  for  use.  The  seeds  often  increase  in 
weight  one-fifth  after  storage. 

Spinach. — See  Lettuce. 

ToicATo. — Grow  plants  early  in  the  hot-bed,  with  room  enough  to 
be  strong  and  stocky.  Transplant  at  least  twice  before  removing  to 
the  field.  Rant  on  good  ground,  and  sdect  for  seed  only  the  earliest 
and  best  fruit,  and  then  clean  in  the  manner  described  for  cucumbers, 
except  they  do  not  need  to  ferment  more  than  one  day,  at  most. 

Turnips. — Store  the  roots  in  the  manner  recommended  for  beets; 
save  seed  as  advised  for  cabbages.  In  no  case  save  seed  from  a  long- 
necked  or  thick,  bushy-topped  specimen.  If  you  do  not  grow  your 
own,  be  sure  you  get  American  instead  of  English  seed,  though  its  cost 
be  twice  as  much. 

Thus  we  have  sought  to  briefly  give  some  of  the  directions  we  deem 
most  important  to  secure  pure  seeds ;  and  while  we  do  not  advise  say 
one  to  grow  his  own  seed,  if  he  can  get  them  of  a  reliable  grower,  yet 
he  had  better,  by  far,  grow  his  own,  though  it  be  at  five  times  the  ex* 
pense,  rather  than  use  such  seed  as  oiten  is  sold  by  irresponsible 
dealers,  both  English  and  American. 

The  best  seed  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  Poor  seed,  if  used,  is 
very  costly,  even  as  a  gift. 


CULTIVATION  OP  FLAX,  AND  MANUFAOTUEES 

THEREFROM. 


Bt  J.  H.  MoCONKELL,  SpRDiGnsLD. 


Of  all  the  various  commodities  susceptible  of  textile  adaptation, 
there  is  no  single  product  of  greater  importance  than  Flax.  Its  fiber, 
in  strength,  beauty,  and  durability,  so  far  surpasses  cotton  as  to  be 
indispensable  for  certain  usee,  in  defiance  of  all  competition.  As  a 
crop,  it  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  Old  World, 
where  it  has  received  royal  patronage,  and  has  always  been  a  source 
of  wealth,  and  of  comparative  independence,  to  those  who  have  en- 
coomged  its  growth. 

No  field  crop,  perhaps,  requires  such  constant  and  careful  attention, 
and  in  torn,  no  crop  more  clearly  indicates,  or  more  richly  rewards  the 
ineretBed  care  bestowed  upon  it 

Flax  is  grown  both  for  its  fiber  and  its  seed.  It  is  grown  on  a  va- 
riety of  soik,  but  can  only  be  brought  to  its  fullest,  perfection  in  a  rich, 
deep,  and  moderately  moist  soil,  containing  much  vegetable  matter  in 
its  composition.  Oood  com  lands  generally  will  grow  excellent  flax. 
Whatever  land  is  selected,  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  harrowed, 
and  rolled  repeatedly,  until  a  very  fine  tilth  is  reached.  Flowing 
Bhould  take  place  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  complete  departure  of 
firosts  will  permit,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  immediately  after. 
Harrow  the  seed  in  well;  and  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  land  again 
with  a  light  roller,  in  order  to  secure  an  evenness  of  vegetation.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  must  depend  upon  the  object  you  have  in  culti- 
Tsting  the  plant  If  for  its  fiber,  sow  evenly  about  two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  sere.  If  you  desire  to  raise  seed,  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre 
will  be  snfiScient.  Much  care  should  be  taken  to  select  good  seed,  as 
the  entire  success  of  the  crop  will  depend  materially  upon  this  point. 
Seed  proper  for  cultivation  are  bright,  smooth  and  very  slippery,  and 
plump  and  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water.    The  interior  of  the  seed, 
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when  broken  open,  should  present  a  yellowish-green  appearance,  and 
taste  sweet  and  oily.  A  good  warm  rain,  soon  after  the  seed  have 
been  sown,  will  secure  a  good  ^^  stand  "  of  flax,  and  a  handsome  yield 
may  generally  be  relied  upon. 

In  order  that  the  flax  plants  may  thrive  to  the  best  advantage,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  field  be  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  order  to  secure  this 
end,  good  clean  land  should  always  be  selected  for  a  flax  field.  Land 
which  has  grown  corn  the  season  previous  is  recommended.  If  such 
land  is  chosen,  and  is  well  prepared  in  the  spring,  few  or  no  weeds 
will  make  their  appearance  ;  but  if  any  do,  they  ought  to  be  promptly 
extirpated. 

If  the  foregoing  plan  has  been  carefully  pursued,  you  will  soon  have 
a  crop  of  flax,  which  must  be  harvested  by  some  means  or  other.  For- 
merly all  flax  was  pulled,  but  the  present  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the 
prices  which  labor  at  present  commands,  render  this  practice,  as  ap- 
plied to  large  crops,  unprofitable,  if  not  in  fact  impossible. 

When  seed  is  made  the  object  of  cultivation,  the  crop  can  be  most 
economically  and  expeditiously  harvested  with  an  ordinary  reaping 
machine;  but  when  the  fiber  alone  is  desired,  this  method  of  harvest- 
ing is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  machine  has  yet  been  constructed 
which  can  cut  the  stalks  so  low  as  to  avoid  wasting  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  plant.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  waste,  we  must  still 
rely  upon  the  machines.  We  can  better  afford  to  make  up  this  waste 
by  raising  more  fiax,  rather  than  to  employ  so  much  manual  labor  as 
would  be  requisite  to  pull  our  crops. 

If  the  finest  fiber  is  sought  after,  the  crop  should  be  harvested  as 
soon  as  the  blossoms  have  fallen  off.  The  plants  should  be  bound  in 
small  bundles,  and  immediately  submitted  to  the  water-rotting  process. 
If  you  contemplate  dew-rotting  the  plants,  allow  them  to  stand  until 
nearly  ripe.  As  soon  as  they  are  cut  down,  bind  the  plants  in  small 
bundles,  and  place  them  in  shocks  of  convenient  size,  to  cure.  When 
sufficiently  cured,  stack  them  well,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the 
season  for  dew-rotting  arrives,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  October. 
If  the  seed  is  desired,  allow  the  crop  to  stand  until  ripe,  and  then  treat 
it  substantially  in  the  same  manner  as  oats« 

The  introduction  of  effective  machinery  for  cleaning  out  the  fiber, 
and  improved  machines  for  threshing  out  the  seed,  greatly  facilitate 
the  preparation  of  flax  crops,  and  dispense  with  the  laborious  methods 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Ten  bushels  of  seed,  and  600  pounds  of  fiber,  are 
good  average  crops,  but  frequently  as  many  as  twenty  bushels  of  seed, 
per  acre,  are  grown  on  the  fertile  lands  of  Illinois. 
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To  say  that  Finx  in  a  profitable  crop  wonld  be  a  random  statement, 
and  probably  not  universally  tme ;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  successful 
and  {H*ofitable  growth  of  Flax  in  Illinois,  during  this  last  season,  I 
would  state  that  farmers  of  Champaign  county  sold  their  Flax  straw 
at  a  price  which  paid  all  the  expenses  of  raising  the  crop,  and  had  left 
for  profit  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  which  they  sold 
at  $2  50  per  bushel. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  seed  and  fiber  markets  render  Flax-growing 
a  somewhat  precarious  business,  and  many  farmers  cling  to  the  opinion 
that  Flax-growing  is  not  usually  profitable,  unless  the  straw  is  in  de- 
mand at  good  prices. 

From  the  seed  of  the  Flax-plant  we  have  the  linseed-oil  of  com- 
merce, and  the  refuse  called  oil-cake,  so  useful  in  the  feeding  economy 
of  the  farm.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and  can  be  advantageously  fed  to 
all  kinds  of  live-stock. 

Linen  is  the  principal  fabric  manufactured  from  flax-fiber.  It 
comes  to  us  from  abroad  under  various  names,  such  as  Irish,  Scotch, 
Eoglisb,  etc.  Of  linen  goods,  there  are  various  grades  and  qualities. 
We  have  ^'drill,"  which  is  twilled  linen,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  panta- 
loons, and  then  there  are  linen  goods  called  "cambric,"  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  and  possess  a  beautiful  silk-like  appearance.  Flax  is 
also  extensively  introduced  into  certain  classes  of  woolen  goods,  in 
order  to  impart  an  increased  brilliancy  to  their  texture. 

The  finer  grades  of  fiber  are  susceptible  of  the  finest  adaptations. 
From  it  we  have  those  costly  foreign  laces,  and  articles  which  are  as 
delicate  as  the  imagination  can  conceive  of,  or  skilled  workmanship 
execute.  So  fine  indeed  can  this  fibre  be  worked,  that  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  single  pound  of  manufactured  flax  has  been*  sold  for 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Very  little  fine  flax-fiber  is  at  present  produced  in  our  country,  and 
in  fact  this  interest  has  so  signally  subsided  that  it  no  longer  receives 
a  mention  in  the  general  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  surprise  to  foreigners  that  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  onrs,  with  a  soil  so  varied,  and  with  a  climate  so  well 
adapted  to  its  growth,  that  the  production  of  fine  flax-fiber  should  be 
aQ  but  entirely  neglected,  and  that  with  a  people  so  enterprising  and 
energetic,  we  have  scarcely  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  linen 
manufacture  into  this  country.  To-day,  as  twenty  years  ago,  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Belgium  supply  us  with  everything  in  the  line  of 
linen  goods.  Our  flax  manufacturers  are  at  present  confined,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  few  thread  manufacturing  establishments,  and  our  fiax 
mills,  which  offer  ^  fnir  market  for  our  raw  flax-straw.    From  this 
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straw  is  obtained  am  inferior  article  of  fiber»  wliieh  is  converted  into 
baling-rope,  bagging,  and  a  good  article  of  paper. 

The  great  draw-back  to  ihe  increased  production  of  flax-fiber,  at 
present,  as  heretofore,  is  the  inimense  amount  of  labor  required  to  pre 
pare  good  fiber.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare,  directlj 
from  the  unrotted  straw,  "Flax  Cotton,'*  whidi  can  be  readily  spnn  on 
cottcm  machinery.  Clanssen,  no  doubt,  has  made  the  nearest  approach 
to  snccess.  But  those  who  fondly  hoped  that  his  efforts  might  be 
crowned  with  success,  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for,  at  best,  he 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  nearly  worthless  article,  and  his  whole 
experiment  was  substantially  A  failure. 

We  often  read  startling  accovnts  of  marvellous  successes  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  "Flax  Cotton."  We  silently  rejoice,  and  anxiously  await 
substantial  proof  of  this  success,  in  the  shape  of  mills,  which  will  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  our  rough  straw. 

But  this  proof  never  comes,  and  we  awake  to  the  uncomfortable 
realization  of  having  been  "  humbugged." 

Yet,  until  such  machines  are  introduced,  flax-fiber  growing  can 
hardly  assume  proportions  of  any  magnitude  in  our  country. 

Our  farmers  cannot  afford  to  waste  their  time  in  competing  with  the 
penny-paid  laborers  of  the  European  despotisms. 

When  approved  machinery  is  introduced,  which  will  do  for  flax  all 
that  Eli  Whitney's  Cotton-Gin  has  done  for  cotton,  then  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  stand  ready  to  furnish  flax  in  undreamed-of  quantities,  suffi- 
cient, if  necessary,  to  carpet  Great  Britain  and  all  the  flax-growing 
districts  which  border  on  the  "Ehine,"  or  line  the  shores  of  the 
"Zuyder  Zee." 
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At  the  Winter  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  the  year  1866,  my 
Tiews  on  the  Manufacturing  interests  of  l^e  State  of  Illinois,  and  Aeir 
rdatiye  connection  with  her  Oommeree  and  Agricnltore,  wete  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  an  Essay,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Executiye 
Board,  and  was  subsequently  published  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Since  that  time  the  State  of  Illinois  has  taken  great  and  unlooked- 
for  strides  in  her  manu£Etetures.  Many  new  industries  have  been 
iiceeesfully  introduced,  some  of  them  being  of  a  novel  and  unlooked- 
for  character. 

Very  few  of  our  manufacturing  establishments  have  fidled  in  being 
prv^table ;  and  when  they  have  not  been  profitable,  the  causes  of  fiEul- 
ure  can  be  readily  traced  to  some  radical  defect  in  the  machinery  and 
management,  or  to  the  want  of  sufficient  capital,  and  not  to  over- 
stocked markets,  falling  prices,  or  outside  or  home  competition — the 
usual  sources  of  embarrassment  surrounding  manufacturing  bodies. 

Our  people  are  becoming  slowly  convinced  of  the.great  fact  which 
other  communities  have  practically  illustrated,  in  the  prosperity  flowing 
from  diversified  home  industries:  that  the  &rm  and  the  furnace,  the 
workshop  and  the  factory,  the  railroad  and  the  water  (a-aft,  must  exist 
within  sight  of  each  other,  and  are  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
each  other  as  are  the  bricks,  m^tar  and  materials  in  the  erection  of 
our  buildings. 

The  most  fertile  agricultural  soils  will  soon  become  exhausted  by 
continned  grazing  and  cropping,  and  have  to  be  renewed  with  manures, 
at  great  cost  and  labor,  to  liable  them  to  keep  up  the  supplies  for  the 
population  who  are  non-produoers  of  food.    The  mere  plowing  and 
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Btirring  the  soil  is  not  agricaltare.  Farm  landB  must  be  fed  as  well  as 
worked,  and  this  essential  food  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits 
realized  from  the  sales  of  its  products  made  to  artizans,  miners,  and 
those  engaged  in  moving  the  crops  to  the  seaboard  or  oi\  the  ocean,  or 
purchased  out  of  the  profits  realized  abroad  from  the  manufactured 
products  of  our  factories,  rolling  mills  and  work  shops,  and  imported 
and  sold  to  those  bordering  on  the  seaboard^  to  be  applied  to  their  ex- 
hausted farm  lands. 

The  past  four  years  have  not  been  such  as  to  give  much  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturing  enterprise.  The  year  1868  was  one  of  much 
political  excitement  and  commercial  embarrassment ;  the  cotton  and 
corn  crops  of  1869  were  not  very  abundant,  and  a  sudden  and  un- 
looked-for depression  in  the  values  of  most  of  our  leading  agricultural 
products  followed  ;  during  1870  and  in  1871,  "  vials  of  wrath  "  have 
been  poured  out  on  us,  in  the  shape  of  drouth,  floods  and  fires- 
there  having  been  more  destruction  of  valuable  property  and  crops 
from  those  causes,  diiring  this  year,  than  has  ever  taken  place  in  any 
country,  from  any  causes,  since  the  commencement  of  this  century. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  causes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  th^re  is 
a  general  distrust  prevailing,  amongst  our  manufacturing  capitalists, 
on  the  uncertainty  of  our  national  legislation — the  fear  of  the  free  ad- 
mission of  iron  and  its  kindred  products  deterring  them  from  running 
the  risk  of  losing  their  capital  by  a  Certain  and  ruinous  decline  in  our 
manufactured  irons,  when  placed  in  competition  with  the  iron  pro- 
duced by  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe.  The  same  cause  influences  the 
opening  and  working  of  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and,  by  thus  re- 
tarding those  immense  interests,  depriving  us  of  an  industrious  me- 
chanical population,  without  which  no  country  can  prosper.  Capital 
has  also  been  wanting,  it  being  more  to  the  interest  of  capitalists  to 
hold  United  States  bonds,  stock  in  National  Banks,  well-secured  mort- 
gages, and,  until  the  Chicago  conflagration  burst  the  bubble,  stock  in 
Insurance  Companies.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  are  rapidly  assuming  a  healthy  condition  ;  and 
now  that  the  United  States  government  is  paying  off  the  national  debt 
in  large  installments,  no  doubt  the  dead  and  misapplied  capital  that 
has  been  locked  up  in  National  Banks  and  Government  securities  will 
be  soon  liberated,  and  investments  made  in  those  great  manufacturiBg 
undertakings  without  which  a  nation  must  be  helpless  and  infwrior 
amongst  the  commercial  nations  of  the  earth.  But,  notwithstanding 
all  real  or  imaginary  difiSculties,  the  manufacturing  progress  of  oar 
State  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  lihat  all  those  projects  which 
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have  been  conducted  with  skill  and  judgment,  backed  np  with  capital^ 
bftve  been  or  will  be  a  complete  success,  and  that,  in  the  future,  capi- 
tal, skill,  science  and  enterprise  will  seek  our  fertile  State  in  the  full 
confidence  of  meeting  with  reasonable  prosperity  in  all  their  under- 
takiDgs. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  peculiar  facilities  for  manufacturing,  which 
are  gradually  and  certainly  developing  themselves.  In  the  Northern 
part  of  the  State  there  exists  an  imtnense  supply  of  water-power — ^the 
State  itself  controUiug  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the  Oanal  coouect- 
ing  the  Illinois  River  with  Chicago,  water  safficient  to  grind  into  flour 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  thousand  barrels  daily,  which  power,  if  applied 
to  cotton  manufacturing,  would  give  work  to  several  thousand  opera* 
tives. 

The  Rolling  Mills  at  Springfield,  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  are 

to  be  furnished  with  coal  at  five  cents  a  bushel,  or  one  dollar  and  twenty- 

ive  cents  for  a  ton  of  two  thonsand  pounds;  imd  coal  is  at  present 

delivered  on  the  cars,  for  shipment,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  and 

even  at  these  low  figures  the  miners  make  from  fitty  to  one  hundred 

doilars  a  month,  it  being  only  a  question  of  their  own  iddnstry.    The 

eoal  formations  adjacent  to  Springfield,  and  which  are  found  in  veins  of 

from  five  to  six  feet  all  over  the  county  of  Sangamon,  underlaying  an 

area  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  coal 

deposits  found  in  other  districts  of  the  State*— giving  us,  in  this  respect, 

an  iuflnenoe  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  counteract  or  deprive  us  ot.    It 

may,  then,  be  claimed  that  with  her  exbaustless  coal  mines,  fertile  soil, 

central  position  and  temporate  climate,  and  intersected  and  connected, 

as  she  is,  by  railways,  with  every  part  ot  the  States,  and  surrounded  by 

navigable  waters  thai  place  within  her  reach  the  cotton  of  the  South 

the  wools  ot  the  boundlesa  plains  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

the  Bofl  timber^of  the  Northern  pineries,  and  the  bard  timbers  from 

ber  own  Southern  forests,  and  the  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  lead  from  her 

own  mines  and  the  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri — 

itt>eoomes  only  a  question  of  time  and  capital  when  she  will  certainly 

be  one  of  Uie  most  versatile  and  prosperous  manufacturing  and  agricnl- 

toiml  oommunities  on  this  continent  or  on  any  other. 

Amongst  the  many  undertakings  which  go  to  enrich  a  nation,  the 
manufacture  of  iron  stands  pre-eminent.  Like  the  bountiful  supplies  of 
fish  provided  from  the  depths  of  the  seas,  you  have  only  to  put  forth 
70Qr  bands  and  take  it.  From  the  first  removal  from  '^  mother  earth," 
to  the  laet  final  phmge  into  the  smelting  or  puddling  furnace,  in  the  form 
of  '^  old  acrap,''  the  great  weight  and  the  immense  quantity  of  coal  re* 
VoL  in— 40 
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quired  for  its  mannfiactiure«  demands  an  amount  of  capital  and  labor  that 
no  other  material  requires.  Every  country  provided  by  nature  with  coal, 
iron  and  money  does  and  must  prosper,  io  thefaceof  every  obstacle,  nnlees 
the  population  is  composed  of  fools  or  barbarians.  From  first  to  last  it 
is  the  product  of  labor  in  its  most  energetic  form.  The  ponderoos 
machinery  which  has  to  be  applied  in  manipulating  it,  only  increases 
the  demand  for  the  crude  ore,  and  compels  the  opeoing  of  new  ore 
beds,  demanding,  at  every  step,  increased  labor,  increased  modes  of 
transportation  and  increased  machinery,  and  an  application  of  capital 
that  would  be  altogether  fabulous  if  we  had  not  the  evidences  before 
our  eyoB  to  convince  those  who  would  certainly  be  unbelievers  without 
such  unmistakable  proofs. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  iron  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  for  railroads,  steam  machinery,  ship  building  and  other  pur- 
poses, has  had  the  eflfect  of  stimulating  its  manufacture  both  in  Europe 
and  this  country;  and  within  our  own  State,  since  the  year  1865,  its 
development  has  been  of  the  most  encouraging  character.     Chicago, 
drawing  her  supplies  of  iron  from  Lake  Superior,  Missouri,  Brazil  in 
Indiana,  and  Hardin  county  in  this  State,  is  at  the  present  day  con- 
suming in  her  iron  works  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  daily — ^transpor^ 
ing  it  on  the  lakes  from  Pennsylvania,  on  railroads  from  various  coal 
regions  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  freights  which  have  to  be  paid  on 
the  crude  ore,  pig  metal,  coal  and  limestone,  the  trade  has  prospered, 
and  new  works  and  additional  facilities  for  manufacturing  are  constantly 
project(«d  and  are  in  process  of  construction.    The  Grand  Tower  iron 
furnaces  procure  their  ore  from  the  Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri,  afl;er  it 
has  made  the  roundabout  journey,  by  rail  and  water,  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  —  going  first  to  St  Louis,  to  be  reehipped 
from  cars   on  to   barges    before  it  reaches  its  destination — ^all   this 
circumlocution  being  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  superior  ores  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  and  the  superior  coals  of  the   *^  Big 
Muddy"  together.    The  result  of  this  condition  of  the  coal  and  iron 
oonnection  has   been,  that  in  three  year  Grand  Tower  has  increased 
from  a  dozen  shanties  and  cabins  to  a  prosperous  town  containing  a 
population  of  three  thousand  persons,  and  driving  a  considerable  busi- 
ness, outside  of  her   iron  trade,  in  fruit,  produce,  coal  and  lumber. 
Additional  works  for  smelting  and  manufacturing  railroad  bars,  boiler 
iron,  nails,  bar  iron  and  Bessimer  steel  are  projected,  and  in  five  years 
ten  thousand   persons  will   derive  their   subsistence  from    the    coal 
mines,  railroads,  watercraft  and  shops  created  into  active  life  bj  the 
capital  expended  in  this  undertaking. 
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In  addition  to  the  Ghrand  Tower  works,  other  works  are  to  be  erected 
at  the  moath  of  the  Big  Maddy,  immediately  opposite  Gape  Girardeau 
—the  intention  being  to  improve  the  Big  Muddy  by  slack-water  navi- 
gation, and  boat  the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  works.  A  railroad 
from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  Iron  Mountain,  and  other  vast  beds  in 
Missonri,  moves  the  ore  to  the  coal.  It  has  been  well  ascertained,  for 
many  years,  that  the  peculiar  iron  ore  of  Hardin  county,  in  this 
State,  made  a  quality  of  manufactured  iron  that  for  some  purposes  was 
indispensable,  and  this  ore  is  now  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  proprietors 
of  thesmelting  fnrnaces  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh.  At  present 
there  is  DO  railroad  communication  leading  from  these  iron  beds  to  distant 
poiQts  in  the  State,  but  a  few  years  will  supply  this  want ;  and  the  ores 
which  are  now  sent  outside  of  the  State,  and  are  returned  to  us  in  a 
manufactured  condition,  with  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  a  ton,  paid  to  non- 
residents of  the  State,  for  freighting  ihe  ore  and  the  iron  in  their  barges 
and  steamboats,  will  be  all  manufactured  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
State. 

Since  the  year  1865  several  rolling-mills  have  been  erected,  designed 
for  the  re-rolling  of  rail  road  iron — which  establishmeots  are  at  present, 
and  have  been  from  the  beginning,  doing  full  work  and  give  subsistence 
tosome  two  or  three  thousand  persons.  The  Springfield  Balling  Mills, 
DOW  in  the  course  of  erection,  are  designed  for  re-roUing  railroad  iron, 
and  also  the  manufacture  of  assorted  bar,  boiler  and  sheet-iron  and 
Beseimer  ateel,  and  will  give  employment,  when  completed,  to  fifteen 
hundred  men. 

It  is  probable  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  horse,  for 
purposes  of  commercial  draft,  agriculture  and  general  transportation, 
vill  be  superseded  by  the  three  foot  guage  railroad,  the  road  traction 
^mer,  and  the  steam  plow ;  and  as  all  those  railroads  and  steamers 
hsfe  to  be  constructed  of  iron,  demanding  from  some  source  large  sup- 
plies of  the  raw  or  manufactured  material,  and  the  eiuploymeut  of  a 
host  of  mechanics  and  workmen  for  their  construction  and  manage- 
Dient,  the  question  nafurally  occurs  to  every  reflecting  mind  in  the 
State:  Where  are  those  traction  steam  wagons,  steam  plows,  and  the 
iron  for  the  tracks  of  all  our  railroads,  and  their  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
nients,  to  be  manufactured  t  Are  we  to  make  them  all  within  our  own 
borders,  or  are  we  to  purchase  them  from  other  States,  or  from  foreign 
countries  t  Are  we  to  send  abroad  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  shape  of  bulky  and  perishable  agricultural  products,  paying 
the  highest  freights  for  their  transportation;  receiving  in  return  those 
very  things  wMch  we  can  and  we  should  construct  within  the  borders 
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of  oor  own  State  t    At  present  oar  railroiidi  are  owoed  and  oontroUed 
by  OQtside  capitalistB,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tonnage  owned  ia 
Chicago,  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  on  the  MissisBippi  and  the 
Lakes  is  owned  and  controlled  by  residents  of  Kew  York,  Canada, 
OhiO|  Saint  Lonia,  Evansville  and  Cincinnati— -they  receiving  for  the 
transportation  of  onr  produce,  and  the  return  freights,  all  the  profits 
flowing  from  onr  commerce.    We  are  at  the  present  day,  and  have 
been  lor  years,  exhansting  our  lands  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  pro- 
duce—out of  which  produce,  or  agricultural  products,  the  owners  of 
tonnage  and  railroads  have  been  enriching  themselves  at  our  expense^ 
and  will  continue  to  still  further  enrich  themselves  unless  the  people  of 
the  State  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  establishing,  at  every  available 
point,  manufactures  requiring  much  and  diversified  labor;  and  the 
only  material  that  can  furnish  that,  and  release  us  from  the  commer- 
cial exactions  of  the  surrounding  commnnities,  is  Iron  and  its  varioos 
productions.    All  other  manufactures  are  comparatively  trifling,  when 
br9ught  into  comparison  with  iron.    Iron  is  the  entire  result  of  labor 
— ^labor  in  opening  the  mine,  in  procuring  the  ore,  in  making  it  into 
all  its  varied  forms.    A  few  years  since  and  it  cost,  to  produce  the  pg 
iron,  $28  a  ton;  it  can  now  be  made  for  $22  50  the  ton,  and  at  that 
price  has  to  compete  with  English  iron,  which  costs  only  $12  50  the 
ton  —that  iS|  the  labor  of  producing  one  ton  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  costs,  at  the  present  day,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  would  cost 
to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  in  England.    But  to  pay  for  this  ton  of  Eng- 
lish iron  you  have  to  send  to  England  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  worth, 
here,  twenty-flve  cents  a  bushel,  and  weighing  twenty-eight  hundred 
pounds,  or  it  takes  eight  hundred  pounds  more  of  corn  to  pay  for  the 
ton  of  iron  than  the  iron  weighs;  and  if  the  foreign  iron  was  admitted 
duty  free,  the  difiTerence  would  still  be  greater^  as  the  foreign  iron,  from 
increased  demand,  would  advance  in  price — iron  masters  in  England 
having  lost  the  power  to  control  the  wa^es  of  the  workmen  when  they 
choose  to  demand  an  advance — while  the  consumption  of  corn  or  grain, 
or  any  article  of  our  agricultural  products,  is  foimd  to  decrease  in  Eu- 
rope when  the  prices  advance,  showing  conclusively  that  to  pay  for 
foreign  iron  we  must  pay  in  products  at  low  prices,  with  the  iaimense 
disadvantage  of  giving  full  freights  both  ways  to  railways,  the  stock  of 
which  is  owned  by  foreigners,  or  in  bottoms  the  tonnage  of  which  ia 
owned  by  non-residents  of  onr  State  or  by  foreigners.    It  must,  then, 
be  our  interest  in  every  sense  to  promote  the  iron  products  of  our 
State;  encourage  it  by  developing  the  various  coal  formations  scattered 
over  the  choicest  districts;  by  opening  railways  in  every  direction  for 
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th«  trantporbitieQ  of  coal  and  iron ;  and,  lastly,  bj  deepening  the  Illi- 
nois Eiver,  so  that  barges  loaded  with  pig  iron  and  raw  ore  can  reach 
Chicago  from  Hardin  county  and  from  Miasoori. 

The  next  ten  years  will  be  the  critical  time  in  the  future  establish- 
ment of  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States.  Without  presenting  it  as 
a  party  question  in  any  shape,  the  naked  fact  is  to  be  demonstrated 
that,  with  the  present  protective  tariff  on  iron,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
continued  at  some  rate  for  several  years^  the  iron  trade  of  the  country 
will  make  aatonishing  strides-^o  much  bo  that  by  the  commencement 
of  the  next  century,  or  in  twenty-nine  years,  the  United  States  will  be 
altogether  independent  of  foreign  countries;  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
will  not  only  be  independent  of  foreign  countries  for  her  supplies  of 
iron,  but  ako  independent  of  other  States  for  manufactured  iron — not 
only  supplying  the  demand  of  her  own  people,  but  will  have  the  abil- 
ity to  furnish  her  neighbors  with  the  surplus  of  her  iron  productions. 

80BGHT7M, 

Amongst  the  nnmerous  experiments,  combining  Agriculture,  Manu- 
&etnres  and  Commerce,  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  our  far- 
men  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  has  so  signally  disappointed 
the  coolest  heads  and  the  most  sanguine  temperaments,  none  bears  any 
comparison  with  the  complete  and  overwhelming  failure  of  all  our 
efforts  to  manufacture  Sugar  from  Chinese  or  African  Sugar-cana 
We  have  aacceeded  in  making  molasses;  and  considering  that  the  mo- 
laues  was  made  in  pretty  much  the  same  style  of  carelessness  visible 
in  the  ten  thousand  varieties  of  butter  seen  in  our  markets,  it  was  gen- 
tly a  very  fair  article  and  supplied  the  place  of  the  cane  molasses 
daring  the  war.    In  the  aggregate,  large  sums  of  money  were  paid 
£>r  cane  mills,  evaporators  and  implements,  and  the  ruins  of  those  in- 
TOBtments  are  found  amongst  the  out-house  rubbish  of  hundreds  of  our 
Armers  all  over  the  State.    Notwithstanding  the  claims  of  well-mean- 
ing men  aud  imposters,  who  professed  to  manu&cture  the  crystalized 
sugar  of  commerce,  and  the  premiums  awarded  by  Agricultural  Socie- 
tiea  for  some  of  those  specimens,  it  does  not  appear  that  during  the 
many  years  of  experiments  by  the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  by  the 
tumer  or  the  chemist,  there  has  been  presented  for  critical  exami- 
nation five  pounds  of  any  description  of  sugar  that  would  be  fit  to  use 
for  any  purpose  where  judgment  and  public  taste  would  have  to  make 
the  dedsion. 

The  cause  of  all  this  waste  of  time  and  capital  was  the  want  of  cor* 
lect  and  truthlol  infbrmatiou  on  the  character  and  uses  of  the  cane 
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itself  when  caltivated  in  Ohina,  and  the  willful  misrepreeentation  of 
those  engaged  in  seed  peddling  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Sorghum 
and  Imphee  com.  When  too  late,  after  the  expenditure  of  miliionsof 
money  all  over  the  United  States,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Chi- 
nese procured  their  sugar  from  the  true  sugar  cane,  and  that  the  8o^ 
ghum  cane  was  only  grown  for  feeding  purposes,  varieties  of  it,  when 
properly  cultivated,  producing  large  quantities  of  seed,  some  of  which 
seed  is  remarkably  white  and  makes  an  excellent  food.  However,  our 
farmers,  from  the  bitter  experience  they  have  had  in  this  sorghum  spec- 
ulation, ought  to  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  character  of  all  future 
temptations  coming  in  the  shape  of  promises  of  immense  profits,  when 
they  are  only  designed  by  imposters  to  entrap  the  honest  and  unsus- 
pecting; and  no  novel  agricultural  project  should  be  undertaken,  until 
backed  up  by  the  experience  and  successes  of  reliable  men. 

BEET  BOOT  SUGAR. 

There  is  not,  probably,  within  the  wide  range  of  commercial  com- 
modities which  are  converted  by  art,  science  and  skill  from  the  raw 
material,  fresh  from  the  field,  into  a  valuable  product,  any  one  more 
deserving  of  our  consideration  than  that  of  sugar  when  manufactured 
from  the  Beet. 

Originally  introduced  into  France  by  If  apoleon  I,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  independent  of  foreign  sugar,  its  product  was  encouraged  and 
fostered  by  bounties,  premiums  and  patronage,  until  it  has  prospered, 
and  now  assumes  proportions  so  gigantic,  that  the  number  of  factories 
in  France,  alone,  amount  to  four  hundred,  and  in  all  Europe  to  not 
less  than  one  thousand. 

Although  much  had  been  written,  and  a  vast  amount  of  loose  infor- 
mation on  the  growth  and  management  of  the  Beet-root,  and  its  con- 
version into  sugar,  had  been  diffused  throughout  the  United  States 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  appears  that  no  regular  or  systematic 
effort  to  manufacture  sugar  from  the  beet  had  ever  been  attempted  in 
this  country,  until  the  purchase  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Livingston  county,  in  this  State,  and  the  erection  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
Factory  at  Ohatsworth,  by  the  Messrs.  Oheneith  Brothers.  Those 
gentlemen,  not  having  suflicient  capital  to  fully  carry  out  their  designs, 
formed  a  joint-stock  company,  the  stock  being  mostly  taken  by  parties 
in  Springfield,  who  embarked  in  this  novel  undertaking  more  fit)m 
motives  of  pure  State  pride  and  patriotism  than  from  the  hopes  of  any 
large  profits.  Everything  that  was  called  for,  and  that  money  could 
procure,  was  fornished  without  stint ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  o6m- 
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panj,  and  still  more  xmfortniiate  for  the  agricnltnre  and  manufacture 
of  sagar  in  the  United  States,  the  undertaking,  after  many  years  of 
experiments,  disappointments  and  difficulties  at  Chatsworth,  was  for- 
ever abandoned  and  the  machinery  and  apparatus  moved  to  FreepOrt, 
where  Bann,  Bosensteil  &  Go.  are  erecting  another  factory,  and  in 
which,  if  they  are  successful  in  Solving  the  problems  of — ^first,  securing 
a  crop  of  beets  grown  by  the  farmers  and  purchased  by  the  ton,  and 
secondly,  of  getting  seven  per  cent,  of  sugar  of  a  first  class  quality 
out  of  those  beets,  the  sugar-beet  manufacture  may  be  looked  on  as 
having  got  a  permanent  foot-hold  in  the  State,  and  ten  years  will  be 
the  termination  of  the  consumption  of  refined  cane  sugars  in  this 
State. 

A  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  sugar  cannot  be  made 
from  beets  grown  in  Illinois.    This  is  a  mistake.    The  sugar  made 
iiom  the  last  crop  of  beets  ,was  sold  in  the  Chicago  market,  and  was  of 
as  good  a  quality  and  brought  the  same  price  as  the  same  brands  of 
refined  cane  sugar ;   and  the  beets  grown  at  Freeport  this  past  year 
were  pronounced,  by  experts,  as  fully  equal  to  the  beets  in  any  part  of 
Europe  in  the  percentage  of  the  sugar  which  they  gave  on  strict  chemi- 
cal analysis.    The  sources  of  failure  arose  from  other  causes,  amongst 
which  were  the  ,want,  from  first  to  last,  of  a  full  supply  of  water.    Coal 
had  also  to  be  transported  a  long  distance  at  great  cost,  the  supply 
fiuling  at  the  most  critical  times ;    the  need  of  irrigation  in  .the  hot 
summer  season,  and  the  drowning  of  the  plant  in  wet  seasons ;   the 
costly  and  troublesome  effort  to  grow,  every  season,  several  hundred 
acres  of  beets,  instead  of  purchasing  them  from  the  farmers,  by  the  ton. 
And  the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  securing,  at  any  rate  of  compensa- 
tion, skilled  employes,  practically  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
wants  of  the  concern,  or  possessing  the  requisite  skill  and  practical  in- 
formation demanded  for  the  conversion  of  the  juice  of  the  beet  into 
first  class  merchantable  sugar. 

Next  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  there  is  no  other  undertaking,  com- 
bining field  culture,  stock  feeding  and  a  highly  valuable  manufactured 
and  profitable  article,  which  can  be  embarked  in  by  our  people,  that 
holds  out  such  prospects  of  brilliant  promise  as  that  of  converting  the 
juice  of  the  beet  into  sugar.  That  it  can  be  done  in  this  State,  and 
done  with  large  profit  to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  made  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  its  history  and  cultivation  in  Europe,  and  of  its  failure  in 
this  State.  In  Europe  the  average  yield  of  the  roots,  in  the  district 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  sugar,  is  from*fifteen  to  twenty  tons  to  the 
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acre.  The  yield  of  first  clasa  sugar  is  seven  per  cent.,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  to  the  acre,  of  twenty  tons  of  root.  Allowing 
that  our  crops  in  Illinois  yield  only  ten  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  this 
would  give,  at  seven  per  cent,  of  a  yield,  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
to  the  ton,  which  would  net  in  market,  at  present,  twenty-one  dollars 
to  the  ton  at  fifteen  cents  the  pound,  or  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars 
to  the  acre ;  and  as  a  factory  would  work  up  fifty  tons  of  roots  each 
day,  the  value  of  the  daily  work  would  be  one  thousand  and  fifty  dol- 
lars. At  these  figures  the  factory  could  very  readily  pay  five  dollars 
a  ton,  which  would  leave  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  factory  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  on  each  day's  work  of  fifty  tons,  or,  at  ten  dollars  the 
ton,  it  would  leave  a  daily  balance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or 
a  margin  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  manufacturing  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  no  other  one  commodity  can  exhibit. 

This  present  year  the  average  yield  of  corn  in  this  county  is  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  will  sell  at  the  points  of  shipment  at  thirty 
cents  a  bushel,  or  nine  dollars  for  the  corn  grown  on  one  acre  of  land. 
If  it  were  in  sugar  beets  it  would  yield  ten  tons,  which,  at  five  dollars 
a  ton,  would  be  fifty  dollars  to  the  acre,  and  at  ten  dollars  a  ton  it 
would  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  acre — either  of  those  prices  being 
far  beyond  the  value  of  the  corn.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  its  future 
production,  an  organization  of  those  feeling  an  interest  in  its  culture 
should  be  immediately  formed  in  this  State,  extending  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  A  Beet-root  journal  should  be  also  e>tabli8hed. 
Seed  should  be  imported  from  France  and  Germany,  and  distributed 
for  experimenting,  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  to  farmers,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  plant  one  acre  of  land,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive instruction  as  to  the  preparation  of  suitable  soil,  and  the  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  digging  and  securing  the  crop.  Liberal  premiums 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  prepared  acre  for  beets,  for  the  best  acre 
at  three  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  for  the  largest 
yield  per  acre ;  and  after  a  lively  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  beet  has 
been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers,  and  points  ascertained 
whore  crops  of  beets  can  be  depended  on  that  will  yield  ten  tons  to  the 
acre,  yielding  seven  per  cent,  of  sugar,  then  sites  should  be  selected 
where  water  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  factories  erected  for  working 
up  the  crop.  By  adopting  some  such  course  as  this  a  few  years  would 
enable  our  capitalists  to  form,  from  actual  experiments,  correct  judg- 
ment as  to  where  factories  should  be  erected,  and  no  more  hap-hazard 
efforts  would  or  should  be  made — ^failure  from  bad  management  being 
more  destructive  to  the  favorable  opinions  of  the  community  than  if 
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thej  were  failures  resulting  from  the  natural  causes  of  unfayorable  sea- 
sons, insects  or  disasters  to  which  all  crops  are  liable. 

The  present  effort  to  establish  this  interest  at  Freeport  should  be  re- 
garded as  highly  praiseworthy,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  failure 
would  be  ahnost  fatal,  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  to  the  Sugar-beet 
business  in  this  State,  and  for  this  reason  other  experiments  should  be 
tried,  and  that  extensiyely,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  make 
a  test  of  the  soil,  climate,  yield  per  acre,  and  percentage  of  sugar. 
Were  the  State  of  Illinois  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
Bia,  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  but  would  have  been  tested  as  to 
capability  for  }Hroducing  sugar  from  the  beet ;  and  long  ere  the  present 
day  the  smoke,  ascending  from  the  chimneys  of  hundreds  of  sugar- 
beet  Victories,  would  be  visible  all  over  the  State — ^retaining  more 
wealth,  DOW  expended  by  us  for  foreign  sugars,  and  establishing  an 
eQtside  trade,  than  any  other  agricultural  interest  can  ever  hope  to  do, 
becanse  of  the  ability  of  sugar,  from  its  great  compactness,  to  submit 
to  a  rate  of  freights  that  would  be  impracticable  with  our  grains, 
meats,  and  other  bulky  products. 

THS  PACEIINO  TSADB. 

A  detailed  reference  to  each  of  the  leading  manufactures  prosecuted 
ifl  this  State,  would  exceed  the  reasonable  limits  of  an  essay  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  character  of  the  subject  requires  that  something 
sbould  be  said  on  those  branches  of  industry  which  properly  belong  to 
the  conversion  of  raw  agricultural  products  into  a  more  condensed  and 
merchantable  form,  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  those  raw  products  are 
reduced,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  very  much  lessened. 

The  pork  packing  interest  is  the  first  in  importance,  after  the  manu- 
^ore  of  flour.  There  is  no  business  that  fluctuates  more  than  this 
does,  and  no  business  in  which  the  most  judicious  calculations  and  ex- 
perience are  jeopardized  by  unlooked-for  depressions  in  the  manufac- 
tured product. 

The  cheapness  of  coal  oil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  Ught,  has  made  it  so 
popular,  that,  regardless  of  the  frightful  accidents  daily  chronicled  in 
handling  it,  it  has  completely  supplanted,  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  oil  and  sterine  made  from  what  has  been,  until  this  last  year,  con- 
^dered  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hog  product ;  and  this  change  is 
now  so  evident  that  packers  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  but 
comparatively  few  very  large  hogs  will  be  required — ^young  hogs  of 
Ught  wdghts,  for  the  making  of  hams  and  light  sides,  and  pickled  pork, 
b^g  such  as  will  be  generally  required.  Ice  packing  in  the  warm 
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seasons  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  winter-cnrins^ — ^the  ftTtimftlg  costing 
less,  and  the  fresh-cured  hams  and  fresh  lard  finding  a  preference  in 
market  to  the  very  best  of  winter-curiDg,  In  addition  to  those  changes^ 
eastern  establishments  purchase  in  Chicago  market,  all  through  the 
year,  live  hogs,  and  cure  them  for  the  English  market,  selling,  in  the 
populous  towns  of  New  England,  such  animals  as  are  unsuitable  for 
English  meat,  and  also  disposing  of  the  ofial  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is,  then,  evident  that  the  pork  trade  is  undergoing  a  certain  revo- 
lution. The  business  of  packing,  which  was,  until  recently,  confined 
to  certain  favored  points,  and  restricted  to  a  few  weeks  of  winter 
weather,  and  demanded  the  largest  and  fattest  of  animals,  will  here- 
after spread  itself  all  over  the  year— be  carried  on  at  any  point  where 
cheap  ice  can  be  procured  and  the  offal  disposed  of  to  advantage — ^and 
the  bulk  of  the  animals  required  will  be  younger,  and  carrying  less 
flesh,  and  will  be  altogether  different  frorn  the  prize  breeds  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

THB  GKAJN  TRADE. 

Immense  as  the  Grain  trade  of  the  West  has  been,  in  the  past,  we 
may  certainly  predict  that  in  the  future,  when  the  vast  regions  of 
country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  are  developed,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  grain  will  be  so  enormous  as  to  tax  the  ability  of  all  our  com- 
mercial projects  in  transporting  it  from  the  places  of  production  to  such 
markets,  in  other  countries,  as  may  become  our  customers.  Even  at 
the  present  time,  with  a  cultivation  confined*  to  three  or  four  Western 
States,  had  we  two  or  three  seasons  in  succession  that  would  give  us 
abundant  average  crops  of  grain,  the  product  would  be  so  enormons  as 
to  make  it  almost  valueless — all  our  present  means  of  transportation, 
both  by  land  and  water,  being  inadequate  for  the  demands  of  such  an 
accumulated  over-supply. 

As  part  of  the  grain  trade  in  this  State,  the  manufacture  of  Floor  is 
largely  embarked  in — our  mills  having  a  grinding  capacity  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  annually ;  and  as  almost  all  of  those 
mills  are  fitted  up  with  improved  machinery,  the  quality  of  the  flour  is 
good,  it  being  only  governed  by  the  quality  of  the  wheat,  the  manu- 
fiacturiug  being  usually  well  done.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
flour  manufacturing  interest,  further  than  to  suggest  that  the  same 
cheap  lines  of  transportation,  leading  to  distant  markets,  that  other 
bulky  articles  demand,  are  also  required  for  the  transportation  of  floor , 
with  the  additional  requirement  of  shorter  and  quicker  outlets  tlian 
many  of  those  other  products  call  for. 
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But  fhe  grain  trade,  althongh  not  creating  manufactures  directly, 
jet  demands  as  much  capital  and  as  much  commercial  sagacity  to 
handle  it  properly  as  any  other  business  within  the  extended  limits  of 
ITeetem  trade. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  two  Western  cities,  which  have  en- 
tered the  arena  of  modem  commerce,  and  are  now  stretching  forth 
eveiy  arm  of  their  wealth  and  resources  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
Belvee  a  monopoly  of  the  transportation  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  States 
bordering  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  One  is 
Ohidftgo,  with  her  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  stretching  away  to 
the  North  and  West,  and  her  ocean  lakes  connecting  her  with  the  At- 
Unticby  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  other  is  St.  Louis, 
loating  down  to  her  harbors,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  commerce  of 
&e  Qpper  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  she  has 
boilt  up  whole  miles  of  streets,  and,  it  may  be  said,  her  whole  city. 
Chicago,  hitherto,  has  relied  upon  her  favorable  geographical  position, 
believing  that  the  railroads  leading  West  would  transport  the  grain  to 
her  elevators,  and  that  the  lakes  would  give  her  the  means  of  placing 
thoee  grains  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  better  terms  than  they  could 
be  sent  by  railroad. 

8t  Louis  proposes,  through  a  system  of  barges,  to  receive  the  grain 
from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  move  it  to  New  Orleans,  and 
ship  it  directly  to  Europe — ^both  routes  being  impeded  during  the 
winter  months :  the  grain  trade,  at  that  time,  being  altogether  sus- 
pended in  its  water  transportation. 

Chicago  proposes  a  mixed  transportation  system — and  carries  it  out — 
of  railroads,  lake,  and  Erie  Oanal  navigation.  St.  Louis  relies  on  her 
barge  system  alone. 

A  third  competitor — Cairo — is  entering  the  field,  and,  from  her  posi- 
tion, will  attract,  during  low  water  and  winter,  all  the  grains  that  are 
seeking  a  market  South,  during  those  difficulties. 

The  public  should  encourage  all  these  rival  interests,  as  it  is  only  by 
such  rivalry  that  the  enormous  freights  which  have  to  be  paid,  at 
present,  can  be  reduced.  The  Illinois  Biver  should  be  made  naviga- 
ble at  all  times  during  the  open  weather,  so  that  grain  shipped  in 
barges  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  or  at  St.  Louis,  would 
have  two  unimpeded  routes — one  to  New  Orleans  and  the  other  to 
Chicago— -by  the  Illinois  Biver  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal ; 
and  lastly,  the  whole  system  of  wooden  vessels  should  be  abandoned 
and  iron  barges  substituted,  so  that  they  could  be  made  water-tight  all 
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rouud  and  towed  down  the  MiBsisBippi,  or  down  the  lakes  and  through 
the  canal,  without  breaking  bulk. 

Elevators,  for  handling  the  grain,  should  be  erected  at  every  point 
where  they  are  required,  and  evary  elevator  should  have  connected 
with  it  a  drying  apparatus,  for  drying  the  grain.  The  objection  made 
to  the  New  Orleans  route  is  the  danotpness  of  the  climate.  New  Or- 
leans cannot  have  any  moister  climate  than  Odessa,  or  the  ports  on  the 
Baltic,  and  is  certainly  dryer  in  every  respect  than  England  or  Ireland, 
where  the  grain  has  to  be  kiln-dried,  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
before  it  can  be  ground.  The  cost  of  kiln-drying,  and  the  Ices  of 
weight,  are  the  objections  made  to  drying.  Those  objections  are  not 
good  when  properly  examined.  There  are  at  present  in  use  at  the 
State  House,  Springfield,  two  different  systems  of  heating :  one  is  by 
steam,  the  apparatus  being  very  beautiful  and  complete,  doing  its  work 
to  perfection ;  the  other  is  the  hot-air  system.  After  a  careAil  exami- 
nation of  both  these  systems,  with  a  view  to  the  drying  of  grain,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  drying  grain  by  hot-air, 
in  place  of  steam  applied  in  any  form,  cannot  exceed  one  cent  the 
bushel,  and  that  it  can  be  dried  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  bushels  a 
day  at  that  rate ;  and  so  simple  is  the  hot-air  system,  that  any  person 
can  learn  to  manage  the  heating  apparatus  in  one  day.  The  loss,  in 
weight,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  grain — it  cheapens  the  freight 
by  reducing  the  bulk ;  and  its  preparation  by  drying,  before  shipment, 
would  add  to  its  value  in  any  market  where  people  have  ordinary  busi- 
ness judgment. 

Particular  reference  to  the  various  manufactures  at  present  conducted 
and  in  the  course  of  preparation  in  the  State,  would  not  now  be  desira- 
ble ;  but  the  general  success  of  our  Cheese  factories,  "Woolen  mills, 
Watch  factories,  Plow,  Wagon  and  "Agricultural  Implement  establish- 
ments, and  numberless  other  constructive  organizations,  companies 
and  individuals  carrying  on  different  and  various  mechanic  and  other 
manufactures,  are  evidence  in  themselves  of  the  estimation  in  whi<^ 
our  resources  and  facilities  of  ready  markets  are  held  by  all  those  em- 
barking in  these  different  undertakings. 

In  Textile  Fabrics  we  are  shamefully  behind  the  age,  there  being  no 
excuse  for  our  neglect  of  this  essential  interest  With  Cotton  growing 
almost  in  sight  of  our  coal  fields ;  abundance  of  female  labor,  th&t 
could  be  commanded  in  our  cities  and  towns ;  a  home  market  for  all 
that  could  be  made  for  years  to  come;  with  a  population  of  nearly 
three  millions,  consuming,  on  an  average,  ten  yards  of  cotton  dotk 
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6ich,  annually,  or  thirty  millions  of  yards  of  cloth  a  year — we  allow 
oorselvee  to  send  the  raw  cotton  over  oar  railroads  to  the  Eastern  fao- 
tories,  have  it  made  into  doth,  purchase  it  back  from  the  New  Eng- 
knders,  giving,  in  payment,  fifty-six  pounds  of  corn  for  two  yards  of 
this  doth,  which  com,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  consmners,  has  passed 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  railroads  outside  of  our  State,  the  freights  on 
it  bringing  it  up  to  one  dollar  a  bushel,  one-fourth  part  of  which  is  our 
thtfe,  the  oth^  three-fourths  being  distributed  abroad  and  amongst 
those  who  have  turned  all  their  energies  to  the  building  up  of  their  own 
home  industries,  and  who,  like  the  spider,  sit  watching  the  little  foolish 
Illinois  fly  drift  against  the  fatal  net,  making  only  a  feeble  buz  as  it 
slowly  perishes  from  the  sucking  out  of  the  stream  of  life. 

The  same  condition  of  things  which  applies  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  doths,  applies,  with  the  same  force,  to  every  manufactured 
ttiide  we  purchase  from  outsiders.  We  have  to  pay  for  their  con- 
densed, light  and  valuable  goods,  in  agricultural  products  which  are 
balky,  cheap,  perishable,  and  fluctuating  as  the  weather — almost  always 
controlled  by  some  unscrupulous  ring  of  speculators,  whose  characters 
partake  more  of  the  gambler  than  of  the  high-toned  and  honorable 
merchant,  or  vibrating  in  the  scale  of  over  or  under-stocked  markets, 
with  an  uncertainty  that  adds  additional  hazards  to  the  trade,  and  is 
constantly  dragging  down  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin  the  majority  of  all 
those  who  soil  their  hands  with  the  dangerous  traffic. 

No  better  illostration  can  be  given  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
commerce  of  Agriculture  and  the  commerce  of  Manufactures,  than  is 
at  the  present  time  exhibited  on  the  Erie  Oanal.  One  night's  frost  ice- 
locked  the  canal  so  as  to  embargo  five  hundred  canal  boats,  all  loaded 
with  western  products  bound  for  New  York,  the  value  of  which  is  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  which  has  to  remain  unmoved  for  four  months. 
Not  one  solitary  boat  filled  with  the  manufactures  of  New  York  or 
New  England,  and  moving  West,  can  be  found  caught  in  this  com- 
merdal  trap — it  paying  even  the  makers  of  stoves  and  heavy  goods  to 
move  them  west  on  railroads. 

The  doctrine  and  principles  of  free  trade,  however  correct  and  truth- 
ful they  may  be,  when  one  manufacturing  industry  is  offset  by  another 
in  two  different  countries,  yet,  y^^®^  ^be  application  of  these  princi- 
ples is  made  between  countries  whose  sole  dependence,  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  and  subsistence,  is  on  their  workshops  and  facto- 
ries, and  others  depending  alone  on  their  agricultural  products,  the 
manufacturing  conununity,  through  its  capital,  commerce  and  enter- 
prise, very  soon  f^bsorbs  all  the  wealth  of  the  agricultural  community 
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and  all  the  ferdlitj  of  the  soil,  neither  of  which  can  be  restored  or  re- 
newed unless  the  accumulated  profits  of  the  manufacturer  are  expended 
in  those  agricultural  countries,  in  the  shape  of  loans  for  the  erection  of 
public  works,  or  opening  new  avenues  of  commerce.  Russia,  Ireland 
and  Illinois  are  illustrations  of  this  principle,  fuid,  we  might  add,  the 
cotton  and  sugar  States  of  the  South. 

Russia,  the  granary  of  England,  has  for  years  supplied  her  with 
breadstuffs,  at  such  low  figures  as  to  drive  off  all  competitors,  and  so 
poor  has  it  made  her,  that  all  this  grain  is  carried  in  British  bottoms. 
Russia,  with  her  abundance  of  ship-building  material,  but  without  the 
essential  capital,  fails  in  being  able  to  build  up  her  own  commercial 
navy  to  transport  the  wheats  grown  on  her  own  soil,  and  sold  at  less 
than  their  real  value ;  and  she  not  only  sells  England  her  wheat  at  re- 
duced prices,  but  when  she  requires  money  or  iron  for  the  construction 
of  her  railroads,  she  calls  on  England  for  loans,  and  gets  them  from 
the  English  manufacturers  without  stint 

Ireland  lies  within  twelve  hours'  travel  of  the  great  manufacturing 
centers  of  England.  Railroads  and  lines  of  steamers,  owned  almost 
exclusively  in  England,  which  can,  in  forty-eight  hours,  convey  to  any 
of  those  manufacturing  centers  the  product  of  Irish  agriculture,  are 
constantly  transporting  those  products  to  English  markets.  The  Eng- 
lish pay  for  Irish  products  the  same  prices  as  they  pay  their  own  peo- 
ple for  English  products — the  most  untrammeled  free  trade  existing 
between  the  two  countries ;  yet  the  condition  of  Ireland  has  been,  for 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  one  of  suffering,  famines  and  hor- 
rors unknown  to  any  other  Christian  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — 
paying  enormous  rents  to  landlords,  who  spend  those  rents  in  England 
or  elsewhere,  and  leaving,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population,  food 
that  is  scanty  and  of  the  cheapest  description,  and  who  have  to  pur- 
chase everything  outside  of  their  subsistence  from  the  factories  of 
England.  During  the  famine  of  1846,  Ireland  exported  food  suflicient 
to  feed  seven  millions  of  people  in  England.  At  present  her  popula- 
tion is  three  millions  less  than  it  was  forty  years  ago ;  and  not  lest 
than  eight  millions  of  her  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered,  broadcast, 
from  her  shores  throughout  England,  Scotland,  Australia  and  North 
America — this  dispersion  of  her  people  being  due  to  natural  causes, 
always  existing  in  very  populous  countries ;  but  the  reduction  of  the 
population  is  owing,  mainly,  to  the  standing  fact  that  the  working 
classes  of  Ireland  have  crossed  the  British  Channel  and  are  employed 
in  English  workshops,  in  place  of  working  in  Irish  workshops. 
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Illinois— associated  as  she  is,  by  political  ties,  with  other  States — 
appears  to  settle  down  to  the  conyiction  that  she  has  such  yast  re- 
flources  in  her  agricnltore,  that  it  does  not  require  any  effort,  on  her 
part,  to  attract  population  and  wealth,  by  presenting  any  other  induce- 
ments to  capitalists  and  emigrants  than  those  which  all  new  countries 
nsnallj  present,  until  their  lands  have  increased  in  value,  and  are  fit 
and  profitable  investment  for  persons  desirous  of  deriving  fi^ed  in- 
comes from  them,  as  property.  But,  notwithstanding  the  claims  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Illinois,  the  facts  show 
that  she  has  been  standing  still,  or  comparatively  still,  for  the  last  ten 
/ears. 

The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation — ^the  number  and  value  of  the 
domestic  animals  assessed — the  real  valuation  of  the  lands  by  the  as- 
sessors all  over  the  State — show,  conclusively,  that  we  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  railroad,  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  in  our 
cities  and  elsewhere,  and  that  we  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in 
the  average  annual  yield  of  our  agricultural  products  as  some  of  the 
oldest  countries  in  Europe,  with  their  exhausted  lands,  have  been  doing 
in  the  same  number  of  years.  Our  farms  are  too  large  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  dense  population,  and  the  introduction  of  improved  agri- 
cultural implements  is  still  further  reducing  the  agricultural  population, 
by  withdrawing  it  from  the  use  of  those  implements  in  the  field,*  and 
transferring  it  to  shops  for  their  construction. 

In  manufactures,  she  has  two  powerM  antagonists  to  contend  with : 
England,  with  her  great  prestige,  unlimited  capital,  abundance  of  coal, 
cheap  labor,  and  mercantile  navy,  carrying  both  the  raw  products  of 
other  countries  and  the  manufactures  of  her  own ;  and  in  this  country, 
the  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  having 
the  same  resources  as  England,  with  the  additional  advantages  of  a 
domestic  market,  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  general  Government,  in 
the  form  of  a  protective  tariff. 

All  of  them  are  the  active  rivals  of  Illinois ;  all  overbid  her  in  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  and  undersell  her  in  her  own  markets.  The 
tariff  that  restricts  British,  French,  and  German  products  is  no  proteo- 
tion  to  her  against  the  competition  of  other  States,  nor  does  it  prevent 
the  New  Englander,  or  other  outside  manufacturers,  from  crushing 
her  in  her  own  markets,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  All  they  want  is  mar- 
kets. We  want  not  only  the  markets,  but  we  want  labor,  capital,  and 
banking  facilities.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  her  agriculture,  which 
should  be,  as  it  is  in  other  countries,  a  permanent  institution — yielding 
fair  average  results,  and  demanding  fair  average  prices — ^has  been  and 
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is  still  one  of  the  most  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  Nothing  appears  to 
pay  for  a  series  of  years.  Even  the  chosen  crop  of  the  State — ^the  com 
crop — ^which  should  aTerage,  annually,  flfly  bushels  to  the  acre,  ia  re- 
duced to  twenty-five,  and  our  farmers,  irritated  by  failures  and  con- 
tinued disappointments,  move  to  other  States,  or  are  constantly  on  the 
search  for  some  "  new  departure  "  in  agriculture,  in  the  hopes  of  heal- 
ing the  wounds  that  afflict  them ;  and  year  after  year  witnesses  the 
failure  and  disaster  attending  the  thousands  of  individual  experim«[ite 
made  in  testing  some  new-fangled  dodge  in  animals,  trees,  roots,  seeds, 
or  poultry. 

But  still  the  same  causes  of  depletion  and  embarrassment  exist  and 
are  perpetuated.  Our  commercial  lines  of  transportation,  like  interest 
and  compound  interest  on  money,  eats  up  your  profits  and  gnaws  away 
your  vitals.  Tou  are  skinned  by  your  own  railroads,  which  are  owned 
out  of  the  State — ^the  interest  due  to  holders  of  stock,  or  mortgages, 
passing  out  of  your  State  to  foreigners,  for  ever.  Tou  are  skinned  in 
the  transportation  of  your  live  stock,  they  losing  a  certain  percentage 
in  weight  while  moving  on  your  railroads,  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  people 
in  Eastern  factories.  You  are  skinned  in  your  grain  trade  by  the  dif- 
ferent sharks  which  form  the  grain  rings  at  the  central  grain  markets. 
The  time  it  requires  to  bring  your  crops  to  the  consumer  skins  you 
out*  of  the  interest  invested  in  the  original  purchase.  St.  Louis  has 
skinned  you  out  of  the  materials  which  have  built  her  up  into  a  colossal 
city,  and  is  now  ready,  with  seven  miles  of  barges  that  have  not  cost 
two  millions  of  dollars,  to  continue  the  skinning,  and  build  up  another 
city  out  of  your  indifierence  to  your  commerce.  You  skinned  your- 
selves out  of  the  wool  trade,  and  now  Texas  is  making  tracks  with  her 
**  long  horns,"  and  will  certainly  skin  you  out  of  any  more  fiEmcy  prices 
for  your  great  staple,  short-horn  beef.  And  lastly,  hundreds,  yea, 
thousands  of  your  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  money- 
changer, and  by  the  time  you  get  through  vrith  him  and  Ins  interest, 
and  life  insurance,  you  won't  have  a  thing  left ;  and  you  have  helped 
to  skin  the  State  just  the  amount  of  interest  and  trimmings  that  you 
have  been  paying  him  for  years. 

How,  then,  are  all  those  continued  ulcers  to  be  healed  ?  Not  by 
holding  conventions  to  patch  up  constitutions;  not  by  talking  for 
months,  in  our  legislature,  the  twaddle  of  vested  rights ;  not  by  l^is- 
lative  drivilling  over  the  salaries  of  office-holders,  not  one  of  whom  add 
one  shilling  to  the  wealth  or  prosperity  of  the  State ;  not  by  making 
war  on  railroads — but  by  making  more  railroads.  Connect  Cairo  with 
the  East,  West  and  North  of  the  State,  until  her  raih-oads  will  be  like 
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a  &D  spread  oat  upon  the  State  map.  Let  us  have  an  open  commer- 
cial communication  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  when  all  other  water 
communications  are  locked  in  ^^  winter's  icy  arms.''  Give  ns  railroads 
East  If  the  three-foot  gnage  roads  become  a  success,  they  will  add 
twenty-five  per  cent  to  the  value  of  every  farm  in  Illinois.  Let  us 
have  them  everywhere.  Improve  the  Blinois  River,  and  cover  with 
pablic  indignation  the  truckling  politician  who  would  array  different 
parts  of  the  State  against  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Dlinois  Biver 
from  being  made,  within  the  next  five  years,  the  most  valuable  inter, 
nal  piece  of  water  communication  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
when  completed,  cover  it  with  barges  owned  in  the  State,  and  reaching 
from  its  mouth,  in  one  continued  line,  to  Chicago.  When  that  is  done, 
joQ  will  have  cheap  freights,  in  spite  of  all  monopolies.  Encourage 
every  manu&tcturing  enterprise,  little  or  gigantic  ;  and  if  the  provisions 
of  the  present  constitution  conflict  with  the  making  of  railroads,  or  the 
opening  of  new  chaimels  of  commerce,  or  the  erection  of  one  solitary 
rolling  mill,  change  it,  and  make  it  conform  to  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

No  strictly  agricultural  country  has  ever,  or  ever  can,  build  up  a 

commercial  navy,  or  open  costly  lines  of  internal  transportation,  or 

construct  the  artificial  harbors,  ports  or  docks  which  are  the  wonders 

of  modem  commerce,  or  furnish  banking  facilities,  or  create  a  national 

M)t,  out  of  the  simple  annual  profits  made  by  growing  any  description 

of  products.    Egypt,  India,  Italy,  Spain  and  Kussia  have  been  for 

thoQsands  of  years  pouring  forth  their  agricultural  treasures,  and  at 

the  present  day  are  so  poor  that  they  have  to  call  on  foreigners  for 

money  to  make  their  railroads  and  conduct  their  commerce.    Texas 

hss  seven  millions  of  cattle  feeding  on  her  boundless  plains,  yet  she 

cannot  make  fifty  miles  of  track,  and  has  to  drive  her  stock,  with  the 

rack  of  the  whip,  nearly  one  thousand  miles.     Out  of  the  five  thou- 

>uid  miles  of  railroad  within  the  State  of  Illinois,  there  is  not  five 

hundred  miles  of  it  paid  for  directly  by  the  farmers  of  the  State — all 

heine  paid  for  by  bonds  bearing  interest,  those  bonds  being  cashed 

by  English  manufacturers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  the  creation  of  the  immense  capital 
Msential  to  modem  civilization,  something  else  must  be  done  than  the 
growing  of  grass  and  grain  and  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  animals. 
Ton  must  have  manufietctures  and  commerce,  not  only  to  supply  your 
own  population,  but  you  must  construct  for  outside  markets,  and  thus, 
by  ereating  home  markets  for  your  farm  products,  save  the  cost  of 
traaaportation  to  distant  consumers.    Illinois  at  present  sends  abroad 

Yol.  in-48 
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food  sufficient  to  feed  ten  milEons  of  people,  besides  sappoiting  hen 
own  population.  Those  ten  millions,  if  employed  in  manufactures  and 
commerce  on  her  own  soil,  would  furnish  better  marketo  than  ^e  can 
ever  hope  for  as  long  as  she  is  doing  as  she  is  at  present:  sending  her 
bulky  products  thousands  of  miles,  seeking  markets. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Grreat  Brit- 
ain and  th^  United  States  have  assumed  a  position  quite  different,  in 
their  relations,  from  the  preconceived  ideas  of  labor  and  capital,  which 
the  early  speculative  writers  and  authorities  on  political  economy  en- 
deavored to  inculcate  as  being  the  only  sound  ones  in  principle.  Ab 
the  manufacturers  of  Illinois  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  thoee 
changes,  it  would  be  well  to  devote  a  little  consideration  to  the  social 
influences  which  such  changes  may  have  upon  our  population. 

The  apprenticeship  system,  as  pursued  in  Great  Britain,  has  been 
found  to  be  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  manufacturer,  Im 
profits  being  increased  without  paying  just  and  remunerative  wages  to 
the  apprentice,  at  the  same  time  producing  an  excess  of  skilled 
labor,  and  seriously  interfering  with  this  skilled  labor,  and  depri- 
ving it  of  that  remuneration  which  working  men  require  for  the 
honest  support  of  their  families.  When  we  carefully  examine  the 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  found  that  those  manufacturers  have  derived  more  profit  from  the 
labor  and  skill  of  their  seven  years'  apprentices  than  from  any  other 
source — ^those  apprentices,  until  recently,  receiving  but  a  bare  pittance, 
hardly  sufficient  for  supplying  them  with  the  poorest  food,  and  cloth- 
ing of  the  most  inferior  materials.  Happily,  this  system  of  plundering 
the  young  artizan  is  altogether  unknown  in  this  State,  and  he  receives, 
trom  his  first  initiation  in  his  trade,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  the  full  value  of  his  services — thus  presenting  him  with 
a  powerful  motive  for  the  diligent  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  hit 
occupation,  without  in  any  way  forcing  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  the  older  and  most  accomplished  workmen. 

No  enterprise  or  business  qualifications,  on  the  part  of  our  American 
manufacturers,  can  ever  hope  to  compete  successfully  in  any  market 
with  articles  manufactured  under  the  vicious  apprenticeship  system 
which  prevails  in  Great  Britain.  The  down-trodden  English  appren- 
tice is  continually  forced  by  his  master  to  meet,  by  his  ill-paid  latxx^ 
the  orders  taken  by  his  employer,  at  such  low  prices  as  to  give  Britiab 
goods  a  complete  control  of  the  markets— thus  effectaaUj  beatmg 
down  all  healthy  opposition  from  manufacturing  communities  in 
which  the  apprentice  is  fully  paid  according  to  his  abilities  and  indiis> 
ry.    It  may,  then,  be  safely  assumed  that  any  branch  of  mano&ctaiizi^ 


hdostry  that  has  to  compete  with  the  ill-paid  English  apprentice,  can- 
not be  succeesftilly  condncted  in  this  State,  and  it  wonld  be  the  hight 
of  foUj  to  attempt  snch  a  hazardous  contest. 

Combinations  amongst  working  people,  with  the  design  of  effecting, 
bj  concentrated  action,  an  advance  in  their  wages,  are  a  creation  of  the 
pesent  centnry.     In  the  infancy  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mannfac- 
tnres  of  Great  Britain,  combinations  of  working  people  destroyed  many 
of  the  mechanical  contrivances  first  constructed  for  facilitating  those 
manufactures,  under  the  apprehension  that  machinery  would  supercede 
mannal  labor,  and  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  already  at  a  very  low 
standard.    It  has  taken  a  great  many  years  to  disabuse  the  mind  of 
the  mechanic  of  this  grave  error,  and  it  is  only  in  communities  where 
the  grossest  ignorance  prevails  amongst  the  working  classes  that  it  re- 
reives  any  consideration.     But  combinations  designed  to  fix  the  rates 
of  wages  of  the  peculiar  occupation  of  their  members,  have,  from  vio- 
lent beginnings,  often  attended  with  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of 
property,  assumed  a  legal  and  legitimate  position,  and  have  become  a 
power  which,  if  not  abused  by  excesses,  or  unreasonable  demands  at 
nnseasonable  times,  will  have  the  certain  effect  of  elevating  the  indus- 
trions,  intelligent  and  respectable  mechanic,  and  of  placing  him  on  a 

* 

Bocial  equality  with  those  who  are  regarded,  from  the  character  of 
thdr  occupations  and  their  pursuits  in  life,  to  be  of  a  superior  order  of 

Emigrants  nsually  leave  the  country  of  their  birth,  or  adoption,  with 
thedmgn  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  of  securing,  by  their  indus- 
^j  perseverance  and  intelligence,  a  reasonable  share  of  the  comforts 
«Dd  lozories  of  life ;  and  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  for  Illinois 
to  encourage  or  countenance  any  system  or  branch  of  manufacturing 
whose  rallying  cry  would  be  *%w  wages,"  if  we  think,  by  presenting 
8Qch  debasing  inducements  to  immigrants  seeking  homes,  that  we  can 
persuade  them  of  the  advantages  of  settling  in  our  midst. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  immigrant  to  have  nothing  cheap  but  his 
tract  of  land,  if  he  is  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  is  to  his  interest,  and  the 
Jnterest  of  the  community  where  he  locates,  that  he  receives  the  most 
liberal  compensation  for  every  act  of  his  peculiar  occupation.  As  a 
&nner,  if  the  products  of  his  labor  have  to  depend  upon  the  prices  he 
i»  to  receive  for  his  beef,  pork,  wheat,  com  and  wool,  and  all  the  varied 
results  of  his  capital  and  industry,  from  the  "six  bits  a  day"  mechanic, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  healthy  flow  of  emigration  from 
the  older  States,  and  from  Europe,  which  has  fertilized  our  State  and 
enriched  it  in  every  interest,  would  soon  be  directed  into  other  chan- 
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nelB,  leaving  as  to  enjoy  the  unpleasant  privilege  of  living  in  the 
<%g  cabin,"  dressing  in  ^^home  spmii"  and  eating  our  primitive  ^hog 
and  hominy" — very  good  things  in  their  places,  but,  just  at  the  present 
time,  agreeably  out  of  fashion. 

Illinois  is  now  entering  on  a  new  year — ^it  may  be  said  a  new  era. 
The  year  1871  has  passed  away,  leaving  a  dark  record  of  wars,  revo- 
lutions, famines,  fires,  shipwrecks,  floods,  earthquakes,  deaths  and 
disasters  unsurpassed  by  the  records  of  any  of  the  annual  visitations 
of  the  gloomy  ages  of  the  past  Upon  the  dark  pages  of  her  record 
the  fire-fiend  has  made  his  destructive  mark  in  burning  words  and 
blazing  monuments ;  but  she  is  still  erect,  proud,  glorious,  progressive. 
Her  agriculture  feeds  the  millions ;  her  social  progress  is  the  wonder 
of  the  age ;  her  railroads  ramify  to  almost  endless  space ;  her  com- 
merce spreads  its  vigorous  arms,  grasping  at  new  material  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  expanding  genius  and  enterprise ;  and  her  manufactures, 
resting  on  the  almost  everlasting  coal  beds,  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  where  her  climate,  soil,  geographical  po- 
sition and  natural  resources  will  crovm  her  with  victory,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 


PLANTING  AND  CULTIVATION  OF  FOREST  TREES. 


BtH.   J.   DUNLAP,   ORAMfAlOK, 


The  first  thought  that  strikes  a  new  comer  to  the  prairies,  is  the 
absence  of  trees.  To  be  sure,  if  the  country  was  covered  with  trees, 
it  would  no  longer  be  prairie ;  but  so  accustomed  has  the  emigrant 
from  any  eastern  State  become  to  associating  timber  land  with  farm 
land,  that  the  absence  of  it  seems  strange ;  and  one  would  suppose 
that,  having  this  feeling,  the  first  thing  he  would  do,  after  breaking  up 
his  farm,  wonld  be  to  devote  some  part  of  it  to  the  growing  of  forest 
trees,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  settler  contents  himself  with 
sticking  out  a  few  firuit  trees,  and  then  swearing  at  the  country  for  not 
luiving  more  timber  in  it. 

As  I  sit  in  my  room  writing,  to-day,  I  count  firom  the  window  twenty 
inmees,  on  as  many  different  farms,  that  have  been  located  within  the 
past  sixteen  years.  Eleven  of  the  buildings  are  surrounded  with  more 
or  less  trees — Maples,  Cottonwood,  Willows,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit 
trees.  Nine  other  buildings  stand  without  hardly  a  tree,  although 
some  of  the  owners  are  wealthy  men.  On  not  one  of  these  twenty 
farms  has  an  effort  been  made  to  provide  shelter  belts,  by  planting 
forest  trees,  and  not  half  of  them  contain  a  rod  of  hedge. 

Some  of  these  farms  have  large  orchards  planted  on  them,  which 
produce  but  little  fruit,  and  that  little  mostly  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  the  orchard.  Some  of  these  orchards  contain  trees  large 
enough  to  produce  five  barrels  of  apfdes  apiece,  yet  their  owners  make 
annual  excursions  to  the  timbered  country  along  the  Wabash  for  their 
winter  fruit. 

Do  you  know  the  reason  why  these  trees  do  not  bear  fruit?  Simply 
for  the  want  of  protection  from  our  sweeping  winds  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  This  is  no  theory,  but  has  been  demonstrated  in  more 
cases  than  one  in  this  county. 
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But  there  are  other  reasons  for  planting  trees  on  the  prairie,  thsn 
that  of  merely  protecting  our  orchards.  They  shonld  be  planted  for 
shelter,  for  shade,  and  for  all  purposes  to  which  timber  can  be  put. 

FOB  FUBL. 

Do  we  need  to  plant  trees  for  fuel  ?  I  answer,  no ;  there  is  not  a 
farmer  in  Illinois  that  can  afford  to  bum  wood  for  fuel.  It  costs  more, 
by  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  stove,  than  the  amount  of  coal  would  to 
do  twice  the  heating.  Yet  there  are  many  persons  who  prefer  to  bnm 
it,  for  the  supposed  reason  that  it  is  healthier  or  cleaner. 

Fifteen  years  ago  every  farmer  thought  it  necessary  to  own  a  piece 
of  timber,  to  supply  fuel  and  fencing.  To-day,  I  venture  to  say,  not 
one  in  ten  of  those  men  own  a  foot  of  land  in  the  grove,  and  they 
would  have  been  much  better  off  to-dayif  they  never  had  owned  aoy. 

The  possession  of  a  few  acres  of  timber  induced  many  farmers  to 
build  fences  where  none  were  needed,  and  to  neglect  the  planting  of 
hedges,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  done.  Our  people  seem  to 
be  infatuated  about  fences.  They  spend  their  money  for  fence  boarde, 
and  build  fences^  seemingly,  tor  the  mere  p)^asure  of  building.  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  owped  a  forty  acre  farm,  which  was  fenced  into 
twelve  lots,  none  of  them  over  five  acres  in  extent,  and  it  is  safe  to  si^ 
that  one-eighth  of  that  farm  wa^  oocppied  by  feiices  that  were  of  no 
use,  and  this  man  was  only  a  sample  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 
Fences,  at  best,  are  only  a  necessary  evil,  making  comers  for  foul  Feeds 
to  grow  seed  in,  to  spread  over  the  whole  farm.  I  have  been  through 
the  timber  fever,  and  have  lully  recovered  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would 
not  take,  as  a  gift,  the  best  forty  a^c^res  of  timber  land  in  Illinois,  and  be 
obliged  to  bum  wood  from  it  for  fuel. 

PBNOES. 

Fences  will  probably  always  be  needed,  although,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
not  so  extensively  as  at  present.  Statistics  show  that  the  fences  in  oar 
western  States  cost  more  than  all  the  houses,  barns  and  other  buildings 
on  them.  Fences  are  generally  used  to  fence  stock  out,  instead  of  in, 
and  unless  we  have  a  law  making  it  obligatory  on  every  man  to  take 
care  of  his  own  stock,  they  will  have  to  still  be  made.  These  fences 
cost  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  to  keep  them  in  repair,  which  cost  has  to 
be  taken  from  the  already  small  enough  profits  of  the  farmer.  How- 
ever, there  exists  but  little  excuse  for  the  repair  of  a  fence  the  second 
time,  where  hedges  can  be  grown,  and  that  region  includes  all  of  Illi- 
nois. 


Ill  [«?] 


FOB  BUILDING  Pm^'OBjBS. 

We  shonld  probably  call  a  man  a  fool,  that  planted  trees,  and  then 
waited  for  them  to  grow  large  enough  before  building  his  house.  His 
grand  chttfcen  would  be  grey  before  the  Oaks,  Ash,  Pine,  or  Spruce 
trees  would  fiimish  saw-logs  large  enough  to  be  sawed  into  boards,  or 
to  make  a  log  house  of.  He  might  plant  those  trees  for  posterity  to 
saw  op ;  but  the  land  could,  doubtless,  be  put  to  a  better  use. 

FOB  8HBLTB&. 

Shelter  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  prairie  farms,  and  where  they  are 
surrotinded  by  belts  of  timber,  the  productiveness  of  the  balance  would 
more  than  make  up  for  the  land  planted  to  timber.  Had  we  more 
trees,  our  rain-fall  would  be  more  evenly  distributed  ;  our  winds  would 
not  rush  across  the  country  at  a  hurricane  gait,  carrying  our  moisture 
and  food-producing  elements  to  the  timber  country  fuither  east  and 
north  of  as ;  our  summers  would  not  be  subject  to  such  severe  and 
extended  droughts  as  have  occurred  during  the  past  two  years ;  and  our 
winters'  snow  wotdd  not  all  be  piled  in  the  roads  and  along  fences,  in- 
stead of  being  spread  evenly  over  the  surface,  protecting  the  grain  and 
grasses  growing  underneath. 

WHAT  TBBBS  TO  PLAKT. 

These  shelter  belts  can  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  farm,  in 
addition  to  the  protection  they  afford. 

But,  before  planting,  we  must  have  some  object  in  view — some  use  to 
which  our  trees  can  be  put  when  they  are  grown.  We  also  want 
to  know  how,  where  and  when,  to  plant.  Many  persons  have  planted 
timber  trees  without  any  well  defined  object,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  nothing  but  protection.  Their  trees  can  neither  be  sold  for 
poets  nor  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  While  advising  people 
to  plant  trees — a  WilloW  rather  than  nothing — we  can  point  out  to 
them  reasons  for  planting  such  trees  as  can  he  used  on  the  farm  or  ba 
sold  to  others  when  they  arrive  at  the  proper  si2e. 

But  few  of  our  forest  trees  will  grow  in  wet  soils ;  of  those  that  do, 
none  are  particularly  valuable,  being  such  as  Cottonwood,  Poplars  and 
Elms.  Any  soil,  whereon  water  does  not  stand  for  any  length  of  time, 
wfll  do  to  grow  forest  trees  on.  Where  a  continuous  belt  is  required 
around  a  &ffli,  and  wet  places  intervene.  Elms,  Willows  or  Cotton- 
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wood  may  be  planted  to  preeerye  uniformitj.    It  is  uBeleeB  to  plaut 
other  than  these,  where  there  is  standing  water. 

To  prepare  land  for  tree  planting,  it  should  be  well  plowed;  like 
every  other  crop,  the  better  order  the  soil  is  in,  the  more  certain  are 
the  trees  to  grow  and  do  well.     Usually,  forest  trees  are  plaiited  from 
the  seed  bed  when  they  are  one  year  old.    After  the  rows  are  marked 
out — which  may  be  done  with  a  com  marker,  a  line,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  manner — ^the  planting  may  be  done  with  a  spade  or  dibble. 
Where  the  roots  are  large  and  spreading,  the  spade  answers  best,  one 
man  pressing  the  implement  in  the  ground,  drawing  the  handle  toward^ 
or  pushing  it  from  his  body,  thus  opening  a  place  for  the  roots,  into 
which  another  hand  places  the  young  tree  in  an  upright  position ;  the 
spade  being  withdrawn,  both  men  then  press  the  soil  closely  around 
the  tree  by  placing  their  feet  on  opposite  sides  of  it.    The  young  trees 
should  be  carried  in  a  paU  filled,  partially,  vdth  water.  In  this  manner 
an  active  man  and  boy  will  readily  plant  five  thousand  trees  a  day, 
and  do  the  work  well.     Hedges  should  be  planted  in  the  same  manner. 

Some  varieties  of  trees,  that  have  but  few  side  roots,  may  be  planted 
with  a  common  dibble,  which  consists  merely  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
a  foot  long,  sharpened  at  one  end,  with  a  cross-piece  at  the  top  for  a 
handle.  The  hole  is  first  made  with  this  dibble,  and  the  plant  dropped 
carefully  in;  then  run  the  dibble  down  by  the  side  of  the  plant  to  fi»- 
ten  it,  and  fill  the  hole  thus  made  with  loose  dirt.  From  five  to  ten 
thousand  plants  per  day  may  be  set  by  a  good  hand,  but  the  ground 
must  be  deeply  plowed,  and  be  otherwise  in  good  condition.  A  very 
little  practice  soon  learns  a  man  to  do  the  work  skillfully  and  well. 

WH^T  DISTANCE   APABT  TO  PLANT. 

The  distance  apart  that  tre^  should  be  planted,  varies,  according  to 
the  purpose  which  they  are  designed  for.  Closely  planted  trees  grow 
tall  and  spindling,  require  but  little  pruning,  and  soon  shade  the 
ground,  so  that  cultivation  can  be  dispensed  with.  Some  varieties,  as 
the  White  Ash  and  Elm,  will  bear  close  planting,  and  will,  in  five  or 
six  years,  make  hoop  poles.  These  should  be  thinned  at  that  age,  leav- 
ing one-half  standing.  Larch  and  Evergreens  require  more  room,  un- 
less they  are  grown  for  vineyard  stakes  or  something  of  that  kind. 

The  first  mentioned  trees  may  be  planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  row, 
and  rows  four  feet  apart,  the  latter  two  by  four  feet,  to  be  afterwards 
thinned  to  four  by  four  or  four  by  eight  feet.  Planted  one  by  four 
feet,  ten  thousand  plants  vnll  be  required  for  an  acre;  two  by  four,  five 
thousand.    Nearly  all  the  deciduous  trees  can  be  purchased  from  nor- 
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MTiniii,  vhe^  1>j  gra^Bg  lirge  quantities,  csa  afford  to  sell  eheap. 
BaatB  oaid  yeiur  old  are  usually  add  for  two  to  three  dollars  per  thou- 
sand. I(  early  all  of  them  can  be  grown  from  seed  by  the  &rmer  him- 
self if  he  but  take  the  time  to  gath^  them  in  the  forecrt;  when  ripe . 
They  ahould  be  planted  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  drills  like  pea^  and  grow 
just  as  readily.  Evergreens  are  more  difficult  to  grow,  reqairing  great 
oare,  ai  they  are  extremely  tender  while  smalL  The  seed  is  mostly 
imported,  and  can  be  had  of  seed  dealers.  The  better  way  is  to  pur- 
chase ^  plants  at  two  or  three  years  old.  Eyergreens,  taken  from  the 
forest  and  planted  on  open  prairie,  usually  die,  but  if  shaded,  they 
sometimes  grow  finely.  Evergreen  roots  are  very  sensitive,  bdng  very 
resinous^  a  slight  drying  suffidi^  to  kiU  them,  and  they  must  be 
iiasdled  with  Ike  greatest  care.  Millions  of  Evergreens  have  been 
shipped  from  the  forests  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  that  were  killed  by 
erpooDg  the  roots  before  they  were  packed.  Better  pay  a  little  more, 
and  get  plants  from  men  who  make  a  business  of  growing  them. 

USBS   OF   TBBBS. 

The  principal  uses  for  which  forest  trees  may  be  planted  are  fence 
posts,  railroad  ties,  vineyard  stakes  and  hoop  poles.  Of  course  there 
are  many  other  purposes  for  which  timber  is  used,  but  it  will  require 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  for  the  trees  to  get  large  enough  to  be  profit- 
ably cut  down. 

There  are  constantly  occurring  wants  on  a  farm  for  poles  and  stakes 
and  levers,  and  for  this  purpose  we  can  plant  those  rapid,  tough  grow- 
ing trees,  like  the  Ash  and  Elm.  Any  low,  wet  or  waste  ground  may 
be  planted  to  White  Willow  or  Cottonwood,  which  grow  rapidly  and 
Airaish  considerable  wood  at  five  or  six  years.  The  Willow  will^ever 
need  to  be  replanted,  as  it  sprouts  readily  from  the  stump. 

FOB  FBNOB   POSTS  AND  TIBS. 

No  tree  exceUs  the  European  Lardi  in  rapidity  of  growth,  strength 
and  durability.  I  need  not  recount  the  many  other  uses  to  which  this 
wood  is  adapted,  but  will  consider  it  merely  as  a  wind-break,  for  vine- 
jard  stdces,  posts  and  ties.  As  a  grower,  the  tree  is  upright,  symmet- 
rical and  strong.  Two-year  old  plants  I  consider  best  for  planting. 
At  that  age  they  average  one  foot  in  hight,  and  at  six  years  from  plant- 
ing will  be  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  two  to  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter; provided,  always,  that  the  same  culture  is  given  them  that  is 
given  to  com.  At  this  age  the  trees  may  be  thinned  to  four  feet  apart 
They  do  not  require  further  cultivation,  their  dense  growth  so  ahftdJDg 
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the  ground  that  weeds  cannot  grow.  At  ten  or  twelve  jean  from 
planting,  a  majority  of  theee  trees  will  make  good  fence  posts,  more 
durable  than  any  other  wood.  I 

.  I  may  say  here  that  the  Eed  or  White  Oedar,  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Larch,  produce  the  same  results,  only  requiring  ^a  few 
years  longer  time. 

Whether  or  no  it  will  be  profitable  to  grow  these  trees  for  the  pur- 
poses spoken  of,  is  a  question,  depending  entirely  on  the  continuance 
of  the  demand  for  stakes,  posts  and  ties.  Of  the  probability  of  this  re- 
maining so,  others  are  as  well  able  to  judge  as  myself. 

Next  in  value  for  rapidity  of  growth  and  durability,  when  set  in  the 
ground,  is  the  Osage  Orange.  When  grown  for  such  purposes  the 
trees  should  be  planted  about  twenty  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  the 
rows  four  feet  An  annual  pruning  must  be  given  to  induce  the  trees 
to  run  up ;  besides,  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  allow  any  tree  to  waste  its 
strength  in  growing  side  branches,  which  are  afterwards  cut  off  and 
thrown  away.  At  six  years  these  trees  will  make  vineyard  stakes, 
hand  spikes,  etc.,  and  should  be  thinned  to  one-half.  This  tree  grows 
very  fast,  when  given  room,  and  but  a  few  years  will  be  required  for 
it  to  grow  large  enough  for  posts.  This  wood,  when  seasoned,  is  very 
tough,  and  answers  admirably  for  mallets,  buts,  hubs,  wagon  axles, 
etc.  It  makes  a  large  tree,  and  is  very  ornamental.  There  are  no  in- 
sects, that  I  am  aware,  that  prey  upon  the  growing  wood  of  either 
Larch  or  Osage. 

Were  it  not  for  the  borer,  that  has  nearly  destroyed  the  trees,  the 
Telle 'W  Locust  would  perhaps  rank  next  to  Larch  for  profitable  plant- 
ing ;  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  plant  them,  for,  sooner  or  later,  they 
will  tall  a  prey  to  the  borer,  which,  added  to  their  bad  habit  of  sucker- 
ing,  is  enough  to  condemn  it  for  timber  planting. 

The  £hn  and  Ash  may  be  planted  where  there  is  a  demand  for  that 
kind  of  timber.  It  will  take  many  years  for  the  ^ees  to  become  large 
enough  for  sawing  into  lumber ;  but  for  the  purposes  spoken  of  before, 
and  for  hooj)  poles,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand,  they  pos- 
sess some  value. 

For  pn  Imposes  of  shelter,  ornament,  and  rapidity  of  growth,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  trees  better  than  Ash-leaved  Maple  {Acer  negundo\  White 
Willow,  Basswood,  Sycamore  and  Cottonwood.  Of  these  the  Maple 
and  Basswood  are  grown  from  seed  ;  the  others  grow  freely  fix)m  cu^ 
tings,  and  are  adapted  for  low  or  wet  soil.  In  addition  to  their  other 
values,  the  Maple  and  Basswood  furnish  large  quantities  of  honey,  at 
a  time  when  other  honey- producing  flowers  are  scarce. 
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The  Soft  Mapl6)  like  die  Locust,  was  largely  planted  some  years  ago, 
bat  a  borer,  resembling  the  flat-headed  apple  tree  borer,  has  destroyed' 
many  trees,  and  will  in  time  ruin  all  that  are  left ;  therefore  I  cannot 
adyise  any  one  to  plant  it. 

The  Lombardy  Poplar  grows  rapidly,  and  for  a  temporary  shelter 
does  admirably.  It  sprouts  whenever  the  roots  are  broken,  and  soon 
beeomes  an  nnsightly  object    Its  wood  is  of  but  little  valne. 

The  Honey  Locust  is  a  rapid  growing,  wide-branched  tree,  the  wood 
of  which  is  said  to  be  very  durable  for  posts*  It  is  well  adapted  for  a 
hedge  plant,  where  the  Osage  winter-kills. 

The  Catalpa,  a  native  of  Southern  Illinois,  is  easily  grown  from 
seeds— grows  very  fast,  and  although  the  wood  is  spongy,  it  is  said,  by 
those  who  pretend  to  know,  to  make  very  durable  [posts.  It  is  only 
half  hardy,  however,  as  we  get  toward  the  north  line  of  the  State ;  but 
in  the  center,  seems  to  stand  the  winter  well. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  deciduous  trees,  remain  to  be  added  those 
that  bear  nuts,  the  value  of  whose  wood  we  know  so  weU. 

The  Oaks  are  not  very  rapid  growers,  but  may  be  planted  in  shelter 
belts  to  help  make  a  variety. 

The  seed  of  all  nut-bearing  trees  should  be  planted  in  autumn,  in 
groond  well  prepared  with  the  plow  and  harrow.  Furrow  out  the 
ground  with  a  small  plow,  in  a  similar  manner  as  for  potatoes.  Drop 
the  nuts  at  suitable  distances  apart,  say  one  or  two  feet,  for  these  trees 
most  remain  where  the  seed  is  planted;  none  of  them  transplant 
readily.  Acorns,  hickory  and  chestnuts  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
fliey  fell — a  few  days'  drying  injures  their  germinating  qualities ;  cover 
two  inches  deep,  and  mulch  the  rows  with  straw.  Walnuts,  both  white 
and  black,  may  be  covered  three  inches,  and  sliould  also  be  mulched. 
These  trees  all  require  dry  soil ;  it  is  useless  to  plant  on  wet  land.  The 
young  plants  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds  for  two  or  three  years ;  after 
that  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

BVBBGRBBKS. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  Evergreens  for  timber  ;  but  for 
other  purposes  than  for  wind-breaks  or  for  ornament,  I  do  not  conceive 
them  to  be  specially  profitable,  except  to  the  nurseryman. 

The  most  profitable  of  all  is  probably  the  White  Spruce ;  it  grows 
fast,  is  hardy,  and  makes  a  beautiftil  tree. 

The  White  and  Bed  Cedars  have  been  already  spoken  of;  they  may 
be  planted  on  low  land  where  little  else  will  grow. 
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The  FineS)  Balsam  Fir  and  Hemlock  all  make  handsome  trees,  and 
in  a  few  hundred  years  after  planting  will  doubtless  be  large  enough 
to  furnish  some  lumber.  To  those  who  plant  for  postentj,  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  evergreens. 

SHELTER  BELTS. 

A  few  words  about  Shelter  Belts,  and  I  am  done.  Every  farm  should 
be  protected  on  the  south,  west  and  north  sides,  and  as  many  cross 
belts  as  circumstances  will  permit.  If  more  than  one  variety  is  planted, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  most  rapid  growers  be  placed  on  the 
north  side.  Evergreens  should  never  be  planted  in  the  shade  of  other 
trees,  and  should  always  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  belt.  From  two 
to  four  years  cultivation  will  be  required,  the  time  depending  entirely 
on  how  fast  the  trees  grow  the  first  few  years.  A  little  care  in  pruning, 
shortly  after  the  trees  commence  growing,  will  throw  the  strength  of 
the  growth  where  most  needed.  Belts  should  be  at  least  two  rods 
wide,  and  as  much  more  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

How  best  to  encourage  the  planting  of  Forest  Trees,  is  a  question. 
That  people  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  except  in  few  cases,  is  a  feet 
Perhaps  exempting  the  land  devoted  to  forest  trees  from  taxation  for  a 
few  years  might  stimulate  the  business. 


PRINCIPLES  AUD  PLANS  OF  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 


IB  ADAFTID  TO 


B&AxrnmsQ  ter  houes  ot  the  fabmbrs  of  nuNds. 


Bt  W.  0.  FLAG0,  MoMk 


^  Landscape  GiirdemDg  is  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  important,  of 
ibe  fine  arts.  Yet  it  is  later  in  its  development  than  its  kindred  arts  of 
Painting,  Sculpture  and  Architecture.  ^^A  man  shall  ever  see,"  said 
Bacon,  *Hhat,  when  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegance,  men  come  to 
build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the 
greater  perfection." 

The  art  of  the  Landscape  Gku^dener,  like  that  of  the  Artist  in  the 
pliotographic  galleries,  is  not  so  much  to  paint  a  picture  as  to  touch  up 
one  made  to  his  hand.  Given  the  contour  of  surface,  the  plain,  the 
woodland,  the  stream  and  lake,  he  is  to  make  the  most  of  them  by  add- 
ing a  tree  here,  and  felling  another  there,  until  the  most  is  made  of  his 
materiaL  It  is  not  a  creative  art  or  imitative  art,  like  that  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor,  because  thus  limited  by  the  actual  facts  in  hand, 
bat  it  affords  special  opportunities  for  tasteful  ingenuity  to  cover  natu- 
nl  defects,  and  make  the  most  of  existing  beauties.  Perhaps  the  skill 
to  do  this  is  not  less  than  is  required  for  other  artistic  work.  As  in 
certain  ideal  portraits  the  ptdnter  takes  the  conmionplace  or  ugly  face, 
md,  without  losing  its  identity,  glorifies  it  by  his  pencil,  so  the  landscape 
gardener  shapes  into  a  finer  beauty  the  ordinary  outlines  of  the  land- 
scape. 

With  large  means  and  a  broad  field  to  work  upon,  this  would  not 
leem  so  difficult.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  might  be  compelled  into 
the  Knes  and  forms  of  art  But  the  landscape  gardener's  work  is  nicer 
and  more  sinuous  than  this.    He  must  go  about  difficulties  that  he  can- 
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not  oYercome,  and  hide  what  he  cannot  remoye.    He  must  wcurk  with 
limited  means  to  an  imperfect  end. 

This  is  eminently  true  when  we  come  to  adapt  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  who 
undertakes  to  adorn  his  farm  by  the  methods  of  landscape  gardening, 
must  consalt  utility  as  well  as  taste:  economy  as  well  as  beauty.  He 
must  be  content  with  less  than  he  would  like,  and  depend  upon  the 
more  natural,  but  fortunately  not  less  attractive  materials  of  landscape 
gardening. 

When  I  speak,  therefore,  of  landscape  gardening  hereafter,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  I  have  just  named,  and  first,  of  the  material  we 
have  to  deal  with. 

First,  a  country  either  flat,  or  more  generally  gently  undulating,  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  indigenous  trees. 

Second,  farms  of  various  sizes,  from  eighty  to  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  and  larger,  on  which  but  a  few  acres  can  be  given  to  strictly  or 
namental  purposes,  but  many  to  a  combination  of  the  useful  and 
agreeable,  provided  the  two  can  be  harmonized. 

Third,  farmers,  many  of  them  improving  new  farms,  and,  even 
though  thrifty,  more  than  busy  with  building  homes  and  bams  and 
taming  up  fresh  furrows — men  who  have  not  yet  had  the  time  and 
hardly  the  desire  to  make  their  homes  more  pleasing  to  the  SBStbedc 
sense. 

This  is  not  a  promising  prospect,  yet  it  has  better  features.  In  the 
first  place,  our  farmers  are  generally  thriving,  and  quite  willing  to 
spend  a  little  in  the  way  of  adornment,  if  it  will  effect  what  is  prom- 
ised. Then,  most  of  them  have  land  enough  to  be  easily  able  to  spare 
a  few  acres,  or  even  ten  or  twenty,  to  plant  with  trees,  about  their 
houses.  Our  country  yearly  improves  in  landscape  effect,  as  farm 
houses,  orchards  and  trees  increasingly  dot  the  plain,  and  opens  up 
more  pleasing  views  to  the  looker-out  from  every  homestead. 

These  being  our  conditions,  what  should  we  attempt  in  the  way  of 
beautifying  our  farmer  homes  ? 

1.  We  should,  where  yet  practicable,  select  the  best  site  for  our 
home  that  the  farm  affords.  Many  will  suppose  this  must  be  near  the 
highway,  so  close  as  to  command  a  searching  stare  at  all  who  pass ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessity,  though  so  many  feel  it  is  that  I 
despair  of  reforming  our  people.  But  all  will  agree  that  the  house 
should  be  built  on  high,  dry  ground,  commanding  a  good  prospect,  and 
sheltered,  if  practicable,  on  the  west  and  north  by  woods  or  higher 
lands.    It  should  be  at  least  far  enough  away  from  the  highway   to  be 
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free  from  its  noise  and  dust.  It  should  be,  to  snit  onr  landscape,  in  the 
the  Italian  style  as  modified  for  our  American  climate  and  wants. 
This  harmonizes  best  with  the  level  or  gently  undulating  lines  of  our 
landscape  and  with  the  round-headed  form  of  our  ordinary  deciduous 
trees.  It  is  also  best  adapted  to  the  hot  summers,  that  render  high, 
airy  rooms,  balconies  and  verandahs  so  essential  to  comfort  and  health. 
2.  We  should  set  apart  for  ornamental  purposes  a  generous  breadth 
of  ground.  Five  or  ten  acres  would  be  better  than  less.  This  should 
SMTonnd  the  dwelling  in  every  direction,  if  practicable,  but  especially 
upon  the  sides  of  the  principal  outlook,  which  will  generally  be  from 
ihe  rooms  most  occupied  by  the  family.  As  much  natural  variation  of 
surface  as  can  be  had,  should  be  sought,  in  choosing  these  ornamental 
groonds,  as  this  will  add  much  to  their  pleasing  effect*,  without  cost. 
The  ground  should  be  well  plowed  and  be  put  in  fine  and  deep  tilth 
before  planting.  To  such  extent  as  practicable  it  is  better  to  plant  it 
all  in  the  same  year,  as  the  conditions  and  culture  of  a  large  lot  of 
trees  will  be  better  looked  after  than  those  of  a  few. 

For  the  purposes  of  plantation  the  trees  and  shrubs  should  have 
been  obtained,  as  young  plants,  in  quantity,  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  have  been  cultivated  in  nursery  rows  until  of  a  proper  size.  They 
can  then  be  rapidly  transferred,  with  small  loss,  from  the  nursery  to 
the  plantation.  The  following  would  be  a  good  list  to  choose  from, 
looldng  to  beauty  of  form,  and  foliage,  and  hardiness,  and  health  of 
plant,  as  well  as  ultimate  utility  as  timber;  which  last  point  should 
not  be  entirely  disregarded  in  economical  landscape  gardening: 
White  Ash,  Catalpa,  Cypress,  White  Elm,  European  Larch,  Sugar 
Maple,  White  Oak,  Burr  Oak,  Tulip  Tree,  White  Hickory,  Black  Wal- 
nut, Butternut,  of  deciduous  trees ;  and  Norway  Spruce,  White  Pine, 
Scotch  Pine  and  Red  Cedar,  among  Evergreens. 

This  list  may  be  largely  increased  with  advantage  by  the  addition  of 
trees  of  less  general  value  but  great  beauty,  and  of  such  hardy  and 
handsome  shrubs  as  the  Altheas,  Dogwood,  Lilacs,  Spruces,  Syringas, 
Weigelas  and  Mahonia. 

Taking  the  wholesale  list  of  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  I  find 
that  young  trees  may  be  purchased  at  the  following  rates : 
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100  WkkeiLili,lto2fe6t«... 4^  M 

100  Catalpa.  1  to  2  feet 3  00 

100  Cypress,  2  to  3  feet 8  00 

100  White  Elm,  1  to  2  feet 1  00 

100  European  Larch,  1  to  2  feet ^ 8  ^ 

100  Sugar  Maple,  1  to  2  feet 6  00 

100  White  Oak,  1  to  2  feet 10  00 

100  Burr  Oak,  1  to  2  feet 10  00 

100  Tulip  Tree,  1  to  2  feet 8  00 

100  Black  Walnut,  1  to  S  feet 8  00 

100  KorwBj  Bprooe,  a  to  12  inches ••». 4  00 

100  White  Pine,  9  to  12  inches •  00 

100  Scotch  Pine,  9  to  12  inches » 6  00 

100  Red  Cedar,  12  to  18  inches 8  00 

1400  trees  (U  species)  for ...$88  00 

This  bill  will  give  some  idea  of  the  outlay  required  for  quite  a  com- 
mencement in  tree  growing.  All  these  species  make  trees  of  tolerable, 
many  of  them  of  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  all,  excepting  the 
White  Elm,  are  quite  valuable  for  timber. 

By  the  time  trees  of  these  sizes  have  been  well  cultivated  for  two  or 
three  years  in  nursery  rows,  planted  at  good  distances  apart,  and  with- 
out much  pruning,  so  as  to  give  full  development  to  the  lateral  limbe^ 
and  help  them,  when  transplanted,  to  branch  from  the  ground,  thej 
will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the  ornamental  grounds. 

Being  now  ready  to  plant,  let  us  lay  down  some  very  general  rules 
that  should  be  observed  in  all  ornamental  planting,  such  as  T  suppose 
our  Illinois  farmers  require. 

1.  As  a  rule,  the  evergreen  trees  and  deciduous  trees  should  appear 
in  about  the  same  proportions  in  the  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  in 
order  that  the  ejSect  of  the  former  in  the  winter  landscape  may  be 
taken  advantage  o£  An  exception  to  this  is,  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  more  evergreen  trees  should  be  planted  on  the  we  stand  n<»th 
of  the  dwelling  and  other  buildings,  than  elsewhere. 

2.  !N'ear  the  house  only  herbaceous  plants  and  small  shrubs  ahoold 
be  planted.  These  should  occupy  the  borders  of  walks  or  drivei 
needed  for  gaining  access  to  the  house  or  adjoining  buildings,  or  regu- 
lar or  irregular  beds  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  adjoining  grounds. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  borders  of  needed  walks  will  furnish  room  for 
as  many  plants  of  these  kinds  as  can  be  satisfactorily  taken  care  of^ 
But  no  trees  that  ultimately  reach  a  large  size  should  be  planted  near 
the  house.  They  may  shade  the  house,  or  the  ground  near  it,  too 
much,  and  cause  decay  in  the  wood- work,  and,  perhaps,  sickness  among 
the  inmates,  and  obstruct  the  air  and  out-look. 
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8.  Trees  should  be  planted  more  sparsely  near  the  house,  and  in- 
crease ia  numbers  and  groups  as  the  ground  recedes.  This  is  carrying 
out  the  idea  already  mentioned  still  further,  and  is  essential  to  seco- 
riog  a  proper  breadth  and  cheerfulness  of  view. 

4.  In  the  same  connection,  it  diould  be  stated  that  the  house,  being 
the  principal  "point  of  vision,"  we  should  be  able  to  see  from  all  of  itfi 
principal  windows,  or  other  out-Iooks,  opening  vistas  towards  the 
more  pleasing  scenes  in  the  surrounding  landscape.  Thus,  in  a  sesise^ 
the  grounds  might  be  regarded  as  cut  up  into  a  series  of  angles,  eou- 
Terging  in  or  about  the  residence,  some  of  which  would  be  planted  to- 
conceal  unseemly  points  in  the  landscape,  and  others  left  open  to  admit 
pleasing  views  of  broad  lawns  within  and  fields  beyimd. 

5.  Room  should  be  left  for  necessary  drives,  but,^^  except  in  those  of 
▼eiy  frequent  use,  it  is  not  best  to  attempt  making  a  formal  c^riage 
road  by  excavation  and  filling  with  macadam  or  gravel.  The  farmer 
has,  generally,  neither  the  means  nor  time  to  spend  in  this  way,  and  for 
Dearly  every  purpose  a  road-way  made  with  the  plow  wid  scraper,  and 
then  seeded  with  blue  grass,  will  be  as  clean,  dry  and  easUy  kit  as 
could  be  desired. 

tf.  Straight  lines  of  trees,  and  hedge  rows  and  fences,  are  to  be 
avoided:  and  when  not  to  be  avoided,  should  be  broken  and  masked 
by  planting  groups  of  trees  here  and  there  along  them,  where  they  are 
wijdeasantly  conspicuous. 

7.  For  grouping,  round-headed  and  deciduous  trees  are  prefemble 
to  lastigiate,  conical  and  evergreen  trees.  The  latter,  as  a  rule,  look  best 
as  angle  formal  specimens.  For  this  reason,  perlwps,  many  of  them 
aeem  more  suitable  as  adjuncts  to  the  dwelling,  with  whose  formal 
ttchitecture  they  perhaps  harmonize  better  than  the  more  varfed  sliapes 
of  deciduous  and  round-headed  trees. 

8.  Groups,  which  I  define  as  irregular  clusters  of  trees,  should  m^e 
op  the  greater  part  of  the  planting,  because  in  this  way  more  open 
spaces  can  be  left,  which  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  more 
manageable  in  cultivation,  mowing  and  raking,  whUst  the  trees  in 
clumps  can  be  made  more  available  for  timber  purposes  from  their 
dose  planting  and  consequent  upright  growth  and  need  of  occasional 
thinning.  It  is  at  mooted  point,  I  ind,  as  to  whether  a  given  group 
should  be  eonaposed  of  one  or  several  species,  or  again,  of  a  predomi- 
nance of  one  species  without  the  absolute  exclusion  of  others.  I  in- 
clme  to  the  latter  view  as  the  course  usually  pursued  by  nature,  in  my 
observation,  although  we  must  not,  in  an  artificial  state  of  things,  fol- 
low nature  too  closely.    The  laws  of  harmonies  and  contrasts  between 
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the  different  shades  of  foliage,  early,  summer  and  antnmn,  of  blosAoms 
with  foliage  in  their  season,  and  of  young  woods,  such  as  the  shoots  of 
the  Golden  Willow,  Dogwood,  etc.,  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  per- 
haps cannot  be,  to  any  great  extent.  Several  instances  of  contrast  and 
harmony,  however,  have  been  suggested.  Thus,  Kemp  suggests  that 
plants  with  pinnated  leaves,  or  extremely  small  or  pale  green  or  silvery 
foliage,  or  slender  or  weeping  branches,  such  as  the  Ash,  Deciduons 
Cypress  and  European  Larch,  are  adapted  for  contrasting  with  dark 
and  leavy  foliaged  Evergreens,  such  as  Cedars  and  Pines.  Copeland 
cites  the  special  case  of  the  Bed  Maple,  planted  against  the  White  Pine 
as  a  back  ground,  as  showing  forth  its  red  blossoms  in  spring,  and  the 
gold  and  red  of  its  autumn  foliage  against  the  dark  green  of  the  pine, 
most  wonderftilly.  The  nicer  point,  however,  would  be  to  determine 
some  of  the  better  associations  of  foliage.  We  know  that  a  great 
beauty  of  the  common  Locust  consists  in  the  contrast  of  its  ditterent 
aged  growth  of  leaves,  varying  from  dark  to  an  almost  yellowish- 
green;  and  this  is  identical,  probably,  with  that  suggested  by  Kemp, 
just  mentioned.  Smith  gives  a  list  of  trees,  based  on  the  shades  of 
green  in  their  foliage,  and  adds  a  few  more  special  cases  without  at- 
tempting to  give  a  rule.  Thus,  he  says :  "  Some  prominent  points 
may  be  brought  out  by  a  dark,  others  by  a  light  or  silvery-green.  The 
effect  of  distance,  too,  may  be  produced,  or  increased,  by  employing 
dark  green  in  the  foreground,  and  shading  off  with  lighter  colors  in 
the  more  remote  objects.*' 

Probably  all  we  can  conclude  from  these  instances  is,  that  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  the  contrasted  shades  of  green.  At  any  rate  it 
may  be  suggestive  to  take  up  our  list  of  trees,  and  see  what  their  sum- 
mer and  autumn  colors  may  be : 


Ntme. 


White  Ash 

GaUlpa 

Oypress 

Europtan  Larch 

White  Elm 

White  Oak 

Burr  Oak 

Sugar  Maple. . .. 
While  Hickoiy  . 
Black  Walnut . . 

Butternut 

Tulip  Tree. 

White  Pine  . . . . 

Scotch  Pine 

Norway  Spruce.. 
Red  Cedar  . . . . . 


Bummer  color. 


Light  green, 


1 1 

c  < 

Ckeen., 


Autumn  color. 


1 1 

t  c 


Dark  green 


<  ( 

(  c 

4( 


Pale  green  . . . . 
Bluish-green . . . 
Dark  green .... 
Brownish-green 


Brownish-purple . 


TeUow 

4  4 

I  I 


Reddish-brown 

c  < 

Crimson 

YeUow 


c  c 

C  i 
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Whilst  the  trees  are  still  standing  in  the  nnrseiy  the  contrasts  that 
these  famish  may  be  studied,  and  grouping  determined  upon  so  far  as 
affected  by  colors  of  foliage.  As  to  the  contrasts  of  hights,  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  showing  the  stem  of  a  tree^  or  covering  it 
with  its  own  branches,  or  with  shrubbery  planted  about  these,  are 
niceties  with  which  I  will  not  now  attempt  to  deal. 

The  places  of  the  individual  trees  having  been  predetermined  by 
itakes,  planting  can  go  on  rapidly  in  well  plowed  land.  These  stakes 
should,  of  course,  be  placed  with  great  care,  and  upon  each  should  be 
written  the  name  of  the  particular  kind  of  tree  that  is  to  be  planted 
where  it  stands.  The  trees,  I  may  add,  should  be  planted  pretty  thickly 
in  the  groups,  say  four  feet  apart,  and  can  be  thinned,  from  time  to 
time,  by  transplanting,  as  required.  The  field  itself  should  be  culti- 
vated  in  com,  or  other  plowed  or  hoed  crop,  until  the  trees  are  well 
established,  in  such  way  as  to  secure  clean  culture  even  among  the 
groups.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  ground  should  be  well  plowed, 
and  made  very  smooth,  and  seeded  to  blue  grass  and  white  clover. 
A  timely  use  of  the  mower,  and  an  occasional  top-dressing  of  manure, 
wUl  be  about  all  the  additional  expense,  and  this  will  be  in  at  least 
good  part  repaid  by  the  hay  and  pasturage,  ultimately. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  what  I  have  written,  to  give  some  practical 
hints,  but  hardly  a  complete  treatise,  on  landscape  gardening  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  Prairie  State.    More  might  well  be  said, 
of  greater  or  less  pertinence,  in  regard  to  a  system  or  ornamentation 
which  should  extend  not  only  over  a  few  acres  about  the  homestead, 
but  throughout  the  farm,  and  make  it  a  veritable  ferme  omee.    I  have 
thoQght  of  pleasant,  winding,  sheltered  ways  that  I  could  make  down 
through  certain  young  forest  growths  of  my  own,  with  a  little  planting 
of  an  evergreen  here  and  a  group  there,  and  leading  into  the  highways 
beyond,  by  the  pieasantest  of  private  roads.    I  have  meditated  on  emi- 
nences that  should  be  glorified  with  a  crown  of  green  and  scarlet 
maples :  and  white  blossomed  thorns,  that  should  be  dug  about  and 
dressed  until  they  bloomed  with  even  more  than  their  native  vigor. 
Bat,  alas  I  I  find  that  money,  or  its  equivalent,  time,  is  absorbed  in 
other  and  more  necessitous Svays;  and  I  conclude  that,  for  the  present, 
the  &rmer  cannot  be  persuaded  to  work  to  aesthetic  ends  much  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  voices  of  wife  and  children  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  his  home.     But  it  is  no  slight  thing  that  so  many  will  now  do  this, 
.and  that,  year  by  year,  the  prairie  homes  of  Illinois  are  more  embow- 
isred  in  bloesoming  Apple  and  oyershadowing  Elm. 
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Throogb  glowlaff  iMrdMvdi  ferA  ibtf  pen^ 
Each  from  Ito  bo(A  of  leaves; 

And  fearless  tbere  the  lowly  sleep^ 
As  the  biid  benealh  their  eaves. 


And  green  forever  be  the  gro?es» 
And  hrigfai  the  floweiy  sod, 

When  flfsi  the  <Mld's  ^  spMt  knres 
Its  oountiy  Mkd  lt»4SM 


ON  THE  MAinjFAOTUEE  OF  SOAP, 


Bt  JAMSS  T.  DWY2R,  SpsisomLD. 


Soap  is  a  chemical  compound  of  oils  and  fattj  snbstanceB,  with  pot 
ash  or  soda,  prepared  for  the  pnrpose  of  washiQg  and  cleansin,g  iinens) 
cottons  and  woolens,  and  for  personal  nse. 

It  is  nnknown  at  what  period  in  the  history  of  the  hmnan  race  it  was 
frst  nsed — the  Egyptians,  who  were  highly  citUu^  not  appeari&g 
to  haye  had  any  knowledge  of  its  preparation,  although  apparently 
well  acquainted  with  the  natnre  of  alkaline  detergents  or  cleansing 
hodies ;  and  the  passages  of  the  old  Testament : 

'Tkoiigh  thoQ  wtsli  thee  with  nUre,  and  take  thee  maoh  sos|k"-^*«/trcmiaA,  %:  22. 
^or  he  ifl  like  a  refined  fire,  and  like  a  fuller's  ■oap."— jVo/MAto,  111:  2. 
«Afl  he  that  taketh  awaj  a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  aa  yin^gar  upon  nitre,  bo  ia  he  that 
dkg&Qk  tonga  to  a  hea^y  heait.**— iVov.,  tfi:  10. 

— ^Do  not  appear  to  have  reference  to  any  other  material  for  washing 
and  cleansing  than  some  one  of  the  alkalies,  or  some  plant  or  native 
earth,  used  freely  hy  the  Jews,  in  lien  of  the  more  suitable  and  modem 
article  of  soap. 

The  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  nndoubtedly  well  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  soda  and  other  substances  for  washing  and  cleansing 
But  to  the  Gauls,  after  the  conquest  of  their  country  and  its  becoming, 
part  of  the  Boman  Empire,  were  the  Bomans  indebted  for  its  introduc- 
fion,  PKny,  in  referring  to  it,  says,  that  "the  Gauls  made  a  mixture 
of  goat's  fat  and  ashes,  which  was  used  by  the  Boman  ladies."  Sub- 
seqnentl  J,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Bomans  undoubtedly  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  its  properties,  and  of  the  materials  and  of  the 
manner  of  making  it  successfully — a  complete  soap  maker's  estabhsh- 
ment,  with  vats  built  of  brick  and  cemented  inside,  some  of  the  uten- 
sils, and  some  of  the  raw  materials,  and  a  quantity  of  soap  in  a  state  of 
preservation,  being  found  in  the  excavations  made  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii ;  this  Boman  soap  maker  bringing  on  the  soponification  by 
the  application  of  lime,  as  evidently  shown  by  the  materials  found. 
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Since  that  time  it  has  become  indispensable  to  the  requirements  of 
civilization,  and  has  undoubtedly  contributed  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
the  comfort,  cleanliness  and  happiness  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
fstmiliar  with  its  properties,  as  any  other  substance  within  the  range  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Leibig,  in  his  letters  on  chemistry,  says :  ^'Soap  is  a  measure  of  the 
prosperity  and  civilization  of  a  people." 

There  are  various  vegetable  and  earthy  substances  which  have  been 
and  are  yet  used  for  washing  and  cleansing,  besides  the  coarse  soaps 
of  general  utility  and  the  finer  soap  made  exclusively  for  toilet  use. 
The  milk  of  the  Cassaiva,  or  tree  from  which  tapioca  is  made,  is  poi« 
sonous,  and  has  to  be  pressed  and  washed  out  of  the  roots  before  their 
conversion  into  edible  food;  posseeeesthe  projjertyof  a  powerful  washr 
ing  fluid,  which  the  natives  of  Brazil  avail  themselves  of  at  the  right 
season,  by  giving  their  persons  a  general  and  thorough  cleansing  in 
the  streams  and  water  courses  into  which  this  milky  substance  passes, 
during  the  purification  of  the  fiber. 

The  cleansing  properties  of  pipe-clay  have  been  familiar,  for  many 
ages,  to  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  fabrics,  whilst  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  market — it  being  the  best  and  the  cheapest  material  that 
can  be  procured  tor  this  purpose ;  and  other  earthy  bodies  are  con- 
stantly made  use  of  for  other  manufacturing  cleansers  of  grease  and 
dirt  in  all  its  forms.  But  it  is  to  the  ^^ Alkalies,"  and  their  valuable 
combinations  with  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats,  in  the  form  of 
our  modern  domestic  washing  soaps  and  the  soaps  of  commerce,  that 
we  are  exclusively  indebted  for  the  principal  and  exhaustless  supplies 
of  this  invaluable  substance. 

Soap,  but  of  different  qualities,  can  be  made  oat  of  almost  any  irege* 
table  oil  or  animal  oil  or  fat,  and  few  occupations,  within  the  whole 
range  of  the  industrial  arts,  requires  more  pi*actical  experience,  sound 
judgment  and  well  applied  science  than  the  conducting  and  manage- 
ment of  a  profitable  soap-boiling  factory.  At  the  same  time,  however 
annoying  the  surroundings  of  such  an  establishment  may  be  to  our 
feelings  and  senses,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  science  and  modem  chemistry  that  these  offensive  materials  can  be 
converted  into  such  a  valuable,  and,  in  some  cases,  beautiful  product, 
merely  by  mixing  fat  and  alkalies,  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  action  of  fire,  until  this  wonderful  change  has  taken 
place  in  their  composition. 

The  word  "  alkali "  is  of  Moorish  origin.  The  Moors  introduced 
the  ctilture  into  Spain  of  the  "  sal-soda  "  plant,  from  which  "  barilla  " 
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is  made,  giving  it  the  name,  ^^  Eali,"  to  which  is  added  the  Arabic  pre- 
fix, ^^al,"  making  the  modern  well  known  word  alkali,  abbreviated  by 
mug  the  word  **  lye.** 

There  are  bat  four  alkalies  in  nature  «-three  of  which  only  are  in 
general  use — the  mineral  alkali,  Boda — the  vegetable  alkali,  potash — 
and  the  yolatile  alkali,  ammonia— soda  and  potash  being  only  used  in 
the  making  of  soap.  Soda  being  used  for  making  hard  soaps,  seen  in 
bars  and  cakes,  and  potash  in  making  onr  common  soft  soap,  the  soft 
soaps  used  in  mannfactaring,  and  the  beantifhl  soft  soaps  of  the  toilet 
Ammonia,  when  applied  with  water,  is  a  powerfnl  cleanser,  bat  it  is 
never  placed  in  combination  with  oils  or  fatty  substances,  unless  in  the 
form  of  liniments  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Ammonia,  when 
active,  is  really  a  gas,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  unite 
with  iatty  bodies  in  kettles  placed  over  fires,  as  it  commences  evapora- 
ting rapidly  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  has  to  be  always 
carefully  confined.  It  has^  however,  become  of  immense  importance 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in 
certain  manures — natural  and  artificial— it  being  essential  to  the  ezist- 
ance  of  vegetation  at  some  stages  of  its  growth. 

SODA  OK  MINBRAL  ALKILL 

Until  within  a  few  years  the  snpply^of  soda,  for  all  purposes  of  art 
and  manufacture,  depended  on  the  natron  beds  of  Egypt  and  Hungary, 
and  on  the  growth  and  preparation  of  the  sal-soda  plant  in  Spain  and 
the  Canary  Isles  and  otiier  places.  This  plant,  which  is  cultivated  on 
the  sea-shore— where  the  fields  can  be  fi  )oded  with  sea  water  when 
desirable,  dams  and  flood-gates  being  constructed  for  that  purpose-— on 
being  dried  and  burnt  in  rude  furnaces,  so  as  to  partly  fuse  the  ashes, 
concrete  into  a  hard,  cellular,  grayish  mass,  having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  spongy  stone  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
fire — this  residue  being  the  ^^  barilla  "  of  the  soap  makers — ^and  having 
special  properties,  in  its  affinity  for  oils  and  fats,  that  are  not  possessed 
by  soda  in  its  purer  condition.  It  is  the  common  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  making  soap — England  and  France 
drawing  their  supplies  from  Spain,  and  the  United  States  drawing  its 
supplies  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Sea-weed  also  produces  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  after  passing 
through  the  same  process  of  drying,  burning  and  partial  fusion.  The 
product  is  known  in  market  as  ^^  kelp.''  The  percentage  of  soda  is  so 
small  in  kelp,  that  its  production  has  been  abandoned  on  the  coasts 
of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  where  it  was  made  ii 
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considerable  quantities  until  superceded  bj  cheaper  and  better  ca^ 
bonates  of  soda  roade^bj  chemical  and  scientific  processes,  out  of  other 
substances. 

When  natural  soda  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  known 
to  the  trade  by  the  name  of  Natron.  Katron  is  found  in  four  places  in 
Egypt,  in  Hungary,  Mexico,  and  no  doubt  immense  deposits  of  natron 
or  natural  soda  exist  along  the  whole  line  of  country  lying  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ^hich,  at  some  future  day,  will  be  util- 
ized and  furnish  the  American  market  with  all  the  carbonate  of  soda 
that  she  demands. 

But  the  great  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  soda  is  at  present  made 
from  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  or  from  muriate  of  soda,  the 
fossil  salt  £»nnd  in  immense  beds  in  England,  Hungary,  Prussia  and 
the  United  States. 

Another  substance,  hitherto  <K>nsidered  worthless,  is  now  converted 
by  the  skill  of  the  chemist  into  soda  and  other  valuable  products. 
This  is  the  mineral  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  elsewhere,  iand  known  to  die  mineralogist  as  ^^  Pyrites  of  Iron.'' 
English  capitalists  have  examined  the  Missouri  deposits,  and  are  to 
erect  works  suitable  for  its  conversion  into  soda,  and  other  commercial 
bodies. 

POTASH  OK  VBGBTABLB  ALKALI. 

We  aie  ^  more  or  less  famtliar  wit^  the  eimple  process  of  making 
^  veg^iable  alkali  or  lye,  from  the  ashes  of  such  liard  woods  as  are  usuallj 
burned  in  our  fire  places  and  ordinary  stoves.  Almost  every  farmer's 
house  where  wood  is  burned,  has  its  ash-hopper,  or  should  have  it,  into 
which  hopper  the  ashes  is  put.  Water  is  poured  on  this  ashes  from 
time  to  time.  It  should  be  always  soft  water,  if  it  can  be  procured. 
This  water  percolates  or  seeps  through  the  ashes,  separating  in  its  pro- 
gress tiie  alkali  contained  in  the  solid  part  of  the  ashes,  and  the  fluid 
seem^ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  is  the  ^^  lye^  used  by  our  farmers' 
wiv<e8  for  the  conversion  of  grease  and  fat  into  the  soft  soaps  used  al* 
most  by  every  farmer's  wife  all  over  the  timbered  regions. of  North 
America.  The  potash  of  commerce  passes  through  precisely  the  same 
process,  only  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  market ; 
and  to  convert  it  into  potash,  it  is  boiled,  strained  and  evaporated  to 
dryness,  in  iron  pots,  and  is  the  potash  or  black  ash  of  North  America 
and  Russia. 

To  convert  potash  into  pcarlash,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace  and  sub- 
mitted to  intense  heat,  with  a  current  of  air  flowing  over  iU  Thus 
heated  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time,  it  assumes  a 
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pearly  whiteness,  and  has  been  by  this  prqcess  converted  into  the 
pearlash  of  the  merchant.  f 

Potash  being  the  product  of  vegetable  bodies,  and  the  supplies 
coming  from  the  timbered  districts  of  Oanada,  the  United  States  and 
Bnssia,  serious  apprehensions  were  for  a  long  time  entertained  that 
this  valuable  substance  would,  at  no  very  distant  day,  entirely  fail, 
and  that  plants  yielding  potash  liberally  would  have  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  purposes  of  consumption  required  in  a  variety  of  the  useful 
arts  and  manufactures.  But,  fortunately,  no  such  apprehensions  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  potash  need  be  felt,  as  nature,  aided  by 
science  and  chemistry,  has  come  to  our  assistance,  and  promises  to 
furnish  this  article  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  required. 

In  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfhrt,  in  Prussia,  there  is  a  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  fossil  or  rock  salt,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  mines  have  until 
recently  regarded  with  aversion,  the  salt  made  from  it  being  bad  and 
nnmerchantable.  Professor  Rose,  of  Berlin,  examined  this  body,  and, 
after  careiul  analysis,  pronounced  the  obnoxious  compound  to  be  pot- 
ash. He  called  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  government  to  this  dis- 
covery. Works  ioT  separating  the  potash  from  the  other  substances 
were  immediately  erected,  and  at  present  the  quantity  of  potash  com- 
bined with  this  fossil  salt  in  those  mines  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of 
tons,  and  freeh  borings  indicate  that  the  supply  promises  to  be  inex- 
banstible. 

The  beet-root  sugar  factories  of  France  yield  twenty-five  hundred 
tons  annually.  In  beet-root  sugar  making,  the  inferior  molasses  of  the 
beet  that  cannot  be  converted  into  refined  sugars,  is  distilled  into 
brandy,  which,  after  distillation,  leaves  a  residue,  which  is  converted 
into  potash. 

The  grease  found  in  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  potash — the  water  in  which  they  are  washed,  on  bfsing 
bofled  down,  giving  a  large  supply;  and  it  is  estimated  that  if  all  tlie 
water  in  which  the  sheep  of  France  are  washed  could  be  secured,  the 
potash  it  would  yield  would  be  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  France* 
In  addition  to  the  soda  whid)  is  found  in  sea-weeds,  they  also  yi^d 
eonsiderable  potash ;  and  one  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  ^^Sal 
KHla''  soda-plant,  from  which  barilla  or  carbonate  of  soda  is  made,  is 
that  when  the  aame  plant  is  grown  inland,  and  removed  from  marine  in- 
finences,  it  changes  its  nature,  and  produces  potash  in  place  of  soda. 

Nearly  all  the  soda  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported  from 
abroad— the  supply  made  in  Europe  amounting  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand tons,  against  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  potash,  annually,  show- 
ing an  immeiiae  disproportioB  in  the  facilities  of  production. 
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Both  soda  and  potash,  or  the  mineral  and  vegetable  alkalies,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  soap-making  properties,  have  many  other  valnable  quali- 
ties, both  of  theni  being  extensively  nsed  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  for 
household  and  domestic  purposes,  and  both  of  them  contribating  to 
the  enlightenment  and  comfort  of  the  human  race,  as  much  as  any 
other  gifts  which  Providence  has  blessed  us  with.  They  enter  largely 
into  our  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  rectification  of  spirits,  in  medi- 
cine and  dyeino^,  in  the  working  of  metals,  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, in  calico-printing ;  our  bread  powders  are  all  made  from  them; 
our  matches  and  gun-caps  are  preparations  of  them.  Common  salt, 
saltpetre  and  borax  are  principally  made  up  from  them,  and  the  fertilitj 
of  our  soil  and  the  success  of  our  agriculture  depends  on  their  pre- 
sence ;  and  they  fill  the  measure  of  their  usefulness  by  giving  ns  the 
next  best  thing  to  food,  clothing  and  sleep,  and  that  is  our  common 
soap,  to  surround  us  with  cleanliness,  without  which  we  would  not  be 
much  better,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or 
the  most  uncultivated  savages. 

HOW  THB  HABD  SOAP  OF  OOKHBBOB  IS  MADB. 

Different  descriptions  of  grease  are  soponified  by  soda,  with  different 
degrees  of  quality.  Amongst  the  oils,  the  olive,  sweet  almond,  rape- 
seed  and  castor  oil ;  and  amongst  the  solid  fats,  tallow,  lard  and  lard 
oil,  bone  grease  and  butter,  are  soponified  the  most  profitably.  Coal 
oil  can  also  be  made  into  soap,  but  its  peculiar  smell  still  clings  to  it 
and  prevents  its  from  being  used  as  freely  as  its  cheapness  would  call 
for.  It  requires  several  days  to  complete  the  process  of  making  bard 
soap,  and  one  day  more  if  it  contains  resin.  Formerly  the  process  wai 
to  soponify  with  potash  lyes,  and  the  result,  a  soft  soap,  was  converted 
into  hard  soap  by  the  introduction  of  sea  salt,  or  weak  kelp  lyes,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  the  proper  proportions  of  soda  to  give  the 
mass  the  required  solidity  and  hardness. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  potash,  this  system  is  abandoned,  and 
sodas,  which  of  late  years  have  become  abundant  and  cheap,  are  used 
almost  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  well  that  the  pro- 
cess should  be  properly  understood,  as  the  soft  soaps  made  with  ooi 
potash  lyes,  can  be  very  readily  converted  into  hard  soaps  by  the  intro- 
duction of  salt  or  weak  soda  lyes. 

TO  MAKB  HARD   SOAPS. 

The  raw  soda  or  barilla  being  ground,  or  pounded,  is  placed  in  a  nt 
in  alternate  layers  with  unslacked  lime,  the  bottom  layer  being  lime. 
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Water  is  allowed  to  infliltrate  through  those  layers,  and  the  lye  is  se- 
cared  as  it  trickles  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  lime 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soda,  making  the  lye  caustic  or  fit 
for  the  soap  kettle ;  and  the  quantity  of  lime  applied  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soda.  The  lye  is  mad© 
of  different  densities :  the  English  soap  makers  commencing  the  pro- 
cess of  soponification  by  using  the  strongest  lye  first,  and  gradually 
reducing  the  strength  o^  the  lye  until,  in  the  course  of  four  or  fiye 
days,  the  process  is  completed.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  reverse 
the  process,  using  the  weak  lyes  first,  and  increasing  the  strength  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  work.  The  French  process  is  considered 
the  best,  and  is  recommended  by  those  who  claim  to  be  judges. 

To  every  twenty  pounds  of  tallow  add  one  gallon  of  weak  lye,  and 
boil  until  the  lye  is  spent.  The  mass  must  then  cool  for  one  hour,  the 
spent  lye  drawn  off,  and  another  gallon  of  strong  lye  added ;  the  mix- 
ture again  boiled  until  the  second  dose  of  lye  is  spent ;  and  the  same 
]nroces8  must  be  repeated  for  several  days,  until  the  mixture,  if  properly 
managed,  is  converted  into  white  tallow  soap,  which  should  be  allowed 
to  cool  gradually  and  settle,  when  it  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  when 
solid  it  is  cut  into  the  bars  which  are  found  in  our  markets.  Twenty 
pounds  of  tallow  ought  to  make  thirty  pounds  of  first  quality  hard 
soap,  allowing  three  pounds  of  soda-ash  for  every  twenty  pounds  of 
tallow.  The  balance  of  the  weight  is  made  up  by  the  large  quantity 
of  water  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  grease  and  alkali  in 
the  course  of  soponification. 

When  yellow  or  resin  soap  is  required,  the  hard  soap  has  to  be  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  the  last  charge  of  lye,  or  when  the  soapy 
mass  ceases  to  absorb  any  more  lye,  one-third  the  weight  of  pounded 
reein  is  introduced,  the  mixture  constantly  stirred  and  the  boil  kept  up 
vigorously  until  the  resin  has  become  incorporated  with  the  soap.  The 
whole  must  stand  until  it  settles,  and  the  soap  dipped  out  Sesin  soap, 
when  well  made,  should  be  a  fine  bright  color.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
water,  and  will  make  a  fine  lather,  even  with  hard  pump  water. 

HOW    TO    MAKE   SOFT  OB  POTASH   SOAP. 

The  principal  difference  between  hard  and  soft  soaps  is,  that  three 
parts  of  fat  affords,  in  general,  fully  five  parts  of  hard  soda  soap ;  but 
three  parts  of  fat  or  oil  will  afford  six  to  seven  parts  of  potash  soap  of 
a  moderate  consistence.  From  its  cheapness,  strength  and  superior 
solubility,  potash  soap  is  preferred  for  many  purposes,  particularly  for 
the  scouring  of  woolens. 
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The  lyes  prepared  for  making  soft  soaps  should  be  made  ▼ery 
strong,  and  of  two  densities,  and  the  process  of  making  potash  or  soft 
aoap  differs  materially  from  that  of  making  soda  or  hard  soap.  A 
portion  of  the  oil  or  fat  being  placed  in  the  boiling  pan  and  heated  to 
near  the  boiling  point  of  water,  a  certain  portion  of  the  weaker  lye  is 
introduced  and  the  fire  kept  np  so  as  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  boil- 
ing point ;  then  some  more  oil  and  lye  are  introduced  alternately, 
mitil  the  pan  is  filled.  The  boiling  is  continued  gently,  strong  Ije 
being  added  until  the  soponification  is  complete.  The  fire  should  thien 
be  removed,  and  some  good  soap,  previously  made,  added  while  cooling 
down,  to  prevent  any  change  by  evaporation. 

One  pound  of  oil  recjuires  about  one-third  of  a  pound  of  American 
potash,  and  will  make  one  and  three-quarters  to  two  pounds  of  well 
boiled  soap,  containing  about  forty  per  cent  of  water.  Sixty  pounds 
of  lard  will  make  one  hundred  pounds  of  first  class  soft  soap  by  using 
one  can  and  one-half  of  concentrated  lye,  which  lye  is  made  from 
salt  and  is  really  a  soda  lye. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  good  soft  soap  than  to  make  a 
good  hard  soda  soap,  as  good  soft  soap  requires  to  have  the  appearance 
of  granulation  all  through,  which  is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  ordinaiy 
8of)t  soap  made  and  used  by  om*  housekeepers  all  over  the  country. 

SOFT  TOILET  SOAPS. 

Borne  of  the  choicest  of  our  toilet  soaps  are  the  «oft  soaps  or  shaving 
creams  and  ^laples  soap.  They  are  made  out  of  hog's  lard  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  of  lard  to  one  and  one-half  pint  of  strong, 
dear  potash  lye ;  boiling  must  be  kept  up  very  gently  until  finished, 
wlien  it  is  perfumed  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

The  hard,  toilet  aoaps  are  made  of  tallow,  hog's  lard,  oil  of  olives, 
oil  of  almonds  and  palm  oil.  Windsor  soap  is  made  of  nine  parts 
tallow  and  one  part  olive  oil ;  a  soap  made  entirely  of  oil  and  soda 
does  not  yield  ae  good  a  lather  as  when  it  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  tallow. 

Castile  soap  is  made  of  olive  oil  and  soda.  Long  practice  and  expe- 
rience of  the  manufacturer  enables  the  genuine  Castile  soap  to  maintain 
its  superiority  against  all  the  eflbrts  made  to  supplant  it  by  imitators 
in  France,  Engltod  and  the  United  States.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Oas- 
tilo  soap :  the  white  and  ib^  mottled — the  mottled  being  considered  the 
4)ew* 

Qreat  frauds  are  practiced  by  soap  boilers,  owing  to  the  property, 
possessed  by  some  oils  and  fats,  of  taking  up  a  large  percentage  of 
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^ater,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  weight  without  having  any  sub- 
Btanoe.  Palm  oil  is  one  of  those  cheating  oils,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  pos. 
sessee  it  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  that  there  can  be  seventy  per 
eent.  of  water  extracted,  by  chemical  analysis,  out  of  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soap,  when  made  from  this  oiL 

Such  is  the  brief  sketch  of  a  subject  which  is  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  one  which  should  be  better  understood  than  it  is  by  the  commu- 
nity, but  which  but  few^  even  of  those  whose  special  occupation  it  has 
become  in  life,  have  any  correct  practical  ideas  about,  and  no  scientific 
knowledge  whatever. 

Before  closiog,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  claims  of  ^'King  Money''  or 
*^Eing  Cotton,"  on  our  homage  and  affections,  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  allegiance  which  each  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  king  that  makes 
the  ^%oap  bubbles."  He  watches  over  us  in  our  infancy  and  childhood, 
oicourages  us  to  smile  and  be  happy  in  the  days  of  blooming  youth 
and  ripening  years,  dignifies  us  in  middle  age  and  fading  outlines, 
adds  veneration  to  our  frosty  hairs  and  sinking  energies ;  and  when  the 
spirit  has  left  your  cold  and  inanimate  body  and  winged  its  way  t6 
other  aild  happier  spheres,  where  we  think  no  more  of  wanting  his 
assistance,  he  forgets  you  not,  but  hovers  around  the  bed  of  death, 
and  gives  you  his  last  parting  benedictioD,  wreathing  you  in  freshen- 
ing and  fragrant  fiowers  for  the  everlasting  sleep  of  eternity. 


COUNTY  AGRICULTUEAL  OEGANIZATIONS. 


[This  list  ia  incomplete,  many  of  the  local  Societies  failing  to  report— ^SiOBiTAtr.] 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

JF^estdefU — Bobert  Bankin,  Pajson. 

Tics  PreatdetUff— Joseph  Stewart,  Quiney ;  W.  H.  Wade,  La* Prai- 
rie; Origin  Wallace,  Clayton. 

Secretary^-T.  Butterwortli,  Quiney. 

H'eoiurer-^ThoQ.  Jasper,  Qnincy. 

Directors — First  Ward,  Quiney,  M.  Piggott;  Second  Ward,  Qnincj, 
I.  H.  Miller ;  Third  Ward,  Quiney,  Herman  Wittee ;  Fourth  Wari 
Quiney,  D.  C.  Wood;  Fifth  Ward,  Quiney,  W.  H.  Collins;  Sixth 
Ward,  Quiney,  J.  M.  Earel ;  Lima  township,  J.  W.  Forshee ;  Keene 
township,  Geo.  Venter ;  Houston  township,  Martin  Sherrick ;  Korth 
East  township,  Lemuel  Burke ;  Clayton  township,  Henry  Craig ;  Camp 
Point  township ;  A.  B.  Wallace ;  Honey  Creek  township,  Jamee  Co- 
field  ;  Mendon  township.  Dr.  P.  Young ;  CTrsa  township,  W.  W.  Beam; 
Ellington  township,  Samuel  Jameson ;  Gilmer  township,  W.  T,  Year- 
gen  ;  Columbus  township,  John  Callahan ;  Concord  township,  L  W. 
Anderson;  McEee  township,  E.  W.  Lierly;  Burton  township,  Geo. 
W.  Deans;  Melrose  township,  James  Shinn;  Fall  Creek  township, 
Ed.  Seymore;  Pay  son  township,  J.  W.  Vickers;  Bichfield  town8hip» 
Lewis  Bojer ;  Beverly  township,  A.  C.  Bobinson ;  Liberty  township, 
Maurice  Kelly. 

Fair  held  at  Quiney,  September  4  to  9,  1871.  Number  of  entriee, 
2210 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $6,000. 
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I  inclose  yon  the  report  of  Adams  Oonntj  Agricultaral  Society,  and 
append  the  following  statistical  report  of  Adams  county,  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  Citizens'  Association  of  Quincy : 

The  prodacing  power  of  this  seodon  U  eridenoed  in  tiw  ezoellenl  crops  of  all  oerefti  gntni. 
Our  leading  staple  is 

Wheat — No  better  article  of  which  is  grows  in  the  oountiy  than  in  this  Tioinitj.  The 
beet  qualities  of  winter  wheat  are  produced  in  Adams  eoun^,  and  the  crop  is,  as  a  role,  cer- 
tain and  abundant.  The  bluff  lands  and  the  intermediate  lands  between  bluff  and  bottom, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  culture  of  winter  wheat,  aad  are  certain  to  yield  abundant  har^ 
Tests.  The  price  of  this  grain  is  well  kept  up  in  Quincy,  the  competition  of  thirteen  louring 
Bills  insuring  a  good  market  at  all  times. 

Floob.— As  might  be  inferred  ttom  the  excellent  quality  of  wheat  produced,  Quincy  brands 
of  flour  rate  high  in  the  larger  markets  of  the  country.  A  reference  to  the  statistical  informa- 
tion hereinafter  contained,  will  show  the  value  of  this  branch  of  manufactures.  The  quota- 
tions of  Quincy  flour  in  the  Eastern  markets  show  that  it  ranks  among  the  first  in  commercial 
value. 

Ooui. — ^The  capaoi^  of  the  Western  soil  for  the  production  of  this  great  staple  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here.  The  market  in  Quincy  Is 
good,  frequently  better  than  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis;  and  the  consumption  and  demand  fer 
ihipment  is  steadily  increasing. 

Oats,  Bablet,  Rts,  and  other  agricultural  products,  are  marketed  in  Quincy  at  rates  satis- 
lietory  to  the  producer. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Quincy  show  that  the  prices  of  cereal  grains  and  htm 
products  generally  compare  ^Torably  with  the  larger  Western  markets. 

FORK  PAOKINO. 

Voiof  hogs  packed  during  season 68, BBS 

Weight,  gross— lbs 16,988,200 

Weight,  net— lbs 12,906,097 

ATcrage  weight,  gross— lbs 296| 

Average  weight,  net— lbs 289^ 

Total  cost,  ready  for  market 11,181,648 

SUMMIR    FACKJNB, 

No.  of  hogs  packed  daring  season 10,000 

Weight,  gross— lbs. 2,400,000 

Weight,  net— lbs 1,960,000 

Yahie  of  product |n0,62& 

ROOK  TABDS. 

Bece^  hy  railroad  (B,478  €ar$)  attd  tUamboai  ikepait  yior. 

Head  of  cattle 126,864 

Heiul  ofhogs 81,446 

Head  of  sheep 10,224 

iLouBiira  muA 

Kumber 18 

Number  of  emptoyees 166 

Bushels  of  coal  consumed. 612,000 

Bushels  of  grain  used    8,114,660 

Yalue  of  cooperage  used $277,788 

Ospital  inTCSted : 760,000 

Btrrels  of  ik>ur  manufiustnred .* .'  i 678 ,  62  i 
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8T0YB  VOUHDRIIB. 

Number 4 

Number  of  employees SQ 

Tons  of  C04l  andooke  ooiiBumedw • « ,,  1,900 

Tons  of  iron  used .•.....•• 1,000 

Oapilftl  in?eeud , $820,010 

Nomber  0^  stoves  mana&ctaied. iO,000 

YslMof  prodad. •••  ...^ «. iSdOvOOO 

PAPIBS  PUBLISHSD. 

idsdHes,  1  German,  with  ciroaMon  oil 4,800 

1  ki-weekly,  with  circulation  of tOO 

Qweeklfcs,  I  Qermao,  with  ofiroulation  of 10,400 

6  moi^^ies,  1  German,  with  drtenlation  of 16,800 

1  agricnUaral  pap^,  '^Weseem  Agrionlttirist,'*  iHth  circulation  of (oO 

PUBLIC  soraxkLS. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  ..•••..••• »..« «...  s,000 

Average  aUendanoe » 1,800 

School  population  of  the  ci^ • ».,...  10,091 

Number  of  teachers ••••••  41 

Number  of  schools •  .««••••. • 11 

School  fimd—Hsity  taxes • $81,900  80 

"  State  fund.. * 4,868  80— #86,778  10 

Value  of  school  p ropertj • , ,,..  p^ ^ qqo 

Average  expense  per  scholar 10 

Annual  disbursements  for  salaries,  etc 80,000 

FRUIT. 
Salst  and  th^umeiUi  per  $6aatm. 

Tie  fbllowing  we  take  from  the  I>eoeraber  number  of  the  Wutem  Agricultwiit ; 

Ttcon  Shipmints.— The  apple  crop  this  season,  hi  this  part  of  the  West^  was  veiy  good. 
In  most  orchards  the  yield  wa4  better  than  usuaL  The  shipments  this  season  are  large  enooik 
to  justify  the  opinion  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  good  apple  district;  and  iHien  we  cons  lo 
see  the  large  quantities  of  sbmII  fruit,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  tiiat  were  shipped 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fruit  season,  then  the  peadies,  and  the  best  grapes  by  the  ton,  m  fwy 
natondly  oooolude  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  great  fruit  growing  district  The  foUowiof 
are  te  sbipiAent»  of  fruit  this  season : 

.^les,bbls 48,iaS 

Peaches,  boxes •.»••••» ••• • 40,000 

Strawberries,  qts ^ 111,000 

BsspherriBi.  qts 7t,O0O 

Blackbenies,  qts ,. ?(,000 

Cherries,  qto .' $5,000 

Grapes,  tons  ..»•  Ml 

Pears,  bushels *• 1,000 

Plums,  bushels • > ..•••• 800 

HUBSBUIS. 

No.  of  nurseries  in  the  county ••••• •...•••• •.  li 

Na  of  employees ••••«  SOO 

Capital  invested •••.. • •.•••  800,000 

Annual  sales 160,000 
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fMlftadflMteeMa«FtH«ufciM«KO<ia<l •«••  •.*».j...«.« t,00(>,000 

lhu(treei,anM|if  Itfoioct «.««••«,.«• «.^ • 1,000,000 

SmiU  frniti,  timiial  prodaot • 600,000 

OnglOni0» plant*,  AaizuilphMliict. «..«..•.. ^ 10,000,000 

The  Adams  Oountj  Hortiealttird}  Society  ifi  one  of  the  floarishing 
ijoBtitntion^  of  oiir  comity ;  ]|aa  a  v^j  large  n^embem^Mp ;  lias  regular 
«M)Dtiil7  meedngs  (flrst  Tuesday  eaeli  mouth). 

The  officers  for  the  eiisumg  yeair  are :  John  Stewlurt,  Fowler,  Presi- 
dent; 8.  B.  Turner,  Qnincy,  Vice-President ;  Thos.  Sinnock,  Quiucy, 
Treasurer ;  T.  Bntterworth,  Quiucy,  I^eoordiug  Secretary  j  J.  H.  Bar- 
^  Qoincy,  Corresponding  Seeretary. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  you  the  above  report^  for  your  forthcoming 

State  Beport 

T.  BUTTERWORTH, 


BOOKE  COUNTY.  • 

OmCBRS  FOR  IStL 

Pf evident — John  J.  Foote,  Belvidere. 

Vioe'JPireHdefU--'RmTj  W.  Pier,  Belvidere. 

Bdoretwfy — ^A.  E.  Jenner,  Belvidere. 

Treasuter — D.  W.  Gates,  Belvidere. 

Directors — O.  S.  Cohoon,  Flora;  Luke  Teeple,  Belvidere;  John 
barren,  Caledonia;  8.  A.  Ellsworth,  Manchester;  Geo.  Reed,  Spring; 
Alvah  Herrington,  Bonus ;  Charles  Miniken,  Boone ;  Silas  DeMunn 
LeRoy. 

Fair  held  at  Belvidere,  September  12  to  15  (inclusive),  1871.  Num- 
ber of  entries,  1,022 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $951  60. 


BUREAU  COUNTY. 

OFflOEBS  FOB  1871. 

I^esidmt — A.  C.  Boggs,  Princeton. 
yiee-JF^eaidmtt^Qw.  N.  Palmer,  Princeton. 
8eer§tary — Geo.  W.  Stone,  Princeton. 
TreoMTtr — C.  D.  Trimble,  Princeton. 
Vol.  in— 45 
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DireiOori—ldi^&iB  Jord,  Bnda ;  P.  H.  Eper,  PiinoefcoB ;  W.  S.  Evnii 
Maiden ;  Simon  Elliott,  Princeton ;  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Tiskilwa. 

Fair  held  at  Princeton,  September  18  to  21,  indusive.  Knmber  of 
entries,  750 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,750. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Bureau  county  was  organized  in  1856. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  on  the  third  Friday  in  October.  Our  Fairs 
are  largely  attended  and  usually  successful  in  point  of  finance  and 
show  of  stock. 

The  Society  has  a  Fair  Ground  of  about  forty  acres,  well  fenced, 
with  a  good  half-mile  track,  good  stalls  and  other  improyements,  to 
which  we  are  adding  yearly.  The  total  receipts  of  last  Fair  were  a 
trifle  over  $5,000 — an  increase  of  about  $1,000  over  any  previous  year, 
and  from  present  indications  a  further  increase  may  be  expected  ui* 
other  year. 

This  county  is  largely,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost  exclusively,  an 
agricultural  county.  There  are  a  few  manufacturing  interests  which 
are  in  a  healthy  and  growing  condition,  among  which  are  the  Prince- 
ton Manufacturing  Compiany,  who  employ  a  capital  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  manufacture  of  ag;ricultural  implements,  and 
are  now  sending  their  plows,  corn-stalk  cutters,  cane  mills,  and  various 
other  articles,  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  Bichards,  Yandergriff  &  Co.  manufacture,  ex- 
clusively, plows.  This  establishment  was  commenced  by  Jas.  Vander- 
griff,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  who  the  first  year  made  about  a  half  doxen 
iron  beam  plows,  they  being  among  the  first  iron  beam  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  are  now  considered  among  the  best  plows  in  use. 
This  company  now  turns  out  about  2,000  plows,  which  are  all  made 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  original  inventor  and  patentee, 
James  Vandergriff. 

We  have  one  cheese  factory  now  in  operation  which  is  turning  out 
large  quantities  of  cheese,  and  is  found  to  be  a  profitable  investment 


The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  U ••••• • 574,1 

The  total  number  of  acres  cultiyated • 206,^57 

Number  acres  i n wheat  cultiyated , •'..», Sl,13S 

Number  acres  in  com  cultiyated  ...   ISO, 408 

Other  crops  cultiyated « « 4S,7S1 

There  is  but  a  small  amount  of  timber  in  this  county.  The  soil  ia  of 
deep  sandy  loam.  Crops  mostly  shipped  away  to  Chicago.  Extensive 
coal  mines  are  worked  in  south  part  of  the  county. 
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IteberboTiM..... ,.,  19,144 

Number oalUe... * ,..,.  87,411 

Number  males ,,.. 620 

Nomber  sheep 6^*12% 

Vnmberhogs 58,«(>l 

No  disease  among  stock  for  the  last  year. 


CASS  COUNTY, 

OFinOEBS  FOB  1871. 

Pntidrnt — John  W.  Seaman,  Beardstown. 

Vuse^Prendent — ^Addison  G,  Angier,  Virginia, 

Secr^artf — Bufns  W.  Babonm,  Virginia. 

2ire(uurdr — ^Edward  T.  Oliver,  Virginia. 

Dirwian — ifohn  Fmnty,  Bobert  Hall,  William  Stevenson,  John  A« 
Petefish,  Isaac  M.  Stribling. 

Fair  held  at  Virginia,  first  week  in  September,  1871.  Number  of 
entries,  557 ;  amount  paid  as  preminms,  $2,000. 

I  herewith  transmit  a  list  of  officers,  etc.,  of  onr  County  Fair.  Our 
Society  was  organized  in  1859,  in  June,  and  the  first  exhibition  was 
held  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Although  our  Fairs  have  not  the 
reputation  of  being  very  extensive,  we  have  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion  to  exhibiters.  Our  grounds  are  small,  but  convenient,  and  in  good 
repair.  "We  have  held  our  Fairs  annually,  for  sixteen  years.  Some* 
times  bad  weather  has  thrown  us  in  arrears,  financially,  but  the  suc- 
ceeding year  would  probably  turn  the  tide  and  put  us  ahead  again,  and 
thus  we  keep  going. 

Our  county  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  State,  having  a  superficial 
area  of  about  360  square  miles,  divided  nearly  equally  in  prairie  and 
timber.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal  measures  of  Illi- 
nois, and  is  underlaid  by  coal  stratum  No.  3,  of  our  State  Geologist 
The  Sangamon  river  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  and 
the  Illinois  river  the  western.  The  "  bottoms  "  of  these  rivers  will 
ayerage  five  miles  in  width,  are  mostly  prairie,  with  soil  of  unsur- 
passed fertility,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  subject  to  annual  over- 
flow. Along  the  bluffs,  for  a  few  milesi,  is  a  timbered,  hilly  region, 
known  as  ^^the  barrens,"  and  all  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
coimty  is  the  timber  of  Indian  creek.    The  central  and  eastern  por- 
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tions  are  open  prairie,  in  a  high  state  of  cnltivation  thronghont  iti 
whcde  extent 

Cass  is  a  county  of  rich  soil,  and  is  very  prodnctive.  The  chief  crop 
is  com,  which  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs  at  home.  The  cereals  are  not 
produced  for  export,  though  the  soil  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for 
their  growth.  Tame  grass  is  an  important  feature  of  our  agricultural 
wealth,  and  grazing  one  of  the  most  profitable  interests.  The  princi- 
pal business  of  our  farmers  is  fattening  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  EaBtem 
markets.  In  the  fall,  cattle  are  purchased  in  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  brought  here  to  consume  the  crops  of  com  during  the 
winter ;  and  again,  in  the  spring,  cattle  are  imported  to  consume  the 
grass  on  the  pastures.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  year  1870  the 
farmers  of  this  county  had  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  cattle  and  hogs ;  but,  owing  to  the  depression  in  Eastern  markets, 
the  amount  invested  is  1871  is  n6t  so  great 

This  year  Cass  will  expKM't  fifty  thousand  btlshels  of  wheat,  ibid 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  eom :   having  had  fifty 
thousand  acres   planted  in  com,  and  four  thousand  in   wheat  and 
other  cereals.     This  year  all  live  stock  in  Oass  county  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  no  fatal  epidemic  has  prevailed  here 
for  some  years.    Many  of  our  flirmers  have  latterly  turned  their  attei- 
tion  to  introducing  and  raising  blooded  cattle,  hogs,  horsesi  and  sheep; 
and  their  experiments,  thus  far,  have  been  attended  with  resolts  very 
encouraging  and  gratifying.    All  the  fruits  of  this  latitude  flourish 
well,  and  grape  culture  is  gaining  much  prominence  with  a  large  class 
of  farmers.    The  vintage  of  this  county  will  this  year  reach  3,500 
gallons,  none  of  which  will  be  exported.    Cass  county  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  facilities  for  transporting  its  products  to  market;  as, 
besides  its  two  rivers,  there  are  three  railroads  traversing  it  north  and 
south — one  on  its  eastern  border,  one  through  its  center,   and  one 
through  its  western  portion,  and  one  running  through  its  center  from 
east  to  west.    The  principal  towns  in  Cass  are :  Beardstown,  on  the 
Illinois  river;  Virginia,  in  the  center;  Chandlerville,  on  the  Sanga- 
mon river ;  Arenzville,  on  Indian  creek ;  and  Ashland,  in  the  south- 
east comer. 

The  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  remunerative  values  of 
all  farm  products,  have  made  agriculture  the  leading  intereet,  to  the 
exclusion  of  manufacturing  enterprises ;  yet  the  latter  are  not  wholly 
neglected.  In  different  parts  of  the  county  are  fine  fiouring  milii, 
breweries,  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  woolen  mills,  etc. 

Manufacturing  is  yet  in  its  incipiency  here,  and  will,  in  time,  de- 
mand more  attention,  and  call  for  the  investment  of  the  rapidly  accn- 


Mktn^  iieahfa  of  Ihe  oovntgT ;  for  ill  flw  fiMOitutt  &y  vMwa&ofcoiIng 
m  hirai  including  lad^  waiter,  tranaportetioB  fOkd  proionHty  of 
markals. 

Our  fiffmB  are  too  largo  to  be  -well  ettltirated.  Bome  of  them  are 
rixkimdred  acre  fttrms;  and  each  are  certainly  neglected  in  many  re- 
ipecto.  My  suggestion  woold  be,  to  divide  ench  a  farm  into  about  three 
&rm8,  and  then  tend  it  weU,  with  a  variety  of  eereals,  froite,  regetaUee) 
ete.  Sbch  a  moTem^it  woold  increase  oar  popnlation,  make  the  y{eld 
of  the  soil  more  abundant,  and  of  a  greater  variety.  Our  Agricnltn* 
ral  Society,  hold  their  annnal  election  in  Mareb,  iite  reenlt  of  which 
I  will  bform  yon. 

R.  W.  BABOURlf, 


cHRisTiAK  couinrr. 

OmOSBS  FOB  1871. 

Preridmi—yf.  T*  Baker,  Grove  Oity. 

Fte».iVtfrirftfn<— EK  Porter,  Qrore  Oity. 

Corretponding  Secretary — Wm.  A.  Gk)odrich,  Taylorville. 

Recording  Seoretary^^Ajaivew  Simpaon,  Taylorville. 

Treaeurer — ^Wm.  Anderson,  Taylorville. 

Directors — W.  T.  Baker,  Eli  Porter,  A.  D.  Northcnt,  A.  Simpson. 

Ftor  held  at  Taylorville,  September  19,  20,  21  and  24, 1871.    Num- 
ber of  entries  000 ;  am6mit  paid  as  premiums,  $1000. 

W.  T.  BAKER 


COOK  ootJirrT. 

0P9IIQBBB  fOB  mL 

I^midmU^^iu  A.  Tbomaa,  I>6aplaiiiea. 

Vice-JP^eeiderU—R.  N.  F.  Lewis,  Chicago. 

Correepanding  and  Beeording  Secretary— Jbs.  F.  Bradley,  Des- 
plaines. 

Treaef*rer — S.  A.  Briggs,  Chicago. 

Z>ftrM^c>r9— Alfred  Parsons,  Willet  Dorland,  E.  A.  Thomas,  M. 
Dmme,  L  H.  W.  Sherman. 
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Tour  drctdftr  of  November  lOth  is  duly  reoeiTed.  Ocur  i^^riailtarai 
society  was  organized,  imder  a  general  law  of  the  State,  last  snmmw ; 
is  a  stock  company.  We  have  purchased  forty  acres  of  land  near  the 
Northwestern  Eailway,  at  Desjdaines^  inclosed  it  with  a  tight  board 
fence,  nine  feet  high,  and  graded  a  half  mile  track,  fifty  feet  wide. 
Location  about  sixteen  miles  from  Chicago.  Our  association  is  not 
bounded  by  county  lines,  but  for  the  Northwest 

Our  {arm  products  are  milk  for  the  Chicago  market,  fruit,  vegetablea 
and  grain.  Manufacturing  mostly  confined  to  Chicago.  There  are 
no  diseases  of  c<mtagion  among  domestic  animals  in  this  region. 

Being  near  Chicago,  our  history  is  closely  connected  with  it  Its 
growth  and  destruction  are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The 
rapid  increase  in  value  of  real  estate,  and  business  prospects,  are  the 
greatest  attractions  to  enterprise  and  wealth. 

We  hope  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  Fair  next  year.  Our  books  and 
many  valuable  papers  were  burned  in  the  great  fire  in  Chicago.  The 
election  of  ofScers  is  on  the  first  Saturday  of  December,  annually. 

ELIAS  A.  THOMAS, 


CBAWFORD  COUNTY. 
ofhobrs  for  isti. 

JPresiderU — James  S.  Eirk,  Bobinson. 

VicS'I^endenti'—jBmeB  Lamb,  Annapolis ;  I.  P.  Walsh,  Palestine ; 
S.  H.  Brigham,  Bobinson. 
Corresponding  Secreiary — George  N.  Parker,  Bobinson. 
Bsoordvng  SecretOfry — Guy  S.  Alexander,  Bobinson. 
TMosurer — Wm.  Parker,  Bobinson. 

Fair  held  at  Bobinson,  October  3,  4,  6  and  6, 1871.  Number  of  en- 
tries 423 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $728. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  March,  1866.    Is  liberally  patronized. 

Have  grounds  covering  twenty  acres,  with  race  course,  amphitheater, 

etc 

GUT  a  ALEXANDEB, 

Secretary, 
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dekalb  county. 

OFFICEBS  FOB  1671. 

I^^eatdent—E.  Noble,  De  Kalb. 

Fiotf-/VdWflfen^— Thos.  Smith,  Oreston. 

Secretary — D.  0.  Keedham,  De  Kalb. 
-  Treawrer — James  8.  Rnssell,  De  Kalb. 

Directors — Thos.  Smith,  Oreston ;  J.  D.  Butts,  E.  A.  Barnes,  E.  S. 
Perry,  J.  S.  Russell,  De  Kalb. 

.  Fair  held  at  De  Kalb,  September  26,  27,  38  and  29, 1871.    Number 
of  entries  about  8000 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1250. 

The  De  Kalb  Oounty  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  held  its 
tievendi  antiual  fair  September  26  to  29, 1871,  and  is  now  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  It  holds  unincumbered  real  estate  valued  at  $5000. 
It  paid  all  premiums  at  presentation  of  vouchers  this  year,  and  has 
paid  off  all  old  indebtedness. 

This  county  bad,  in  1870,  a  population  of  23,275.  Its  soil  is  rich 
and  deep.  It  is  a  broad  prairie,  skirted  along  the  streams  with  timber. 
It  contains  eighteen  townships — six  hundred  and  forty-eight  square 
miles.  There  is  about  160,000  acres  under  cultivation,  about  one-half 
of  which  is  corn,  the  other  in  small  grain,  principally  oats  and  barley ; 
but  little  wheat  is  raised.  There  are  some  25,000  hogs,  20,000  sheep, 
33,000  head  of  cattle,  and  15,000  horses,  in  the  county.  The  promi- 
nent cities  and  towns  are  De  Kalb,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  county, 
on  the  Oalifomia  line  of  the  Ohicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  fifty- 
eight  miles  west  from  Ohicago ;  population  about  2,000.  Sycamore, 
the  county  seat,  is  situated  about  five  miles  north  firom  the  above  rail- 
road, and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  the  center  of  the  county ;  it 
is  a  flourishing  young  city,  of  about  2,000  inhabitants.  Sandwich  is 
about  the  same  size,  is  in  the  extreme  southeast  comer  of  the  county, 
situated  on  the  0.,  B.  &  Q.  K  B. ;  it  is  an  enterprising  place.  The 
^Uageff  of  Malta  and  Oortland  are  situated  on  the  O.  &  N.  W.  B.  R., 
and  are  good  grain  markets.  There  are  three  railroads  runnings 
through  the  county:  the  O.  &  N.  W.  R  B,  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  B.  B., 
and  the  Ohicago  &  Iowa  B.  B.  The  last  named  is  a  new  road,  run- 
ning through  the  center  of  the  south  half  of  the  county,  on  which  are 

Bpringing  up  a  number  of  small  villages. 

D.  0.  NEEDHAM, 


OFFIOSBS  OF  THE  madH  AGIltCOLttlibL  INStlTnTB  FOB  1871-7S. 

JPreaident — William  L.  F.  Jones. 
Vice-President — David  E.  Harmon. 
Ji'eastirer — George  W.  Culyer- 
Seoretary — Nathan  E.  Ballon. 

Directar9--^R.  F.  Winchester,  H.  W.  Sweetland,  A.  L.  Gage,  Geo. 
Bark,  S.  D.  Ooleman. 

This  Institute  is  located  at  Sandwich.  It  is  a  stock  afisociatioi^  or- 
ganized for  the  advancement  of  Agricnltore  and  Horticulture  and  Qa 
promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

It  was  organized  March  38, 1861,  conformable  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  under  the  ^^General  Incorporation  Act^"  agreeable  to 
Session  Laws  of  1855. 

Pursuant  to  a  notice  published,  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Sandwich  (De 
Kalb  county)  Prairie  Home  a/nd  Advertiser^  the  term  of  notice  re- 
quired by  the  statutes,  the  following  named  corporators,  to- wit :  Wm. 
L.  F.  Jones,  H.  F.  Winchester,  Hubbard  Latham,  A.  H.  Palmer,  A.  B. 
Patten,  and  Kathan  E.  Ballon — ^met  at  the  county  clerk's  room,  in  the 
Court  House,  at  Sycamore,  X>e  Ealb  county,  Illinoia,  on  the  38th  day 
of  March,  1861. 

William  L.  F.  Jones  was  elected  Chairman,  jpro  tem.j  and  K.  E.  Bal- 
lon elected  Secretary^  pro  tern. 

A  constitution  having  been  prepared  and  submitted,  on  motion  of 
A.  H.  Palmer,  it  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
"  Union  Agricultural  Institute,''  the  society  to  be  known  by  the  above 
appellation,  to  be  located  at  Sandwich,  in  the  county  above  named. 

On  motion  of  A.  H.  Palmer,  W.  L.  F.  Jones  was  elected  President 
for  one  year. 

On  niotion  of  Hubbard  Latham^  James  H«  Farman  was  elected  Vice 
President  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  H.  F.  Winchester,  K.  E.  Balloii  was  elected  Record- 
ing Secretary  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  A.  H.  Palmer,  Jonathan  Abel  was  elected  Conea- 
ponding  Secretary  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  H.  F.  Winchester,  Geo.  W*  Culver  was  elected  Treas* 
urer  for  one  year. 

On  motion  of  A.  H.  Palmer,  H.  F.  Winchester,  C.  H.  Le  Barron, 
Andrew  Brodie  and  Hubbard  Latham  were  elected  Directors  for  one 
year. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

AsT.  1.  This  association  shall  be  called  tiie  ^^  Union  Agricoltoral 
Institate.'' 
Aet.  S.  This  association  shall  be  located  at  Sandwich. 
Abt.  3.  This  association  shaU  have  for  its  object  the  dissemination 
of  all  usefdl  knowledge  scientifically  applied  to  Agricnltnre,  Horticnl^ 
tme,  aud  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  all  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

Abt.  4.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
Vice-President,  Becording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer 
and  five  Directors. 

Asrr.  5.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  hold  their  offices  re- 
spectiyelj  for  one  jear,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,  and  have 
entffl^  upon  their  respective  duties. 

Abt.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Vice  President,  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  association,  to  keep 
Older,  and  to  enforce  all  of  its  rules  and  regulations. 

Abt.  7.  The  Becording  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  association,  in  a  book  or  books,  fnmished  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  attend,  with  his  records  and  papers,  all  regular 
meetings  of  the  association,  and  its  annual  Fair. 

Abt.  8.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  receive  and  answer  all 
communications  addressed  to  the  association,  and  lay  before  the  Presi- 
dent all  communications  which  he  may  have  received  relative  to  the 
weociation. 

Ast.  9.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  moneys  and  effects  intrusted 
^  btm,  and  shall  account  to  the  Directors  at  all  times,  when  required 
to  do  80,  for  the  same ;  and,  if  required,  he  shall  execute  a  bond,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Directors,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 
Abt.  10.  The  Directors  shall  have  the  general  direction  of  the 
Kfiairs  of  the  association,  and  in  the  name  of  said  association,  and  by 
its  authority,  shall  have  power  to  select,  purchase,  and  to  hold  in  trust, 
^  said  association,  suitable  lands  (not  exceeding  one  hundred  acres) 
)Q  which  shall  be  held  its  annual  Fairs  and  Exhibitions.  And  it  shall 
^er  be  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  improve  said  lands,  and  to  erect 
^ble  buildings  thereon,  to  designate  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  tlv9 
Annual  Fairs,  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  belong  to 
!uch  Directors. 

Abt.  11.    There  shall  be  held  an  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
m  the  last  Saturday  of  October,  in  each  year.    Three  weeks  before 
VoL  in— i6 


each  meeting  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  thereof  in  the  newspaper 
of  the  village. 

Art.  19.  The  capital  stock  of  this  Association  shall  be  divided  into 
shares  of  five  dollars  each,  and,  at  all  elections  held  by  the  aasods- 
tion,  each  member  of  the  same,  or  hiis  or  her  representatives,  shall  be 
entided  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  share  held  by  him  or  her,  and  the 
voting  may  be  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

AsT.  13.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  associattoB  by 
subscribing  his  or  her  name  to  the  constitution,  and  by  paying  into  die 
treasury  the  sum  of  five  dollars ;  and  upon  the  payment  of  said  sum  of 
money  the  said  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  stock,  said 
stock  to  be  transferable. 

Art.  14.  No  stockholder  shall  be  entitied  to  any  privileges  over 
those  who  are  not  stockholders,  in  competing  for  premiums,  or  in  ent6^ 
ing  upon  the  fair  grounds. 

Abt.  15,  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  stockholders  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Institute,  there  was  a 
felt  necessity  on  the  part  of  agriculturists,  in  this  vicinity,  on  account 
of  the  remote  locations  of  the  De  Ealb  County  Agricultural  Society, 
as  well  as  that  of  La  Salle  county.    At  the  time  of  our  organization, 
in  1861,  there  were  but  two  societies  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  fifly-two 
townships,  or  for  nineteen  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  both 
places  of  holding  Fairs  being  too  remote  &om  our  locality  to  think  of 
driving  stock,  or  of  carrying  valuable  articles  for  exhibition.    We, 
from  these  reasons,  organized  an  Agricultural  Society  upon  the  basis 
set  forth  in  a  history  of  the  origin  and  inception  of  the  society,  and 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  eleven  years,  having  had  ten 
annual  exhibitions,  which  we  think  have  enhanced  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  kindred  occupations.     During  these  years  we  have 
purchased  and  beautified  a  lot  of  twenty  acres,  in  a  timber  belt,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  where  now  we  have  every  appurte- 
nance for  holding  successful  exhibitions,  second  to  no  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.    From  the  extent  of  country  which  has  become 
tributary  to  our  annual  Fairs,  perhaps  an  area  of  not  less  than  three 
hundred  square  miles,  our  exhibitions  have  an  importance  co-equal,  if 
not,  in  many  cases,  superior,  to  most  exhibitions  of  the  kind  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State.     On  an  average,  in  looking  over  the  treaso- 
rer's  reports  for  ten  annual  exhibitions,  we  have  paid  something  more 
than  $800,  at  each  Fair,  in  premiums.    We  have  always  paid  every 
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ddkr  awarded ;  fcr  we  have  had  not  only  a  deeire  to  do  so,  but  the 
ability,  with  funds  on  hand  always  for  any  needed  repair  or  improTe- 
meni  Our  entries,  many  years,  amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  one 
ibousand,  and  attendance  three  to  five  thousand. 

The  annnal  Fair  of  1871,  perhaps,  was  superior  to  any  former  one 
of  the  association.    All  of  the  departments  were  well  represented,  and 
receipts  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims.    The  exhibition  of 
stock  was  very  superior.    The  display  of  horses  would  not  have  been 
discreditable  to  Fairs  of  higher  pretensions.     Cattle  were  fine,  showing 
improvement  from  year  to  year.     Swine  was  one  of  the  great  attrac- 
tions of  the  Fair,  there  being  fine  h^ds  from  Messrs.  Henning,  Mc- 
Cleery,  Potter,  and  other  large  breeders  of  swine.    We  may  enumer- 
ate the  Poland-Chinas,  the  Chester  Whites,  the  Berkshires,  and  crosses 
of  all  these  breeds.    The  Berkshires  were  superior  in  form,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  Folands  are  the  breed  for  packers.    There  were  on 
exhibition  the  finest  Sheep  ever  exhibited — a  late  importation  of  long- 
wooled  sheep,  Leicestershires,  from  England,  that  attracted  much  atten- 
tion.   They  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Arnold,  an  Englishman,  who  has 
removed  to  our  county  and  engaged  largely  in  stock-raising  in  all  its 
branches.    The  exhibition  abounded  in  fine  cereals,  in  many  varieties 
of  Dlinois  com,  and  the  fruit  stands  displayed  the  largest  «how  of 
frnit  ever  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  embracing  Pears, 
Apples,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Grapes,  equal  to  the  display  of  many 
State  Fairs.     Of  Apples,  there  were  many  that  fruit-growers  once 
dispaired  of  ever  raising.    Of  Pears,  one  exhibiter  had  twenty  fine 
varieties,  rivaling  the  far-famed  Pears  of  California.    Floral  Hall  is 
always  the  chief  attractions  of  a  Fair,  but  ours  resembled  an  oriental 
bazar, filled  as  it  was  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  Pomona;  articles  fab- 
ricated by  ninfible  fingers  in  the  domestic  workshop— skilled  labor  of 
the  family  circle— exhibiting  the  industry  as  well  as  the  ingenuity  of 
honsekeepers  in  shaping  the  thousand-and-one  articles  for  our  comfort, 
onr  well  being  and  our  happiness. 

Farm  machinery  was  exhibited  in  great  variety.  We  are  greatly 
indebted  to  skilled  labor  in  the  production  of  the  various  machines 
brought  into  requisition  by  an  improved  husbandry.  The  f^r-famed 
Adams'  Power  Sheller  wa§  here ;  and  where  is  it  not  ?  It  has  nearly 
encompassed  the  world  as  a  labor-saving  implement — at  least  so  niuch 
of  it  as  is  capable  of  producing  com.  Wind-mills  of  every  variety, 
making  the  zephyrs  contribute  to  the  abridgement  of  toil.  Threshers, 
Mowers  and  Reapers,  and  machines  as  numerous  as  the  variety  of  labor 
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requisite  to  ran  a  &nn,  only  requiring  the  superintending  agency  of 

man,  to  subdue  nature  and  oblige  her  to  yield  her  stores  of  abeyant 

wealth 

NAHUM  E.  BALLOU, 


De  WITT  CJOUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Absalom  C.  Funk,  Heyworth. 

Vioe-Preddent — W.  W.  Graham,  Clinton. 

Secretary — Edwin  Weld,  Clinton, 

li'easurer — Smith  Mintum,  Clinton. 

Directore — Amos  Weedman,  Dan'l  Fuller,  Parker  Ghirdnier,  Wm. 
Wright,  Thos.  Taylor,  John  McMillan,  Boss  Mitchell,  Geo.  Armstrong, 
Sam'l  Trego,  John  A.  Phares,  Wm.  G.  Shaw. 

Fair  held  at  Clinton,  September  19,  20,  21  and  23, 1871.  Number 
of  entries,  900;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,400.  Annual  meeting 
first  Saturday  in  January. 

DeWitt  coimty,  lying  near  the  center  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  State  for  farming  purposes.  The  prairie  is  mostly  rolling,  and 
of  superior  quality.  Salt  Creek,  which  runs  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  county,  is  fringed  on  either  side  with  timber,  which  fiirnisheB 
wood  in  abundance  and  material  for  fencing.  It  contains  thirteen 
townships,  and  is  under  township  organization.  The  land  is  now 
about  all  improved.  The  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company  have 
now  sold  all  their  land  at  prices  ranging  from  nine  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre.  The  last  government  land  was  sold  in  1857.  Land  is  selling 
now  at  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion and  impix>vements.  The  area  of  timber  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
county ;  varieties  mostly  oak,  walnut  and  hickory.  Coal  underlies  the 
whole  county,  and  is  about  being  mined  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  DeWitt  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was  or- 
ganized at  Clinton,  the  county  seat,  in  1856,  and  has  held  annual  Fairs 
since  that  time.  The  first  purchase  for  Fair  ground  was  five  acres, 
which  proving  insufficient  for  the  convenience  of  the  Society,  in  1865, 
it  was  sold,  and  a  lot  of  twenty  acres  was  purchased,  which  is  dow 
fenced  around  with  a  suitable  fence,  has  a  fine  half-mile  track,  spacious 
amphitheater,  and  all  other  buildings  and  stalls  suitable  for  a  first- 
dass  establishment    On  this  the  Society  now  owe  a  debt  of  $2,600. 
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The  principal  crop  of  the  county  is  corn,  for  which  the  land  is  well 
adapted.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  the  grasses,  do  well.  The  majority 
of  the  com  crop  is  fed  to  stock,  which  business  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  industry. 

For  fruit  the  climate  is  well  adapted.  Apples,  Grapes,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  berries  are  a  sure  and  paying  crop.  Peaches  are  some- 
times injured  by  the  winter. 

Our  facilities  for  market  are  now  unusually  good,  having  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailroad  running  through  from  north  to  south,  and  the  Gil- 
man,  Clinton  and  Springfield,  from  east  to  west,  crossing  at  Clinton. 
Buyers  of  all  kinds  of  stock  and  produce  are  plenty  at  every  station, 
and  the  farmer  finds  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  his  crop  at  a  fair  price, 
according  to  market  value. 

Manufactures  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  there  being  none  of  any 
importance  in  the  county.  Salt  Creek  affords  several  water  privileges, 
but  not  of  the  first-class. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  improving  as  the  land  is  better  cultiva- 
ted. The  educational  advantages  of  the  county  are  good,  and  im- 
proving yearly. 

Clinton,  which  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants,  is  second  to  no  city 
of  its  size  in  the  State  for  its  schools  and  churches. 

EDWIN  WELD, 

Seerekary, 


Du  PAGE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

Prefident — ^W.  K.  Patrick,  Lombard. 

Vtce-PresidenU — O.  C.  Stough,  Hinsdale ;  A.  Kershaw,  Wayne. 

Secretary — P.  W.  Stacy,  Dauby. 

Treasurer — A.  D.  Kelley,  Wheaton. 

Directors — Consists  of  two  from  each  township. 

Fair  held  at  Wheaton,  September  25,  26  and  27, 1871.  Number  of 
entries  larger  than  usual,  but  owing  to  bad  weather,  receipts  unusually 
8maU.  Owing  to  the  county  seat  troubles,  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
keep  up  the  Fairs,  as  the  whole  county  has  but  nine  townships,  and 
we  have  only  the  support  of  half  that 

The  county  consists  of  nine  townships,  or  eighteen  miles  square. 
Prairie,  interspersed  with  fine  groves  of  timber.     Soil,  black  loam,  very 
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prodnotiTe  in  oats  and  hay ;  very  good  for  com  and  flax ;  barley,  me- 
diam  crop.  Several  cheese  factoriea  in  this  county.  A  large  amoimt  of 
batter  made,  and  a  great  deal  milk  abipped  to  Chicago.  CoDsiderable 
beef  and  pork  fattened.  Probably  the  most  popalar  coanty  in  tihe 
State  for  fine  sheep.  Take  the  county  as  it  is  located — only  forty-eight 
minutes  from  Chicago,  by  railroad — it  is  a  desirable  locality,  as  we  are 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  markets. 

PHILO  W.  STACY, 

Seerdtay. 


EDGAR  COTTNTT. 

OFFICERS  FOR  IS'Tl. 

President — William  A.  Wilson,  Paris. 

Ytoe-PresidenU — Wm.  Q.  Culbertson,  J.  I,  Blackraan,  B.  Holoomb, 
D.  B.  Elliott,  J.  O.  Lycau,  Paris. 

Secretary — Walter  Booth,  Paris. 

Treasurer — ^Hiram  Sanford,  Paris. 

Directors — OflBicers  above. 

Fair  held  at  Paria,  September  13  to  16,  1871.  Number  of  entries 
754 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,590  70. 

The  Edgar  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association  was 
organized  in  June,  1861.  Its  capital  stock  is  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  shares,  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars  each.  These  shares 
are  held  by  forty-one  persons.  Its  Fair  Grounds  and  improvements 
are  valued  at  $6,000,  upon  which  there  is  owing  a  debt  of  $226  30, 
contracted  during  the  past  season  for  improvements.  Its  Fairs  are 
held  annually,  in  September.  The  last  one  commenced  on  the  13th 
and  closed  on  the  16th.    The  number  of  entries  at  the  last  Fair  was— 

Horses  ..••• « I'iC 

Mules  and  jacks IS 

Cattle 4« 

Hogs 4« 

Other  articles 46fi 

Total TM 

The  amount  paid  for  premiums  was  $1,590  •  0. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  report  for  December 
1st,  1871 : 
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Ciih  on  hand  ^  last  report w 9866  Si 

Ciah  net  proceeds  from  State....  ..•• • n...        99  75 

Cub  from  other  sources  (Fair) 2,510  68 

$2,p97  24 
Expenffituresfor  premiamt.. ..$1,590  70 

Expenditoies  for  permanent  improvements • ..••.•••.•••.       92980 

Expenditures  of  Fair 708  07 

$8,228  57 

Deficit,  as  stated  above • $226  88 

Edgar  connty  is  situated  in  the  eastern  tier  of  counties  adjoining  the 
Indiana  State  line,  and  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  State,  from 
north  to  south.  It  averages  about  twenty-seven  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty-three  in  breadth.  It  contains  388,S51  acres  of  land.  There 
are  in  coltivation  321,T04,  and  unimproved  67,047.  The  land  is  per- 
haps about  equally  divided  into  prairie  and  timber.  The  eastern  half 
of  the  county  is^ — or  was,  originally — very  heavily  timbered,  and  the 
Grand  Prairie,  composing  the  western  division,  is  interspersed  with  a 
numbep  of  fine  groves.  The  soil  of  the  prairie  is  a  very  black,  rich 
loam,  upon  a  substratum  of  day  and  gravel,  admirably  adapted  to 
corn,  which  is  the  principal  production.  That  of  the  wooded  portion 
ia  composed,  more  largely,  of  day,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat  ' 
and  grass.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  the  county  that  could 
Dot  be  cultivated. 

Paris,  the  county  seat,  is  handsomely  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Prairie.  Its  population  is  about  3,500.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Bailroad ;  is  a  terminus  of  the  Paris  and  De- 
catnr  Railroad  ;  and  on  the  Danville  and  Yincennes  Railroad,  in  course 
of  construction.  In  the  county  are  the  villages  of  Vermilion,  600 ; 
Kansas,  1,000 ;  Dudley,  400.  These  are  all  prosperous,  thrifty  railroad 
stations.  The  population  of  the  county  is  24,000.  The  entire  county 
is  underlaid  with  coal,  the  veins  cropping  out  in  the  eastern  portion, 
and  mined  at  small  expense ;  it  sells  at  the  ^^banks"  at  six  cents  per 
bosbel.  Wood,  for  purposes  of  fuel,  is  abundant,  and  sells  in  Paris 
(for  hickory  and  maple)  at  three  dollars  per  cord.  Manufacturing 
i*  in  its  infancy.  There  are  several  fine  flouring  mills  in  the  county, 
*nd  in  Paris  two  woolen  mills,  employing  a  capital  of  $20,000  each. 
WiUi  abundance  of  cheap  coal  and  timber,  and  railroad  facilities,  it 
would  seem  that  the  advantages  offered  for  manufacturing  purposes 
muBt,  at  no  distant  day,  attract  capital  seeking  investment. 

The  number  of  horses  returned  by  the  Ansessor  in  1870 10,997 

The  namber  of  cattle  returned  by  the  Assessor  hi  1870. 28,672 

The  number  of  mules  and  asses  returned  by  the  Assessor  m  1870  ••* 1 ,175 

The  number  of  sheep  returned  by  the  Assessor  in  1870 26,570 

Tba  number  of  hogs  returned  by  the  Assessor  m  1870 • 45,0' 
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There  were  shipped  from  five  railroad  stations,  in  1870,  a  grand  total 
of  3,484  car  loads  of  produce  and  live  stock. 

WALTER  BOOTH, 

SdereUtry, 


FULTON  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Ira  F.  Elrod,  Ipava. 

Vice-President — David  J.  Waggoner,  Lewistown. 

Secretary  cmd  Treasurer — C.  T.  Heald,  Canton. 

Directors — ^Hon.  S.  P.  Cummings,  Astoria ;  Judge  H.  L.  Bryaot, 
Lewistown ;  Joab  Marshon,  Vermont ;  Jerry  F.  Willcoxen,  Bryant ; 
R  S.  Voorhees,  Fairview ;  Howard  Martin,  Bnckhart ;  John  Leeper, 
Farmington. 

Fair  held  at  Canton,  October  9-13, 1871 ;  September  16-20, 1872. 
Namber  of  entries  in  1871,  6,000 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $7,500. 

The  history  of  this  Society  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  most  re- 
markable. The  attendance  and  receipts  have  far  surpassed  any  County 
Agricultural  Society  in  the  country,  and  its  exhibitions  have  been  the 
finest  in  the  country.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs,  for  the  past 
two  years, "  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  agricultural  exhibition  in  the 
Union.  These  fine  exhibitions  have  induced  a  spirit  of  healthy  rivalry 
among  the  farmers  and  stock  men,  which  is  fast  placing  the  county 
in  the  front  ranks  of  stock  raising  counties  of  the  State.  Li  hogs, 
they  have  excelled  for  several  years.  Li  horses  and  cattle  they  are 
improving  fast.  The  county  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  State  in  re- 
sources, population,  wealth,  progressive  industrial  pursuits,  soil  and 
stock  raising.  The  Fairs  are  the  natural  development  of  the  entorpri* 
sing  spirit  of  the  people. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — C.  W.  Webster,  Benton. 
Tice-President — Carroll  Moore,  Benton. 
Oorrespondmg  Secretary -^Wm.  R.  Ward,  Benton. 
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JUeofrding  SeerekKry — ^A.  B.  Ward,  Benton. 
2i'i(utirer-—L.  G.  Fajne,  Briton. 

DireetarB-^R.  Swafford,  S.  S.  Webb^  Bmry  Oalbreth,  W.  A.  King, 
Jeremiah  Neal. 

Fair  held  at  Benton.  J^nmber  of  entriesi  190 ;  amount  paid  as  pre- 
minmB,  $800. 

The  Kinth  Annnal  Fair  of  Franklin  Oonnty  was  bolden  September 
18, 14, 15  and  16,  ISTl,  and  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  any  Fair 
previously  held ;  was  largely  attended  and  well  conducted.  A  good 
selection  of  officers  are  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  general 
satisfaction  giren  at  the  last  meeting  ^ves  promise  that  the  Fair  for  the 
eDBQing  year  will  be  still  better. 

The  Fair  Grounds  are  well  located,  half  a  mile  south  of  Benton,  a 
town  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  and  the  county  seat  of  Franklin 
county.  Other  towns  of  smaller  importance  are  Frankfort,  Mulkey- 
town  and  Airfield.  A  large  woolen  mill  is  located  at  the  last  named 
place,  also  a  college  known  as  Ewing  High  School,  which  has  a  large 
attendance  of  students  and  an  able  corps  of  teachers. 

Franklin  county  has  an  area  of  432  square  miles  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  prairie  and  timber  land;  is  an' excellent  fruit  country,  being 
sitaated  in  the  fruit  growing  region  of  Southern  Illinois. 

The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  com,  oats  and  tobacco. 


GRUNDY  COUNTY. 

OFHOEBS  TOR  1S7I. 

IVetiderU — ^Aaron  Harford,  Morris. 
Ticd-JP^eridmt — O.  B.'Gidusha,  Morris. 
Seorekmf — Otis  Baker,  Morris. 
DreoBurer — James  Anderson,  Morris. 

Fidr  held  at  Morris,  September  18,  H,  15  and  16, 1871.   Number  of 
entries,  S72 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $525. 
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HANCOCK  OO^NTT* 

^FFICIRS  FOB  im. 

PredderU — Henry  W.  Draper,  Carthage. 

Fi(^/V0^Mm^— William  TVeas,  Carthage. 

kecretary — Gteo.  W.  Batchelder,  Carthage. 
.    Treamrer — Q,.P,  Q^ton,  Carthage, 

J}irectQr8'^Wxa.  C,  ;p[opker,  John  Fl^);cher,  Ho^f^  Pi^me^  Fraak 
ptepp,  Jol^n  Ff  GJierry, 

Fair  hei4  at  Car^h^e,  g^ptembef  ?6,  ?7,  28  mi  29, 1871.  If umlw 
pf  entriesy.S^S  y  amoi^nt  paid  aa  prexQiama,  |1,103. 

The  first  organization  of  an  Agricnltnral  Society  in  thia  county,  of 
which  I  have  any  knowledge,  waa  effected  in  l3ie  summer  of  1852. 
With  one  or  two  exceptiona  a  county  fair  haa  been  held  every  year 
aince,  with  varying  success. 

In  1 864  a  re-organization  took  place,  and  the  society  is  now  known 
as  the  "Hancock  County  Joint-Stock  Agricultural  Society.''  The 
Fair  of  last  fall  waa  a  auccess,  and  the  way  aeems  clear  for  continued 
prosperity. 

Hancock  county  lies  in  the  great  bend  of  the  llflssissippi  river,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  is  about  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  State.  Its  situation  ren- 
ders it  peculiarly  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  industry,  the  facilitiea  for 
shipping,  both  by  water  and  railroad,  beiog  unsurpaeaed.  Ita  area  is 
478,209  acres,  of  which  aboat  one-fourth  is  timber  and  bmah  land,  the 
other  three-fourths  being  prairie.  The  aoil  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county  is  somewhat  sandv  and  v^ry  productiye,  while  the  rest  of  the 
county  is  but  little  less  sandy,  being  a  clay  loam  and  productive ;  in 
fact,  no  part  of  the  State  of  Illiooia  haa  a  more  rich  and  productive 
soil.  Where  there  is  the  least  sfi^^y  drainage  will  undoubtedly  n^ore 
than  compensate  for  its  abs^nci^i  The  timber  ift  principally  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Oak,  Hickory,  W^i^  Alaple,  J^m^  Wild  Chacry, 
and  others. 

The  principal  crops,  are  Wl^eat  and  Com,  although  Oata^  Bg^e  and 
Potatoes,  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  assessor's  returua  for  the  year 
1871,  show  that  27,709  acres  were  in  Wheat,  115,600  acres  in  Com, 
and  38,275  acres  in  other  crops ;  also,  that  394,546  acres  were  im- 
proved, and  83,663  acres  unimproved ;  also,  that  there  were  15,270 
head  of  horses,  26,790  head  of  neat  cattle,  54, 4  55  head  of  hoga^  12,827 
head  of  sheep,  and  2,271  mules  and  aaaea. 


The  larger  pMtoiidfllM  eh>l)e  M^  art  £^  WIM  Stocky  IJie  balaiice 
being  sold. 

There  bs^  ^nl  few  maimlhietoriee  in  the  ecrontjr^  Th^  most  promi- 
nent is  the  fine  woolen  mill  located  at  the  city  of  WarsaT^,  on  the  Mi^ 
fkskp^  river.  The  eikpital  emi^loyed  is  about  $lBQfiOO.  There  are 
other  millsi  bat  of  lese  capaoity.  Water,  within  the  body  of  the 
conntj,  is  meager,  there  being  only  one  or  two  mills  where  water  is 
used  as  the  toottre  power;  thei^  fs,  however,  to  tatensiv^  water  power 
in  the  Misdssippi  Arer^  ik^tt  being  no  IcAss  th^  twtotjrjftve  feet  MD 
in  twelve  imleSi  A  few  miltiene  of  capital  Imvedted  v^onld  create  ti 
nittrafiuJtQring  city  (m  the  east  side  of  &e  rirer,  which  woi^ld  rival  any 
in  the  United  States.  The  facilities  fdt  shipping  north  atd  south,  by 
water,  and  eaet  and  west,  by  rail,  are  ^ot  equalled  an  jrwhere ;  whild 
the  fertility  <tf  \h»  soQ  would  fiomish  food  for  an  immense  number  of 
people.  ' 

There  are  ten  incorporated  towns,  with  an  average  population  of  two' 
ttoosfiftd  eaeb ;  thirte^i  graded  echook  in  a  ftourfshing  condition. 

There  was  erected,  during  the  year  1871,  t  fiAe  college  edifice  near 
Carthage,  the  county  seat,  to  be  known  as  the  Carthage  College,  and 
there  is  now  a  good  classical  school  in  operation.  The  cost  of  the 
college  is  to  be  $30,000,  when  completed.  School  privileges  and  ad-, 
mintages  are  as  good  as  any  where  else. 

Populafion  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  18W,  was  36,936. 

Kany  of  the  farmers  are  men  who  prefer  something  akin  to^border, 
life,  and  therefore  want  to  go  further  West ;  consequently  farms  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices. 

As  a  whole,  Biincock  county  ofiTers  inducements  for  permanent  set- 
tlers, those  who  desire  homes  where  they  can  educate  their  children,' 
and  enjoy  facilities  for  worship,  for  travel,  and  the  prompt  sending 
and  receiving  of  goods,  grain  and  mw*chandise,  not  easily  found  else^ 
where. 

(JEO.  W.  BATOHELDER, 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 
OYHOBRS  fdft  is*n. 

Bwifon^-Joseph  B.  Miller,  Elizabethtbwn. 
F«e^Pr«9£e2W»^— Isaac  Hurford^  Elizabethtoi;^. 
CcrtegMuiUnff  &oiig^        A.  McAnlis,  ElLestbeChtOwn. 
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Beoarding  SmMmty--^  ^^  T^to^eU,  Elisabeihtowii. 
7V*Mmrtfr— James  8.  Herrod,  Elizabethtown. 
JHreoian — John  Hetherington)  Jas.  JackaoD,  Pernett  Ferrell,  ThoB. 
Douglas,  John  Jack. 

Fair  held  one  mile  northeaBt  of  Elizabethtown,  October  13, 18  and 
14, 1871.    Nmnber  of  entries,  182 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $860. 

Area  of  Hardin  coxmty,  176  square  miles — all  timbered  land ;  8(h1, 
day  and  loam ;  timber.  Oak,  Poplar,  Walnut,  Hickory  and  Hard  Maple; 
principal  crops,  com,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes ;  mostly  consumed  at 
home,  except  potatoes — potatoes  being  the  principal  crop  for  export 
The  crop  of  potatoes  this  year  was  about  100,000  bushels.  Manufioc- 
tures  consist  of  lumber,  flour  aud  leather.    Oi^ital  not  ascertained. 

The  mining  interest  is  increasing  rapidly  in  our  county.  The  lead 
mines  at  and  near  Boseclar6,^are  composed  of  the  following  companies, 
to-wit: 

lUrriew  Lead  Mining  Co.,  M^tal $SOO,O00 

Boseclare  Lead  Mining  Co.,  capital .....,.••... .•«..  400,000 

Cincinnati  Lead  Mining  Ga,  capital 800,000 

Pell  Lead  Mining  Ga,  capital 800,000 

The  lead  mines  at  Lead  HilU  six  miles  northeast  of  Elizabethtown, 
are  being  worked  by  the  following  companies,  to-wit : 

Boston  Lead  Co.,  capital $800,000 

O'Neal  Lead  Oo^  capital 100,000 

a  n.  Young  Lead  CkK,  ci^ital 100,000 

IBOK. 

The  iron  of  Hardin  county  is  known  as  Brown  Hematite,  or  the 
Hydrated  Susquonyde  of  Iron.  The  deposits  are  in  masses,  and  not 
veins,  but  the  masses  are  generally  of  vast  extent ;  in  fact  our  hills  in 
the  iron  region  are  all  iron.  A  few  years  ago  two  furnaces  were 
worked  in  this  county,  but  the  panic  caused  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  caused  their  suspension.  The  tracts  of  land  owned  by  these 
companies  ar^  still  held  by  them,  and  comprise  some  nine  thousand 
acres  of  the  best  mineral  land  in  the  county.  The  only  banks  worked 
now  are  owned  by  the  ^'  Glengary  Iron  and  Mining  Co.''  This  com- 
pany has  an  immense  deposit  of  iron,  as  shown  by  their  work  so  fiu*, 
and  the  prospect  is  one  of  unusual  brilli^cy.  This  company  is  formed 
on  a  basis  (I  am  informed)  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Glengary  Iron  and  Mining  Company  also  own  soma  of  the  best  lead 
property  in  the  county,  some  of  which  they  are  developing ;  and  the 
rest  are  about  to  be  developed  by  them.    We  have  a  very  brilliant  in- 
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tore  for  Har^  ^VPf¥  ^  '^  mineral  pn>diuang.  portion  of  &e  State, 
and  are  only  patiently  waiting  the  developments  which  capital  from 
abroad  will  make.  I  should  have  stated  that  the  general  yield  of  the 
kad  ore  of  this  connty  is  about  75  per  cent 

UVB  STOCK  AS  PER  ASSESSOR'S  REPORT,  1871. 

Ka  Valve. 

BdiM 1,071  $69,StO 

CMUe » 8,000  tOtdOO 

Mulei 807  14»000 

Sheap 8,210  8,216 

logs. 8,868  7,486 

POPULATION  OF  TOWNS  IN  HABDIN  OOUNTT. 

BiiibttiitoWD,  ftboQt.t 600 

Boieclaie,  **    •••• • «•••••• •••...,800 

Cife-in-Bock,       "    ....•••••...•••• .......200 

ShoOerTiUe,         **    •• 100 

T.  A.  MoAMIS, 

JBeerdtay, 


HENRY  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

B/^mdMi — ^P.  H.  Beveiidge,  Gleneseo. 
Yioe-Prerident — ^Robert  Otley,  Kewanee. 
SecreUuTj^ — ^R.  H.  Hinman,  Oambridge. 
TreamMt€r—Y.  O.  Welton,  Cambridge. 

Fair  held  at  Cambridge^  August  39  to  September  1.    Number  of  en- 
tries, 875 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,861  60. 


JASPER  COTJNTY. 

OFHCERS  FOR  1871. 

Prendeni — ^B.  W.  Hairis,  Newton. 

Viee-IVesid&fU — J.  L.  Cruze,  Newton. 

Secretary — ^H.  Vanderhoo^  Newton. 

JVeaeurer — John  Brook,  Newton. 

IHreolan — Ogden  Monell,  Lawrence  Bonta,  A.  O.  Caldwell. 


J 
Fair  heJd  «t  N^ii^ii,  OetoW  11, 13  fllid  18,  I8rt.    W Utiibdr  of  ^* 
tries,  600 ;  amormt  paid  as  premiums,  |86t. 

The  area  of  this  county  is  twenty-three  attd  a  half  by  twenty^fbur 
miles — abont  one-third  of  which  is  prairie  and  two-thirds  timber.  Of 
timber — Oak^  Black  and  White  Walnut,  Sycamore,  Cotton,  Linden, 
and  Hickory  is  found  here.  The  Embarrass  river  divides  our  county 
near  the  middle,  north  and  south.  The  bottom  lands  are  a  black  sandy 
loam,  very  rich,  comprising  several  thousand  HcresJ  all  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  But  little  cultivated  land  has  overflowed  in  the  thirty-two 
years  that  I  have  lived  in  Jasper  county — about  once  in  seven  years. 
Crops  are  but  little  effected  by  wet  or  drouth.  Com,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes yield  largely.  Prairie  land  is  a  black  clay  loam,  Productis  are 
com,  wheat  and  oats ;  average  crop  of  wheat  abotit  sixteen  bushels  per 
acre;  com,  fifty  bushels;  oats,  sixty  bushels.  WTieat  and  com,  ex- 
tensively shipped,  though  a  large  amount  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  pork.  Great  numbers  of  horses  are 
also  shipped  from  this  county ;  sheep  does  well.  Health  in  our  county 
remarkably  good ;  our  doctors  are  nearly  beggars.  Lawyers  do  not 
thrive  very  well  either. 

My  own  private  opinion  is,  that  the  ^Eurmers  should  strictly  keep  to 
themselves  the  number  o^  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  all  private 
resources,  and  not  scatter  broadcast  a  knowledge  of  the  number  and 
amount  of  what  we  have  for  market,  as  it  only  givias  ^sharkeP'  the  infi>r- 
mation  they  want  in  order  to  rob  us« 

Our  Society  was  organized,  I  think,,  in*  1856^  Our  Pair  Grounds  are 
owned  by  the  Society,  and  contain  twenty  aeirev,  well  iuolased,  and 
beautifally  situated,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Court  House. 

Our  Fair  was  financially  a  success  this  year.  Newton,  St.  Marie, 
If  ew  Liberty,  Grandville  and  Sarrisburgh,  are  our  towns  and  villages. 
We  have  a  large  amount  of  water-power  in  our  county,  but  not  exten- 
sively used  yet — a  few  mills  only  on  the  Embarrass  river,  that  manu- 
facture flour  and  lumber,  which  latter  is  quite  an  article  of  commerce^ 
there  being  large  amounts  of  Walnut  lumber  shipped  East 

H.  VANDEEHOOF, 


JEFFEB80N  GOUNTT. 

Of  JIOERS  FOB  1871. 

Preiident — Sami  W,  Jones^  Mount  Vernon. 

Yice^Presideni^^wa^lK.  Allen,  Opdyke. 

CoTTtBponding  ISecretary — A.  F.  Taylor,  Mount  Vernon. 

Recording  Secretary — Jno.  %.  Bogan,  Mount  VeTOon. 

TrwMtir^— Walter  Jl.  Oarliu,  Mount  Veruo|L 

DirectorS'^fko.  O.  McConnell,  Gilbert  8.  Ouramings,  John  W. 
Johnson,  8.  V*  Bruce,  Benj:  W.  Towner,  Elijclh  B.  Harvey,  Jesse  A. 
Dees,  John  Wflbanks,  John  Arnold,  J.  Ourran  Jones,  Charles  H. 
Juddy  Calvin  H.  Brown,  D.  C.  Jones,  Sidney  J.  Mannen,  Jacob  Breese. 

Fair  held  at  Mount  Venion,  Sept.  12, 13,  14  and  IS,  1871.  Num- 
ber of  entries,  six  hundred ;  amount  paid  as  preiliiums,  $1,000. 

Area,  576  square  miles— nearly  370,000  acres.  Abouit  one-fourth  is 
pdrie,  but  the  area  of  fanaa  adjoining  gives  an  appareqt  proportion 
of  sbont  one-third. 

The  crops  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  grass  and  castor-beans,  in  the  order 
named.  Fniil)  potatoes,  eta,  are  becoming  more  important.  A  farmer, 
planting  40  acres  of  com,  would,  perhaps,  plant  10  to  20  acres  of  wheat, 
10  of  oats,  10  of  grass,  2  to  5  of  fruit,  1,  each,  of  potatoes  and  turnips, 
and,  say,  10  acres  of  castor-beans,  if  any.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
general  crops  are  consumed  in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  but  a  surplus  is  shipped,  greater  or  less,  by  the  St.  L.  and 
8.  £.  R.  K.,  which  rune  th)N>iji^  the  center  of  the  county,  giving  access 
to  all  markets. 

The  manufactures  are  wk>o1,  flour,  tobacco,  wagons,  carriages  and 
farmtwre.  The  woolen  factory  in  Mount  Vernen,  ci^tal  14^000,  qon- 
nunes  30,Q00  lbs.  wool.  The  woo}eu  factory  in  Rome,  capital  $2,000, 
cards  and  spins  only  10,000  lbs.  The  tobacco  factory  in  j^oui^t  Ver- 
non, capital  $3,000,  presses  and  manu&ctures  40,000  lbs.  The  dgar 
f^ory  in  Moi|nt  V^mon^  capital  $1^000,  usee  5,000  lbs.  tobacco. 
About  $100,000  is  invested  in  five  or  six  flouring  mills.  There  are 
four  wagon  and  carriage  factories;  capital  limited. 

There  is  no  perpetual  water-power  in  the  county.  Coal  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  but  not  considerably  mined.  A  salt  spring 
is  here,  on  the  Muddy,  and  can  be  had  in  at  least  one  locality. 

The  towns  are  Mount  Vernon,  population  1,850 ;  Belle  River,  300 ; 
Spring  Gburden,  160 ;  Rome,  1 36 ;  Opdyke,  76  ;  Lynchburg,  60 ;  Far- 
rington,  37 ;  WiUiamsbnrg,  26 ;  Jefferson  City,  80 ;  Woodlawn,  40. 
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Ho.  Talni. 

Horses ...;«« ^ f,...^...      7,42t  |I48»61S 

Cattle 11,441  104,74S 

Mules,  eta .i t,808  88,5M 

Sheep.... 19,168  U,8S0 

Hogs ; 88,894  41,06t 

Carriages  and  WBgons .••......•  .«•« ••...  2,886  54,806 

Clocks  and  watches 1,784  6,0«S 

Pianos 88  4,714 

Goods  and  merchandise. . ..•........•..• 68,8(7 

Manofkcturedartioles.  .••... ^|.«. .•..••..•• •.  -i— ^  7,07( 

Moneys  and  credits. .^.^ «..•• 168,696 

Unenumerated  propertj. ••• ••.. •••  —.-.  106,141 


Improved  lands 168,845  $901,108 

Unimproved  lands 806,198  558,871 

Improved  lots,  (abovt  700). 800,000 

Unimproved  lots,  (about  1050) 85,000 

Bailroad  propertj,  In  right  of  way,  about  850  miles,  and  25  miles 
track.  The  machine  shops  at  Monnt  Yemon  are  valued  at  about 
$300,000.  There  are  five  depots,  and  the  usual  amount  of  rolling  stock. 

1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Clark  Johnson,  who  is  preparing  a  history 
of  the  county,  for  the  above. 

A.  F.  TAYLOR, 


Jo  DAVIESS  COUNTY. 

0FFIGEB8  FOB  1871. 

Frmdeni—EdgBT  M.  Bouton,  Galena. 
Vice-I^ndent — Fred.  Chetlain,  Galena.  ' 

Secretary — ^R.  S.  Norris,  Galena. 
I^reasurer — S.  O.  Stillman,  Galena. 

Direotora--^ ohn  Speer,  S.  S.  Brown,  D.  A.  Taylor,  Moses  Annets, 
Wm.  Reed. 

Fair  held  at  Galena,  September  27,  28  and  29, 1871.    Number  of 
entries,  800 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,600. 
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KANE   OOUNTT. 

0FFI»R8  FOR  1871. 

PrmdcrU — A.  M.  Herrington,  Geneva. 

Vioe- President--  Jonathan  Tefft,  Clinton ville. 

Secretary--  S.  L.  Taylor,  Elgin . 

Trea^er — Allen  P.  Hubbard,  Geneva. 

Execvitwe  Committee — Jonathan  Tefft,  Olintonville ;  C.  D.  Wing, 
St.  Charles ;  John  Stewart,  Oampton ;  F.  W.  Belden,  Eaneville ;  8.  O. 
Paol,  Sugar  Grove ;  H.  W.  Hawkins,  Aurora ;  8.  B.  Towne,  Batavia. 

General  Superintendent — 0.  D.  Wing,  tit  Oharles. 

C%ief  Marshal — L.  P.  Parker,  Batavia. 

Fdrheld  at  Geneva,  September  20  to  23.  Number  of  entries,  1,500; 
amount  p^d  as  premimns,  $3y300. 

The  Kane  County  Agricultural  Society  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest  or- 
ganization in  Illinois.  It  has  held  County  Fairs  for  twenty  years  with- 
out omission  of  a  single  year.  It  is  located  at  Geneva,  the  junction  of 
tlie  Omaha  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  Fox 
River  Railroad.    The  grounds  are  among  the  finest  in  the  8tate. 

The  country  surrounding,  especially  Kane  county,  is  noted  tor  the 
production  of  excellent  crops^  especially  com  and  grass,  and  its  fine 
stock  is  second  to  none  in  the  West.  Stock  raising  is  a  specialty  in 
fliis  county,  and  Du  Page,  adjoining,  with  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
IDinois  breeders.  The  display  of  fine  stock  enters  largely  into  the  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  this  Society. 

S.  L.  TAYLOR, 

Secretary, 

Aurora  AgrioiMurcU  a/nd  SortiauUva'al  Society. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

JhrestderU — ^W.  H.  IJawkins,  Aurora. 

Vice-Presidents — S.  G.  Miniken,  Oswego;  B.  H.  Campbell,  Batavia; 
Lewis  Ellsworth,  Naperville. 

Csrrespimding  and  Heoording  Secretary — R.  W.  Gates,  Aurora. 

Treasw^er — H.  Miller,  Aurora. 

DiTtctors — George  Laucks,  O.  W.  Shedd,  E.  K,  Allen,  James  A.  Blair, 
H.  H.  Albee. 

Fair  held  at  Aurora,  Septraiber  12, 18,  14, 16  and  16, 1871 ;  amount 
{Mid  as  preraanms,.  $3,894. 
VoL  m— 48 
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Elgin  AgnoMwral  Society. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

Fresident  ^ohn  S.  Wilcox,  Elgin. 

Vtoe-I^'Mident — A.  Sherwin,  Elgiu. 

tkeretary — W.  H,  Thompson,  Elgin. 
'  Tredsurer — Walter  L.  Pease,  Elgin.  • 

Director8—8.  W.  Zingsley,  Barrington ;  Luther  Bardett,  Wayne; 
Benj.  Oox,  Elgin ;  F.  W.  Wright,  Elgin ;  J.  W.  Hoagland,  Elgin. 

Fair  held  at  Elgin,  September  6  to  8,  1871.  Number  of  entries, 
1,400 ;  amouut  paid  as  premiums,  about  .$2,300. 

Our  Society  is  composed  of  the  north  half  of  Kane,  northeast  por- 
tion of  Du  Page,  and  western  portion  of  Cook  counties. 

Our  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  We  own  forty-two  acm 
of  beautiful  land  within  the  city  limits,  well  fenced;  a  good  track; 
beautiful  and  commodious  amphitheater ;  a  large  floral  hall,  composed 
of  a  center  40  x  40  feet  (octagon),  with  three  (3)  wings,  forty  feet  each: 
good  offices ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  stalls ;  besides  pens  for  hogs  and 
sheep,  ample  supply  of  living  water,  etc. 

Our  locality,  t^en  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  a  dairy  region.  The 
never-failing  water  and  rich  bottom  lands  of  Fox  river,  make  it  one  of 
the  finest  dairy  counties  in  the  world.  The  chief  business  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  locality  is,  consequently,  dairying,  our  markets  being  the 
Illinois  Condensing  Company,  of  this  city ;  the  Elgin  Dairy  Com- 
pany, who  are  running  a  butter  and  cheese  factory;  also, large  amonnte 
are  daily  shipped  to  Chicago.  The  larger  portion  of  the  milk  used  in 
that  city  is  shipped  from  this  point.  There  are  also  cheese  factoried 
scattered  through  the  county  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  ma- 
king, at  all  times,  ready  market  for  the  milk-man. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  this  valley  is  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation; perhaps  one-tenth  is  covered  with  second  growth  timber.  The 
remainder  is  in  meadow  or  farming  lands.  The  inclosed  slips,  pr^ 
pared  for  the  N.  W.  Dairymen's  Association,  will  give  you  some  idei 
of  the  extent  of  the  dairy  interest  in  this  locality. 

Our  manufactures  consist  of  various  branches.  Our  National  Watch 
Company  stands  pre-eminent,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  our  dtj 
If  you  should  want  a  more  minute  description  of  this  business,  wil 
send  it  with  pleasure.  We  have  Foundries,  Woolen  Mills,  Grist  sn< 
Saw  Mills,  Bolting  Mills,  Gas  Works,  Butter  Factories,  and  a  Packin| 
Factory,  where  all  vegetables  are  bought  and  canned — the  principa 
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bneinese  being  to  put  np  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes ;  also,  fruits.    Th^s 
IB  truly  the  fiumers'  factory. 

Our  water-power  is  vast,  and  not  all  used  as  yet — making  this  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  the  West  for  manufacturing.    The  amount  of  capi- 
.  tal  used  in  manufacturing  in  this  and  the  adjoining  townships  cannot 
be  leee  than  $2,000,000. 

Com  and  oats  are  the  principal  crops  cultivated,  and  are  almost  wholly 
used  for  feed  on  the  farms.  Our  timber  consists  of  Oak,  Ash,  Hickory, 
JBasswood,  and  a  few  other  varieties.  Our  soil  is  mostly  a  dark  sandy 
loam,  quick  to  start  vegetation,  and  well  adapted  to  either  extreme 
drouth  or  wet.  Diseases  of  stock  —we  have  none,  of  a  contagious 
nature. 

BKPORT  OF  FA0T0RIB8  IN  AND  ABOUND  ELGIN. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  tract  of  country  embracing  the  northern 
portions  of  Cook,  Du  Page,  Kane,  McHenry,  Boone  and  Winnebago 
counties,  is  equal  to  any  similarly  sized  tract  in  the  Union  tor  the 
purposes  of  dairying.  The  high,  rolling  ground,  abundant  springs 
and  water  courses,  climate,  arability  of  soil  and  accessibility  to  mar- 
lets,  combine  to  make  especial  advantages  for  the  dairyman.  As  jet, 
this  section  may  not  be  as  productive  as  older  countries,  for  doubtless 
coltivation  is  not  carried  to  as  high  a  grade,  but  the  capabilities  are 
here,  and  each  year  our  agriculturists  are  improving  in  their  manner 
of  enltivation,  and  the  good  effects  are  already  being  seen. 

Without  undue  partiality,  we  may  claim  that  the  country  within  a 
ndinsof  12  miles  around  Elgin  is  the  center  of  this  great  and  con- 
stantly increasing  traflSc.  We  estimate,  from  good  data,  that  within 
this  radius  the  dairy  stock  numbers  7,000  cows ;  averaging  them  at 
UO  each,  will  give  $360,000  invested  in  stock  alone.  Taking  into 
the  account  the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  other  accessories  to  the 
business,  and  the  capital  involved  will  reach  among  the  millions.  This, 
for  a  country  settled  but  little  more  than  30  years,  shows  well. 

Th^  proper  conducting  of  the  business  requires  close  and  constant 
labor,  care  in  handling  stock,  knowledge  in  selection,  and  thorough 
sjstem  in  management.  Dairymen  are  learning  the  value  of  kindness 
and  good  feed.  The  farms  have  from  12  to  60  cows  each,  and,  as  a 
nile,  of  cattle  that  are  a  credit  and  a  source  of  profit. 

We  now  present  figures  compiled  from  reports  made  from  points  of 
receipt  and  shipment,  which  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  business. 
These  reports  are  all  for  1869.    (Add  10  per  cent  more  for  1871 .) 
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OUy  (?/.£^n— Shipped  to  Chicago,  214,»TO  gallons ;  freight  prid, 
$4,299  58,  Received  at  condensing  factory,  868,875  gallonB.  Of  thh 
52,071  gallons  were  made  into  cheese,  the  balance  being  condensed. 
Cheese  made,  4Y,62Y  ponnds. 

Ecmov^r—Tivro  miles  east  of  Elgin.  Factory  owned  by  I.  H.  Wan- 
zer  &  Co.  Eeceived  340,000  gallons;  shipped  to  Chicago,  20,000 
gallons ;  cheese  made,  297,T11  ponnds. 

N.  H.  Lanldri%  Faotary~¥ive  miles  west  Received  349,777  gal- 
lons ;  cheese  made,  287,310  ponnds. 

Gatdd  dk  RammumcCB  Factory — Fonr  miles  east.  Received  315,000 
gallons ;  cheese  made,  296,000  pounds. 

Wayne  Factory  ~  Albro  &  Son,  six  miles  east.  Received  192,300 
gallons ;  cheese  made,  176,788  pounds. 

Buena  Vista  Factory — Eight  miles  west.  Received  49,710  gallons ; 
cheese  made,  46,700  ponnds. 

Jhwidee — Five  miles  north.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  501,106  gallcms; 
freight  paid,  $10,022  13. 

Algonquin — Twelve  miles  north.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  172,000 
gallons ;  freight  paid,  $8,440. 

Gilbert  Station — Six  miles  west.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  270,752  gal> 
Ions;  freight  paid,  $6,445  48. 

HimUey — ^Twelve  miles  west.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  32,064  gallons ; 
freight  paid,  $801  60. 

ClinionviUe — Three  miles  south.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  98,138  gal- 
loDs ;  freight  paid,  $1,962  76. 

Wayne — Eight  miles  south.  Shipped  to  Chicago,  44,000  gallons ; 
freight  paid,  $880. 

Ibtals  for  1869.^M\lk  produced,  2,938,806  gallons;  cheese  made, 
1,801,066  pounds.  Total  value  of  milk  at  13  ets.  per  gallon,  $371,* 
879  36.  Value  of  butter  at  26  cts.  per  pound,  $60,000.  Total,  $421,- 
879  35. 

BuTTEE. — Of  this  article  it  is  more  diflScult  to  get  a  correct  account 
There  are  but  few  dealers  who  make  it  much  of  a  specialty.  The  pro- 
duction of  butter  has  not  yet  received  the  exclusive  attention  of  a 
large  class  of  farmers.  It  is  mostly  made  when  the  market  or  factories 
become  glutted  with  milk,  as  sometimes  occurs,  to  work  off  the  surplus. 
From  examination  of  books  of  merchants,  kindly  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  ascertained  that  there  has  been  bought  in  Elgin  at  least  SlK),- 
000  pounds.  This  looks  welL  Valued  at  25  cents  per  pound,  this 
alone  amounts  to  $60,000.  In  comparison  with  former  years,  the 
product  has  vastly  increased. 
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In  1866  the  product  was  757,113  gallons,  and  884,000  pounds  of 
cheese  made.  In  1867  the  product  was  1,234,648  gallons,  and  646,- 
580  pounds  of  cheese  were  made.  In  1868  the  product  was  1,830,649 
gallons,  and  of  cheese  made,  857,483  pounds.  These  figures  have  been 
largely  increased  annually. 

.   M.  H.  THOMPSON, 

8ter0Uxry. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 

OFnCERS  FOR  1871. 

Dremdent — A.  J.  Dunlap,  Galesbui^. 

Yw-President — Henry  Arms,  Knoxville. 

Secretary — George  L.  Hannaman,  Enoxville. 

Treasurer — M.  P.  DeLong,  Center  Point. 

Executive  Committee — M.  L.  Overstreet,  John  G.  West,  A.  N. 
Phelps,  T.  8.  Bassett,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J.  H,  Sumner,  L.  W.  Benson, 
Joseph  Clesson,  H.  B.  Cashman. 

Fair  held  at  Knoxville,  September  12,  13,  14,  16  and  16, 1871. 
Number  of  entries,  2,875 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,050. 


La  SALLE  COUNTY. 

OFFICEJftS  FOR  lt71. 

PresicUni — Samuel  R.  Lewis,  Ottawa. 

Vioe-Preeidente—E.  C.  Marks,  La  Salle ;  Otis  O.  Wakefield  and  J. 
R  Shaver,  Ottawa. 
Secretary — Wm.  E.  Bowman,  Ottawa. 
Treatfwrer—'Wm.  E.  Beck,  Ottawa. 

EaseeuUve  Board — Geo.  C.  Cadwell,  C.  H.  Green,  H.  K.  Parr,  C.  H. 
Force,  John  Stout,  P.  Donlevy,  Geo.  A.  True,  F.  L.  Fiske,  J.  K. 

Spencer. 

Fair  held  at  Ottawa,  second  week  in  September.    Number  of  entries, 
849;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,009. 
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LAWEENCE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President—Ssannel  Gillespie,  Lawrence ville. 

Vice  President — Geo.  M.  Whittaker,  Lawrenceville. 

Secreta/ry — J.  W.  McCleave,  Lawrenceville. 

2'rea»wrer — Wm.  C.  Clark,  Lawrenceville. 

Directors — Gnstave  Kleinwort,  Charles  L.  Thompson,  Wm.  A.  J. 
Micure,  Merrit  Davids,  Adam  Lackey,  Owen  Pinkstaff,  J.  L.  Flanders, 
David  Smith. 

Number  of  entries,  313 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $730  75. 

Area,  234,880  acres ;  about  one-third  prairie. 

Character  of  soil,  about  one-fourth  sandy,  three-fourths  clay-loam — 
one-half  very  rich.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.  Large  proportion 
shipped. 

Returned  by  assessors  for  1871,  5,261  horses,  8,031  cattle,  436  mules 
and  asses,  1'^  ,673  sheep,  17,160  hogs. 

J.  W.  McCLEATE, 


LEE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — ^Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  Dixon. 

Vice-President — Wesley  Stewart,  Alto. 

Secretary — J.  T.  Little,  Dixon. 

Treasurer — Jason  Ayres,  Dixon. 

Directors  mid  JExecuiive  Gommittee — Abijah  Powers,  Palmyra ;  D. 
B.  Kaymond,  South  Dixon ;  Samuel  Dysant,  China ;  Chas.  Gardner ; 
Nachusa ;  Henry  T.  Noble,  Dixon. 

Fair  held  at  Dixon,  October  8, 4, 5  and  6, 1871.  Number  of  entries, 
1,248 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,300. 

Area  of  Lee  county,  430,610  acres.  Number  of  horses,  9,922  ;  cat- 
tle, 19,197;  uiules  and  asses,  219;  sheep,  6,24.5;  hogs,  28,168;  doga, 
1,998. 
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Total  f aloe  of  kndi  and  improTsmanto • |2,  S61 ,461 

**  lots  and  improyements • • • 606,022 

'*  personal  propeitj 727,700 

'*  railroad  property 168,682 

Totol  faloation  of  taxable  proper^  for  1871 $3,768,765 

•*  •*  1870 8,740,271 

lacwMC  for  1871 $18,494 

Acres  in  wheat,  84,556;  acres  in  com,  69,97S ;  acres  in  other  crops, 

39,148. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 
AUanta  Union  GenJtral  Agricfuttwral  Sodety. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Wm.  H.  Beverly,  Atlanta. 

Vic^' Presidents — J.  A.  Pitts,  McLean  county;  Thos.  Maddox, 
Waynesville,  DeWitt  county;  A.  N.  Dills,  Atlanta,  Logan  county; 
6.  K.  Bryson,  Armington,  Tazewell  county. 

Secretary — 8.  D.  Fisher,  Atlanta. 

Treasurer — Frank  Hoblet,  Atlanta. 

Directors — P.  R  Marquart,  James  Teazel,  J.  H.  Bell,  W.  P.  Hunt, 
UidJ.  H.  PauUiu,  Atlanta, Logan  county ;  Daniel  McFarland,  McLean, 
KcLean  county ;  Wm.  Teel,  Waynesville,  DeWitt  county. 

Fair  held  at  Atlanta,  August  29  to  September  2,  1871.  Number 
of  entries,  about  2,000;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,06t>. 


MACOUPIN  COUNTY. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 


President — Geo.  Fishback,  Oarlinville. 

Yiee-Preeideni — J.  P.  Henderson,  Virden. 

Secretary — ^Thos.  R.  McKee,  Carlinville. 

Treasurer— J.  T.  Sargent,  Carlinville. 

Directors — C.  A.  Walker,  Carlinville;  R.  E.  Dorsey,  Gillespie; 
John  Ryan,  Virden  ;  P.  L.  Denby,  Buibrd ;  P.  C.  Huggins,  Banker 
HUL 
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Fair  held  at  Carlinville,  September  19,  iM),  91  and  idS,  1671.  l^am- 
ber  of  entries,  1,200 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $S,800. 

Area  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  miles,  about  five-sixths  prairie ;  prin- 
cipal crops,  com  and  wheat — ^about  equal  proportions  of  each ;  neariy 
all  winter  wheat  A  large  portion  of  the  wheat  made  into  flour  in  the 
county ;  of  corn,  probably  nine-tenths  fed  in  the  county • 

We  have  tw^Eity  flouring  mills,  using  about  one  and  a  half  millions 
bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

There  are  two  woolen  mills,  with  capacity,  each,  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  annually.  Not  much  other  manufacturing  in  the  county, 
except  numerous  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops. 

There  is  abundance  of  coal  in  the  county.  It  is  generally  found 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  surface,  and  six  or  seven  feet 
thick.  In  the  west  part  of  the  county,  on  Maooupin  creek,  it  is  found 
cropping  out. 

We  have  fiftieen  towns,  with  about  14,000  population  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  also  the  county  seat,  OarlinvUle,  widi  8,800  inhabitants. 

Population  of  county  is  now  38,000. 

GEO.  FI8HBACK, 


MASSAO  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOB  1871. 

PresidefU — Wm.  P.  Bruner,  Metropolis. 
Vioe-President — J.  C.  Burden,  Metropolis. 
Secretary — L.  P.  Stallcup,  Metropolis. 
Treasurer — A.  D.  Davis,  Metropolis. 

Directors — J.  C.  Willis^  Ben.  Bankins,  Fritz  Miers,  Ransom  Dever. 
Fair  held  at  Metropolis,  October  25,  26,  27  and  28, 1871.     Number 
of  entries,  326 ;  amount  paid  as  premium8,*$l,674. 

Massac  county  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  along  which  it  lays  for 
about  thirty  miles.  The  county  town,  which  is  the  city  of  Metropolis, 
lying  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  forty  miles  above 
Cairo,  and  about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  four  thousand.  The  location  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  on  that  noble  river  Ohio,  rising  very  gradually  from 
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the  met  to  a  hight  of  about  forty  feet  above  the  bigbeet  water.  Here 
the  hills  on  eitber  aide  a{^oach  rery  n^ur  tbe  main  cbannel  of  tbe 
riyer,  making  it  qnite  po8»ble  tbat  Bome  day  a  bridge  may  be  erected 
here,  as  the  moat  favorable  point  on  the  river,  over  wbich^  without 
hindranoe  or  handlings  the  yet  uncounted  millions-  of  grain  raised  in 
this  gteat  State  may  surely  pass  to  the  Gulf,  and  thence  to  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  the  vast  products  of  the  South,  and  even  of  tbe  tropica, 
shall  find  an  easy,  short  and  sure  way  to  the  markets  of  the  North. 
The  area  of  Massac  countj'  is  about  216  square  miles. 

The  soil  is  diversified,  being  in  large  part  rich  loam,  part  clayey  and 
part  marshy.  The  country  is  mostly  gently  sloping  hills  or  broad,  well 
drained  table  lands  and  bottoms.    The  whole  was  originally  heavily 
timbered.     The  timber  in  a  large  part  of  the  county  is  yet  very  fine, 
aad  embraces  all  the  various  kinds  of  Oaks,  Hickorys,  Walnut,  Poplar, 
Cjpre^  and  Gum,  intermixed  with  Dogwood,  Sumach,  Paw-Paw,  Sas- 
safras aod  HazeL    Every  thing  grown  in  the  temperate  zone  will  grow 
h»6.    The  crops  mostly  cultivated  now  are  Corn,  Wheat,  Potatoes 
(Sweet  and  Irish),  Oats,  Tobaoeo,  Barley,  etc.    Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Hams,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  and  berries,  grow  well  and  are 
quite  a  sure  crop.    The  growing  of  fruits,  berries  and  gardening  pro- 
dncta  is  especially  sure,  pleasant  and  healthy.    It  is  believed  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  fruit  growing  capacity,  and  the  won- 
derful advantages  of  this  coimty,  and  of  the  region  bordering  the  Ohio 
riyer  near  here,  will  be  more  justly  appreciated.    Here  may  be  found 
the  most  desirable  lands,  cheap  in  price  and  delightful  in  location,  open 
al]  the  year  to  the  markets  of  the  world.    There  are  but  a  very  few 
days  in  the  year  when  navigation  is  not  entirely  free,  and  the  chances 
of  shipping  are  from  two  to  ten  a  day.    The  most  prominent  branches 
of  manufacturing  are  Lumber  and  Flour.    In  the  city  of  Metropolis 
we  have  seven  lumber  and  planing  mills,  with  eleven  others  in  our 
Ktde  county.     In  the  city  we  have  four  flouring  mills,  with  others  in 
the  county,  and  yet  a  large  amount  of  idieat  is  yearly  shipped  to  other 
poiDts.    It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  bett^  location  for  steam  ma- 
<^nery  for  making  Furniture  and  Agricultural  Implements  than  the 
city  of  Metropolis,  Illinois.    We  have  two  ship-yards,  where  are  built 
many  of  the  best  barges  and  hulls  that  now  float  on  the  western  rivers; 
A  spoke  and  hub  factory  that  took  the  premium  the  past  year,  for  qual- 
ity of  timber  and  workmanship,  wherever  it  came  in  competition.    No 
better  location  exists  for  making  all  kinds  of  wagons  and  cooperage. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  is   also  quite  extensively  carried  on 
here.    We  have,  also,  workers  in  iron,  leather,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  in 
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clay,  employing  in  all  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  fonr  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  dollars  ($465,000).  The  city  commands  a  view  of 
the  river  for  over  twenty  miles ;  is  high,  dry,  healthy  and  prosperouB, 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  that  needs  only  the  touch  of  the 
hand  of  genius  and  industry,  backed  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  confi- 
dence and  Cdsh^  to  make  it  one  of  the  richest  in  our  great  State.  Lands 
in  this  county  are  cheaper,  far  cheaper,  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
than  in  any  county  in  the  State.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  virater  good. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cholera  among  hogs,  no  disease  worthy  of 
notice  has  ever  yet  affected  the  stock-growing  interests  of  the  county. 
We  have  here  a  County  Fair  Association  in  good  condition,  well 
patronized,  and  promising  gOod  results  for  the  future.  We  have  two 
newspapers,  schools  and  churches  plenty  in  quantity,  and  improving 
yearly  in  quality.  We  have  as  yet  a  large  area  of  good  land,  unculti- 
vated, to  which  we  cordially  invite  industrious  and  enterprising  emi- 
grants. Already  quite  a  number  of  Germans  have  located  here,  and 
seem  quite  prosperous.  We  have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  future, 
and  in  the  on-coming  millions  who  shffll  yet  climb  our  hills,  run  over 
our  plains,  dig  in  our  clay  and  coal  banks,  and  sweep  over  this  conti- 
nent with  the  resistless  power  of  a  yet  higher  civilization  and  truer 
appreciation  of  ^the  true,  and  good,  and  beautiful.  We  confidently 
hope  for  a  fiill  share  of  their  appreciation,  and  to  receive  the  notice 
our  little  spot  of  earth  so  justly  merits,  and  yet  so  feebly  presents  to 

the  world. 

L.  P.  STALLCTJP, 


i  MoDONOUGH  COUNTY. 

OFFICEBS  FOR  1871. 

President — Amaziah  Hanson,  Adair. 
Vice-Fresidents — One  from  each  township. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Joseph  Lownes,  Macomb. 
Hecording  /Secretary' — ^T.  D.  Knapp,  Macomb. 
Treasurer — S.  H.  Hogan,  Macomb. 

Fair  held  at  Macomb,  September  19,  20,  21  and  22.     Number  of 
entries,  about  2,000  ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,500. 
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MENAED  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — James  W.  Judy,  Tallnla. 
Vm-Fresident — Henry  H.  Marbold,  Greenview. 
Directors — J.  G.  Greene,  Thos.  Kincaid,  G.  B.  Pemberton,  C.  R. 
Pferce,  E.  L.  Swiney,  M.  G.  Combs,  W.  C.  Smoot,  A,  G.  Nance. 
Treasurer — D.  Fischer,  Petersburg. 
Secretary — J.  Q.  Strodtmann,  Petersburg. 
General  Superintendent  of  Fair  Grounds — George  Hudspeth. 
Marshal — James  Goldsby. 

Fair  held  at  Petersburg,  September  12, 13  and  14,  1871.  Number  of 
entries,  630  ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,867. 

Population,  12,000.  The  territory  which  comprises  the  county  of 
Menard  originally  belonged  to  the  county  of  Sangamon,  which  was 
subdivided  by  the  Legislature,  passing  a  bill  in  1838  and  1839,  at  which 
time  the  territorial  boundaries  of  Menard  were  formed,  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  section  twenty-two  (22),  township 
17,  range  8  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  east  to  the  southeast  comer  section 
21,  township  17,  range  6  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  north  to  the  southwest 
comer  section  15,  township  and  range  last  aforesaid ;  thence  east  to  the 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter  section  18,  township  17,  range  6 
weet,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  north  one-half  mile,  thence  east  one  quarter 
mile,  thence  north  one-half  mile,  thence  east  one-quarter  mile,  thence 
north  one  mile  and  a  half,  thence  east  to  the  southeast  corner  section  30, 
township  18,  range  4  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  north  to  the  northeast 
corner  lot  19,  township  19,  range  4  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  west  to  the 
southeast  comer  section  13,  township  19,  range  6  west,  3d  P.  M.; 
thence  north  to  Salt  Creek ;  thence  with  said  creek  to  the  northwest 
comer  section  7,  township  19,  range  6,  where  said  creek  intersects  San- 
gamon river;  thence  with  river  to  the  southwest  comer  section  10, 
township  19,  range  8;  thence  south  to  place  of  beginning — containing 
aa  aggregate  area  of  197,975  acres.    Estimated  area  of  river,  700  acres ; 
making  a  total  of  198,676  acres,  well  watered  and  timbered. 

Coujrrr  Skat. — Located  at  Petersburg,  May,  1839,  Benj.  Mitchel, 
of  Tazewell  county  ;  John  Henry,  of  Morgan  county ;  and  Newton 
Bateman,  of  Fulton,  doly  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  the  seat 
of  justice  for  the  county  of  Menard,  met  in  Petersburg,  Menard  county, 
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on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1889,  and  after  being  duly  awom  to  fai4- 
fuUy  and  impartially  discbarge  the  ditties  imposed  on  them  by  act  of 
Legislature,  approved  February  15,  1889,  and  exploring  said  county, 
located  the  seat  of  justice  at  Petersburg,  in  said  county.  Sangamon  river 
enters  Menard  county  at  the  northeast  corner  section  21,  township  17, 
range  6  west,  3d  P.  M.;  thence  running  northwest  to  section  36,  town- 
ship 18,  range  7  ;  thence  north  through  township  18,  range  7,  township 
19,  range  7,  township  19,  range  6,  to  intersection  of  Salt  Creek ;  flience 
westward,  dividing  Menard  and  Mason  counties,  to  where  it  strikes 
Cass  county. 

STATISTlOf. 

Acres  improved  lands * 147,901 

Acres  unimproved  lands 60,074 

Total m,»75 

Acres  in  wheat ......      9, 170 

Acres  in  corn • • .    42,7<l 

Acres  in  other  products. 6,7S4 

Total  in  cultivation 5S,7lT 

Improved  town  and  city  lots 94S 

Unimproved  town  and  city  lots ,... 1,806 

Totol J,448 

Miles  of  railroad  in  operation • t3 . 1 6t 

Miles  of  railroad  under  oontraot. .  • i% 

THE  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

Robinson's  Mills. — Population,  40.  Bobinson's  Mills  is  located  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  It  nestles  among  the  hills  in 
that  section  of  the  county  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  grape 
culture  and  the  manufacture  of  native  wine.  The  principal  part  of  the 
business  in  this  place  is  transacted  by  Col.  Oalvin  Atterberry. 

Oakfobd. — Population,  60.  This  village  is  located  on  the  Spring- 
field and  Northwestern  Railroad,  at  the  south  bluff  of  the  Sangamon 
river,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  northwestern  Menard. 

Attbbbbbbt. — This  is  a  station  on  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern 
Railroad,  about  half  way  between  Petersburg  and  Oakford,  and  is  fa- 
vored by  a  ridi  country  and  a  wealthy  class  of  fiEtrmers.  Att«rberry 
takes  its  name  from  an  infiuential  class  of  men,  bearing  that  name,  in 
that  vicinity. 

Tallula. — Population,  600.  Among  the  various  villages  in  this 
county  none  rank  higher  than  Tallula,  which  is  noted  for  the  qinet 
moral  deportment,  and  the  educational  interests  of  her  people.    This 
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place  issnrroniKlecl  by  a  fine  oaantry,  and  a  v^^  weidthj  class  of  fiirm- 
ere.  This  is  an  important  shipping  point.  There  are  several  stores, 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  milliner  shop.  There  are  more  church  edi- 
fio6B  than  any  place,  of  its  size,  in  the  county.  Their  school  house 
wooM  be  an  ornament  to  any  place. 

Athbks. — Population,  400.  This  is  an  old  place,  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  county.  It  is  populated  with  a  quiet,  honest,  good  class  of 
citizens,  and  is  noted  for  her  churches  and  surroundings.  It  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  dense  forests  of  as  fine  oak  timber  as  can  be  found  in  any 
section  of  Illinois.  A  coal  shaft,  about  ninety  feet  in  depth,  is  being 
profitably  operated  here,  and  the  finest  quality  of  coal  is  hoisted.  A 
first  class  steam  grist  mill,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barfield,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  has  the  reputation  of  a  fine  paying  business.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  stores  of  different  kinds  in  this  place,  besides 
blacksmith  shops  and  a  pottery.  There  is  also  a  nursery.  The  Horti- 
cnltaral  and  Floral  interests  of  that  place  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Joel  Hall. 

SwBETWATEE. — ^Population,  300.  This  place,  which  hovers  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Sugar  Grove,  is  one  of  the  finest  locations  in  the  county. 
Although  her  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  yet  she  can  boast  of  as 
great  an  aggregation  of  capital  and  good  taste  as  any  village  in  the 
county.  There  are  two  churches,  one  blacksmith  shop,  a  shoe  shop,  two 
stores,  and  a  good  grist  and  saw  mill.  The  grove  adjacent  to  this 
place  is  noted  for  the  vast  number  and  productiveness  of  its  sugar 
maple  trees.  ^ 

Gkeenview. — Population,  600.  This  is  one  among  the  most  enter- 
prisiog  and  go-aheadative  villages  in  the  county.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  locations  in  the  State.  Its  location  is  on  a  beautiful  plain,  which 
gradually  dips  to  the  north  till  it  meets  Salt  Greek.  The  surrounding 
couDtry  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  corn,  and  the  great  number  of  cattle  and  hogs.  This  is  quite 
a  shipping  point,  over  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad.  There  are 
several  stores,  two  lumber  yards,  two  blacksmith  shops,  a  harness  shop, 
a  cabinet  shop  and  a  first-class  hotel.  The  educational  and  religious 
interests  of  this  place  are  in  a  very  healthy  condition.  The  school 
house  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  The  improvements  of  the 
surrounding  country  are  of  a  good  order.  This  place  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  when  properly  improved  and  developed,  is  destined 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  in  the  county.  The  Odd  Fel- 
lows aQ4  Masons  each  have  flourishing  lodges  in  this  place. 
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Pbtersbubg. — Population,  2,500.  Petersburg,  the  capital  town,  and 
the  largest  in  the  county,  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangamon  River. 
That  stream  flows  past  the  city  on  the  east,  leaving  her  between  it 
and  the  bluffs.  In  the  west  part  of  the  city,  on  the  bluffs,  are  the 
finest  building  spots  in  the  world.  The  surrounding  country  is  very 
productive,  and  the  people  are  very  wealthy.  The  improvements  are 
of  the  first  order.  There  are  five  coal  shafts  in  successftil  operation 
here.  Great  quantities  of  coal  are  raised,  much  of  which  is  used  at 
home,  while  tons  are  shipped  to  various  points  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad.  The  oak  forests  on  all  sides  of  this  city  afford  the  very 
best  quality  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  makes  excellent  wagon 
timbers,  plow  beams,  threshing  machine  knees,  and,  in  fact,  everything 
used  in  the  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements.  The  water  supply 
at  this  place  is  superabundant.  There  are  two  grist  mills,  one  woolen 
establishment,  several  blacksmith  shops,  numerous  dry  goods  and 
grocery  stores,  harness  shops,  livery  stables,  paint  shops,  drug  stores, 
banks,  bakeries,  hardware  and  tin  establishments,  hotels,  newspapers, 
millinery  stores,  lumber  yards,  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  and,  in  fact, 
all  kinds  of  business  establishments,  and  men  of  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. 

The  moral  status  of  the  people  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  town  in  the  State.  The  educational  and  church  interests  are 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  fact  is,  this  city  is  the  most 
favorably  surrounded  and  has  a  better  location  than  any  other  town  in 
the  State.  There  cannot  be  found  in  Central  Illinois  a  better  location 
for  operating  manufacturing  establishments  than  Petersburg.  It  con- 
tains all  the  natural  elements  and  available  resources  necessary  to 
insure  safe  investments  and  profitable  returns.  Fuel,  coal  and  wood 
is  cheap,  material  cheap,  labor  cheap,  and  water  superabundant.  Such 
a  combination  of  favorable  advantages  are  seldom  met  with.  Capital- 
ists from  abroad  are  invited,  by  the  people  of  this  county,  to  visit  this 
county  seat,  and  examine  for  themselves  our  natural  advantages  and 
our  resources,  and  compare  their  availability  with  that  of  other  places. 

A  joint  stock  company  has  effected  an  organization  and  is  raising 
funds  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  foundry,  machine  shop,  or  agricultural 
manufacturing  establishment ;  and  it  is  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  means,  to  this  fact.  Our  people  are  confident  that 
capital  so  invested  would  be  a  safe  investment,  and  would  be  a  profit- 
able and  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietors.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered by  our  people  a  local  measure.  It  is  a  measure  in  which  the 
people  of  all  parts  of  the  county  are  interested,  and  in  which  they  all 
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take  pride.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  primary  moyement  wlncli,  in  time, 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  ^the  reBoorces  of  our  county,  which 
shall  make  ub  a  great*  and  wealthy  people.  Besides,  as  a  matter  of 
political  economy,  and  measure  calculated  to  bring  money  and  capital 
from  abroad  and  aggregate  the  same  at  any  given  locality  in  the 
county,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  taxes  of  our  people  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amoimt  aggregated.  This  is  a  very  important  item,  we 
consider,  just  at  this  time,  when  agricultural  products  are  cheap  and 
taxes  very  high.  In  addition,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  city  is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Springfield  and  Northwestern  and 
the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroads,  thus  giving  her  all  desirable  trans- 
porting facilities,  and  the  advantage  of  competing  lines.  This  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  will  hereafter  be  the  main  line  from  Chicago 
to  the  Southwestern.  This  Springfield  and  Northwestern  will  be  the 
principal  thoroughfare  from  the  great  Northwest  to  the  cotton  States. 
Hence,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  from  whatever  standpoint  we 
may  view,  Petersburg  has  no  equal  in  natural  and  artificial  advantages 
for  saccessfally  operating  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons  each  have  flourishing  lodges  in 
Petersburg.  They  are  in  excellent  working  order.  Clinton  Lodge 
No.  19,  A.,  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  founded  by  the  Hon.  John  Bennett,  who 
has  lived  to  ripe  years,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  the  good 
of  the  order.  DeWitt  Chapter  No.  119,  K.  A.  M.,  is  at  Petersburg. 
This  order  is  in  a  very  fine  and  a  most  healthy  condition. 

The  resources  of  this  county  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with 
those  of  any  county  in  the  State,  or  the  United  States.  She  contains 
every  element  essentially  necessary  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  her 
people. 

Menard  county  is  chiefly  adapted  to  stock  raising,  horticultural  and 
igricnltnral  pursuits.  This  is  owing  to  her  water  advantages  and  the 
unparalleled  fertility  of  her  soil.  It  is  believed  no  county  in  the  State 
offers  such  peculiar  advantages  for  these  pursuits  as  this.  The  soil  on 
the  prairie  lands  is  a  deep  black  loam ;  the  bottom  land  is  a  deep  black 
sandy  loam,  and  the  timbered  land  is  a  light  grayish  clay.  The  prairie 
land  produces  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
The  bottom  lands,  when  properly  drained,  are  the  best  corn  lands  in 
the  world.  The  timber  lands  are  very  productive,  when  properly  man- 
aged, and  produce  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  These  lands  are 
mnch  better  adapted  to  wheat  growing  than  the  prairie  lands.  All 
these  lands  produce  grass  in  great  abundance.  The  great  mistake 
committed  by  our  fBirmers,  heretofore,  has  been  an  attempt  to  cultivate 
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too  many  acres  to  the  amount  of  labor  employed.    We  would  partica- 
larly  urge  the  necessity  of  economizing  in  farming  as  in  all  other  piur^ 
suits.    If  men  in  other  pursuits  paid  as  little  regard  to  economy  as  oar 
farmers,  they  would  end  their  business  in  ruin  and  bankruptcy.    If  our 
farmers  paid  as  close  attention  to  their  business  and  the  principles  of 
economy  as  men  in  other  pursuits  in  life,  they  would  soon  become  the 
most  wealthy  class  in  the  country.     It  is  a  well  established  £Eict  that 
ten  acres,  properly  cultivated,  will  produce  as  much  grain  as  thirty  im- 
properly cultivated.     This  being  true,  we  contend  it  is  economy  to 
cultivate  only  the  number  of  acres  that  can  be  cultivated  well.    There 
is  a  very  decided  improvement  within  the  last  few  years  in  this  coun^, 
but  there  is  room  for  still  greater  improvement.    Grass  is  very  profit- 
able for  stock  raising  ;  therefore,  what  can  not  be  properly  cultivated 
should  be  put  in  grass.    There  is  no  good  reason  why  our  farmers 
cannot  get  all  the  land   they  can  profitably  cultivate,  and  yet  graze 
large  herds  of  cattle.     Our  bottom  and  wet  lands  should  all  be  properly 
drained.    They  are  the  richest  com  lands  in  the  world,  and  should  be 
put  in  a  condition  to  be  cultivated  and  made  to  contribute  to  our  prodi»- 
tions.    We  have  several  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  lying  along  Salt 
Greek  and  the  Sangamon  Biver.    The  drainage  law,  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  provides  for  forming  associations  and  the  ex^- 
dse  of  important  corporate  authority  for  drainage  purposes.     Our  peo- 
ple who  are  more  directly  interested  in  these  lands,  should  look  after 
this  matter.     We  are  confident  some  action  can  be  taken  under  this 
law  that  will  be  of  vast  utility  to  the  proprietors  of  these  lands,  and  a 
great  benefit  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  county.    Every  foot  of  soil  in  the 
county  should  be  made  available  by  being  in  a  condition  for  cultivatioo. 
Idle  soil  is  so  much  idle  capital,  and  non-productive.    If  we  want  to 
become  wealthy  and  prosperous,  we  cannot  afford  to  suffsr  any  of  our 
capital  or  available  resources  to  remain  idle.    We  know  no  country  in 
the  world  where  farmers  receive  so  large  and  rich  rewards  for  the 
amount  of  labor  bestowed,  or  the  capital  invested,  as  in  Menard  county* 
Vast  quantities  of  com  are  annually  harvested  and  fed  in  this  county, 
or  shipped.    Wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley  are  also  raised  in  great 
abundance,  but  not  shipped  in  such  quantities  as  com.   It  is  estimated 
there  cannot  be  found  on  the  continent  another  area  of  territory,  con- 
taining no  greater  number  of  square  miles,  that  produces  more  grain^ 
or  ships  a  greater  number  of  fat  hogs  and  beef  catde,  than  Menard* 
Our  hogs  and  cattle  are  of  a  fine  quality.     Great  attention  is  deroted 
by  our  stock  men  to  breeding  their  hogs  and  cattle.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  increased  attention  will  continue  to  be  paid  to  this  interest 
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Oar  people  should  direct  their  attention  more  to  breeding  horses. 
We  are  not  as  well  advanced  with  this  interest  as  in  fine  cattle.  Some 
little  attention^  it  is  trae,  has-been  paid  to  4)reeding  draft  horses, -within 
the  last  few  years,  but  we  have  not  reached  that  standard  so  desirable. 
¥e  want  blooded  horses. 

Oiur  sheep,  it  is  presumed,  will  compare  very  well  with  the  sheep  in 
adjoining  counties.  We  have  some  very  fine  breeds.  Since  the  close 
of  the  late  war  sheep  raising  has  not  been  so  profitable  as  during  that 
BTentfol  period,  when  the  demand  for  wool  was  so  great  But  we  can- 
not understand  why  each  former  cannot  manage  a  small  flock  very 
profitably.  We  ought  to  grow  sufficient  quantities  of  wool  to  keep 
our  woolen  establishments  operating. 

We  have  but  one  woolen  establishment  in  the  county,  and  we  con* 
fiider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  interests  to  give  it  all  the  en* 
oonragement  possiUe.  It  is  supplied  with  as  fine  machinery  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world.  The  yam,  flannels  and  cloth  show  superior 
workn^anship.  Hence,  our  people  should  endeavor,  at  least,  to  supply 
all  the  wool  necessary  to  keep  it  in  successful  operation*  There  could 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  be  any  plausible  reason  urged  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  manufacture  all  the  woolen  goods  necessary  for  home  con- 
somption. 

In  addition  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county,  her  other  re- 
sources are  very  great.  A  fine  quality  of  stone  is  found  in  difiisrent 
parts  of  the  county,  and  is  quarried  to  some  extent*  This  stone  is  an 
excellent  building  material,  and  is  used  to  some  considerable  extent 
&r  this  purpose.  A  good  quality  of  limestone  exists  in  this  county, 
atid  can  be  made  very  profitable  in  the  manufacture  of  quick-lime. 
This  Btone  is  easy  of  access  in  the  vicinity  of  Bock  Creek  and  Old 
Salem. 

About  one-third  of  Menard  county  is  covered  with  a  good  quality 
of  timber,  the  principal  of  which  is  Oak,  Walnut,  Hickory  and  Sugar 
Uaple.  The  Oak  furnishes  a  splendid  material  for  manufacturing 
wagons,  plows,  com  planters  and  other  machinery,  in  which  wood  is 
Tued.  It  also  furnishes  an  excellent  material  for  barn  and  bridge  tim- 
bers. The  Walnut  is  valuable  for  cabinet  work,  and  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  furniture.  The  Sugar  Maple  furnishes  a  very  valuable 
timber  for  framing  purposes,  and  the  production  of  maple  sugar,  which 
ia  manufactured  to  some  extent  here. 

This  county  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water.    It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Salt  Creek  and  the  Sangamon  Biver.    The  Sangamon 
runs  through  the  center,  north  and  south,  and  Indian  Greek,  Ghrove 
VoL  m— 50 
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Greek,  FikelRxek,  Cavitie^s  Creek,  Bock  Greek  and  Clary's  Creek, 
run  in  various  directions  through  the  county ;  besides,  there  are  several 
other  branches  and  creeks  which  afford  abundant  water. 

According  to  the  geological  survey,  the  whofe  county  rests  upon  a 
bed  of  a  very  superior  quality  of  coal.  There  are  four  or  five  veins. 
The  lower,  which  is  the  principal  vein  worked,  is  from  six  to  eight  feet 
thick,  and  is  everywhere  easy  of  access. 

From  the  bri6f  notice  we  have  given  our  principal  resources,  it  will 
be  very  readily  understood  they  are  very  great  We  have  every  ele- 
ment necessary  for  building  and  successfully  operating,  upon  a  cheap 
scale,  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  establishments.  We  have,  or  can  pro- 
duce, almost  all  the  material  necessary  to  be  used  in  manufacturing 
threshing  machines,  reapers,  mowers,  com  planters  and  plows.  We 
have  inexhaustible  coal  beds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  timbered  land 
from  which  to  draw  fuel,  and  a  superabundance  of  water,  the  necessary 
elements  for  generating  steam,  to  drive  the  machinery  necessary  to 
successful  and  profitable  operating.  There  are  several  localities  in  the 
county  which  would  be  very  favorable  to  such  an.  enterprise. 

A  manufacturing  establishment  for  making  agricultural  implements 
would'  be  of  vastly  more  utility  to  the  people  of  Menard  county,  in 
general,  than  any  other  enterprise  in  which  they  could  embark,  be- 
cause it  would'bring  capital  to  our  county  and  increase  our  wealtL 
Instead  of  paying  parties  a  bonus  who  reside  outside  of  our  county,  all 
the  money  they  w6uld  %e  compelled  to  pay  out  for  agricultural  imple- 
men ts.  would  be  paid  out  in  our  own  county,  and,  of  course,  there  would 
certainly  be  just  that  much  more  property  in  the  county  upon  which 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  Every  dollar  of  capital  brought  to  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  is,  in  t^'e  ratio  that  that  dollar  bears  to  the  aggregate 
to  each  taxpayer,  as  much  more  wealth  as  theamountof  property  upon 
which  he  pays  taxes.  It,  therefore,  follows,  as  a  logical  result,  that 
every  man  in  the  county  would  be  benefited  by  any  movement  which 
would  bring  money  into  the  county.  Manufacturing  establishments 
would  do  this  more  certainly  than  any  other  kind.  Farming  utensils 
and  agricultural  implements  are  a  necessary  article  of  consumption. 
The  fanner  must  have  them.  If  we  manufacture,  the  people  of  other 
counties  will  buy  of  us.  We  will  draw  from  them,  instead  of  suffering 
them  to  draw  from  us.  We  will  export,  not  import.  The  people  who 
export  always  have  the  advantage,  because  they  are  continually  im- 
poverisliing  those  to  whom  they  sell,  to  the  extent  they  sell,  unless  the 
people  to  whom  they  sell  have  some  commodity  which  they  manufac- 
ture to  give  in  exchange.    Heretofore  we  have  suffered,  and  are  now 
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snffering,  other  Bections  of  tJie  country  to  impoverisli  nfi  jqat  to  the  ex- 
tent we  are  now  compelled  to  buy  farming  implemeuts,  such  as 
threehers,  reapers,  mowers,  com  planters,  plows,  etc.,  from  them.  It 
is  time  the  tables  were  turned. '  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
we  consider  we  have  all  the  natural  elements  and  original  re^m-ces  to 
manofactnre  the$e  things  ourselves.  Every  farmer  in  the  county  could 
afford  to  donate  one  hundred  dollars  to  such  an  enterprise,  and  then 
make  moneys  But  it  need  not  be  a  donation.  It  would  simply  be  a 
profitable  investment.  We  associate  ourselves  together  as  an  Agricul- 
tural Society.  We  know  the  great  benefits  flowing  from  its  exertions 
and  inflnences  in  the  county.  But  such  an  enterprise  as  we  have  above 
suggested  would  be  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  advantage  to  the  people  of 
the  county  generally. 

The  Society  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged.    It  will  be  borne 

in  mind,  it  has  labored  uader  yery  many  disadvantages.    The  timely 

aid  from  the  county  enabled  the  Society  to  become  a  complete  success. 

It  is  the  wish  and  aim  of  the  Society  to  promote  the  Agricultural,  Hor- 

ticultna],  and  Stock-raising,  and  industrial  interests  of  the  county. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  development  of  our  resources  wi^  be  continued, 

with  increased  interest.    We  contain,  within  our  borders,  everything, 

when  properly  developed,  to  make  us  a  great,  prosperous,  and  wealthy 

people.    The  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  our  products  to  the 

markets  are  yery  good.    The  Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Chicago  and 

Alton  Bailroad  traverses  the  county  almost  through  the  center,  trojh, 

the  northeast  to  the  southwest.    This  branch,  in  a  short  time,  is  to  be 

the  main  line  from  Chicago  to.  the  southwest.    The  Springfield  and 

Northwestern  Bailroad  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  be 

completed  within  a  few  months.    The  road  crosses  the  Chicago  and 

Alton  at  Petersburg,  traversing  the  county  from  the  northwest  to  the 

Bontheast,  through  the  center,  thus  giving  this  city  peculiar  advantages 

for  transporting  facilities. 

Our  eduoational  interests  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  The  grade  of  our  common  schools  is  of  an 
excellent  standard,  and  is  being  continually  advanced.  Among  the 
many  fine  school  houses  in  the  county,  those  at  Tallula  and  Greenview 
are  far  superior.  The  moral  status  of  Menard  county  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  in  the  Union.  Her  churches  are  numerous 
and  her  chapels  many.  Almost  all  denominations,  religious  and  chari- 
table associations,  are  to  be  found  in  this  county.  We,  therefore,  con- 
dnde  this  county  has  no  superior  anywhere  in  the  country,  in  ^uy  re- 
spect   She  produces  as  much  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  grass,  vege 
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tables,  timber,  rock,  lime,  bnilding  material,  coal,  wood,  bogs,  eheep, 
borsee,  and  cattle,  as  any  otber  territory  of  equal  extent  in  the  State; 
ber  transporting  facilities  are  not  excelled  anywhere ;  her  educational 
interests  are  of  a  yery  satisfactory  grade ;  her  morals  superior ;  her  re- 
sources inexhaustible ;  her  women  beautiful ;  her  men  industrious ;  and 
all  prosperous.    It  is  the  garden  spot  of  Illinois,  and  the  Paradise  of 

the  Union. 

J.G^fiTRODTMAirar, 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTT. 

OFnOEBS  FOR  187U 

Prmdent — ^Wm^  A.  Young,  Butler. 
Vice-President — Lewis  H.  Thomas,-  Virden.^ 
Secretary — ^C.  M.  Wood,  Hillsboro. 
2Vea$urer^0.  M.  Wood,  Hillsboro. 

Directora — ^Wm.  H.  Brewer,  J.  H.  Boiowles,  L.  D.  Washbum, 
J.  H.  Shimer,  M.  S.  Berry. 

Fair  held  at  Hillsboro,  October  10, 11, 12,  and  13, 1871.    Number 
of  entries,  546 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,330. 


MORGAN  OOTJNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1S71. 

President — Samuel  Woods,  Jacksonville. 

Vtoe-JVeeidenta'—yf^m.  Richardson,  Jesse  T.  Newman,  Jacksonville. 

Secretary — S.  B.  King,  Jacksonville. 

Treasurer — Felix  F.  Farrell,  Jacksonville. 

Directors— S.  H.  Potts,  W.  C.  Carter,  F.  E.  Dayton,  Chas.  Sample, 
N.  D.  Graves,  F.  M.  Morton,  Jacksonville ;  John  Gordon,  Lynnville; 
M.  W.  Riggs,  Riggston ;  J.  I.  Holmes,  Orleans ;  Geo.  Grafl^  Jackson- 
ville. 
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OFnOERS  FOB  Wt. 

IVendent — Chas.  Sample,  JackBODyille. 

YiGe-President^ — N.  0.  Carter,  J.  H.  Potts,  JadkBonville, 

Beeretary — J.  PiersoB,  Jacksonville. 

TVwwwner— <3.  D.  Miller,  Jacksonville. 

Direeiara — Geo.  Graff,  D.  N.  Graves,  N.  Richardson,  P.  E.  Dayton, 
J.  fi.  Rector,  Samnel  Woods,  Irving  Dunlap,  Jacksonville ;  IL  W. 
Eiggfl,  Riggston ;  Peter  Roberts,  Franklin ;  J.  I.  Holmes,  Orleans. 

Number  of  entries  at  the  Fair  of  the  Association,  held  in  September, 
1871,  were  1,119 ;  and  the  premiums  paid  aggregated,  in  roxmd  num- 
bers, $5,000. 

The  next  Annual  Fair  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  its  grounds, 
which  «re  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  lying  just  west  of  Jacksonville,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  October  1,  2,  8,  and  4, 
18W. 

The  prospects  of  the  Association  are  most  encouraging  and  bright. 
The  last  Fair  hdd  under  its  auspioes  was,  in  every  respect,  a  decided 
success. 

Morgan  county  has  a  population  of  80,000.  Its  real  and  personal 
property  exceeds  in  value  $10,000,000,  and  the  entire  debt  of  the 
county  is  but  $200^000,  or  but  a  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
Talue  of  the  property  of  the  county. 

In  agricultural  resources,  fertility  6f  soil,  highly  improved  farms, 
rich  and  enterprising  farmers,  natural  beauty  of  the  country,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  her  people,  Morgan  county  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  county  in  Illinois.  It  is  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  and 
stock-growing  counties  of  the  State.  More  cattle,  and  a  higher  grade 
in  quality,  are  fed  in  and  shipped  from  this  county,  than  any  other  in 
the  West 

Lands  of  Morgan  county  range,  in  value,  from  $60  to  $160  per  acre, 
and  even  at  these  figures  but  few  of  the  old  and  sagacious  farmers  of 
the  county,  who  have  learned  their  real  value,  are  willing  to  sell. 

Area  of  Morgan  county,  358,035  acres,  of  which  305,004  acres  are 
improved,  and  53,031  acres  are  unimproved.  About  one-seventh  of  the 
land  of  the  county  is  timbered.  The  soil  is  generally  deep,  rich,  per- 
vious to  water,  black-loamy,  and  very  productive. 

The  crops  generally  cultivated  are  com,  wheat  and  oats.  In  1871, 
about  80,000  acres  of  corn,  80,000  acres  of  wheat,  and  10,000  acres  of 
oats  were  raised  in  the  county,  and  produced  about  4,000,000  bushels 
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com ;  600,000  bnslielB  wheat,  and  400,000  bushelB  of  oats.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  land  of  the  county  is  devoted  to  blue-grass  and  clo- 
ver, principally  for  grazing  cattle.  Three-fourths  or  more  of  all  the 
grain  raised  in .  t^  comity  is  consumed.  Morgan  being  the  first  coon- 
ty  in  the  State  in  the  number  of  cattle  fed  fpr  market,  an  immense 
quantity  of  grain  and  grass. is  consumed  at  home,  leaving  but  little 
surplus  of  com  for  shipment 

The  most  prominent  branch  of  manufacturing  in  the  county  is  in 
woolen  fabrics.  The  woolen  mills  of  Jacksonville  (two  in  number), 
employ  a  capital  of  $500,000,  and  make  an  average  of  60,000  yards  of 
cloth  per  month,  and  the  fabrics  of  these  mills  are  unsurpassed  by 
those  turned  out  from  any  other  factories  of  the  kind  in  the  West 

The  number  of  live  stock  returned  by  the  assessor  for  1871,  were,  of 
horses,  7,922;  cattle,  19,810;  mules  and  asses,  1,049;  sheep,  9,393; 
hogs,  32,205,  ,        !  .  , 

THB.  OITY  OF  JAOKSOITVILLE, 

■ 

'  .  The  citgr  of  Jacksoninlle,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan  county,  con- 
tains  a  population  of  something  over  ten  thousand. 
/  The  site  of  the. city  is^one  of  great  beauty,  being  located  on  an  emi- 
Oience  overlooking,  in  every;  direction  for  miles  away,  an  undulating, 
tfbi^t,  id^rf^inq^roved,  picturesque  and  surpassingly  lovely  country. 
The  city  of  Jacksonville  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  charming 
attpn^ve  in  the  State,  in  it^  diversified  natural  scenery;  its  sub- 
stantial, tasteful,  elegant  and  home-like  residences,  surrounded  with 
spacious,  highly  ornamented  and  improved  grounds;  its  broad  and 
magnificent  avenues  and  streets,  lined  with  stately  elms  and  maples ; 
its  numerous  large  and  imposing  stately  edifices  of  great  architectural 
beauty., 

Jacksonville  is  known,  far  and  wide,  as  the  ^^ Athens  of  the  West," 
and  as  a  great  educational  center,  certainly  merits  the  title.  Here  are 
located  the  Young  Ladies'  Athenaeum,  Illinois  Conference  Female  Col- 
lege, and  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  with  their  five  hundred  young 
lady  pupils,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  West  Here,  too,  are  Illinois 
College,  and  Whipple  Academy,  with  their  three  hundred  and  fifty 
students,  and  public  and  private  schools  of  unsurpassed  excellence, 
with  two  thousand  children  enrolled  as  pupils  thereof.  Here,  also,  are 
the  Illinois  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
Blind,  and  the  Feeble-minded,  with  their  four  hundred  pupils. 
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In  a  population  of  ten  thonsand,  there  are  exceeding  three  thouBand 
children  and  adalts  constantly  drinking  at  the  noble  fountains  of  learn* 
ing  of  this,  the  **  Athens  of  the  West" 

The  public  buildings  of  Jacksonville  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000,000.  Here  are  twenty  church  edifices,  which  cost  over  $400,000; 
and  which  have  capacity  for  seating  over  eight  thousand  persons,  or 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  city.  Here  are  twenty 
Sabbath-schools,  with  a  regular  attendance  of  officers,,  teachers  and 
popils,  numbering  over  three  thousand.  In  literary  attainments, 
in  social  refinements,  in  purity  of  morals,  and  in  generous  hospitali- 
ties, we  venture  to  say  the  people  of  Jacksonville  are  not  excelled.  In 
Balabrity  of  location,  Jacksonville  is  blessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  as 
is  shown  by  the  mortuary  reports  of  the  city. 

In  the  past  two  years  the  deaths,  per  annum,  have  been  less  than  one 
in  sixty,  or  about  one-half  the  average  mortality  of  the  continent. 
While  devastating  epidemics  prevailed  in  almost  every  city  in  the  land, 
no  disease  has  prevailed  here,  in  an  epidemic  form,  within  thirty-eight 
years  past 

Four  railroads  now  center  in  Jacksonville  (the  Toledo,  "Wabash  and 
Western,  Peoria,  Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Illinois  Farmers'),  which,  with 
their  nnmerons  connections,  make  Jacksonville  accessible  from  all  di- 
rections, and  from  every  part  of  this  and  the  adjoining  States. 

The  other  towns  uf  the, county  are  Waverly,  Franklin,  Murray viUe^ 
Woodson,  Tatesville,  Prentice;  Orleans,  Alexander,  Arcadia,  Concord, 
Ljnnville,  Ghapin,  Bethel,  and  Meredosia. 

JAMES  FISHBACK, 

For  iht  AstoeiaHon.     ^ 


MOULTRIE  COUNTY. 

•  •  •  ...  .        .  .  .  ....... 

OPnCERS  FOEISW. 

iVewefon^-^oseph  E.  Eden,  Sullivan. 
Vice^Pr€sidentn--^1S]ihxi  Wilton,  Sullivan, 
Secretary — Geo,  W.  Vaughan,  Sullivan. 
Trecuurer — A.  N.  Smyser,  Sullivan. 

DirectoTB — Joseph  Baker,  Joseph  Taylor,  Wm,  Elrkwood,  T.  H. 
Crowder,  S.  P.  Earp  and  Wm.  Kliver. 
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Fair  held  at  SQUiTOB,  October  11»  13,  13  and  14^  1871.  Nnaibor  of 
entries,  185  i  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $47$  45. 

Area  of  Moultrie  county,  336  square  miles,  or  215,040  acres.  One- 
fifth  of  timber  to  four-fifths  of  prairie. 

Soil. — ^Prairie,  very  dark  loam,  interspersed  with  sand ;  very  rich 
and  productive;  depth,  fi^om  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches ;  generally 
level,  but  easily  drained.  Timber,  light  clay,  interspersed  with  dark 
rich  spots ;  very  good  for  wheat. 

The  varieties  of  timber  are  the  White,  Burr,  Black,  Red  and  Piii 
Oaks ;  Bed  and  White  Elms ;  Walnut,  Hickory,  Ash,  Oottonwood, 
Maple,  etc.    The  Oaks  predominate. 

The  most  prominent  branches  of  manufkcturing  are  three  flouring 
mills,  one  woolen  factory,  one  wagon  and  carriage  factory.  One  of 
the  flouring  mills  employs  a  capital  of  twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
($26,000).  Baw  mateiial  consumed  sixteen  thousand  dollars  ($16,000), 
exclusive  of  exchange.  The  other  two  (belonging  to  one  man)  have  a 
capital  employed  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ($20,000).  Raw  material 
consumed,  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000) — approximated.  Woolen 
factory  employs  a  capital  of  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  ($27,0o0). 
Raw  material  consumed,  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
($9,530).  Wagon  and  carriage  manufactory  employs  a  capital  of  three 
thousand  dollars  ($3,000).  Raw  material,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars  ($1,300) — ^approximated.  One  of  the  mills  is  first  class,  and 
does  good  work ;  and  the  woolen  factory  is  first  class. 

Crops  generally  cultivated  are  com,  wheat,  oats  and  grass,  some- 
times rye  and  barley.  Com  largely  predominates:  perhaps  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  crops ;  oats  about  one-fifth,  and  wheat  something  lees, 
while  rye,  barley  and  other  cereals  and  vegetables  fiU  up  the  vacuunu 
Com  has  generally  been  consumed  at  home,  but  is  now  being  shipped 
to  market  Oats,  wheat  and  other  cereals  generally  shipped.  Grass 
consumed  at  home. 

Number  of  Live  Stock  in  the  conmtj: 

Hones 6,604 

Cattle 9,9S9 

Males  and  Asses • 64S 

Sheep 17,857 

Hogs 27,587 

Bnt  few  diseases  prevail  among  our  stock,  except  hogs.  Cholera  (so 
called)  has  swept  many  of  them  away. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Sullivan,  Loyington,  Summit 
and  Bethany — all  now  railroad  towns  (recently,  however,  except  Smn- 
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lA),  two  of  wiiioh,  SnlUvaB  «id  Lorington,  will  hare  cross  raiboods. 
SolkVan  »  near  the  center  of  tiie  oonntrf)  ood  has  one  fine  court  house, 
two  flouring  millsy  ozie  woolen  fketorjr,  onewagon  and  caniage  fEiotory, 
ax  dry  goods  stores,  two  hardware  stores,  two  drag  stores^  wrersi  gro- 
ceij  itores,  a  lot  of  shops  of  diBbrent  kinds,  two  ezohange  banks,  two 
pnotiig  presses,  and  a  nruoiber  of  other  brandies  of  industry.  Has  a 
population  of  1,S00  inhabitants,  and  increasing  rapidly^.  A  large  opera 
hoose  is  almost  eompleted,  which  would  be  a  credit  to*  any  city.  Also, 
one  good  seminary.  Lovlngton  is  in  the  north  part  of  the  county. 
Has  two  or  three  stores,  one  flouring  mill,  and  several  other  branches 
of  iodastry ;  is  on  the  Bloomington  and  Ohio  River  Railroad,  where^ 
the  Paris  and  Decatur  Railroad  crosses  said  B.  and  O.  R.  Railroad,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  400  persons.  Summit  is  in  the  southeast 
p&rt  of  the  county,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  and  has 
a  population  of  about  400  persons.  Bethany,  on  the  Chicago  and 
minois  Southern  Railroad,  is  a  flourishing  little  town.  Population, 
about  160  persons,  and  improving. 

The  population  of  Moultrie  county  is  something  over  ten  thousand, 
while  in  1860  it  was  less  than  four  thousand. 

Our  mines  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  but  are  being  opened. 
(Coal  mines.)     In  fact  our  county,  in  general,  is  yet  in  her  infancy  in 
regard  to  the  developments  of  her  resources  of  wealth,  and  has  not 
adyanced  as  have  many  of  her  sister  counties  around  her,  on  account 
of  the  much  needed  auxiliary — railroads ;  but  now,  being  abundantly 
supplied  with  that  article,  she  is  making  rapid  strides  to  wealth  and 
gRsatness,  and  her  people  have  the  energy  and  will  to  place  her  where 
ihe  justly  belongs :  among  the  beet  in  the  State,  aecording  to  the  area* 
This  has  been  evinced  by  the  energy  with  which  the  people  worked 
for  her  interests  in  getting  located  and  built  the  railroads  that  insure 
V  prosperity,  population  and  wealth.     Our  soil  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
<3(mnty  in  the  State,  and  with  a  oompeleace  of  outlets  for  her  produc- 
tions, no  one  need  have  a  doubt  of  her  future  greatness.    Besides  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  enough  has  be^i  developed  in  regard  to  coal  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  abundance  of  this  article  underly- 
ing the  county,  and  of  the  best  quality  of  western  coal.    I  think  the 
time  not  fiur   distant  when  coal  will  be  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
vealth  in  the  county. 
Our  county  is  well  divided  in  regard  to  timber  and  prairie. 
In  regard  to  our  Agriouliural  and  Horticultural  Society,  would  say : 
Save  had  an  organization  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  had  some  splen- 
iid  Fairly  aifed  some  not  so  good.    Our  Fair  just  past  was  not  so  well 
VoL  111—51 
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attended,  as  formerly,  by  the  people,  from  the  £Etct  that  the  nilioid 
runB  through  the  old  goonds,  and  we  were  forced  to  seek  others.    The 
only  good  chance  for  one  was  to  go  to  the  prairies ;  consequently,  die 
ground  being  new  and  the  weather  dry^  it  was  uncomfortably  dusty, 
and  hence  the  slim  attendance.    It  was,  however,  well  represented  by 
stock  raisers,  and  we  had  a  larger  amount  of  stock  on  exhibition  than 
at  any  Fair  previously  held.    We  have  a  splendid  prairie  site  of  forty 
acres,  and  the  prospects  for  future  success  were  never  better.  We  now 
expect  to  organize  a  joint-stock  company  to  forward  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  fix  up  our  new  Fair  Ground,  and  try  to  make  Moultrie 
Fairs  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

G.  W.  VAUGHAN, 


PEORIA  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — Jacob  Littleton. 

Vice-President — O.  0.  Parmely. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Roswell  Bills. 

Beoording  Secretary — Joe  H.  Stevison. 

Trea,surer — 0.  P.  King. 

Amount  of  premiums  paid  at  last  Fair  were  about  $7,000. 

The  Peoria  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  1855,  as  a  county  organization,  and  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  until  1871,  when  the  plan  of  organization  was  changed 
to  a  joint-stock  company,  having  procured  a  lease  of  the  grounds  from 
the  county.  During  the  summer  and  &11  of  1871  new  exhibition 
buildings  were  erected,  new  amphitheater,  dining  hall,  stalls,  pens,  etc. 
The  Fair  for  1871  was  held  in  September,  and  was  the  largest  and 
most  successful  Fair  ever  held  on  the  grounds,  showing  the  favorable 
change  from  a  County  Society  to  a  joint-stock  plan.  The  number  of 
entries  was  2,800.  The  Society  is  in  a  sound  and  prosperous  condition. 
New  subscriptions  to  the  stock  have  been  made  since  the  last  Fair, 
sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  last  year,  and  put  the  Society  in  good 
condition  for  holding  the  Fair  for  1872. 

The  agricultural  interests  and  advantages  of  Peoria  county  are  ex- 
celled by  but  few  counties  in  the  State.  The  industrial  and  mannfiio- 
turing  interests  of  Peoria  are  not  excelled  by  any  dly  or  county  in  diA 
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West  With  abundant  facilities  for  transportation  by  railroad  and 
nVer,  an  abundant  supply  of  coal,  a  healthy  and  pleasant  location,  in- 
dnding  plain,  slope  and  bluff,  a  central  and  accessible  point  from  all 
directions — Peoria  can  offer  inducements  to  manufacturers  second  to 
no  city  in  the  West. 

Peoria  county  is  divided  about  equally  between  prairie  and  timber. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  a  rich  loam.  The  timber  is  principally  Oak. 
Wheat  and  com  are  cultivated  principally.  Other  grains  thrive  well, 
but  wheat  and  com  are  the  leading  products.  The  surplus  grain  and 
produce  of  the  county  finds  a  ready  market  at  Peoria,  or  the  adjacent 
ndlroad  stations.  The  most  prominent  branches  of  manufacturing  are 
agricultural  implements,  viz. :  three  corn-planter  manufactories,  three 
plow  and  cultivator  manufactories,  twelve  flour  mills,  ten  distilleries, 
one  starch  factory,  besides  many  other  manufactories  of  greater  or  lesB 
extent,  employing  several  millions  of  capital  in  operating  the  same. 

The  number  of  live  stock  returned  by  the  assessor,  for  1871,  is : 

Bones 14,121 

Km  cattle 21,047 

lolei. 6Se 

8heq) e,678 

Hogi 49,280 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county,  outside  of  Peoria,  are : 

^ Chillioolhe,  popolAtion,  (about) 2,000 

Princerille,  "  "       1,500 

Bmwood,  •*  "       S,000 

Brfmfield,  "  " 1,500 

Kickipoo,  "  "       1,000 

The  foregoing  is  at  near  accurate  as  1  can  state  it  with  the  limited 
time  and  resources  of  statistics  at  hand. 

ROSWELL  BELLS, 


PERRY  COUNTY. 

OFFICBRS  FOR  1871. 

Pnsidmi—T.  8.  Elliott,  Coulterville. 

Viee^Preridenis — James  Robb,  Samuel  Marlow,  Frank  Bowls,  George 
Robb,  Frank  Smith,  H.  F.  Hempleman,  Nelson  Mead,  S.  J.  Moore. 
Corrttpanding  Seerekyry — ^Wm.  McNeile,  Pinckneyville. 
Recording  Secretary — ^R.  Berrey,  Du  Quoin. 
TteatMrer — ^E.  B.  Rushing,  Pinckneyville. 
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Pair  held  at  PmckuejviUc^  September  15, 1871.  Number  of  entrifls 
about  1^00 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  about  $800. 

Distinct  Fair  Association  of  Du  Quoin. 

[Diftrlct  composed  of  Perry,  Franklin,  Willltmion,  JMkton  and  Bandolpli  conatlM.] 

On  the  7th  day  of  Jane,  A.  D.  1870,  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Du  Quoin  wae  caUed  to  meet  in  City  Hall,  for  tiie  purpose  of  consider 
ing  the  organiisation  of  a  Union  or  District  Fair  Association.  At  said 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  John  B.  Elstnn,  L 
M.  Kelly,  Bobert  Teague,  of  Du  Quoin,  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Tamaroa, 
to  visit  the  adjoining  counties  and  solicit  tkeir  co-operation  in  organ- 
ixing  an  Agricultural  Association.  This  being  effected,  a  meeting  vae 
^pointed  for  the  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1870,  to  meet  in  City  Hall,  to 
hear  report  from  committee  and  consid^  farther  the  propriety  effect- 
ing an  organization.  Mr.  B.  Bicheson,  of  Franklin  county,  was  made 
President,  and  A.  J.  Alden,  Secretary  jta?  tern,  of  the  meeting.  The 
President  stated  briefly  the  object  of  the  meeting,  making  some  yeiy 
appropriate  remarks  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  benefits  to  be 
(Stained  by  Agricultural  Societies. 

The  requisite  amount  upon  which  to  base  a  legal  organization  having 
been  subscribed,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  organize  upon  the  joint 
stock  plan,  with  shares  of  five  dollars  each. 

A  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  (members  of  the  Sodety)  to  draft  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  to  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  A 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  appointed  for  the  16th  of  July,  A.  D. 
1870,  to  hear  report  of  the  above  committee,  and  to  elect  oflBcersforthe 
year  1870,  which  resulted  as  follows:  Dr.  I.  M.  Neely,  President; 
William  Jackson,  Vice-President;  John  B.  Elstufi,  Secretary,  and  E. 
N.  Smith,  Treasurer.  Directors,  E.  Onstott,  Bobert  Teague,  H.  B. 
Plant,  A.  C.  Brookings  and  John  H.  Moberly. 

The  First  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  conmienced  Wednesday, 
October  17th,  and  continued  (with  daily  increasing  interest)  the  entire 

week. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  was  very  large  and  fine.  In  both 
departments  were  some  of  the  best  animals  in  the  State.  The  sheep 
and  hogs  were  very  superior ;  especially  was  it  so  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment, as  it  embraced  some  of  the  premium  stock  that  was  on  exhibition 
at  the  St  Louis  Fair.  The  show  of  poultry  was  allso  very  fine,  shov- 
ing that  our  farmers  are  taking  some  interest  in  this  department  In 
textile  fabrics  there  was  a  beautiful  display  of  the  fair  exhibitere'  taete 
and  skill  in  combining  the  useful  and  ornamental.    The  exhibition  in 
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tiua46pttrtmeut  w<mld  bave  cconpared  iarorably  with  those  of  the 
Stgte  Sode^,  and  in  preservea,  jellies,  etc.,  or  bread  and  cakes,  their 
display  was  second  to  none  ever  made  in  Southern  Illinois.  There 
was  bread  enough  and  to  spare,'for  almost  any  crowd.  There  was  not 
a  vcary  great  show  of  fruit,  but  the  specimens  were  very  &ir  and  fine. 
Flora  was  there  in  her  gayest  dress,  delighting  the  eye  and  entrancing 
her  admirers  with  her  balmy  fragrance. 

The  Art  Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  with  paintings,  drawings, 
photographs,  etc,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  artist.  The 
display  of  farm  products  was  certainly  very  creditable,  the  show  very 
/air,  and  visitors  were  taken  altogetiher  by  surprise  by  the  excellent 
quaatity  and  quality  of  the  grains,  and  the  immense  proportions  of 
many  of  the  vegetables.  Agricultural  implements,  of  all  kinds,  were 
on  exhibition. 

The  mechanical  department  was  well  represented,  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Du  Quoin  carried  off  her  share  of  the  blue  ribbons  in  this 
class.  A  very  excellent  and  practical  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  of  Champaign  City,  which  was  listened  to  with  great  atten- 
tion and  zest  by  the  crowd  who  gathered  around  the  stand,  as  also  by 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  seats.  The  entries  in  the 
different  departments  were  as  follows,  viz : 

^<««« Ml 

Cittle 112 

Idehftnieal  Department ^^ 

Froit  and  Flowers..  •••.. • 41 

Textile  Fabrics 805 

Poiihi7f  Sheep  and  Swine 127 

Ana  Products « ^ 265 

A^icultural  Implements ^ 

Tiolal  ninnbor  of  entries • 4.« ,. ,.,^  1600 

The  Society  owns  forty  acres  of  land,  which,  to  «iy  the  least,  is 
worth  $100  per  aere,  which  is  inclosed  with  a  good  and  substantial 
pine  board  fence  seven  feet  high ;  four  hundred  stalls  complete  for 
horses  and  cattle ;  sixty-four  hog  pens,  covered  and  floored ;  six  good 
wells,  with  pnmps  complete;  President's  oflSce,  14-1-24:;  Secretary's 
oflke,  16+86 ;  Floral  and  Art  Halls,  45  feet  in  diameter,  octagon,  two 
stories  high;  Dining  Hall,  24+100;  Agricultural  Hall,  40+100;  Am- 
phitheater, 2T+W6,  with  a  twelve  foot  promenade  the  length  of  the 
entire  building,  with  twelve  booths  undemeatb,  eighteen  feet  each  • 
Pagoda,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  octagon  style,  three  stories.  All  the 
buildings  are  new  and  substantially  built,  and  covered  with  pine  shin- 
gles,   Ther^   is  also  a  beautifdl  half-mile  track  60  feet  wide,  and  of 
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oblong  shape,  forming  a  part  of  the  arena,  where  the  horse,  the  prince 
of  animated  nature,  and  cattle,  are  brought  to  test  their  claims  to  the 
liberal  prizes  offered  by  this  Association. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  State  Fair  was  located  at 
Dxx  Qaoin  for  1871,  the  Society  hold  no  Fair  during  the  time.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  eminent  success  which  attended  our  first  annual  Fair,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  encouragement  that  we  may  (or  at  least  ought 
to)  receive  from  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  L  am  confident  that  our  next 
annual  Fair  will  not  only  prove  a  grand  success,  but  that  it  will  be  a 
triumph. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  R  ELSTUN, 


PIKE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

Preaid&nt — J.  M.  Bush,  Pittsfield, 

Vice  President — J.  W.  Rush,  Perry;  John  Morris,  Chambersborg. 
Corresponding  Secretary — John  Boothby,  Pittsfieli 
Recording  8ecreta/ry — W.  H.  Johnston,  Pittsfield. 
Treamrer — S.  Grigsby,  Pittsfield. 

Directors — George  Stebbins,  B.  D.  Brown,  Lewis  Ham,  B.  B.  Hop- 
kins, E.  N.  French. 

Fair  held  at  Pittsfield,  September  12, 13, 14  and  16, 1871.  Number 
of  entries  567 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,150. 

Live  stock,  100,004 — ^no  disease.  Improved  lands,  816,496  acres; 
unimproved  lands,  194,828  acres.  Over  68,208  acres  of  wheat,  and 
67,825  of  com ;  other  field  products,  15,830  acrea,  exclusive  of  meadow 
and  pasture. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Pike  county  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
increasing  in  receipts  from  year  to  year.  The  Society  own  twenty-two 
acres  of  ground,  well  fitted  up,  one-half  mile  from  the  public  square. 

J.  BOOTHBY, 
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SALINE  COUNTY, 

OFHOERS  FOR  1891. 

Frmdent — Nelson  Webber,  Saleigh. 
Vic^PreHdentSohxi  H.  Wilson,  EburisbiiTg. 
SecretaryS ohn  F.  Conover,  Harrisburg. 
Treawrer — Wm.  M,  Christy,  ELarrisbarg. 

Direoum-^D.  F.  BaUard,  Wm.  W-  Sargent,  R  N.  Warfield,  0.  H. 
Lewis,  David  P.  Baker. 

Fair  held  at  Harrisburg,  October  3,  4  and  6, 1871.  Number  of  en- 
tries, 529 ;  amount  paid  as  premioms,  $360. 

Area  of  county,  eighteen  by  twenty  miles  ;  all  timber ;  soil,  gener- 
ally heavy  day.  About  one-third  of  the  county  is  river  bottom,  very 
rich,  producing  heavy  crops  of  com,  tobacco,  wheat,  etc. — well  adapted 
for  clover  and  timothy.  Timber,  White  Oak,  Walnut,  Hickory,  Black 
Oak,  Cypress  (on  the  streams)  and  Gum  (or  Billstead).  Crops,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  and  castor  beans,  with  clover  and  timothy.  The 
principal  crops  are  com  and  tobacco— grain  principally  fed  to  stock. 
^Dofactures  are  few,  and  little  water  power.  Four  coal  mines,  and 
ooal  in  abundance.  Number  of  live  stock — horses,  3,178;  cattle, 
^)326;  mules  and  asses,  1,050;  sheep,  10,666;  hogs,  15,714.  No  dis- 
eases among  live  stock.  Five  towns  in  the  county — Harrisburg,  the 
county  seat,  the  largest,  located  in  the  center  of  the  county. 

There  is  a  fair  prospect  of  three  railroads  running  through  our 
county,  viz :  Cairo  and  Yincennes,  Carbondale  and  Shawueetown,  and 
Padttcah  and  Danville.  Our  county  is  improving  very  fast,  being  set- 
tled up  with  thrifty  and  enterprising  farmers.  On  the  completion  of 
the  railroads  we  shall  have  as  desirable  a  location  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State. 

JOHN  F.  CONOVER, 
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SCHXnrLER  OOTTNTT, 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — John  0.  Scripps,  Bashville. 
Vice-President — ^Robert  B.  Mc  Master,  Eoshville. 
Corresponding  Secretary — William  Hill,  Rushville. 
Recording  Secretary — S,  B.  Montgomery,  Rushville. 
Treasurer — Wesley  W.  Potts,  Rushville. 

Directors — Henry  Chadsey,  Abram  Lancaster,  Adam  Corrie,  Geoige 
F.  Owen,  Robert  H.  McOreery. 

Fair  held  at  Rushville,  October  4,  5  and  6, 1871.    Number  of  ea- 
tries,  about  1,800 ;  amount  paid  as  premiumfi,  $1,100. 

Oar  Society  was  organized  about  1855  or  1858,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Schuyler  County  Agricultural  Society."  We  have  grounds 
leased  for  fifty  years,  on  the  County  Poor  Farm,  about  one  mile  west 
of  Rushville.  The  receipts  of  the  Society,  for  each  year  after  its  or- 
ganization, were  about  400  or  500  dollars,  up  to  1867,  when  they 
reached  about  $1,800 ;  for  several  years  past  they  have  amounted  to 
about  $1,600.  Previous  to  our  last  Fair  we  had  charged  an  entry  fee 
from  all  exhibitors,  but  last  year  we  did  away  with  all  entry  fees.  A 
consequence  was,  that  we  had  the  best  exhibition  we  ever  had.  Our 
premiums  amounted  to  about  $800  more  than  on  any  previous  year. 
Oar  receipts  were  about  the  same,  about  $1,650.  The  Society  is  in 
debt  now  about  $200,  on  account  of  considerable  improvements  which 
they  have  been  making  to  their  grounds.  This  will  not  be  necessary 
next  year,  so  that  they  will  probably  be  able  to  more  than  pay  out. 

Our  county  is  in  one  of  the  points  of  the  large  prairies  of  the  State. 
Rushville,  the  county  seat,  which  is  in  about  the  center  of  the  county, 
being  at  the  extreme  point  where  the  prairie  and  timber  meet,  conse- 
quently we  have  some  of  as  good  prairie  land  as  there  is  in  the  State, 
and  also  some  rather  poor  white  oak  land,  but  most  of  the  land  is  in 
cultivation,  and  good  crops  are  raised  on  all  of  it.  Rushville  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Rushville  branch  of  the  C,  B.  and  Q.  R.  R.  The  R, 
R.  I.  and  St.  L.  R.  R.  runs  about  fifteen  miles  through  the  county,  on 
the  east  side.  We  also  have  the  Illinois  river  on  the  east,  and  all  these 
afford  sufficient  means  of  transportation  for  our  produce.  There  have 
been  packed  this  year  about  16,000  hogs  in  the  county,  besides  large 
numbers  shipped  alive.  Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  (mostly  ikU> 
are  shipped  every  year;  also  a  great  many  apples  and  other  kinds  of 
fruit.    The  com  is  mostly  consumed  at  home.    Timber,  consisting^  of 
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Oii  (White  and  Black),  Hickory,  Wabut,  etc.,  etc^,  Jif  abi^ndant  ia,  all 
parts  of  the  county.  Goal  and  rock  are  also  abundant,  some  of  the 
coal  Teins  being  oyer  five  feet  thick.    Total  number  of  acres,  27S,  181^. 

Acres coUivatod,  1871,  in  com ^ »^**« 40,t6i 

«*  ISVl.inwhenl ,..., 17,894 

'*  1871,  in  other  prodictt li,096 

Total .•..    69,7a 

Probably  one-third  of  the  above  number  of  acres  is  prairie* 

fiomber  of  horses,  7,819 ;  cattle,  18,318 ;  mules,  etc.,  626 ;  sheep, 
10,808 ;  hogs,  26,893. 

J.  B.  MONTGOMEBT. 

jPlruidmL 


STARK  COUNTY. 

OFFIGEBS  FOB  1871. 

/H9u2m^-Joseph  D.  Bhodes,  Toulon. 

Vtc^-JPresiderU—R.  'EL  Oliver,  Toulon. 

Omresponding  Seoretary-^B,.  M.  Hall,  Toulon. 

Becarding  Secretwry-^.  Nowlan,  Toulon. 

Tr€agwrer—Qi.  W.  Nicholas,  Toulon. 

i£a#ia^^.9— Dennis  Mawly,  William  Nowlan,  William  Holgate,  J. 
W.  Searls,  J.  L.  Newman,  Henry  Oolwell,  H.  Ounimings,  Andrew 
Sliver. 

Fair  held  at  Toulon  last  week  in  September,  1871.  Number  of  en- 
ries  2,800 ;  amoxmt  paid  as  premiums,  $2,000. 


ST.  OLAIR  COUNTY. 


OFflCEBS  FOB  1871. 


PreridefU — James  H.  Scott,  Shiloh. 
Vioe^J¥e9idmt—EdwBid  W.  West,  Belleville. 
&or»<a?y—G.  R  Hilgard,  Belleville. 
IWasurer — ^F.  H.  Pieper,  Belleville. 

Direetar9 — ^Madison  T.  Stookey,  Joseph  Ogle,  Jeff.  Rain9y,  Henry 
bend,  Edward  W.  West,  James  A.  Bomman,  Belleville;  George 
Vol.  in— 52 
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Swag^ard,  Mascontah;  Thomas  W^nstanley,  Ea^t^tf.  X^nis ;  Jsmes 
H.  Scott,  Shilbh ;  Oharies  H.  Askins,  Millstadt  ^  Joseph  Pena, 
OTalloii. 

The  undersigned,  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  that  ^ 
shall  embrace  answers  to  the  inquiries  raised  in  yonr  circnlar  of 
November  10th,  1871,  feel  compelled,  from  their  limited  time,  to  con- 
dense such  facts  as  seem  most  pertinent,  without  giving  snch  details  m 
wonld  fully  irepresetit  this  iaittractibns,  riesou'rces  and  advantages  con- 
nected with  our  county. 

The  St  Clair  Cpunty  Agricultural  and  Mechanicid  Society  was 
organized  August  8th,  1868,  and  re-organized  March  30th,  1867,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $7,500.  From  its  formation  a  commendable  interest 
has  been  taken  by  the  citizens,  all  departments  have  been  usually  weD 
represented,  and  a  just  pride  may  be  felt  by  the  faithful  managers  of 
the  Society,  in  witnessing  the  vast  improvements  made,  the  superiority 
of  domestic  animals,  the  excellence  of  farming  implements,  and  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  choice  vines  and  ^uits,  over  the  former 
order  of  things — a  result  achieved  by  a  laudable  emulation  inspired 
among  all  classes. 

The  Society  owns  twenty  acres  of  land  within  the  incorporated  limits 
of  the  city,  studded  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  with  substantial  stalls 
on  the  west,  south  and  eastern  sides,  capable  of  holding  three  hundred 
head  of  horses  and  cattle,  the'  ring,  in  the  center,  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  all  surrounded  by  a  close  boiu*d  fence,  and  the 
amphitheater  is  sufficiently  large  to  seat  6,000  people.  The  office  and 
halls  are  ample  for  preaeiiit  purposes,  with  sheds  for  vehidee,  and 
booths  ample  to  accommodate  the  thousands  who  daily  visit  the  Fair. 

The gronndf,  with  iioproyemfifts,' are  Tftlqedrnt.. ••..,• ••........taS^OOO  00 

With  cash  on  hand ^ » 114  41 

Ia8,as4  47 

Capital  Btock ..|'r,4«0  00 

With  indebtednew .*....'. «,655  OS 

14,115  08 

Profits ; $9,119  » 

The preminmB  paid  last  year,  1S71,  amounted  to • $8,441  00 

Number  of  entries,  1871,  about U.'..%..'. ;..' S.OOO 

The  Fair  last  year  was  held  from  the  6th  tp  the  8th, of  Septembw. 
This  year  it  will  commence  on  Monday,  the  2d  pf  September,  and  cwi- 
tinue  through  Friday,  the  6th. 

From  official  reports  we  find  that  our  county  contains  439,023  acres ; 
land  unimproved,  234,(^44  acres;  leaving  204,479,  apres  improved,  ot 
less  than  one-hal£ 
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The  dutribntioioi  in  crbpe  is  as  fplIowB :        

bwbetl^,,,,  •«•«»••.••.•.. •^^••^••..•^..•.•.••^c..., •• 97,974aorei. 

In  com •..•.».«>.^ ^...r.* .•••••..- 68,176    '* 

Inmeadow..^. «^« ««. «.^  • 11,474 

Inputnw , .17,187 

Otherorops M,469 

S04,479 

.     •   •   'J  

The  timber  is  as  one-Aixtb  to  the  prairie  and  ciiltiy«ted  land.  The 
Tariety  of  timber  embraces  the  White,  Black,  or  Bed,  Sweet  Ohesnnt, 
and  Post  Oak,  with  the  Black  Jack,  White,  Black  and  Shellbark 
Hickory,  Ash,  Soft  and  Sngar  Maple,  Sassafras,  Black  and  English  or 
White  Walnut,  Cherry,  Elm,  Pecan,  Mulberry,  Sycamore,  Honey 
Locust,  Box  Alder,  Paw  Paw,  Buckeye,  Bed  Bud,  Dog  Wood,  Linn, 
Fereimmon,  Haw,  Hackberry,  and  others  indigenous  to  Oeutral  And 
Southern  Illinois.    Our  shade  trees  are  the  iBlaek  Locust,  Ailantus, 

Catalpa,  Ppplar,  Maples  and  Evergreens. 

*      _  

LIYB  STOCK. 

_»  '  '  '  ■     . 

The  number  of  live  stock  returned  by  the  assessor,  for  18T1,  was  as 
follows : 


7,440 

Oittle ^ 7,«SS 

VaJetAodAfliaf... ....•• •• S,SSO 

Sheip 1,971 

H(^ 17,807 

Our  county  is  dotted  with  twenty-two  neat  and  flourishing  towns 
And  villages,  with  mills,  stores,  blacksmith  shops,  and  post  offices, 
affording  many  facilities  to  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  with  well- 
built  and  commodious  school  houses  in  every  district,  where  the 
fichools  are  kept  generally  ten  months  in  the  year. 

POPULATION.    . 

BeQeTU]e,thec(mn^Mat|(iiaArl7  central),  nnmben U,000 

EialStlxmto •.. 8,000 

Itaacootali. 1,400 

Lebtaon f S,800 

KnrAftheiui 1,800 

Hjmerfmt 150 

Iezi2tNV|^ . « • ....^^ ••••        60 

AIM ISO 

COokiA 100 

R«aehVinagi W) 

BrooUja 100 

IKmi^ , ...f.. 100 

SttBirtndt • 1|000 
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OTallon , , 600 

Smithton • •.....;;.;..•..•....;.;.....•.. 600 

Shiloh .:.  100 

FloravUle 100 

MarisBA * « ,. SO 

Hennaiitown •  • •••...«. 100 

CiseyvUle ,j.^ , ..* MO 

Smnmerfield . « • ••..  BOO 

Freeburg ;... 1^000 

Pittiburg..  ••.... .•.«;...........w • SOD 

MANUFAOTUBEB. 

,  '  *  ■ 

The  prominent  branches  of  mannfactnreB  are  flonr,  iron  and  naik, 
castor  and  linseed  oil,  beer  and  wine.. 

Oapiua  invefted  in  flouring  mflli « ...$1,600,000 

,     **         •*  nailmilli 280.000 

*•         ««  oil  mill 100,000 

<*        «*  «gri0Qltiinl  worits...; ; ....'. 100,000 

**        **  ooke  and  gMWork»..... w... •..•...••• 400,000 

«'        '<  breweriM 150,000 


t       # 


OBNXBAL  DEBOBIPTIOlf. 


Our  county  embraces  the  Okaw  river  on  the  east,  with  its  tributaries, 
the  Silver  and  Bichland  creeks,  on  the  west  the  Prairie  du  Pont,  and 
the  south  Prairie  de  Long,  with  many  smaller  streams  and  branchei 
inte^fsecting  ev^y  part,  with  a  few  never-failing  springs,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  very  Wfell 'Watered. 

There  is  comparatively  little  broken  land,  or  land  covered  by  lakes 
or  ponds,  that  cannot'be  drained.  Tlie  surface  is  undulating  near  the 
bluffs  and  streams,  With  a'large  proportion  of  level  and  fertile  soiL 

In  regard  to  health  and  freedom  from  epidemicS|  no  county  in  the 
State  can  surpass  it. 

There  is  a  strata  of  coal  underlying  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  in 
depth  from  six  to  eight  feet.  About  600,000  tons  are  annually  mined, 
with  an  anticipated  increase  of  double  that  amount  in  time.  This 
county  furnishes  two-thirds  of  all  the  t^al  used  in  the  dty  of  Si.  Louis. 

In  regard  to*  the*  diBpobltidli'  6f  the  grains,  our  mills  consume  the 
wheat ;  indeed  their  capacities  are  so  great  (for  months  running  night 
and  day)  they  seek  further  supplies  from  abroad,  sending  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  flour  of  the  most  superior  quality. 

Our  distilleries  and  brewerifes  tise  tip  all  the  surplus  com  and  barley. 

Our  soil  is  of  great  variety,  from  the  thin  white  Post-oak  land, 
(excellent  for  wheat  and  vines)  to  the.  black  deep  soil  of  the  American 
Bottom-*^ual  in  fertilify  to  any  portion  of  the  globe.    There  is  a 
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ten«dimB  <di^  h^iMnthi  tibe  loim^  tbab  tuiris  the  drontb,  avA  the  cereals, 
TCgetablea  and  frnitai  af  all  kinds  lure  prodnoed  in  great  i^undance  and 
excellent  qnalitj. 

Out  cqmtj  is  intersected. by  aeyen  railroads,  with  tnore  projected, 
brmging  ns  near  the  great  mart  of  the  West  (St  Lonis),  and  affording 
direct  comjnonication  to  the  markets,  of  .the  Sonth,  JN^orth  and  East. 

Besides  onr  Societj,  we  have  the  Fanners'  and  iFruitgrowers'  Asso- 
ciatipn,  respectable  in  panthers,  having  a  library  of  nearly  300  vol- 
Tunes  of  well  selected  agricultural  and  hortienltiiral  works.  They  hold 
tlifiir;^eeting  monthly.  Gr.  F.  HILGAiED, 

EDWARD  W.  WEST, 
E.  K  PIEPEE. 


SHELBY  OOUNTT. 

OyFICEl^S  FOB  1871. 

B^deni—JtaaeB  W,  Ward,  Shelby  ville. 
Fio^iVenc?w/^Benj.  T,  Keiningham,  Shelby  ville^ 
Secretary — Oeorge  A.  I^berts,  Shelby  ville. 
Trmurer — Frank  ^.  Pei^well,  Shelbyville. 

Diredars — ^Philip  Parker,  E.  H.  Cook,  Wm.  Sampson^  Wm.  Middles- 
worth,  M.  F.  Embry. 

Fair  held  at  Shelby viSe,  Septwibeir  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  ISTl.    IJTnmber 
^  entries  370 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,200. 

Onr  Fair  of  1871  little^  more  than  paid  ezpensea,  and  was  not  C(Ai- 
Uered  a  success,  owing  mostly  to  the  severe  drouth  then  prevailing, 
vlucb  rendered  it  quite  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  water  fbr  stock. 
^  Socie^  is  out  of  debt  and  has  $700  in  treasury. 
The  gromida  are  beautifully  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Shelby ville, 
^  shaded,  and  provided  with  necessary  buildings.    The  Society  does 
Dtown  the  grounds,  but  pays  $160  per  annum  for  their  use;    It  is  ap-' 
tto  every  obs^rvw  thatthere  is  not'proper  attention  paid  to  these 
gatherings,  by  way  of  furnishing  articles  for  exhibition.    The* 
le  of  our  county — and  it  is  the  same  in  other  counties— come  to-' 
more  for  amusement  than*  to  gain  agricultural  information. 
ioQs  inquiry  is  made  as  to  day  and  time  of  trotting  and  racing 
hesy  and,  while  the  amphitheater  is  always  filled  with  spectators, 
stalls  and  peDa**-containing  fit^t-class  Short-hom  catde,  and  Berk* 
e,  Poland-china,  and  Chester  White  hogs — ^have  ^ut  &w  observers. 
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As  the  pdcnnkij  snoeefls  of  the  Fair  dcipMds  npdn  ^  tlie  attendimce, 
Itbe  Society  is  oompelled  to  regulate  its  premiums  so  as  to  draw  tiie 
greatest  crowd.  Our  Fair  has  the  appearance  of  a  gala-day,  rather 
tUan  an  Agrieoltnral  exhibition ;  yet,  who  will  say  this  is  altogether 
wrong  ?  There  is  no  race  of  people  who  labor  more  constantly,  and 
have  less  relaxation  from  toil,  than  the  Americans ;  and  who,  among 
.US,  are  more  diligent  than  the  farmers  ?  It  seems  to  me  eminently  pro- 
per for  them,  and  those  of  other  occupations,  to  rest  from  labor  a  few 
jdays  every  year,  and  gather  together,  and  not  only  compare  with  each 
other  the  results  of  the  previous  twelve  months'  labor  and  industry,  but 
to  renew  friendships  almost  forgotten,  and  to  cultivate  social  disposi- 
tions  grown  rusty,  for  want  of  use,  in  the  chase  after  the  almighty 
dollar. 

Any  one  who  has  lived  in  our  county  a  number  of  years,  will  notice 
a  marked  improvement  in  our  agricultural  resources.  Our  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  will  compare  £avoraUy  with  the  stock  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State,  and  our  farmers  know  that  it  is  cheapest  to 
raise  the  best  of  everything.  The  hog  cholera,  which  always  exists 
more  or  less  with  us,  is  a  draw-back  to  the  raising  of  good  hogs.  A 
farmer  hesitates  to  pay  a  round  sum  of  money  for  a  good  hog  that  may 
lie  down  the  next  day  and  die:  The  hog  cholera  grows  less  dangerous 
every  year,  and  is  not  as  £ettal  as  formerly,  and,  we  think,  will  dis- 
appear in  time. 

Considerable  wheat  is  raised  in  this  county,  but  oom  is  our  principal 
erop.  A  great  deal  is  fed  to  sto^  and  much  more  is  sold  in  market 
than  formerly. 

Our  county  is  large— -containing  778  square  miles— and  itd  resonrdes 
are  almost  entirely  agricultural.  The  Okaw  river  (  better  known,  at 
large,  as  the  KadLaskia )  runs  diagonally  through  tiie  county,  and  is 
fed  by  lateral  streams,  all  lined  wiUi  timber.  This  renders  the  eotinty 
happily  diversified  with  prairie  and  timber  land,  perhaps  four  acres  of 
prairie  to  one  acre  of  timber*  A  bed  of  coal  lies  imder  the  whole 
county,  and  crops  out  at  the  surface  along  the  river.  The  soil  of  the 
prairie  land  is  the  rich  black  loam  so  common  to  our  Illinois  prairies, 
and  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  com.  The  soil  of  the  timber  land 
is  a  white  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable  matter^  often  with  sand — a  better 
soil  than  many  suppose,  where  rolling  is  better  for  the  cereals  and 
fruits  than  the  prairie  soiL 

Every  year  more  interest  is  taken  in  raising  fruit  There  is  no  better 
country  for  apples  and  pears.  Cherries  and  peaches,  average  a  crop 
opiQQ  in  three  years. 
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The  following  Btatement,  ehowing  some  of  the  resonrceB  of  Shelby 
county,  is  taken  from  the  assessor's  booke  for  1871 : 

Ho. 

Hones 18,788 

Neat  cattle 18,911 

Mulei.^ ...., 1.8#4 

8heep 88,860 

Hogs. f «... 48,845 

Acres  of  com ^ 92,958 

Acres  of  wheat ...•«.,. 81,878 

There  is  a  marked  increase  in  eyerytfaing  except  sheep.  According 
to  the  assessor's  report  for  1866,  there  were  in  that  year  68,281 — 
24^^31  motre  than  (reported  in  1871;  this  diminution,  as  every  one 
kno^s,  was  canised  by  the  &XL  in  the  price  of  wool,  whidi  led  many  to 
Blaughter  their  sh^ep  for  peltff  and  mutton.  > 

The  popui^ntioia  of  Shelby  county,  by  the  late  census,  was  25,529. 
A  good  class  of  settlers  are  constantly  arriving.  The  county  seat  is 
Shelby  viUe,  a  city  of  8,000  inhabitants,  in  wMchnearly  idl  the  common 
industrial  trades  are  carried. on* 

The  Shelby  ville  Manufacturing  Company  was  organized  in  1871, 
with  a.  capital  of  $20,000;  have  a  foundry  and  machine  shops.  They 
manufactpre,  KisselPs  com  planter,  and  a  variety  x>{  othef  implements. 
There,  i^  also  in  the  dty  a  woolen  factory,  in  active  operation.  The 
Star  Flouring  Milk,  owBied  and  carried  on  by  Davis,  Ward  &  Oo.,  are 
as  good,  if  not  better^  than  any  other  flourhvg  mills  in  the  State.  The 
mill  was  erected  in  1866,*  by  0.  0.  ScovU,  now  deceased,  at  a  cost  of 
$8Q,000,  and  h$S:  large  storehouses  attached.  *>  The  city  also  has  a  public 
graded  school.    The  building  was  erected  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

Shelby  ville  is  located  .on  high  ground,  half  a  mile  frotn  the  Okaw 
Biver,  and  <m  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute 
Railroad,  and  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  the  State. 
The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  RaUh>ad  passes  through 
the /County  on  the  east,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  the  west,  the 
Springfield  wd .  Southeastern  Railroad  •  on  the  southeast,  and  the 
St  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  passes  east  and  west  through 
the  penter  of  the  county. 

Moweaqua,  Oconee,  Tower  Hill,  Windsor  and  Sigel  are  raitroad 
towQSy  estuated  in  theedunty,  each  haviag  over  500  inhabitants. 

Judging  from  the  amount  and  manner  in  which  the  land  in  the 
county  is  cultivated,  one  is  led  to  believe  that  the  resources  of  the 
county  will  not  be  fully  developed  until  the  population  of  the  county 
exceeds  several,  times  the  present  number. 

FRANK  W.  PBNWELL. 
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STEPHENSON  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

Pr6$iderji — Frederick  Baker,  SUver  Greek. 

Vwe-PreddenU — JaoobKrohn,  Freeport ;  J.  M.  Bechtel,  Flor^ce; 
0.  W.  Butterfidd,  Rock  Rm. 

Recordmg  Secretary — F.  B.  Ifalbtim,  Freeport 

Corresponding  Secretary — S.  J.  Davis,  Rock  Run. 

IVeaeurer — Robert  Little,  Freepcnt. 

JKarehal^W.  T.  Marshal,  Freeport » 

General  QnnmiUee — Joseph  Erbb,  Jefferson ;  W.  R.  Van  Brocklin, 
Florence;  {).  Ordway,  S.  O.  Baokman,  L.  E.  Bcofield,  Freeport; 
James  Flansberg,  Harlem ;  James  Templetoii,  Dakota ;  Thomas  Hunt, 
Ridott;  Patrick  £aaghman,  Erin;  Levi  Robej,  Waddams;  B.  Bel- 
knap, Oneoo;  Jia  Bjington,  Loran;  George  Tompson,  Lancaster;  0. 
Ronsh,  West  Point ;  I^egrend  Cox,  Winslow ;  Daniel  Vonght,  Silvw 
Creek ;  Stephen  Seelj,  Rock  Rnn ;  A.  Raber,  Kent;  Thomas  PoUidc, 
Bnokey ;  Lemuel  Goodrich^  Rock  Grove. 

The  Fair  (held  on  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th  days  of  September  last) 
was  very  satis&ctory  ftf  'to  attendance  and  stock  represented.  TUtb 
show  of  horses  was  very  good,  there  being  two  Clydesdale,  two  Norman, 
and  several  fine  roadi^ers.  The  «how  of  cattle  was  much  larger,  with 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality.  The  show  of  hogs  was  very  large 
and  fine--requal  to  any  of  the  State  Fairs  previous  to  the  last  three 
years.  The  improvement  in  hogs  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
stock. 

Farm  implements  were  largely  represented^  with  marked  improve* 
ment  in  style  and  make-^there  being  several  new  inventions  among 
them ;  the  Stover  steamer  and  fbed  cocker.  Our  inanufactoriea  of 
Stover's  com  cultivator,  Pattison's  improved  com  cultivator,  M^  im- 
proved Manny  reaper  and  mower,  and  his  com  sheller,  are  very  largely 
distributed  over  the  country.  ,  We  have  large  numbers  of  wagons  and 
carriages  and  sleighs  made  in  this  county,  With  some  twenty  grist 
mills,  three  good  woolen  factories,  three  foundries,  and  several  agar 
factories. 

There  is  in  process  of  erection  a  very  large  beet-^ugar  manufiictory, 
to  be  in  active  operation  next  season;  It  is  the  Ohatsworth  manufac- 
tory, with  large  improvements.  In  testing  the  quality  of  the  sngar 
beet  raised  here  this  fall,  parties  from  France  and  Germany  pronounce 
them  better  than  those  raised  in  their  localities.  We  feel  confi:dent  of 
the  success  of  this  branch  of  our  manu&ctories. 
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Our  fiurmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  raising  I^orses,  cattle  and 
iogs.  The  nnmber  of  sheep  has  fallen  off  largely  within  the  last  two 
years — over  fifty  per  cent. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  has  become  a  large  business  here.  The 
value  of  the  crop  raised  this  year  is  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  is  increasing  largely  every  year. 

The  soil  of  the  county  is  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  The  county 
is  twenty-one  by  twenty-seven  miles,  with  one-third  of  the  land  origi- 
nally covered  with  timber,  with  ample  water-power  on  the  Rock  Run, 
Cedar,  Richland  and  Yellow  Creeks,  and  the  Pecatonica  River. 

The  amount  of  stock  returned  by  the  assessors,  for  the  year  1871, 
was: 

flwscf 10,488 

Ctttle 24,986 

BogB 48,08ft 

Sheep 12,804 

Moles 261 

Nature  has  done  her  part  here,  and,  if  we  could  induce  railroads  to 
be  jnst  and  taxation  generous,  we,  as  farmers,  would  have  nothing  to 
complain  of. 

SAMUEL  J.  DAVIS, 

8eer«tarjf. 


TAZEWELL  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

PresiderU — Josiah  Sawyer,  Tremont. 

Tice-T^esident — G.  W.  Minier,  Minier. 

Secretary — Seth  Talbot,  Jr.,  Tremont. 

Treasurer — Joseph  L.  Hay  ward,  Tremont. 

Directors — Stephen  Stout,  A.  J.  Davis,  L.  R.  Matthews,  W.  R. 
Ackland,  W.  H.  Trout,  W.  D.  Sperry  and  William  Hayward. 

Pair  held  at  Tremont,  September,  1871.  Number  of  entries  780  j 
mouot  paid  as  premiums,  $971 ;  number  of  members,  240. 

Pekvn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association, 

OFFICERS  FOR  1871. 

President — S.  S.  Prettyman,  Pekin. 
Vice-President — Peter  Weyhrich,  Pekin. 

^Secretary — G-  R.  Oobleigh,  Pekin.  ^ 

Tol.  ni— 53 
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Treasurer — Joehua  Wagenseller,  Pekin. 

Directors — James  Robinson,  0.  K.  Onmmings,  Edward  RichardB,  E 
P.  Westerman,  D.  0.  Smith,  H.  W.  Hiffen,  John  Herget,  B.  8. 
Prettyman,  Peter  Weyhrich. 

Fair  held  at  Pekin,  September  18, 19,  20, 21  and  22, 1871.  Number 
of  entries,  abont  1,600 ;  amonnt  paid  as  premiums,  $6,200. 

Our  Society  was  organized  under  the  general  law,  with  $50,000 
capital — shares  $25 — about  $25,000  now  taken.  Wo  have  erected 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  some  $20,000.  Have  eighty  acres  of  land — cost 
$9,000.  A  lull  mile  track,  unsurpassed  in  the  State*  We  owe  about 
$9,000.  Have  running  water  to  all  parts  of  the  grounds.  Our  county 
is  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  State.  Timber  in  abundance  along 
the  streams — generally  Oak  and  Walnut.  Com  is  the  great  staple^ 
marketed  in  Eastern  cities.  Large  agricultural  manufiActories.  Coal 
in  great  plenty,  and  some  iron.     Population  of  Pekin,  10,000. 

Q.  E.  COBLEIGH, 


VEKMILION  COUNTY. 

OFHCERS  FOR  1871. 

• 

President — J.  H.  Oakwood,  Oatlin. 

Vice-President— Q^.  Wilse  Tilton,  Oatlin. 

Secretary — ^William  McRay,  Oatlin. 

Treasurer — George  W.  Wolf,  Catlin. 

Directors — James  S.  Sconce,  John  Gaines,  William  Sandoskj, 
Indianolia ;  JohnB.  Baldwin,  Fairmount;  Thomas  Sandusky,  William 
Gurling,  Catlin  ;  James  M.  Doagharty,  Danville  ;  F.  M.  'RAT>Vi^^, 
Fithian  ;  James  Rice,  Pilot. 

Fair  held  at  Oatlin,  second  week  in  September,  1871.  Number  o| 
entries,  1,100;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,000. 

^  The  Vermilion  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  ABSociatioi 
was  organized  in  1851.  The  first  two  Fairs  were  held  at  Danville,  tli< 
county  seat,  and  were  small  afiidrs,  lasting  but  one  day.  The  fire 
Fair  paid  forty  dollars  in  premiums;  the  second,  about  twice  thij 
amount. 

The  Fairs,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  have  been  held  at  Catlin, 
small  village  on  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western   Railway,  aeve 
miles  southwest  of  Danville. 
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The  Association  has  a  lease  on  thirty  acres  of  beantifnl,  undulating, 
timbered  land,  shaded  with  large  Sugar,  Walnut,  Bass-wood,  Oak, 
Hackberry,  and  other  varieties  of  trees.  It  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
beaDtifhl  Fair  Grounds  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  entries  is  about  eleven  hundred  each  year ;  the  num- 
ber of  entries  has  increased  but  little  for  several  years,  but  the  quality 
of  stock,  manufactured  articles,  etc.,  are  making  rapid  improvements, 
from  year  to  year. 
The  amount  of  premiums  annually  paid  is  about  $2,000. 
Our  Fairs  are  largely  patronized  by  some  three  counties  in  Illinois, 
and  some  four  counties  in  Indiana. 

This  being  considered  the  best  Fair  in  Eastern  Illinois,  it  is  patron- 
ized by  stock  raisers  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  every  direction. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  have  always  endeavored  to  influence 
the  patrons  of  the  Fairs  to  raise  the  best  quality  of  the  useful  kinds  of 
stock,  and  have  not,  to  any  great  degree,  encouraged  the  raising  of 
fast  horses.  The  result  of  this  policy  is,  that  the  most  substantial  men 
of  the  county  (those  pillars  of  society,)  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
oar  Fairs,  and  stand  by  the  Association  through  adversity  as  well  as 
prosperity ;  and  the  sportsmen,  who  cultivate  the  fast  horse,  have  a 
very  limited  influence  in  the  management  of  the  Fairs. 

Under  this  enlightened  policy  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
improTement  of  our  stock,  as  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  neat  cattle  now  raised  in  the  county  are  among  the  best  raised 
n  the  State,  or  on  the  continent.  A  number  of  breeders  of  Short 
Boms  annually  raise  large  numbers,  and  sell  them  to  the  farmers  at 
h)mone  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  head.  This  stock  is  dis- 
cminated  throughout  the  county,  until  traces  of  it  can  be  seen  in 
ihuoet  every  animal  raised  in  the  county.  The  beeves  annually  sent 
a  the  New  York  market  from  this  county,  sustain  a  full  share  of  the 
epntation  which  the  stock  of  cattle  from  Central  Illinois  has  so  justly 
arned.  Many  of  our  Short  Horns  have  taken  State  Fair  prizes  in  this 
Dd  other  States.  A  few  improved  Devons  have  been  raised  in  the 
ounty,  and  are  considered  a  good  breed  of  cattle,  taking  on  flesh 
^)idly,  but  are  considered  too  small  by  most  breeders. 
Onr  stock  of  horses  are  mostly  general  purpose  horses ;  many  of  them, 
owever,  are  too  small.  We  have  some  very  fine  roadsters ;  also  some 
xcellent  heavy  draft  horses. 

We  have  in  this  county  a  very  fine  stock  of  hogs,  consisting  of  Berk- 
iires,  Poland-Chinas,  and  Chester  Whites.  Pork  raising  is  a  very 
rominent  business,  and  our  farmers  manifest  great  enterprise  in  pro- 
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curing  the  best  breeds  of  swine.  A  common  scrub  hog  can  scarcely 
be  found  in  the  county. 

Until  within  the  last  three  years  our  farmers  have  been  largely- 
engaged  in  wool  growing,  raising  the  Merino  sheep,  but  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  wool,  our  flocks  have  been  reduced  to  perhaps  one-fourth 
what  they  were  in  1865,  and  the  attention  of  our  farmers  is  now 
largely  directed  to  the  production  of  the  mutton  varieties  of  sheep, 
which,  I  think,  will  eventually  be  the  leading  breed  raised  in  the 
county. 

The  number  of  live  stock  assessed  in  1871,  was  as  follows  : 

Horses 15,016 

Cattle 81,606 

Mules 1,161 

Sheep 40,68S 

Hogs 54,483 

The  soil  of  this  county  is  nearly  all  a  black  loam,  about  two  feet  in 
depth,  underlaid  by  a  yellow  or  brown,  tough,  clay  subsoil,  through 
which  the  water  filters  but  slowly,  retaining  the  water  of  wet  seasons, 
much  to  the  injury  of  crops  on  land  which  is  not  underdrained.  Some 
portions  of  the  county  has  a  yellow  or  redish  colored  subsoil,  quite 
porous,  through  which  the  water  readily  passes.  This  is  our  best 
fruit  land,  and  also  ,the  best  for  winter  wheat ;  in  fact  the  best  for  all 
kinds  of  grain,  but  does  not  retain  its  fertility  as  long  as  the  soil  under- 
laid with  the  more  tenacious  clay.  Our  soil  is  considered  nearly  as 
good  for  the  grasses  as  the  celebrated  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky, 
and  for  the  production  of  grain,  is  excelled  by  only  a  few  of  the  richest 
valleys  of  the  older  States.  This  soil  being  the  home  of  the  grassep, 
com,  wheat  and  oats,  as  a  matter  of  course  our  farmers  are  largely 
engaged  in  stock  raising,  the  production  of  beef  and  pork  taking  the 
lead.  Nearly  all  the  grain  raised  is  led  to  stock  upon  the  farm  where 
it  is  produced.  Many  of  our  farmers  have  most  of  their  land  seeded 
down  to  grass,  upon  which  they  graze  large  herds  of  cattle.  Those 
engaged  in  cattle  raising  c^aze,  generally,  from  one  to  two  hundred  head 
each ;  some,  however,  as  many  as  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  head. 
The  small  farmers  owning,  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  usually  keep  from  ten  to  forty  head  of  cattle,  their  stock 
being  principally  hogs.  Nearly  all  farmers  strive  to  raise  hogs  of  the 
best  blood.  The  old  fashioned  "  prairie  rooter  and  elm  peeler"  are  ban- 
ished from  the  county. 

The  number  of  acres  in  wheat  in  1870,  was 22,797 

**  •*  com 109,790 

*<  *'  other  field  products.. 29,794 

Leaving  101^000  acres,  most  of  which  is  in  grass. 
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The  county  is  drained  by  the  Big  Vermilion  River,  the  North,  Mid- 
dle, and  Salt  Fork  of  the  Vermilion,  the  Little  Vermilion,  and  their 
niunerons  tributaries,  which  thoroughly  drain  the  surface  of  the 
county,  and  furnishes  running  stock  water  over  a  large  part  of  the 
connty.  Along  these  streams  grow  a  fine  quality  of  timber,  in  quan- 
tities suflSciently  abundant  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  county  for  build- 
ing purposes,  fencing,  fuel,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  as  far  as  hard 
wood  can  be  used. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  usually  grow  in  this  latitude,  and  are  produced  in 
abundant  quantities  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  Apples,  cher- 
ries and  the  small  fruits  succeed  best. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  county,  in  about  1828,  up  to  about 
1845,  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt  was  manufactured  on  the  Salt  Fork,  six 
miles  west  of  Danville,  to  supply  this  and  adjoining  counties  with  salt. 
A  well  was  sunk  about  twenty  feet  deep,  which  furnished  a  strong 
biine,  from  which  was  made  about  five  thousand  bushels  of  salt  annu- 
ally.   The  works  are  now  abandoned. 

A  large  quantity  and  good  quality  of  building  stone  is  found  at  Dan- 
ville, the  county  seat.  In  the  Southwest  part  of  the  county  large 
quantities  of  limestone  are  found,  but  no  one  has  engaged  in  the  manu- 
factnre  of  lime  to  any  great  extent. 

The  great  source  of  mineral  wealth  in  this  county  is  coal.  At  least 
three-fourths  of  the  county  is  underlaid  with  a  good  quality  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  the  upper  vein  of  which  is  about  seven  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coal  crops  out  along  the  blnflFs,  at  Danville,  and  for  fully  fifteen 
miles  west.  Back  from  the  streams,  on  the  upland,  this  vein  of  coal 
lays  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  easily 
reached  by  shaft — water  or  quicksand  oflFering  but  little  hindrance, 
tinder  this  seam  of  coal  is  two  feet  of  fire  clay,  and  still  farther  down 
are  said  to  be  two  other  veins  of  coal  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be 
mined,  but  these  have  never  been  worked.  Cannel  coal  in  small 
quantities  has  also  been  found  at  Danville. 

Coal  is  used  in  the  county,  almost  exclusively,  for  fuel  and  for 
making  steam.  The  amount  of  coal  annually  mined  in  this  county  is 
not  far  from  two  hundred  thousand  tons,  worth,  at  the  mines,  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  is  con- 
sumed in  the  county,  and  the  remainder  is  shipped  by  rail  to  other  parts 
of  this  State,  and  to  Indiana. 

Although  this  county  is  well  adapted  to  engage  in  manufacturing 
pursuits,  having  inexhaustible  quantities  of  cheap  fuel,  and  well  sup- 
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plied  with  timber  and  water,  yet  her  citizens  are  mainly  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

There  are  in  the  county  one  foundry  and  machine  shop,  two  woolen 
factories,  ten  steam  flouring  mills,  about  twenty  steam  saw  mills,  and 
a  number  of  wagon  and  carriage  shops.  Perhaps  one-half  the  wagons 
and  carriages  used  in  the  county  are  manufactured  in  distant  localities 
and  shipped  here  for  sale,  and  all  the  agricultural  implements  are 
brought  from  other  points.  This  being  a  very  large  county,  and  so 
extensively  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  trade  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments has  assumed  vast  proportions. 

The  coal  and  agricultural  productions  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
railroad  companies.  We  have  already  completed  the  Toledo,  Wabasli 
and  Western,  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western,  the  Chicago, 
Danville  and  Vincennes,  and  the  Danville  and  Terre  Haute  Heads. 
The  Danville  and  Paris,  Charleston  and  Danville,  Danville,  Olney 
and  Ohio  River  Railroads,  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  roads  contemplated. 

All  of  these  roads  center  at  Danville — a  city  of  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  principal  coal-mining  district,  and  the  great  manufac- 
turing city — that  is  to  be. 

Besides  Danville,  we  have  fifteen  towns  and  villages,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Fairmount,  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  a  town 
of  about  six  hundred  inhabitants.  It  contains  three  churches,  one 
graded  school,  one  steam  flouring  mill,  etc.  From  this  point  more 
grain  is  shipped  than  any  other  in  the  county. 

Georgetown,  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  six  hundred,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  country  of  unbounded 
fertility. 

Rossville,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  three  hundred,  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful,  rich  country, 
and  has,  in  and  around  it,  some  of  the  most  extensive  stock  raisers  of 
the  county.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  county  is  prairie,  generally  high, 
rolling  or  undulating. 

The  great  need  of  the  county  is  manufactures.     Our  Agricultural 

Society  is  healthy  and  vigorous.     Our  coal  fields  are  being  rapidly 

developed.     Our  farmers  are  enterprising  and  thrifty.    Railroads  and 

towns  are  being  built,  and  all  are  striving  to  develop  the  great  natural 

resources  which  the  God  of  Nature  has  showered  down  upon  us  with 

such  unbounded  proftision ;  and  all  are  expecting  the  day  when  Ye^ 

milion  county  will  be  the  banner  county  in  the  banner  State  of  t^e 

Union. 

J,  H.  OAKWOOD, 
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UNION  COUNTY. 

OFFICEES  FOR  1871. 

President — John  S.  Lawver,  Cobden. 

Vice  Fresidtnts — M.  A.  Goodman,  James  K.  Walton,  Anna ;  George 
W.  Fink,  Jonesboro. 

Corresponding  Secretcmf — ^Thomas  F.  Bonton,  Jonesboro. 

Recording  Secretary — Joseph  H.  Samson,  Jonesboro. 

Treaeurer — John  E.  Naill,  Jonesboro. 

JExeciUive  ^Com/ndttee — ^Panl  Frick,  Daniel  Hileman,  Benjamin  F. 
Hnnsaker,  Jefferson  S.  Ury  and  Adam  Cruse. 

Fair  held  at  Jonesboro,  September  12th  to  16th,  1871.  Number  of 
entries,  1,091 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $873  75. 

Union  county  is  composed  entirely  of  woodland.    About  one-fourth 

of  the  county  is  situated  in  Mississippi  Bottom,  and  is  excellent  com 

Isnd.    Large  quantities  are  shipped  by  boat  every  year  to  New  Orleans. 

It  can  be  shipped  at  the  same  rate  from  Cairo  or  St.  Louis.  This  makes 

their  crop   of  com  worth  from  10  to  16  cents  more  than  if  it  were  on 

the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad,  and  had  to  be  shipped  via  Cairo.    The 

balance  of  the  county  is  hill  land,  and  also  heavily  timbered.     Some  of 

it  is  very  broken.    Most  of  it  is  well  adapted  to  raising  winter  wheat, 

corn,  oats,    barley,  Irish  potatoes,   sweet  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of 

garden  vegetables.    The  higher  ridges  are  well  adapted  to  raising 

peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

Cobden,  situated  four  and  onehalf  miles  from  the  Jackson  county 
Une,  is  the  great  fruit  shipping  station  of  the  I.  C.  K.  B.  There  has 
been  as  many  as  nine  car  loads  of  strawberries  shipped  from  Cobden 
in  one  day.  The  fruit  growers  around  Cobden  had  let  the  ground  in 
strawberries  diminish  for  the  last  few  years,  but  within  the  last  year 
have  taken  a  new  start.  The  quantity  of  peaches  shipped  from  Union 
county  was  inamense  in  the  year  1871.  On  one  or  two  days  they  ship- 
ped twenty -two  car  loads  of  peaches  from  Cobden,  and  averaged  over 
twenty  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Large  quantities  of  early  apples  are  every 
year  shipped  to  Chicago  and  other  Northern  markets. 

Dongola,  situated  two  miles  from  the  Pulaski  county  line,  is  noted 
for  the  amount  of  country  produce,  which  is  bought  and  shipped  to 
Cairo  and  other  markets.  It  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the  best  farmers 
of  Union  connty. 

*The  stock  of  horses  in  our  county  is  much  better  than  cattle.     In  the 
valuation  of  stock  by  the  assessor  of  1871,  the  average  value  of  horses 
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in  Union  county  is  higher  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State.    Ve 

either  have  good  horses  or  a  more  honorable  assessor  than  in  many 

other  counties  in  the  State.    We  also  have  a  very  good  stock  of  jacks 

and  mules,  and  the  highest  valuation  of  any  county  in  the  State.    Our 

show  of  jacks  and  mules  at  our  Fair  was,  perhaps,  quite  as  good  as  at 

the  State  Fair.  ,  In  cattle  we  had  no  comparison. 

Our  county  wheat  has  taken  the  first  premium  in  London,  and 

wherever  it  has  been  placed  on  exhibition,  except  at  the  Illinois  State 

Fair,  when  held  at  Peoria. 

J.  fl.  SAMSOI^S 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

OFFICERS  FOB  1871. 

President — Joseph  T.  Fleming,  Fairfield. 

Vice-Presidents — N.  0.  Alexander,  Peter  Cox  and  William  HL  Kob- 
inson,  Fairfield. 

Secretary — Oliver  Holmes,  Fairfield. 

Treasfivrer — Edward  Bonham,  Fairfield. 

Directors — O.  P.  Patterson,  Solomon  Koontz,  Ewing  Young,  Wil- 
liam ShaeflTer,  John  Sparr,  Edward  S.  Black,  R  P.  Hanna,  William  J. 
Sailor,  John  L.  Handley  and  Adam  Rinard. 

Fair  held  at  Fairfield,  October  10,  11, 12  and  13, 1871.  Number  of 
entries,  599  ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $1,000. 

Our  Society  was  organized  July  4,  1855.  Meetings  by  call  of 
President.  Fairs  generally  held  October  1st  to  15th.  Society  not  in 
debt  Own  40  acres,  22  inclosed,  and  expect  to  inclose  the  balance 
during  the  coming  year.  Good  fence,  hall,  and  track  of  one-half  mile. 
Water  plenty.  Shade,  stalls  (boxed),  and  a  large  and  commodious 
amphitheater,  with  booths  underneath. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  our  county  are  on  the 
increase.  Its  area  is  30  by  24  miles — about  two-thirds  prairie  and  one- 
third  good  timber  land.     The  soil  is  good  (black  sandy). 

The  crops  cultivated  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  castor  beans,  flax, 
tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  Of  fruits,  the  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  grape, 
cherry,  strawberry,  gooseberry,  currant  and  blackberry,  are  in  abund- 
ance. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  do  well,  except  when  we  have  a  drouth. 
Surplus  of  crops  shipped  to  market 
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Nnmber  of  live  dtock  returned  by  assesBor,  for  1871 : 

Honef 7,652 

OalUe 18,682      ^ 

Moke  and  asset 1,186 

Sheep S1,79S 

Hogi 28,696 

Carriages  and  wagons,  2,290 ;  clocks  and  watches,  1,848 ;  pianos,  19. 

Diseases — hog  cholera.  No  diseases  at  present  among  any  other 
8tock. 

The  towns  in  the  county  are :  Fairfield,  Jeffersonnlle,  Johnson- 
yQIe,  Mt.  Erie,  Massilon,  Enterprise,  Middleton,  Scottsville,  Bamhill| 
Cisne,  Binard. 

OLIVER  HOLMES, 


WOODFORD  COUNTY. 

.     ...  OFFICERS  FOR  187U 

President — Henry  C.  Dent,  Metamora. 

Yioe-Prmdrnt — James  6.  Whitmire,  Metamora. 

Secretary — Edward  Kipp,  Metamora. 

Treasurer — John  W.  Page,  Metamora. 

Directors — Isaac  Snyder,  Spring  Bay  ;  Peter  A.  Coen,  Metamora ; 
H.  Hazen,  Metamora. 

Fair  held  at  Metamora,  September  12, 13, 14  and  15, 1871.  Number 
<^  entries,  747 ;  amount  paid  as  premiums,  $2,048. 


WHITESIDE  COUNTY. 

OFHOERS  FOR  1871. 

V.  Seeley,  Portland. 
Vtce-J^retident— Ralph  Sage,  Erie. 
Secretary — ^Merritt  Greene,  Jr.,  Sterling. 
Treasurer — ^Robert  W.  Smith,  Sterling. 

Directors— O.  0.  Boill,  R  M.  Besse,  D.  O.  Coe,  J.  F.  Coe,  S.  Har- 
yey ,  B.  Davis,  E.  Brookfield,  J.  F.  Martin,  J.  Pratt 

VoL  m— 64 


\ 
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Fair  held  at  Sterling*    ITomber  of  entrififly  3,000;  3iiioiu^  paid  as 
premiums,  $3,500. 

Our  Fairs  of  1870-11  were  grand  successes — well  attended,  and  a 
large  number  of  entries.  Our  exhibition  of  stock  in  1871  was  the  beet 
I  ever  saw  at  a  County  Fair,  and,  indeed,  would  compare  favorably 
with  many  State  Fairs.  Our  county  has  a  total  area  of  about  690 
square  miles.  The  soil  in  the  main  is  a  rich  prdrie,  with  some  valu- 
able timber — ^is  ftdrly  ad^)ted  to  com  and  stock  raising,  as  well  as  the 
Buccessfal  growth  of  an  abundance  of  fruit  Apples  were  in  so  great 
a  supply  in  the  fall  of  1871 »  that  thousands  of  bushels  of  choice  varie- 
ties  of  picked  winter  fruit  sold  at  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel 

The  dairy  interest  is  large,  and  increasing  yearly.  Bock  Biver 
buttei-,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  stream  flowing  throDgh  the 
county,  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  many  markets.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  small  number  of  entries  in  dairy  products,  I  would  state 
that  while  our  buildings  for  other  purposes  are  quite  complete,  there  is 
none  suitable  for  this. 

The  following  is  the  linmber  of  entries  for  1871 : 

Cattle,  thoroaghbred  bulls ^ « 27 

«•         *•         cows ..•♦.    at 

**    natives  and  crosses  ........... , • ..••• 89 

Calves la 

Total 100 

Horses,  draft • • %i 

*♦      all  work , 47 

'*      carriage. ..••••••.. •••••« #7 

Total... 18S 

Sheep .'....•••••^.•••k. »•••••«.  p... «••.«••••••     16 

Swine .•••...••• 75 

Farm  products , 129 

Poultry 18 

Agricultural  implements • • .•• ISO 

Fruit...". U 

Preserved fr u its  and jeUies .•••. • 4S4 

Flowers «•.••••«•••.••.•«••...«..•«••.«. • 101 

Painting  and  drawing • • • « tl 

Household  fabrics • • ...•• 40 

Needle,  sheU,  wax  and  rustic  work.  .,»•.•• .••••«....» •..••««  «••...  149 

Natural  history ...•••« « • IS 

Dairy  products « 18 

Cooking • 6ft 

Household  implements • ..••*••••••••     16 

lieolianic  arts  .«•.,...;. 80 

Miscellaneous ..•••.•  ...  • •  ••••••••••  ..•...«•  -••••••     SO 

Total  entries 1^«T9 
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Onr  county  is  attaining  considerable  prominence  in  its  manufactures, 
(be  principal  point  being  Sterling,  where  an  immense  water-power 
giyes  employment  to  over  $1,000,000  capital.  We  invite  to  competi- 
tion to  our  Fairs  the  adjoining  counties  of  Lee,  OarroU  and  Ogle.  The 
average  daily  attendance,  in  1871 ,  was  variously  estimated  at  Irom 
8,000  to  10,000.  Our  mining  interest  is  represented  by  the  Sterling 
Mineral  Paint  Company,  large  quantities  of  their  paint  being  shipped 
daily  to  various  points,  both  East,  West  and  South. 

Onr  Fairs  show  an  increase  in  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and 
flheep,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  breeds. 

MEERITT  GREENE,  Jb., 


THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Legislature  of  this  State,  at  its  twenty-seventh  session,  passed 
"  An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  State  of  Bli- 
nois,"  which  was  approved  April  17, 1871,  and  became  a  law  July  Ist 
thereafter.  It  provided  that  the  business  of  the  Department  so  created 
should  be  conducted  by  a  Board,  to  be  styled  the  "  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,"  which  was  to  consist  of  a  President,  as  many  Vice-Presi- 
dents as  there  are,  or  from  time  to  time  may  be.  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  and  the  last  ex-President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture ;  and,  further,  that — 

The  first  Board  of  Agriculture  under  this  act  shall  consist  of  the  present  President^  Vio^ 
Presidents^  and  the  last  ex-President  of  The  (present)  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  who 
shall  hold  their  positions  respectively  until  the  second  Monday  of  January,  1878.  *  •  * 
*  *  *  The  Treasurer  and  Secretaiy  of  The  Ulinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  prettot, 
shall,  respectively,  be  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  hold 
their  positions  the  same  time  as  members  of  the  Board. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  recited,  and  by-laws  by  itself  enacted,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  accepted  the 
trust  imposed,  and  re-organized  as  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  ceased  to  exist. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  and  the  further  one,  that  the  volumes  of 
Reports  containing  a  history  of  the  struggles  and  achievements  of  the 
far-seeing  and  large  hearted  men  who  devoted  so  much  of  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  and 
the  measures  adopted  for  placing  it  on  the  highway  to  its  unprece- 
dented success,  are  out  of  print,  it  has  been  thought  an  act  of  justice 
to  epitomize  the  material  portions  of  the  proceedings,  that,  otherwise, 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 

S«»me  of  those  identified  with  the  organization  and  early  working* 
of  the  Society  are  now  resting  from  their  labors,  "  where  the  tree  o^ 
Life  is  blooming,"  though  most  of  them  still  live  to  enjoy  the  firdts  oi 
their  well-directe6  toil. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION';OF  A  STATE 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


SPBureFiBLD,  January  6,  1868. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Agrionltnre,  convened  at  Springfield 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1863,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  ^^  State 
Agricultural  Society,"  James  McConnell,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Charles  W.  Ohatterton  was  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

The  following  names  were  presented  as  delegates  to  the  Convention: 

Whiteside  Oountt. — ^L.  S.  Pennington. 

Piatt. — H.  0.  Johns. 

La  Salle. — 0.  E.  Potter,  Bronson  Murray,  L.  W.  Weston,  T.  L. 

Bollock. 

Mabion. — I.  N.  Haynie,  Jas.  T.  Dwyer,  J.  M.  Oglesby,  0.  W. 
Webster,  A.  J.  Piercy. 

MoBOAN. — J.  B.  Turner,  W.  H.  Hartly,  Corridon  Cox. 

Sangamon. — A.  G.  Hemdon,  A.  B.  Oast,  J.  0.  Orowder,  Simeon 
Francis,  A.  B.  McConnell,  James  McConnell,  G.  L.  Lumsden,  F. 
Dychus,  C.  W.  Chatterton,  Job  Fletcher. 

Lee. — James  Bumey,  A.  E.  Whitney. 

Od  motion,  all  persons  feeling  an  jmterest  in  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing were  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
report  officers  for  the  Convention:  Messrs.  Murray,  Johns,  Dwyer, 
Turner  and  McConnell. 

The  Committee  recommended  for  President,  L.  W.  Weston,  of  La- 
Salle;  Vice-President,  L.  S.  Pennington,  Whiteside;  Secretary,  C.  W. 
Webster,  Marion  ;  which  report  was  adopted  by  the  Convention.         * 

A  communication  was  received  from  John  A.  Kennicott. 

On  motion,  Bronson  Murrj^r,  H.  C.  Johne,  I.  N.  Haynie,  J.  N. 
Brown,  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  L.  S.  Pennington,  Corridon  Cox  and  F. 
Arenz,  were  appointed  by  the  chair  a  Committee  of  eight  to  draft  a 
Constitution  for  "  The  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society." 

The  meeting,  after  hearing  addresses  Irom  Prof.  Turner,  Hpn.  Silas 
L  Bryan  and  others,  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentativee,  ^t  7  o'dock  P.  M. 
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XYXIflirO  BABfilOH. 

Convention  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion,  tlie  Convention  appointed  James  McBomej  and  James 
T.  Dwyer,  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  r^>orted  the  foDowing 
Constitution ;  which  was  read,  amended  and  adopted : 

OONSTITUTIOir  OF  THS  ILUirOIS  8TAT1  AORIOnLTURAL  SOOmT. 

'  The  Style  of  this  Society  shall  be  **The  Illinois  State  Agriculturtl  Society.**  Its  object 
shall  be  the  promotion  of  Agricnltare,  Horticaltnre,  Mannfactares,  Kechanios  and  HonsehiM 
Arts. 

Sbotion  1.  The  Society  shaU  consist  of  sach  citizens  of  this  State  as  shall  signifjr»  bj 
writing,  their  wishes  to  become  members,  and  shall  paj,  on  subscribing,  not  less  (bin  oat 
dollar,  and  one  dollar  annuallj  thereafter;  also  of  bonotaiy  and  oorreipondmg  aemben. 
The  Presidents  of  Ooonty  or  other  Agricultural  Societies  in  this  State,  or  a  delegate  fron 
each,  shall  be,  oxj^iao,  members  of  this  Society. 

Sio.2.  The  offieeri  of  tlie  dodety  shall  consist  of  a  IVtsideit,  nine  Yioe-P^reridenti  («• 
to  be  located  in  each  Congressional  district),  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Ooiresponding  Secre- 
tary, a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executiye  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named  and  the 
ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  a  General  Committee,  one  of  the  members  of  which  shill 
be  located  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the' State. 

CbK.  8.  The  Recording  -Secretary  shall  keep  the  miautei  of  the  Society.  The  Cotrespooii' 
ing  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence  with  other  Societies,  with  indiridualB  and  vith 
the  General  Committees,  In  the  fhrtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Skg.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  ^ds  of  the  Society,  and  disbone  them  on  the  orfer 
of  the  President  of  the  Executive  Committee,  countersigned  by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and 
shall  m&ke  their  report  of  receipts  &nd  expenditures  at  the  bienidal  meeting. 

8m.  0.  The  lliecutive  Committee  shall  take  diarge  of  and  distribute  and  prmem  sH 
seeds,  phmts,  books,  models,  eta,  wliioh  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Sodety,  and  thaU  ban, 
also,  the  charge  of  all  conmiunieations  designed  or  calculated  for  pablication;  and,  so  fiv  if 
they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  correct,  arrange  and  publish  the  same  in  such  m^niMir  and 
form  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

Sia  6.  The  Qeneral  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  Society  in  Goaatisi 
ii%  iHiich  they  shall,  respeotiTely,  veside,  and  will  constitute  a  tnedium  of  oommimieatkNi  bs* 
tween  the  Executive  Conuniltee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sia  7.  There  shall  be  a  biennial  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  third  day  of  the  eeasion  of 
the  Legislature,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  at  which  time  all  officers  shall  be  elected  bym^oritj, 
and  by  ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  Genend  Committee  ft>r  the  counties,  which  may  be  tp- 
pointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  ehall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  wlii^  bi^ 
occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  during  the  interval.  Extra  meetings  may  be  coavearf 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  Nine  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  traaaaotMA  of 
business. 

Sio.  8.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  at  such  time  and  pboe  if 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive  Committee^ 

Sko.  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  ef  the  meoiben  nttir*- 
ing  any  biennial  meeting. 
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The  foUoiring  resolution  was  adopted : 

Bmohfed,  That  the  Conatitntion  be  preaontod  to  the  members  of  the  OonfeniSoii,  tliat  tiiej 
maj  enroll  tkemael^ee  u  members  of  **The  Illinois  Stele  Aj^ultural  fiodetj/'  under  its 
proTisions. 

Whereupon  the  following  persons  enrolled  theznselyes,  and  paid 
their  initiation  fee  of  $1 : 

Adams  County — John  Wood,  David  Wol^  Michael  Collins. 

Cook — John  A.  Kennicott 

Jefferson — John  Wilbanka. 

La8aUo—TL.  L.  Bullock,  S.  W.  Weston,  Bronson  Murray,  W. 
Chermesero. 

Lee—Zwoi^  McBumey,  A.  R.  Whitney. 

Morgan — J.  B.  Turner,  W.  Brown,  W.  H.  Hartley,  Oorridon  Oox, 
Edward  Lusk. 

jp«>r»a— Smith  Fry,  E.  N.  PowelL 

Fiatt^'K.  C.  Johns,  J.  Brittenham,  John  G.  Hubbard* 

Pike — ^W.  Boss. 

FuUon — W.  BL  Johnson. 

Oreene — Giles  H.  Turner. 

Du  Page — ^Lewis  Ellsworth. 

Macon — H.  Prather. 

Winnebago — G.  HaskelL 

Jforiw— Silas  Bryan,  O.  W.  Webster,  J.  M.  Oglesby,  J.  T.  Dwyer, 
IJrial  Mills,  Jesse  Ray,  A.  J.  Fiercy.  ) 

Maooupin — J.  M.  Palmer. 

McZean — ^Asahel  Gridley,  J.  E.  McOlun,  W.  F^  JC  A|*ny,  George 
Young. 

Sangamon — A.  B.  McConnell,  Alonzo  Holcomb,  S.  B.  Opdycke,  J, 
N.  Brown,  J.  A.  Pickrell,  A.  B.  Oast,  A.  G.  Hemdon,  Pascal  P.  Enos, 
0.  W.  Ohatterton,  J.  B.  Pirkins. 

St.  Clair—W.  H.  Benostt 
Warren — E.  A.  Paine. 
Whiteside — L.  S.  Pennington. 

Menard^T.  L.  Harris. 

i2ef(>&p«d;  That  the  names  of  tbe  menibefi  of  the  Soole^  he  eelledi  and  th^ 
elect  officers. 

Whereupon, 

James  N.  Brown,  of  Sangamoi^  county,  was  elected  President 
Geo.  N.  Haskell  of  Winnebago  county.  Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  of 
Cook,  J.  E.  McClun  of  McLean,  Smith  Fry  of  Peoria,  M.  Collins  of 
Adams,  Francis  Arenz  of  Cass,  H.  C.  Johns  of  Piatt,  C.  W.  Webster 
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of  Marion,  and  I.  Mitchell  of  :Wayne,  fit>m  the  sereral  Oongressional 
districts,  were  elected  Vice-Presidents. 

Pascal  P.  Enos,  of  Sangamon  county,  was  elected  Becording 
Secretary. 

Bronson  Murray,  of  La  Salle  county,  was  elected  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

E.  N.  Powell,  of  Peoria  county,  was  elected  Treasurer. 

BMobted,  That  the  Society  apply  to  our  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  one  thoosand 
dollars  a  year,  for  two  years,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  apply  for 
said  grant 

Reiolvedf  That  the  Committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  Chair,  be  instructed  to  draft  a  cba^ 
ter  for  the  Society,  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Whereupon  the  Chair  appointed,  as  said  Committee,  I.  IT.  Haynie 
of  Marion  county,  Bronson  Murray  of  La  Salle  county,  and  H.  0.  JohM 
of  Piatt  county. 

Huohfedf  That  the  Chab  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  to  draft  an  Agricultural  addmi  t» 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Chair  appointed,  as  said  Committee,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  Wn. 
Brown,  and  T.  L.  Harris. 

Haolvedf  That  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  Cona- 
tion, be  printed,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Society  be  furnished  with  a  copy. 

Jietolvedt  That  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  ftii 
city,  and  in  aU  the  papers  in  the  State  friendly  to  the  cause. 

L.  W.  WESTON,  Chairman. 
C.  W.  Websteb,  Secretary. 

James  M.  Bubkby, 
James  T.  Dwteb, 

Aiiistant  Seeretariei, 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  first  biennial  meeting  of  the  ^'Illinois  State  Agricaltnral  Sod 
ety"  was  held  on  the  26th  of  May,  1858,  at  the  "American  Honse,* 
Springfield. 

Capt  Jas.  N.  Brown,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Simeon  Francis  was  appointed  Secretary,  pro  tern. 

Dr.  Kennicott  moved  that  the  Society  hold  their  first  annual  Stod 
Show  and  Fair  the  ensuing  fall ;  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Among  other  resolutions  passed,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  can  hold  its  annual  Fairs  at  no  place  which  will  not  pay  the  eib- 
penses  of  ground,  fixtures  and  police. 

Jie$olvedy  That  $1,600  be  appropriated  for  premiums. 

Jiaolv&dy  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  this  Society  to  pay  any  promi- 
luns  in  money,  except  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  indispensable ;  and  tha 
such  premiums  be  paid  in  books,  plate  and  other  suitable  testimonials. 

Rndvedy  That  all  exhi biters  shall  become  members  of  this  Society,  with  the  exception  of 
ladies,  and  that  their  contributions  for  exhibition  shall  be  admitted  without  fee. 

Jiesolvedf  That  the  entrance  fee  shall  be  fixed  at  twenty-fire  cents. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  and  Awarding  Committees 
were  appointed  at  this  meeting,  on  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  names  of  Superintendents  of  Departments 
for  Fair  of  1863 : 

JiSBB  Rir Karion  oounty Department  1 • 

C.  W.  WxBSTKR* Marioncounty. ......  '*  2.. 

J.  McCoNNXLL Sangamon  oounty "  8 

J.  McCoNNSxx ...Sangamon county **        '4 

J.  MoCoNNBLL .Sangamon  coimty **  6 

WkHaskill •••••Winnebago  county...,         **  6 ; 

J.  A.  ExNNiooTT Cook  county '*  *J 

B.  B.  FxLLOWs •.La  Salle  oounty. ......         **  8 

C.  W.  CHATTEBTON.tf Sangamon[coimty **  9 

Db.  H.  C.  Johns. Piatt  county '*  10  and  12  .... 

Brovson  Mubrat .La  Salle  county.. .  •  • . .         '*         11 

C.  M.  Yam  DiRxer Sangamon  county. . .  .Superintendent  of  Grounds.  • 

The  premiums  awarded  at  this  Fair  were  diplomas. 

The  citizens  of  Springfield  having  complied  with  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Fair  was  to  be  held,  by  subscribing  one  thousand  dollars  to 
defray  expenses,  the  Fair  was  held,  commencing  on  the  11th  day  of 
October,  1853,  on  the  grounds  of  the  ^'Sangamon  County  Agricultural 
Association." 


SECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  EXE0T7TIYE  BOABD. 


Fair  Grounds,  Sprinoviild,  October  10,  1868. 

P.  P.  Enos,  Recording  Secretary,  resigned  his  position,  and  Simeon 
Francis  was  elected  by  the  Board  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

After  the  payment  of  the  premiums  and  the  other  expenses  incident 
to  holding  a  Fair,  there  was  a  balance  left  in  the  treasury  of  $111  80, 
and  plate  costing  the  Society  $1,331  60,  besides  purchasing,  for  the 
use  of  the  Society,  a  large  tent,  which  cost  $300. 
VoL  m— 66 
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SECOND  STATE  FAIB^THIRD  MEEnNG  OF  EXEOUTIVE  OOMMITTEE. 


Sprinofiild,  Jtmuwry  S,  18M. 

Capt.  Jas.  N.  Brown,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Springfield  was  the  point  selected  for  holding  the  Fair  of  1854,  the 
citizens  to  famish  the  grounds  on  which  the  Fair  of  1853  was  held,  and 
to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash. 

The  Fair  wae  fixed  to  commence  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  but 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Capt.  J.  N.  Brown,  by  his  proclamation, 
issued  August  dth,  postponed  it  to  commence  on  the  3d  of  October. 

A  trial  of  harvesting  and  mowing  machines  was  ordered  to  be  hdd 
at  Bloomington,  under  the  direction  of  Vioe-President  McClun. 

A  trial  of  corn  planters  and  grain  drills  was  ordered  to  be  held  at 
Jacksonville,  under  the  direction  of  Vice-President  Arenz,  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  May. 

Three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums at  the  Fair  of  1«54:. 


FOURTH  MEETING  OF  EXECUnVE  GOIOOTTEB. 


Speikofisld,  S^pkmher  80,  18M. 

Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  in  the  chair. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  Superintendents  of  Departments 
for  Fair  of  1864:,  appointed  on  the  grounds : 

Uriel  Mills Marion  oountj Cattle ••.... 

C.  W.  Webstir Marion  county Horses ... 

P.  P.  Enos .; ...Sangamon  county, Sheep...,. 

J.  0.  Gbowder ....••.. .....Sangamon  county Swine • 

A.  B.  McCoNNELL • Sangamon  county .Poultry 

H.  Bristol Sangamon  county Needle  Work,  etc 

H.  Grimslet. .Sangamon  county. .Farm  Products 

B.  F.  Fox Sangamon  county •  •  .Farming  Implements 

G.  W.  Chattsrton. Sangamon  county Metalic  Fabrics 

Charles  Eknmioott Cook  county HorUoulture 

Francis  Arenz Superintendent  of 

T.  G.  Taylor Assistant  Superintendeal. . 

E.  Radford .....Chief  of  Police 


• . . « . 
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A  resolution  was  passed,  unanimously,  denonncing  political  leaders 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  iDdnstrial  classes,  daring 
Fair  week,  to  discuss  subjects  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

BroDson  Murray  tendered  his  resignation  as  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  Dr.  John  A.  Kennicott  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

During  Fair  week  the  Executive  Committee  held  mass  meetings  of 
the  Society  at  the  State  House,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  interests  of  the 
State.  Those  meetings  were  largely  attended,  the  subjects  presented 
for  discussion  being,  "  Sectarian  Schools  and  the  Education  of  Farm- 
ers'Sons,"  "  TTnderdraining,"  *' Injurious  Insects,"  "  Fruit  Culture," 
" Durability  of  Timber,"  and  "Industrial  Education,  on  the  plan  as 
presented  by  the  Industrial  League." 


FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
It  being  th«  Third  Winter  Meeting. 


SpRiNoriKLD,  January  %  1866. 

The  President,  Capt.  J.  N.  Brown,  in  the  chair. 

Kennial  reports  of  the  different  officers  were  presented. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Capt  J.  N.  Brown's  term  of  oflSce  being  about  to  expire,  he  pre- 
MQted  an  address,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  financial  condition 
rf  the  Society,  showing  that : 

The  grosB  receipts  for  1863  were |4,'751  20 

**  «  1864     " 6,844  86 

$11,096  06 

The  grou  expeoditurefl  for  1853 $8,898  49 

"  «*  1864 7,086  76 

10,984  26 

fiaknce $111  80 

-Besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate  and  other  property  belong- 
ng  to  the  Society ;  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of 
H,766  30. 

The  meeting,  after  seventy-one  persons  signed  the  Constitution  and 
^d  their  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  then  proceeded  to  the  election  •f 
€cerB  for  the  years  1855  and  1856. 
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Whereupon  the  following  persons  were  declared  duly  elected : 

Dr.  Harvet  C.Johns... Piatt  county President 

John  Oaok .-. • .  Waukegan Yioe-President  let  District. 


Liwis  Ellsworth Naperville 

William  Strawn , Ottawa 

Smith  Fry Peoria 

W  iLLiAM  Ross *. Pittsfield 

Francis  Arekz • Arenzville 

John  M.  Blackburn ..Paris..... 

C.  W.  Wkbstwi Salem 

P.  L.  Ward Equality 

John  A.  Kennicott Coolc  county Corresponding  Secretary. . 

SiMKON  Francis Springfield Recording  Secretaiy. 

John  Williams «... .Springfield  ...... .Treasurer 


t  ( 

C  ( 
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2d  District. 
8d  District. 
4th  District. 
0th  District. 
6th  Distrid 
Yth  District. 
8th  District. 
9th  District. 


SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  S»c<md  Biennial  Meeting. 


Springfuld,  Jamwry  4,  1B55. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Johns,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  for  the  third  annual  Fair  were 
appointed,  as  follows  : 

Capt.  J.  N.  Brown Cattk. 

C.  W.  Webster  and  Smith  Frt Hones. 

Jamk8  M.  Blackburn Sheep,  Swine  and  Ponltrr. 

William  Ross Fanning  Implements. 

Francis  Arenz , Products  of  Farm,  Daiiy,  Orchard  and  Garden. 

John  Gage Manufactured  ArUcles. 

Lewis  Ellsworth Works  of  Art. 

Each  Superintendent  of  Department  was  authorized  to  make  out  the 
Premium  List,  and  to  select  Awarding  Committees  for  their  respective 

Classes. 

By-laws  for  the  future  government  of  the  Society,  and  the  manage> 
ment  of  Fairs,  were  reported  and  adopted,  and  five  thousand  dollars 
was  appropriated  for  premiums. 

This  was  a  very  important  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee — i 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  adopted  having  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  conducting  of  the  State  Fairs  to  a  system  and  order  noil 
exhibited  in  the  first  two  Fairs. 
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The  President,  ex-President,  Eecording  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
were  empowered  to  select  the  next  point  for  holding  the  third  annnal 
Fair,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  not  now  provided 

for. 


SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Trsmont  House,  Chicago,  OeUber  6,  1856. 

President  H.  0.  Johns  in  the  chair. 

The  third  State  Fair,  held  at  Chicago  in  1855,  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess in  every  respect — ^the  entries  being  more  numerous,  and  the  attend- 
ance much  larger  than  at  the  two  first  Fairs.  The  gate  receipts 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  $12,735,  which  sum,  considering 
that  the  entrance  fee  was  only  25  cents,  shows  that  there  must  have 
been  an  immense  interest  felt,  by  the  people  in  the  Northern  portions 
of  the  State,  in  the  success  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, at  this  Fair,  was  its  decided  indorsement  of  the  merits  of  the 
Osage  Orange  for  hedging  purposes — recommending  it  to  the  farmers 
of  Illinois  in  a  special  resolution. 

During  the  Fair  Hon.  David  J.  Baker  delivered  one  of  the  best 
addresses,  on  the  History  and  Agriculture  of  Illinois,  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  State. 


EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
U  belsf  the  Foartli  Winter  Meeting. 


SpRiKonELD,  January  9,  180^. 

President  H.  0.  Johns  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer  showed  a  balance,  in  favor  of  the  Society,  of 
15,204  20. 

Six  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  pay  premiums  at  the  fourth 
annual  Fair. 
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The  following  Superintendents  of  Departments  were  appointed : 

William  Strawn Ist  Department — Cattle 

C.W.  Webster 2d  "        ^Horses , 


J.  M.  Blackburn 8d  "  — Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry  . . . , 

J.N.Brown 4th  ^*  — Agricultural  Implements  .... . 

P.  L.  Ward 6th  **  — Farm  and  Garden  Products  . . 

L.  Ellsworth • .  6th  **       — ^Fruits  and  Flowers 

J.Gaoe 7th  "  —Metals  and  Cabinet  Ware,  etc 


.**•••• 


Francis  Arenz 8th  "  — Musical  Instruments,  Fine  Arts,  etc. 

WiLLLAM  Roes 9th  "        —Textile  Fabrics 

E.  R.  Roi 10th  "        —Natural  History 

W.  F.  M.  Arnt 11th  •«       —Miscellaneous 

UrielMills 12th  <*        —Plowing  Match 


NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOMMTFTEE, 
Held  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  Fonrtli  Asnnal  Fair. 


^RiNoriELD,  April  8, 180ft. 

The  death  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  6th  Congressional  district, 
Francis  Arenz,  was  announced,  and  resolutions  passed  relative  to  de- 
ceased. 

The  city  of  Alton  having  made  the  most  satisfactory  proposals  for 
holding  the  fourth  State  Fair,  it  was  located  there,  to  commence  on  the 
80th  September. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury,  University 
of  Virginia,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  meteorological  observi- 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture — this  being  the  same  system  as  \& 
now  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  the  telegraph.  The  suggestions 
made  by  Lieut.  Maury  were  heartily  indorsed,  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, in  appropriate  resolutions. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  TransactioDft 
of  the  Society ;  which  report  is  embodied  in  the  Second  Volume  of  the 
Transactions. 

The  Hedge  question  was  fully  discussed,  and  a  Committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  whole  subject  thoroughly,  under  instructions  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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TENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTTVE  COMMITTEE. 


Alton,  October  4, 1866. 

FFesident  Johns  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  procure  a  room  in  Springfield,  in 
vhich  the  property  of  the  Society  could  be  deposited. 


ELEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  BXEOUTIYE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  regular  Winter  Meeting. 


fiPBiNaFiiLD,  January  6, 1867. 

President  Johns  in  the  chair. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  it  had  been  de- 
tennined  to  hold  a  field  trial  of  Eeapers  and  Mowers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  ex-President  Capt.  J.  N".  Brown.  The  trial  did  not  take  place ; 
bnt  scales  of  points,  as  being  in  the  right  direction,  were  established 
for  reapers,  mowers  and  combined  machines — it  being  about  the  first 
wale  of  points  laid  down  as  to  the  principles  which  should  govern 
Committees  in  passing  judgment  on  this  class  of  machines  at  com- 
peting trials. 

The  Treasurer's  report,  for  the  years  1855  and  1856,  shows  that 
there  was  received — 

At  the  Chicago  Fair,  1866 $12,786  00 

iU  tke  ABoK  Fair,  1866 9,002  96 

foul  taKrant  receiTod  from  all  souroes,  for  the  year  1866 $14, 128  80 

lotel  ezpendUores  for  1866 11,491  11 

B«oe^  Ofer  Sxpenditores $2,687  69 

^     ■ ' '  ■"■■■  ■  % 

Mie  total  amoant  receiyed  from  aU  sources,  for  ihe  year  1866,  was $9,087  96 

foul  expenditures  for  1866 8,864  78 

Receipts  over  Ezpenditares $^83  22 

tdd  Ulance  left  from  Chicago  Fair 2,687  69 

Balance  on  hand 18,820  91 

The  Constitution  was  amended,  so  that  officers  should  be  elected 
friva  ifocey  instead  of  by  ballot 
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Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  having  signed  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  paid  in  their  annual  fee  of  one  dollar,  the  Society  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  oflGlcers  for  the  years  1857  and  1858,  with  the 
following  result: 

Ctrus  W.  Webstkb • Marion  county President 


•Vice-Pres 


HoRAOX  Gapbon McHenry  county. . . 

Lewis  Ellsworth DuPage  coun^. . . . 

J.  £.  McClun • r  • .  McLean  county.  . . . 

J.  H.  Stipp Fulton  county , 

J.  W.  Singleton • Adams  county 

AjfDRCw  B.  MoCoNNXLL Saugamou  county. . , 

William  Kile Edgar  ooun^.  .... 

S.  A.  BucKMABTER .Madison  county.  •  • . 

Hawkins  S.  Ozburv • •..Peny  county , 

Sdckon  Francis Springfield Corresponding  Secretaiy. . 

Philip  Warren Springfield Recording  Secretary 

John  WillUlMS • Springfield Treasurer 


ident,  Ist  District 
2d  District 
8d  District 
4th  District 
6th  District 
6th  District 
7th  District 
8th  District 
9th  District 


TWELFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEOUTIVB  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Third  Biennia.  Moetiiig. 


gpRDfonsLD,  /(Miliary  9,  1867. 

President  0.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

Resolutions  complimentarj  to  President  Johns,  Dr.  Kennicott,  and 
the  retiring  Vice-Presidents,  were  passed. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  prenaioms 
to  be  distributed  at  the  fifth  annual  Fair. 

Kesolutions  were  adopted  prescribing  the  exact  conditions  to  be 
complied  with  by  points  at  which  the  Fair  would  be  held. 

A  memorial  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ulinois 
State  Agricultural  Society,  was  presented  to  the  Legislature ;  and  a 
book,  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  the  Society,  was  ordered. 
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THIRTEBNTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOMMITTSE. 


Sprinofisld,  Marek  4,  ISS^. 

President  C.  W,  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  fifth  annual  State  Fair  was  located  at  Peoria — to  commence  on 
the  2l8tof  September — to  continue  five  days. 

A  resolution  that  there  be  four  distinct  classes  of  thoroughbred  cat- 
tle, viz :  Durhams,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  and  Herefords,  was  passed. 

A  General  Committee  of  one  from  each  county  in  the  State,  was 
appointed. 

A  trial  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines  and  headers  was  ordered, 
to  be  held  at  Salem,  Marion  county,  some  time  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  following  Superintendents  of  Departments,  for  the  Fair  of  1857, 
were  appointed  : 

H.C1PB0H Clagi  A— Cattle 

S.  A.  BroKMASTSR Class  B — Horses 

A. B. McComrxLL .Class  C — Sheep « 

i.  B.  IfcCovNKLL. Class  D — Swine 

A.B.McCoNNSLL Class  E— Poultry 

i'  B.  McCluk , Class  F — ^Agricultural  Implements 

H.  S.  OzBURN •• Class  G — Farm  Products 

L  Ellswcmeth. ClassH — Fruits  and  Flowers 

WmjAif  Knx, , Class  I — Mechanical 

J-  W.  SnroLXTON Class  K — Music  and  Paintings 

/  H.  Stiff Class  L— Textile  Fabrics 

S*  T.  McMabtxbs .Class  M — ^Natural  Histoiy 

J(iss  P.  Rktholdb Class  N — Miscellaneous 

CjoklMiixs Class  0— Plowing  Match 

&CITH  Frt ■• .Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

A  Comiinittee  on  Farms  was  appointed,  and  books,  suitable  for  the 
payment  of  premiums  at  the  next  annual  Fair,  were  ordered  to  be 
purchased.  . 


FOURTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Held  dnrtaig  Fifth  Annual  State  Fair. 


Pkoria,  S€piember  20.  1867. 

Prerident  O.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

A  resolation  was  passed  asking  Congress  to  establish  a  Department 

>r  Board  of  A  i^ricultore. 
Vol.  Ill— 56 
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Also,  a  resolution  for  the  presentation  of  a  silver  pitcher,  worth 
fifty  dollars^  to  the  Peoria  Oonnty  Agricnltural  Society,  on  which 
was  inscribed : 

Pk«sented  to  the  Peoria  Ck>iint7  Agricaltaral  Society,  by  the  EzeootiTe  Committee  of  the 

niinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  as  a  testimonial  for  the  beautiful  manner 

in  which  they  fitted  up  the  Fair  Grounds,  for  the  FifUi  Annual  Fair. 

Smith,  Fry,  Channcey  Wood  and  W.  Comington,  Esqr's.,  wer^  each 
presented  with  a  silver  goblet  of  the  valne  of  twenty  dollars,  for  their 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Peoria  Fair. 


A  mass  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Oonrt  House,  Peoria,  during  the  week  of  the  Fair,  September  24, 1867. 

President  Webster  in  the  chair. 

A  preamble  and  resolutions  were  presented,  and  passed  unanimously, 
asking  Congress  to  grant  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  500,000  acres  of 
land,  for  the  endowment  of  educational  institutions. 


FIFTSENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEB, 
Belngthe  Sixth  Ananal  Winter  Meeting. 


Sprxnoiuld,  Jamuay  S.  ISiS. 

President  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  reported. 

The  Insane  Hospital  farm  at  Jacksonville,  to  which  was  award( 
the  first  premium,  was  ruled  out,  it  being  regarded  as  property 
longing  to  the  State,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete  wil 
private  property. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Johns  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society,  to  assemble  at  Wi 
City. 

Diplomas  were  dispensed  with  as  premiums  at  future 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  Medals  substituted. 

A  premium  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  ofiSsred  for  the  hmt 
engine,  suitable  for  plowing  and  other  work. 
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SECTIEKTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOMlflTTEB, 
BM  for  the  pnrpoM  of  lootliiff  th«  Sixth  Annnal  Ftlr. 


Spbinofxild,  Mareh  9,  1858. 

Preeident  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  sixth  annual  State  Fair  was  located  at  Centralia,  Marion  county. 
The  following  persons  were  appointed  Superintendents  of  Classes, 
at  the  Fair  to  be  held  at  Oentralia : 


ECiPKw Class  A— Cattle 

8.  A.  BvoKMASTER Class  B — Horses 

i.  B.  McComrzLL Class  C — Sheep 

i.  6.  tfcCoNHBLL.. Class  D — Swine 

A.  B.  McCovNKLL. Class  E— Poultry 

/.  £  McCLnv .  •  • Class  F — Agrlcaltaral  Implements .  • . 

H.  8.  OzBURir  Class  G — Fann  and  Garden  Products. 

i.  luswoRTB. Class  H—Fmit  and  Flowers 

WjuiamKum Class  I— Machinery 

J.  6.  YAxmus Class  E— Music  and  Paintings 

AXoDoH^LD Class  L— Textile  Fabrics. 

&T.  MoMiSTSBS Glass  M— Natural  History. 

Okk  Mills Class  N— Plowing  Match. 


SKyXNTEENTH  (CALLED)  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


President  C.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

Retched^  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  postpone  the  time  of  holding  the  State  Fair,  commencing 
I  tbe  IStb  of  September. 


BI6HTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Fair  Groukdb,  Cwttiulu,  Hqitemb&r  18,  1858. 

President  O.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  awarding  of  premiums  in  the  Miscellaneous  Department  wa9 
leferred  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  January. 
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Fawkes*  Steam  Plow  was  exhibited  at  this  Fair,  and  although  not  a 
complete  success,  the  Executive  Committee,  in  consideration  of  its 
merits,  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  inventor,  J.  W.  Fawkes. 


NINETEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  tht  Sixth  Annaal  Winter  Meeting. 


SpiaRGPiELO,  January  Ay  IS 59. 

President  0.  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

S.  Francis  was  allowed  eight  hundred  dollars,  in  consideration  of 
services  as  Con^esponding  Secretary  for  the  year  1.S58. 

The  President  was  presented  with  a  silver  pitcher  of  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars. 

Cash  receipts  at  the  Peoria  Fair,  1867 |12, 863  91 

Cash  receipts  at  the  Centralia  Fah*,  1868 6.874  75 

IVemiums  paid  at  the  Peoria  Fair,  1867 $8, 104  54 

Prexniams  paid  at  the  Centralia  Fair,  1868 6,806  20 

Total  receipts,  1867.., $16,877  91 

Total  receipts,  1868 9,884  75 

129,088  67 

Total  expenses,  1867 $14,647  89   ' 

Total  expenses,  1868 18,282  69 

27,880  08 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1869 $1,203  49 


TWENTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  helng  the  Fourth  Blenaial  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


SpRUfonELO,  January  6,  1^50. 

President  C,  W.  Webster  in  the  chair. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  nnder  the  Constitution,  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  President,  Vice-Presidents  and  officers  for  the  years 
1869  and  1860;  which  resulted  as  follows: 


*  •  8d  District. . 

4th  District. 

*  *  6th  District. 

*  *  6th  District. 
« *  7th  District, 
'  *  8th  District. 

*  <  9th  District. 
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Imwa  Ellsworth. DuPage  county President 

0.  B  Dbnio Jo  Daviess  county  ....  Vice-President  Ist  District. . 

William  H.  Van Epps. Lee  county •*         **       2d  District.. 

John  Gabrard Vermilion  county. 

A.  DuNLAP. Peoria  county 

J.  W.  Singleton .Adams  county 

S.  DuivLAP. ,  •  •  • Morgan  county 

William  Kile Edgar  county 

S.  B.  Chandler '. St  Olair  county 

H.  S.  OzBURN , .....Perry county 

John  Cook Springfield Recording  Secretary 

Simeon  Francis Springfield Corresponding  Secretary  . . . 

John  W.  Bvnn Springfield Treasurer 

The  seventh  section  of  the  Constitution  was  amended,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  all  the  members  present,  so  as  to  read : 

The  election  of  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  biennially,  on  the  Fair  Grounds  of  the 
Society,  at  the  door  of  the  office  of  the  Reoording  Secretary,  at  two  o*clock,  P.  M.,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Fair,  by  delegates  of  the  legally  organized  County  Societies  (Agricultural)  of 
this  State.  Each  one  of  ssid  Societies  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  no  more.  The 
Presidents  of  said  County  Societies  shall  be,  ex  offieioy  one  of  suid  delegates.  The  said  officers 
elect  of  the  said  Agricultural  Society  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  on 
the  second  Monday  in  January  following  their  election.  All  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  offices  of  said  Society  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Board. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  present  Constitution  and 
report  at  the  next  biennial  meeting. 


TWENTY-FIRST  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEB, 
It  being  the  Fourth  Biennfal  Meeting  of  the  Society. 


SFRiNGniLD,  Jamuury  e,  1859. 

President  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  Superintendents  of  Depart- 
ments at  the  Fair  of  1859  : 

Stsphxn  Dunlap Class  A — Cattle 

C.  W.WxBSTKR Class  B — Horses 

A.  BcwLAP    ....Class  0 — Sheep 

A.  BuNLAP Class  D — Swine 

A.  Dunlap Class  E — Poultry 

William  Kils Class  F— Mechanical 

H.  8.  OzBURiv Class  O— Farm  Products 

J.  W.  SncoLiTON « Class  H — Horticulture 

C.  B.  DiNio...^^ Class  I— Fine  ArU 
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William  H.  Y^Nlfn Class  K— Textile Fabrioi 

8.  B.  Chaitdlxr Glass  L— Natural  History 

J.  Oakrard Class  M — ^Plowing  Hatch    

John  P.  Ritholds. General  Superintendent  of  Grounds 

Two  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  salary  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  for  the  years  1859  and  1860. 

The  seveuth  annual  Fair  of  the  Socdety  was  located  at  Freeport. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  appropriation  bill  for  publishing  8,000 
copies  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 


TWENTY-SECOND  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


Spbikofuld,  FAruary  24,  1859. 

Fivu  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  as  first  aud  second  premiums 
on  Steam  Plows. 

The  Freeport  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 


TWENTY-THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTES. 


Fbobbport,  8q»tember  6,  1869. 

President  Ellsworth'  in  the  chair. 

Fawkes'  steam  plow,  "Lancaster,"  was  exhibited  during  the  Fa'r, 
and  tested  under  the  saper vision  of  a  Committee  of  scientific  machin- 
ists, who,  after  giving  it  a  fair  examination,  were  compelled  to  report 
that  it  had  not  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  regarded  a  success ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  trouble  and  expense  in  attending  the  exhi- 
bition, a  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  one  year  was  made  to  Mr. 
Fawkes. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  also  offered  an  additional  premium  of 
fifteen  hnndr^  dollars  for  the  best  steam  engine  for  plowing  and  other 
farm  work — the  trids  to  be  made  at  three  different  points  along  the 
line  of  the  road,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  a  Committee  of  three  scientific  mechanics. 
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TWENTY-POUBTH  MSITIKG  OF  TSB  EXiaUTiyS  OOKlOTnCI. 


Tbbioht  HiocBi,  Ohicago,  Sq>Umbir  16,  18i9. 

Preaident  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chain 

This  meeting  appears  to  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
addiiional  action  regarding  the  steam  plow — ^additional  trials  having 
been  made  at  Chicago  before  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. After  giving  the  machine  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  it  was  found  to 
be  too  heavy,  thirteen  tons  being  the  actual  weight.  At  Freeport,  on 
wet  ground,  it  lost  its  traction  power,  the  wheels  slipping;  it  also  slid 
on  sideling  ground.  The  plow  broke  in  several  instances,  and  finally 
the  steam  gave  out,  the  power  being  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  the 
machine  and  the  amount  of  work  required  of  it;  but^the  Board  voted 
ao  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  enable  Mr.  Fawkes  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition. 


TWENTY  FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEOUTIVB  COMMITTEE. 
It  bttaf  tk«  BIgka  Amniml  Winter  HMtiag. 


Spbingiuld,  January  4,  1860. 

President  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

John  P.  Reynolds  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Simeon  Francis,  Esq.,  irom  the 
State. 

Mr.  Webster  oflFered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Rmlved,  by  the  BxecatiTe  Committee,  tbtt  the  lUinoiB  State  Agrioultaral  Society  pay  its 
premioma  in  caah,  plate,  medals,  agriooltural  implements,  periodicals,  or  aojthing  the  Society 
is  expected  to  ftirnlsh,  at  the  option  of  the  suocessfiil  exhibiter:  except,  where  books  and  peri- 
odicals are  indicated  in  the  premium  list,  nothing  else  shaU  be  paid. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  marks  an  important  change  in  the 
payment  of  the  premiums  at  Fairs.  Hitherto  the  premiums  were  all 
paid  in  pieces  of  plate,  giving  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  to  exhibit- 
ers,  some  of  them  having  accumulated  several  thousand  dollars'  worth. 
At  all  subsequent  Fairs  the  premiums  have  been  paid  mostly  in  cash. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  MBBTmO  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOIQCITTEE. 

Siobktakt's  Oftigi,  Spbutofiild,  Fdrrwsry  21, 18d0. 

President  Lewis  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

A  full  report  on  the  Fawkes'  Steam  Plow,  "  Lancaster,"  was  made 
by  the  President ;  the  trial  at  Chicago  having  been  held  tinder  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Secretary  Keynolds  reported  that  he  had  rented  and  ftimished  a  room 
for  the  use  of  the  Society.  ' 

Jacksonville  was  selected  as  the  point  for  holding  the  eighth  annual 
Fair. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments,  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1860, 
were — 

Stephen  Dunlap « C1&88  A — Cattle 

H.  0.  JoHNB Glass  B — floraes 

A.  Dunlap Glass  G — Sheep 

A.  Dunlap Glass  D— SwlDe 

A.  Dunlap..... Glass  E — Poultry 

Wm.  KiLi ^ Glass  F-^Mechanical 

H.  S.  OzBUBN • Glass  G — ^Farm  Products 

Sahuxl  Edwakds,  and  H.  S.  OyiBMAK Glass  H — Horticulture  . . . . , 

0.  B.  DiNio. Glass  I— Fine  Arts 

WM.H.  VanEpps Glass  K— Textile  Fabrics 

S.  B.  Ghandlie Glass  L — Natural  History 

J.  Garraed Glass  M — ^Plowing  Match 

8.  H.  Elliott  was  elected  General  Superintendent  of  the  grounds. 

Dyas  T.  Parker  was  elected  Marshal. 

One  thousand  dollars  was  offered  as  a  premium  for  the  best  steam 
power — to  be  applied  in  plowing,  and  other  farm  work. 
[^The  time  fixed  for  holding  the  next  Fair  was  Sept  10th  to  lith. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOMMITTEE, 

This  was  a  Special  Meeting,  called  by  President  Bllsworth,  tot  the  pfurpora  of  taking  measnrM  to  eecait 
the  ttock-growen  of  the  State  against  the  ravages  of  pUwrO'pntwmomia, 


NiooLL*8  Hotel,  Bloominoton,  June  7,  IS^- 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

Kesolutions,  approving  of  Gov.  Wood's  proclamation  relative  to 
pUuro-pneumoniay  and  the  appointment  of  James  N.  Brown  «t6  Special 
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Commissioner,  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  correspond  with  Jno.  P.  Reynolds,  Secretary,  from  time 
to  time  as  to  its  ravages  and  general  character,  were  adopted. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


DuNLAP  House,  Jacksontillx,  Auptst  16,  1860. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  United  States  Zouave  Cadets,  of 
Chicago,  and  to  the  Springfield  Zouave  Grays,  to  attend  the  i^'air  at 
Jacksonville. 

The  final  arrangements  for  holding  the  Fair  were  completed  with 
the  Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society. 


TWBNTYNINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  Eighth  Annaal  Fair  of  the  Society. 


DuNLAP  HoDSK,  Jacksonville,  Stpl.  10,  1860. 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair, 

Fawkes'  steam  plow  was  reported  by  the  Committee  as  not  being 
adapted  to  farm  purposes. 
Capt.  J.  N.  Brown  presented  a  report  on  pleura-pneumonia-. 

Under  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  delegates  present 
^  from  the  County  Societies  proceeded  to  the  biennial  election  of  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  years  1861  and  1862,  when  the  following  persons 
.    were  elected : 

Wm.  H.  Van  Epps  .    Dixon President 

C.  B.  DiNio Galena. Vice-President  Ist  District. . . 

A.  J.  Mattson. ProphetBtown *  *         *  *        2d  District. . . 

R.  H.  Holder Bloomington '  *         *  *        3d  District. . . 

R.  H.  Whiting Galesburg "         '  *        4th  District  . . 

J.  W.  SlxUliton Quincy *'         *'        6th  District  . . 

A,  B.  McCoNXELL ....Springfield **         **        OthDistrict  .. 

WitKoi Paris **         **        ''th  District  .. 

W.  a  Wait Greenville •*         *'        8th  District  .. 

H,S.0zBiriN Pinckneyville **         **        9th  District  ., 

Vol.  III-57 
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Jno.  W.  Bunv Springfield TrtMunr ••  •  •« 

JohnCooe .Springfield  ........  Recording  Sooretaiy.  ... 

John  P.  Retmolds Springfield Corresponding  Secretary. 

Board  of  Counselors: 

Jab.  N.  Brown Berlin 

H.  C.  Johns Decatur 

C.  W.  WiBSTKR Salem 


Soon  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Denio,  he  removed  to  Califoniia,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Bosenstiel  was  invited  to  take  his  place,  which  he 
accepted. 

The  Constitution  was  revised  and  adopted  bj  the  convention  oi 
county  delegates,  Sept.  12, 1860. 


THIRTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOlOaTSSE. 

SpRDrorBLD,  JoRMory  9,  IMl- 

President  Ellsworth  in  the  chair. 

The  pleuro-pneumonia  question  was  disposed  of  by  resolutions. 

The  financial  results  of  the  years  1859  and  1860  were  as  follows: 

Receipts  at  Freeport  Fair,  1869 '. $12,068  M 

Receipts  at  Jacksonville  Fair,  1860 11,741  tt 

FreraiumB  paid  at  Freeport  Fair,  1869 $6,967  4« 

Premiums  paid  at  Jacksonville,  1860 8,016  00 

Total  amount  received  from  aU  sources,  1869 $16,814  6f 

Totol  amount  paid,  1869 14,285  77 

Balance  on  hand $8,628  91 

Total  amount  received  from  all  sources,  1860 $17,848  97 

Total  amount  paid  out,  1860 18,019  8t 

Balance $670  81 


THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

It  being  the  Fifth  Biennial  Meeting. 

Sprdiofikld,  January  14»  1861. 

President  Win.  H.  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 
Code  of  by-laws  framed  and  adopted. 

Chicago  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  1861, 
to  commence  on  the  9th  daj  of  September. 
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A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the  Legislature  to  appropri- 
ate one  hundred  dollars  for  each  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Sujperintendents  of  Departments  appointed  for  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Fair,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  were : 

R.H.  Whitino Class  A j 

J.  W.  SiRQLiTON Class  B 

A.  B  MoOoNNSLL Class  C,  D  and  E . 

WlKili  ..^ Class  F 

E8.  OzBCRSP \ Class  G 

Wm.  S.  Wait  and  John  A.  Ksnnicott Class  H 

CaDmo CIhssI    

A.  J.  Mattbon Class  K 

R.  E  HoLDKB Class  L 

&H.  Kluoit Class  M 

Wm.  BuTLDt,  Lee  oonnty General  Sup't. . . . 


THlRTY«iCOND  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

It  lelng  a  caOed  Meeting. 

Trkmont  House,  Chicago,  June  4,  1861. 

President  W.  EL  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  object  of  this  called  meeting  was  to  make  final  arrangements  as 
to  the  Fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  September. 

Resolutions  on  the  decease  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  were  passed, 
asking  that  his  remains  be  deposited  at  Springfield.  Said  resolutions 
were  signed  by  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Wittt  Van  Epps President  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society. 

LfWB  BuinroKTH ez-Preeident  *'        '*  " 

JaxbN.  Bbown "  *♦        "  ♦* 

H.O.J0BN8 "  **        "  •♦ 

C.  W.  Webstkr "  **        " 

John  1.  KKNHioorr ♦*  *»        "    Horticultural 

C.  B.  Bsno ,.. Vice-President  1st  District. 

A.J.MATT80if ,••• •*  2d  District. 

K-H.H0LDIS '»  3d  District. 

R.  H.  Whithio **  4th  District. 

J.  W.  SufOLBTON "  ^        5th  District. 

A.  B.  MoCoif jnox **  6th  District. 

Wm.  KiLi «'  Vth  District. 

Wm.  a  Wait ♦«  8th  District. 

H.  8.  OzBiTBN ♦*  ftth  District. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Douglas  and  present 
the  resolutions. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Fua  Grounds,  Chicago,  September  9^  1861. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Owinii:  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  this  Fair  was  a  financial 
faihire,  compelling  the  Executive  Committee  to  pass  the  following 
resolution  : 

Rei^olved^  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  and  required  to 
make  out  aud  deliver,  on  application,  to  those  entitled  to  them,  checks  for  fifty  per  cent  od 
the  premiums  awarded,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Awarding  Committees. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMrFTEE, 

It  being  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting. 


Springfikld,  January  7,  1861 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  witness  and  report  upon  a  trial  of 
Fowler's  Steam  Plowing  Machine,  which  was  expected  in  Illinois  the 
following  spring. 

As  at  Chicago,  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent  was  made  on  all  premiums 
awarded  at  this  meeting — excepting  premiums  awarded  on  Essays, 
.which  were  paid  in  full. 

The  publication,  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  of  a  Monthly 
Journal,  to  be  called  the  "Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
Society,"  was  ordered. 


THIRTY  FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Springfield,  Feltruary  25,   1861 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Chas.  H.  Rosenstiel  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  first  dis- 
trict :  C.  B.  Denio,  Vice-President  for  that  district,  having  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 
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Peoria  wsb  selected  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  Fair 
of  1862. 

A  trial  of  Beapers,  Mowers,  Headers  and  Grain  Binders,  was 
ordered  to  be  held  at  Dixon. 

The  Saperintendents  of  Departments  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1862, 
were — 


Mr.  Whitino Superintendent  Olau  Jl, 

Mr.  SlNGLRON , 

Mil  McGonkell 

Messrs!  Kilk  and  Rossnstisl. 

Mil  Ozbubk •• 

Messrs.  Waitk  and  Oalcsha 

Ma.  Holder 

Mil  Mattboii 

Mr.  Phelps 

MlGapbon 


ClassB 

GlasseB  C,  D  and  E, 

Class  F.; 

GlassG.... 

Glass  H 

Glasses  I  and  L... 

Glass  K 

Classic 

of  Grounds 


A  trial  of  Beapers  was  held  at  Dixon  on  the  Slst  day  of  July,  1862. 
President  Van  Epps  occupied  the  chair  during  [the  progress  of  the 
trial. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOMMITTBE, 


PiORU,  Augitit  19,  1862. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

In  consequence  of  the  Fair  Grounds  at  Peoria  being  in  possession 
of  the  military  authorities,  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  attempt 
holding  the  contemplated  Fair  of  1863.      ^ 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMrTTEE. 


[This,  under  the  Constitution,  should  have  been  the  meeting  at  which 
the  officers  elected  on  the  grounds  at  the  last  Fair  should  have  taken 
their  seats ;  but  in  consequence  of  not  holding  a  Fair,  there  was  no 
election,  and  the  President,  Vice-President  and  officers,  whose  term  of 
office  expired  in  January,  1862,  held  over  until  the  year  1864.] 
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BrauroriiLD,  Janmtay  6,  lS6i. 

Ex-President  Capt.  Jss.  N.  Brown  in  the  chair. 

President  Van  Epps  absent  at  Newbem,  North  Oarolina,  visiting 
his  son,  who  was  confined  bj  sickness. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  officers  holding  over,  for  the  years 
1863  and  1864:,  were— 

Wm.  H.  Van  Epps Dizen Ftesident 

Lxwis  Ellsworth NaperviUe Ex-President 

0.  H.  RosxHSTiiL Freeport Vice-President  Ist  District 

A.  J.  Mattson  . . . .' Prophetstown 

R  H.  Holder Bloomington 

R.  H.  Whitwg Galesburg 

J.  W.  Singleton Quincy 

A.  B.  McGonnell Springfield. 

WilKilb Paris 

W.  S.  Wait Greenville 
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2d  District .... 
3d  District .... 
4th  District.  .. 
5th  District.  . . 
6th  District.  . . 

7th  District 

8th  District 

9th  District 


* . . . 


H.  S.  OzBDRN .Pinckneyrille 

John  W.  Bunn Springfield Treasurer 

John  Cook Springfield Recording  Secretary 

John  P.  Reynolds Springfield Ck>rresponding  Secretary 

The  report  on  the  trial  of  Reapers  at  Dixon  was  presented  and  ac- 
cepted. 


THIRTYEIGHTH  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

Held  for  the  pnrpoeo  of  locathig  the  Fair  of  1863,  and  making  tbe  neceMary  arranj^emeots  fbr 

holding  the  lame. 


SpRixenELD,  Ftbruary  17,  186S. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  day  fixed  for  holding  the  Fair  of  1863  was  the  28th  September, 
to  continue  one  week.  * 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  appointed  were — 

R.  H.  Whiting Superintendent  Class  A 

Jis.  W.  Singleton 

A.  B.  McGonnell 

Wh.  Kile 

h.  s.  ozborn 

WILLL4M  S.  Wait  and  C.  H.  Rosenstisl 

R.  H.  Holder 

A.  J.  Mattson 

C.  W.  Webster 

The  annual  Fairs  of  1863  and  1864  were  located  at  Decatur. 
A  field  trial  of  implements  was  provided  for,  commencing  on  the 
2l8t  of  September,  to  be  held  near  Decatur. 


Glass  B 

Classes  C,D  and  E. 

ClassF 

Class  G 

Class  H 

Classes  land  L.... 

Class  K 

Class  M 


.... 


c 
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THIRTY-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEOUTIVE  GOMMITTEE. 


President  Yan  Epps  in  the  chair. 

C.  J.  Reynolds,  of  Dixon,  was  appointed  SnperinteDdent  of  Glass  A, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Whiting. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trial  of  Implements,  held  du- 
ring the  past  week,  reported. 


FORTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMTTTEE, 
It  being  the  Tweinh  Anniutl  Winter  Meeting. 


[In  consequence  of  a  severe  snow  storm,  there  was  no  quorum  pre- 
sent on  the  day  fixed  by  the  Constitution.] 

Sprirofikld,  January  8,  1804. 

President  Yan  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  Executive  Committee  proceeded  to  business  without  a  fall  at- 
tendance of  the  Yice-Presidents. 

The  annual  Fair  at  Decatur,  for  1864,  was  fixed  to  commence  Sep- 
tember 12th. 

The  Correspondiilg  Secretary  was  instructed  to  urge  upon  county 
societies  the  importance  of  sending  three  delegates  to  represent  them 
in  the  convention  which  would  be  held  during  Fair  week,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  years  1865  and  1866. 


FORTY-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GOMMITTEE, 


Held  for  tbe  pnrpoee  of  flnishliiK  up  Bnstneesi  and  miking  Ihe  ntumiy  amsfemeaie  Air 

the  F&ir  of  18M. 


SpsiNonBLD,  March  1,  1864. 

President  Yan  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  action  of  the  Committee  which  met  in  January,  and  proceeded 
to  urgent  business  without  a  quorum,  was  approved. 

The  admission  gate  fee,  to  be  charged  at  Decatur,  1864,  was  made 
thirty  cents. 
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The  Illinois  Sanitary  Oommission,  through  their  Secretary,  Col.  John 
R  Woods,  made  application  to  be  admitted  to  the  Fair  Grounds  of 
1864,  and  to  exhibit  and  sell  such  articles  as  might  be  donated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society. 

Permission,  as  asked  for,  was  granted,  and  in  addition  the  ladies  of 
the  Oommission  rented  the  dining  hall,  and  furnished  meaU  to  the 
public  during  the  Fair — almost  all  the  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables 
and  groceries  having  been  donated — the  lady  volunteers  acting  as 
waiters  and  assistants  in  all  the  departments  of  the  kitchen  and  dining 
room. 


FORTY^ECOND  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  OOMinTTEE. 


DECATtjR,  J«/y27,  186i. 

Executive  Board  met  to  examine  grounds,  and  to  give  further  in- 
structions as  to  the  preparation  of  halls,  fixtures,  etc. 


FORTY-THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


Decatub,  September  18,  ISM. 

President  Van  Epps  in  the  chair. 

Convention  met,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  officers,  for  the  years  1865 
and  1866. 

President  Van  Epps  acted  as  Chairman. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  election,  twenty-nine  counties 
being  represented.  Some  of  the  agricultural  societies,  not  county  or- 
ganizations, were  accepted  by  the  Convention,  making  a  total  vote,  on 
ballot,  of  183.    The  result  was  as  follows : 

A.  B.  MoCoNNKLL Springfield,  Sangamon  county  . . .  .President 

John  Wxntwobth Chicago,  Cook  coun^ Vice-P^sident  State  at  Urge 

Gkoroi  W.  Gaqi  ..«.«...  .Chicago,  Cook  county 

R.  P.  Lane .Rockford,  Winnebago  county 

Chas.  H.  RosxNBTiXL Froeport,  Stephenson  county 

Okaham  liXi Hamlet,  Mercer  county 

Wk.  a.  Pinnsll GranTiUe,  Putnam  coimty 


*  *  l8t  District . 

*  *  I   2d  District  . 

*  *  8d  District  . 

*  *■  4th  District . 
* '  .5th  Dialriot . 
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0.  &  OiLOBHA Lisbon,  Kendall  oonnty Yioe-President  6th  District . . 

I E  PiCEBiLL Harristown,  Macon  county. *  *         *  *         7tb  District  .  • 

0.  W.  MiNixB Mackinaw,  Tazewell  county **         '*        8th  District  . . 

JohsLasbcbt Griggsville,  Pike  county '*         *'        9th  District  • . 

D.  D.  Shumwat Taylorville,  Christian  county *  •         •  *        H'th  District. . 

A.J.  Pbabot Centralia,  Marion  county "         "        1 1th  District. . 

S. B. Ghandleb BeUeviile,  St. Glair  county *'         *'        12th District. . 

tt  S.  OzBUKW .Pinckneyville,  Perry  county *  *         •  •        18th  District. . 

JoHK  W.  BuNN Springfield Treasurer 

Join  P.  BimoLDB. •••.... Springfield Cor.  andRec  Secretary...... 


FORTT-FOURTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

SpRXNanxLD,  Janumry  8,  1856. 

President  Yan  Epps  in  tlie  chair. 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  elected  for 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  and  m  consequence  of  there  being  no  con- 
vention to  elect  oflBcers  for  1863  and  1864,  held  over  for  those  two 
years.  In  the  meantime  there  was  a  new  apportionment  of  the  State. 
Under  the  census  made  in  1860,  the  State  was  divided  into  thirteen 
ooogressional  districts,  and  a  Vice-President  for  the  State  at  large  and 
tHrteen  Vice-Presidents,  with  the  President  and  one  ex-President, 
make  up  the  full  Executive  Committee,  or  sixteen  persons,  in  place  of 
eleven,  as  in  the  Board  up  to  January  7, 1865,  when  the  Board,  as  then 
constituted,  took  their  seats.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  all  the  ex- 
Presidents  excepting  the  last  retiring  one  were  formed  into  a  Board 
of  Counselors,  and  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  continued  to  act  until  this  appendage  to  the  Executive 
Committee  was  abolished* 

Beoeipts  tl  Chicago  Fair,  1861 $9,976  60 

♦*         KeaperTrial,  1862 8,000  00 

•*          Decatur  Fair,  1868 9,64100 

"                      "          1864 18,868  26 

Total  reociptf  at  Fairs  and  implement  trial $40,986  76 

P&id  premiums  at  Chicago,  1861 $8,486  60 

"  Decatur,  1868 4,862  00 

"  Decatur,  1864 8,146  68 

Paid  other  premioms,  Winter  meeting 690  60 

MM  ««  800  00 

TMidpreminms  paid,:861,  *62, '68and'64 $17,884  68 

Vol.  m— 68 
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Total  receipts  from  iH  Bourcas,  1861 $14,SM  H 

1862 5»mn 

1868.. 16,251  W 

1864 11,401  71 

$66,690  70 

Total  expenditurei,  1861 $14,266  49 

"  1862 6,685  80 

"  1868 18,218  69 

•*  1864 18,120  74 

61,281  62 


Gash  balanoe  In  hands  of  Treasurer,  January  1, 1864 $6,814  08 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
officers,  for  the  years  1865  and  1866: 

A.  B.  McGoNNiLL Springfield President 

W.  H.  Van  Epps. Dixon ex-President 

John  Wintwobth Chicago. Yice-Pres.  for  State  at  large: 

Geo.  W.  Gage Chicago Yice-Presldent  Ist  Districi. 

id  District. 

8d  District. 

4th  District. 

5th  District. 

ethDistrkL 

7thDitfrict. 

8th  District. 

9th  District 

loth  District 

llthlHstrict* 

ISth  District. 

ISthDistriet 


R.  P,  Lank Rockford. . . . . 

C  H.  RoaiifSTiKi. k .  •  •  • .Freepoti 

Graham  Lee Hamlet 

Wm  a  Pennell GrsAville.  • . 

O.  B.  Galusha Lisbon 

J.  H.  PiCKRELL Harristowii  . . 

G.  W.  MiNisB .Mackiaaw.  .., 

John  Lasbubt . .••••... GriggsriUe . • 

D.  D.  Shumwat ••  .TaylorviUe. •  • , 

*A,  J.  Peabct Centralia. . . . , 

B.  B.  Chandler .BeHerille. . . . , 

H.  S.  OzfiURM • •.Pineknefville. 
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John  W.  Bunn Springfield Treasurer 

John  P.  Reynolds Springfield  ..•••....•.  .Secretaiy 

K.  C.  GoLTRA Jacksonvillt « GeiL  Supt  of  GrouMls  .... 

Board  or  ConNOLOBs: 

Lewis  Ellsworth ......NapernUe.  ..•• 

Jamk  N.  Brown Berlin 

H.  C.  Johns Decatv • 

G.  W.  Wkbstie Salem 


•  •  ••••... 


*  A.  J.  PKAmcrfdaceased  in  1867,  bat  so  near  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  that  no 
iqn>oioted  to  fill  the  Tacisn^  in  tho  11th  District 
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FOBTT'FIFTH  MUTING  OF  THE  EXSCUTIVS  GOMMITTSS, 

n  betaif  thm  Bm^aik  Biimlal  Meefttng  and  the  flzst  held  bj  ofllcecB  elected  on  the  Fair  Gronndi  by 

Delegatee  from  the  County  Societies. 


SpRnroniLD,  J<muary  9,  1866. 

President  William  H.  Yan  Epps  in  the  chair. 

The  new  Board  took  their  seats. 

A.  B.  McConnelL  President  elect,  in  the  chair. 

The  annnal  Fair  for  1865  was  fixed  to  commence  September  4th,  to 
continue  for  six  days. 

The  office  of  Marshal  of  the  Sing  was  created. 

The  Saperintendentff  of  Departments,  for  the  annnal  Fair  of  1865, 
were  as  follows : 

&&CRAjrDUEB •....Ciags  A— Cattle 

6.  W.  Gaqi  and  R.  P.  Lake Class  B— Horses 

Graham  Lk.. Class  0— Sheep 

J(W5 Lasburt Glass  D — Hogs. ,. ,.,. 

ioHx  Lasbubt Class  B — Poultiy . . •  •  • ..•.,... 

G.  E  Boaorexm  ..•..•.*•• .Class  F— HechaDic  Arts 

H.  S.  OzBUBV , Class  G — ^Farm  Products , 

G.  W.  MiHiEB  and  0.  B.  Galusha Class  H—Horticulture 

W.  APuonELL ....Class  land  L — Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts. 

D- D.  Sbcvwat, Class  K— Textile  Fabrics 

A  J.  Pkabct • Class  M — Plowing  Match  and  Implement  Trial . 

J.  H.  PicKsiLL Marshal  of  the  Ring 

KCGouBA Saperintendent  of  Gronndi ••..•••••• 


Fouir ^snau  mebtotg  of  thb  BsasounvB  oommittbi; 

B  being  held  for  the  pnipoee  of  loeating  the  Fairs  of  16<5  and  1860w 


SfBDiomLii,  Mmreh  4,  1865. 

President  A.  B.  McConnell  in  the  ehair. 

The  annual  Fairs,  for  tihe  years  1865  ;and  1864,  were  located  at 
Ohicago. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXEOUTIVB  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  A  cAHed  meeting  for  the  pnrpoie  of  making  final  arrangementa  for  (be  Fair. 


Tbimont  Houm,  Chicago,  Augtut  80, 1865. 

President  McGonnell  in  the  chair. 

W.  W.  Boyington   was  appointed    Assistant    Superintendent  of 
Class  F. 


F0RTT*EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTWE  OOMMTTTSE, 

It  Mng  held  daring  the  Fair  of  186S. 


Tbbmoht  Houbb,  Chicago,  MtpUmberAf  IW^ 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

Lieutenant-General  Grant  was  invited  to  visit  the  Fair  Grounds. 

The  cattle  disease  prevailing  in  Europe,  the  "  Rinderpest,"  was  con- 
sidered, and  resolutions  passed  appointing  Dr.  H.  C.  Johns,  of  the 
Board  of  Counselors,  a  special  Commissioner,  to  watch  its  progress  in 
the  United  States,  in  case  it  should  reach  us,  and  to  make  report  to  the 
Board,  when  deemed  expedient. 


FORTT-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEB. 


gpRDroFULD,  Jamtay  t^  1868. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

The  Fair  of  1866  was  fixed  for  the  24th  of  September. 

The  3d  day  of  January  (should  be  the  6th  day)  being  the  18th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Societj^ 
Captain  J.  N.  Brown  made  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  first 
meeting. 
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The  Board  of  Counselors,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
cattle  plague,  made  a  report  on  th^  same. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  for  the  annual  Fair  of  1666, 
were  as  follows : 


S.  B.  Ghandleb Superintendent  CIms  A. 

6io.  W.  Gagb  and  R.  P.  Laks 

GkahamLeb ...••• 

John  Lasbubt 

C.  H.  RosBifSTiEL  and  A.  J.  PkiBOr 

H.  S.  OZBITRH.. ••«•••.••• 

G.  W. MnmB  and  0.  B.  Galusha.  .  • 

Wk.  jL  Pknkkll 

D.  D.  Shuicwat • 

Wm.  a.  Psnnsll 


Class  B. 

Class  C , 

Classes  D  and  E. 

Class  F 

ClassG 

Class  H. 

Class  I 

Class  E 

ClassL 


J.  a Pkjkbsll ••  r Marshal  of  the  Ring 


FII7USTH  MBETIKG  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Called  hj  the  President. 


^  Sfbingiiei^,  J^66niary  18, 1866. 

President  A.  B.  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

Fremioms  were  offered  on  scoured  wools, 

A  trial  of  implements  was  ordered,  for  the  4th  day  of  September. 

John  P.  Reynolds  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Universal  Expo- 
ation,  to  be  held  at  Paris,  in  1867. 


FUTY-FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 


EsSix  Housi,  Mattoon,  Sept  8, 1866. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

A  trial  of  implements  was  had  at  this  meeting. 
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FIFTT-SECOND  MSETINO  OF  THE  BXEOUnVE  GOIOIITTKE, 


Tbemomt  Houbi,  CmoAGO,  8^*  24, 18M. 

President  MeConnell  in  the  chair* 

Reports  on  the  trial  of  Implements  were  made  by  the  different 
Committees. 

Report  on  scoured  wools  was  presented. 


CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  FROM  COUNTY  SOCIETIES, 
Held  »t  the  SecreUiy*!  Offlee  on  the  Fair  Qronnde. 


OmCAOO,  8ipL  26, 1866. 

President  A.  B.  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Captain  J.  N.  Brown,  one  of  the  Board  of  Counselors, 
the  Board  of  Counselors  was  abolished. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  oflBicers,  for  the  years  1867  and  1868, 
were  then  elected,  as  follows : 

A.  B.  MoCoNNKLL President    

H.  D.  Emset .yio^-PreeideiitSteto-At-laige.. 

Gko.  W.  Gaqi Chicago 

Hosis  DEAN Sycamore 

C.  H.  RoBKNBTiu. .Freeport 

OrahamLkb Hamlet 

E.  H.  Clapp.... Rome  Farm.. 

0.  B.  Galitsha • Lisbon..... 

WicEiLi Paris 

G.  W.  MmixR Mackinaw • 

J  H.  Speabs Tallula 

D.  D.  Shumwat Taylonrille 

Urdu.  Miljls Salem 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM • Alton 

H.  S.  OzBURN    Pinckneyyille 

John  W.  Bonn Tieasurer 

Jomr  P.  BcnroLDB •••••••••• 


Isi  District..* 

2d  District... 

Sd  District... 

4tli  District... 

5tli  District... 

etb  District... 

7tli  District... 

Sth  District... 

QthDi-^ct... 
10th  District... 
11th  Diiiirict..* 
12th  District... 
18th  District... 
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FinT-THIBD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIYS  COMMITTEE. 

SPBuraniLD,  Ja$iMary  9, 1867. 

President  A.  B.  McConnell  in  the  chain 

The  Committees  appointed  on  Implement  trial  at  Mattoon  made 
inll  reports  on  threshing  machines,  gang  plows,  two-horse  plows,  two- 
hone  independent  cultivators,  trench  plows,  horse  and  hand-power 
com  shellers,  and  grain  drills. 

The  death  of  A.  J.  Pearcy,  Centralia,  Vice-President  from  the  11th 
district,  was  announced. 

Vice-Presidents  Chandler  and  Wentworth  being  absent,  and  Pearcy 
deceased,  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Cli^p  and  Mills  were  invited  to  take 
their  places  and  meet  with  the  Board. 

Resolutions  relatiye  to  the  establishment  of  the  Indoatrial  College 
were  adopted. 

The  financial  statement  for  1865  and  1866  was  as  follows: 

Ctsh  reoeipto  at  Chicago  Fair,  1865 « $20,424  98 

*•  •*  **     1866 13,069  86 


$8S,494  78 


?ild  premittmB  at  Fair,  1866 , $8,204  00 

*•  *•     1866 7,209  56 


$15,418  55 


Ouh reoeipU  from  all  soorcM,  1865 « .•.$28,789  06 

•'  '•       **        1866 16,918  19 


Total  expeoditores,  1866 $28,881  84 

''  '•  1866 18,466  94 


$45,652  25 


42,288  78 


Cadi  in  troawry,  Jan'y  1, 1867 $8,868  47 

The  Executive  Committee,  and  oflBcers  for  1867  and  1868,  were — 

A.  B.  XoOomoBX Springfield President • 

W.  H.  Yam  Em  .... .•••••••  Pixon ex-President 

H.D.  BviET.... Chicago Vice-President Stote-at-large. . 


GiaW.^AOS Chicago ' 

XosisDbah • Sjcamore  ..•••••«•  * 

C.  H.  RoaiRfmzL Freeport..  ........  *■ 

Gkaram  Ln '. Hamlet * 

S.  H.  Clapf. «.... ..Borne Farm ••  * 

0.  B.  Oalubha Lisbon * 

Wm.  ILilb .Paris * 

Q.  W.  MnniE  (resigned) Mackinaw * 


'*  iBt  District... 

**  2d  District... 

**  8d  District... 

«*  4th  District... 

*•  5th  District... 

*  •  6th  District. . . 

*  *  Vth  District. . . 
**  SthDistrict... 
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David  A.  Bbowh* , Bates 

John  H.  Spears Tallula « * 

D.  D.  Shumway Taylorville ** 

Uriel  Mills Salem *  * 

D  B.  GiLLHAM Alton ** 

H.  S.  OzBURN  (deceased). PinckneyTille ** 

D.T.PARKERf Cairo «* 

John  W.  Bunn Springfield. Treasurer 

John  P.  Reynolds Springfield. Secretary 

H  0.  GoLTRA JaokBonville .... 


.Vice-President  8th  District.. 

9th  District.. 
10th  District., 
nth  District. 
12th  District.  < 
18th  District. 
18th  District. 


.General  fckipH  of  Grounds  . . . 


*  Elected  by  Board  to  fill  yacan<7  occasioned  by  resignation  of  G.  W.  Minier. 
f  Elected  by  Board  to  fill  vacancy  occasioned  by  demise  of  H.  S.  Osbnm. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
It  betnff  tht  Eighth  Biennial  Meeting  since  the  organisation  of  the  Soelety. 


SpRnfGFiXLD,  January  14,  1867. 

President  A.  B.  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

The  Board  elect  for  1867  and  1868  took  their  seats  and  proceeded  to 
business. 

The  Fair  was  located  for  two  years. 

Quincj  was  selected  as  being  the  most  eligible  point  for  holding  the 
Fairs  of  1867  and  1868. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  for  the  Fair  of  1867  were 

Moses  Deait Superintendent  Class  A 


t  ( 


George  W.  Gage  and  John  H.  Speaks 

Graham  Lee 

Uriel  Mills •  • 

Chas.  H.  Rosenstiel  and  H.  D.  Emery 

H.  S.  Ozburn 

0.  B.  Galusha 

G.  W.  MmisR 

D.  D.  Shomwat • 

M.  0.  GOLTRA 

D.  B.GiLLHAM Marshal  of  Ring 

£x-Pres.  Wm.  H.  Van  Epps,  V.  Pres.  Ehjb  and  Glapp Reception  Committee 


i  c 


1 1 


i  i 


i  i 


<  < 


t  « 


i  i 


ClassB 

Class  G 

Classes  D  and£.. 

ClassF. 

Class  G 

Class  H 

Classes  I  and  L. . 

Class  K 

of  Grounds 


The  admission  fee  to  Fail*  Grounds  was  raised  to  fifty  cents. 
The  Fair  was  originally  fixed  to  commence  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber,  bat  was  changed  to  the  30th. 
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JIFTY-FIFTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMlflTTEB. 


Fair  Gbovnds,  QniifOT,  Septwnber  80,  1867. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

The  resignation  of  G.  W.  Minier,  Vice-President  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  was  presented  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Lee,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Wool  Scouring, 
was  presented. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  baln^r  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Winter  Meitlng  lince  the  organisation  of  the  Society, 


Springfield,  January  7,  1S68. 

President  McConnell  in  the  chair. 

David  A.  Brown,  of  Bates,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  G.  W.  Minier. 

The  next  annual  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence  on  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 21. 

The  Committee  on  Farms,  consisting  of  Dt,  Wm.  Kile,  Clapp  and 
Mr.  Lee,  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Emery,  Vice-President  for  State-at-large,  being  absent,  Mr. 
Goltra  was  requested  to  take  a  seat  with  the  Board. 

The  Superintendents  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  18C8  were — 

MoBxs  Dkan  and  D.  A.  Bbown Class  A — Cattle 

G.  W.  Gaob  and  J.-H.  Speabs Class  i3 — Horses. . .  , 

Graham  Lek Class  C — Sheep 

XJrikl  Mills Classes  D  and  E — Swine  and  Poultij. . 

Wm.  Kilk Class  F— Mechanic  Arts 

H.  8.  OzBUBir Class  G — Farm  Products 

O.  B.  Galusha Class  H — Horticulture 

H.  D.  £m£Ry •* Classes  I  and  L — Fine  Arts  and  Nat.  H. 

D  D.  Shumwat Class  K — ^Textile  Fabrics 

Wm.  H.  Van  Epps  and  G.  W.  Gaqk Class  M — Equestrianisra 

D.  B.  GiLLUAM Marshal  of  the  Ring 

W.  H.  Van  Epps,  C.  U.  ^obi^'^'^i^  ^^^  ^*  ^-  ^^-^^  •  .Reception  Committee 

A  resolution  was  passed  prohibiting  trials  of  speed  by  racing. 

An  Auditing  Committee  for  the  approaching  Fair,  consisting  of 

E.  H.  Clapp  and  Chas.  H.  Rosensteil,  was  appointed. 
Yol.  111—59 
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FIFTY-SETEKTH  MK£TING  OF  THfi  JBIXJEOUTiyE  GOMMITTSE. 


Faib  Gbouitdb,  QnnrcT,  Septanber  19,  186S. 

President  A.  B.  McOoDnell  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  of  H.  S.  Ozbum  was  announced,  and  obituary  resolu- 
tions passed. 

Cyrus  W.  Webster  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  Class  EI,  Textile 
Fabrics,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Shumway. 

Dyas  T.  Parker,  of  Cairo,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  Class  6, 
Farm  Products,  H.  S.  Ozburn,  Superintendent,  having  deceased. 

Dyas  T.  Parker  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  13th  district) 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  H.  S.  Ozburn. 


CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  FROM  COUNTY  SOCDETIKS. 

The  Convention  of  Delegates,  from  the  county  and  other  agricultu- 
ral societies,  met  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  of  the  Society  fiw 
the  years  1869  and  1870. 

A.  B.  McConnell,  President  of  the  Society,  called  the  Convention 
to  order. 

Adjourned  to  the  Club  House. 

Fifcy-eight  counties  were  represented,  when,  on  ballot,  the  foUowing 
officers  were  declared  duly  elected : 

Wm.  EiLK Edgar  oounty.   «...  .President 

H.  D.  Emert Chicago Vioe-President  State  at  ItiT- 


,k.  H.  JDoLTON Dolton  Station 

HoBBS  Dean Sjcamore 

G.  H.  RossNSTiEL Freeport . . .  • . . 

Graham  Lei Hamlet 

A.  J.  JDuNLAP Galeeburg  .. . . 

Emort  Cobb Kankakee  . . . . 

J.  G.  Tatlor Decatur 

JD.  A.  Brown Bates 

J.  H.  Spears TaUula 

M.  C.  GoLTRA JacksonviUe  . . 

C.  W.  Webster Salem 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM , Alton 
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iBt  District.- 
2d  District.. 
Sd  District. 
4tli  District  •. 
6th  District. 
SthlMstrici. 
^th  District .. 
8lh  District. 
9thDlslritf. 
10th  District. 
llUi  District. 

ISthDistrid 
ISthDtekt. 


D.  T.  Parker Cairo 

John  P.  Retnoldb Springfield Secretaiy 

John  W.  Bonn  .  .^ Springfield Treasurer 

The  Constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  add  the  Secretary  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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TOTY-KIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
It  being  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board  elected  for  180T  and  1866. 


SPUNanxu),  January  5,  1809. 

President  McGonnell  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  of  Captain  James  N.  Brown,  the  first  President  of  the 
Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  one  of  its  officers  during  its  ex- 
wtence  until  1867,  was  announced  by  Vice-President  D.  A.  Brown, 
who,  in  an  obituary  address,  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  tliis  old 
piooeer.  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  frame  and  report  obituary 
resolutions. 

The  Texas  Cattle  Disease  was  made  the  subject  of  some  strong  reso- 
lutions. 

A  testimonial  of  a  piece  of  plate  was  voted  to  the  retiring  President, 
A,  B.  McConnelL 

The  financial  statement  for  the  years  1867  and  1868  is  as  follows  : 

(^Mh  receivied  at  Quincy  Fair,  186*7 $23 ,  253  35 

CMh  reoei?ed  ai  Quincy  Fair,  186S 18,028  75 

Total  reoeipta  at  Fairs,  1807  and  1868 $36,282  10 

hoi  ID  promiams,  1867 $1 0 ,  608  U 

Pud  in  premiums,  1668 7,649  50 

$18,257  64 

Toii]  cash  receipts  from  all  sources,  1867 $32,974  82 

Total  cash  receipts  from  all  sources,  1868 16,028  75 

Total  receipts  for  1867  and  1868 $49,003  57 

Tolsl  expeDditures  for  1867 $24,906  65 

Total  expenditures  for  1868 20,191  92 

45,098  57 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  January  Ist,  1869 $3,9u5  00 

The  Executive  Committee  and  officers  for  1869  and  1870  were— 

Wm.  Knji Paris President 

1.  B.  MoCojnncLL Springfield ex-President 

^.  D.  Emskt Ohieago Vice-President  State  at  large. . 

A.H.DoLTO!f Polton  Station '*         *'         Ist  District  . . 

MosbDbak • Sycamore **         '*        2d  District.. 

C  H.  BoowsTiKL Freeport •*         **         8d  District  .. 

fitAAAMLcB Hamlet **         **         4th  District  . . 

A,  J.  DuKLAP Galesburg *  *         *  *         5th  District . . 

EmobtCobb. Kankakee ''         **         6th  District . . 

Jobs  O.  Tatlor Decatur * '         *  *        7th  District . . 

P.  A.B10W1I Bates **         *<        8th  District . . 
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John  H.  Spkaius .Tallula 

M.  C.  GoLTRA Jacksonyille * 

G.  W.  Webster Salem  . ,  • 

D.  B.  GiLLHAM Alton 

D.  T.  Parker Cairo 

John  P.  Reynolds Springfield Secretary 

John  W.  Bonn Springfield Treasurer 


.Vice-President  9th  District.. 

LOth  District., 
llth  District.. 
12th  District.. 
1 8th  District.. 
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FIFTY-NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

1 1  being  the  Ninth  Biennial  Meeting. 


Springfield,  Janwxty  11,  1869. 

President  McOonnell  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  William  Kile  was  introduced,  and  assumed  the  chair. 

The  by-laws  and  rules  for  the  transaction  of  business  were  amended. 

The  annual  Fair  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  20th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Superintendents  of  Departments  appointed  for  the  Fair  of  1869, 
were  : 


Messrs.  Brown  and  MoConnell Class  A 

Messrs  Spears  and  Cobb Class  B 

Mr.  Lee Class  C 

Mr.  Taylor Glass  I)  and  E 

Messrs.  Goltra  and  Dunlap Class  F 

Mr.  Pabkbr Class  G 

Mb.  Dolton Class  H 

Mr.  Emert..... Class  I  and  L 

Mr.  Webster Class  E 

Mr.  G1L1.HAM General  Superintendent  of  Grounds , 

Messrs.  Rosenstisl  and  Dunlap Auditing  Committee • 


SIXTIETH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
Held  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  Fairs  for  1869  and  1870. 


SpRiNGroBLD,  February  M,  18^ 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  Fairs,  for  1869  and  1870,  were  located  at  Decatur. 
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ses:ty-first  meeting  of  the  executivb  oommittee. 

Priist  Houbk,  DnuTVB,  September  27,  1869. 

President  Eale  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  occupied  with  business  growing  out  of  the  Fair  for 
1869. 


sixty-second  meeting  of  the  executive  committee, 

Springfixld,  Jamuxry  4,  1870. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

The  time  for  holding  the  next  annual  Fair  was  fixed  to  commence 
on  the  24th  of  September. 
New  by-laws  were  adopted. 
The  Superintendents  of  Departments,  for  the  Fair  of  1870,  were : 

The  President  and  ex-President  MoConnell.  . .  Committee  of  Reception 

Mb.  Brown Class  A 

Mb.  Spkabs Clasa  B 

Mb.  Lee ClassCandE 

Mb.  Tatlob Class  D 

Mb.  Goltba  . ^ Class  F — Section  1,  Inside  of  Hall 

Mb.  Dunlap Class  F— Section  2,  Outside  of  HaU 

Mb-Embbt Class  G 

Mb.  Dolton .Class  H,  I  and  L , 

Mb.  Websteb Class  K , 

Mb.  Pabkbb Marshal  of  the  Ring 

Mb.  Cobb Saperintendent  of  Forage 

Mb.  Gillham Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Chief  of  Police. 

Messbs.  Deajc  and  Rosenstizl Auditing  Com.  in  charge  of  Tickets  and  Gates. 

Side  shows  were  excluded  from  the  Grounds. 
The  report  from  the  Committee  to  memorialize  the  State  Constitd- 
donal  Convention,  now  in  session  at  Springfield,  was  adopted. 


SIXTY-THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMrTTEE, 

Beld  during  the  Fair,  1870. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

A  special  ring  was  opened  for  imported  draft  stallions,  on  petition 
of  twenty  exhibiters. 

Prize  package  candy,  or  any  thing  In  the  naturo  of  a  lottery,  was 
probj\)iJed. 
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CONVENTION  OF  DELEGATES  FROM  COUNTY  SOCIETIEa 

Fair  Gbouhdb,  DiOATim,  September  28, 1870. 

The  Convention  of  Delegates  from  County  and  other  Agricultural 
Societies  in  the  State,  met  at  the  Secretary's  office,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
t:lecti»g  officers  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  for  the  years 
1871  and  1872. 

President  "Wm.  Kile  called  the  Convention  to  order. 

After  the  Committee  on  Credentials  had  made  their  report  the  God- 
vention  adjourned  to  Powers'  HalL 


PowzBS*  Hill,  Dm^tub,  StpUmher  28,  1870l 

7i  0»OLOCK  P,  M. 

Seventy-six  County  and  other  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Horti- 
cultural  Societies  reported,  and  elected  the  following  officers : 

Dayid  a.  Bbowh Springfield • President 

Jno.  p.  Rxtmolob kChioago Vice-President  at  large  ..*• 

A.H.  DoLTON. Dolton  Station.,^  Vice-President  1st  biitrtgt. 

jAmsHiRROiflToir « Geneva **  ad  District. 

C.  H.  R08BN8TIBL Freeport **  8d  Distrioi. 

Gbo.  Edmunds,  Jb ;8oDora *'  4Ui JDistriot. 

A.J.nuiiLAP Galesburg ..         «*  5thDistrict. 

EmortCobb •»..«...  .Kankakee **  SthDislriet. 

J.  R.  SooTT Champaign **  7thDistnct. 

S.I).FiBiiBB Atlanto *'  SthDistrict. 

D.  W.  ViTTUM,  Ja Canton «*  SthDistrict. 

M.  C.  GoLTRA JacksonvUle «*  lOth  District. 

C.  W.  WiBSTiR Salem «*  11th  District. 

D.B.GaLHAM ..Alton <«  12thDistrict. 

D.  T. Parker.   ...   Cairo "  19th District* 

A.  M.  Garland .Chatham Secretary 

John  W.  Bunn Springfield Treasurer. 


SIXTY-FOURTH  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 
It  being  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board  for  i860  and  1870. 

SpRnoniLD,  Jamtary  S,  1871. 

President  Kile  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  reported. 

The  Financial  Statement  for  the  years  1869  and  1870,  is  as  follows: 
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CuhreoeiptiatDeoatarFair,  1869 • $20, SOS  10 

"  "    1870*. 20,020  10 

$40,622  80 

Paid preminmi,  1869 19,22*7  79 

«  1870 10,568  28 

$19,786  97 

Guh  reoeiTed  from  all  sonrees,  1869 ,..|27,407  70 

«  **  1870.  ...<l 28,184  76 


Total  receipts  for  1869  and  1870 $60,692  46 

Total  expenditures  for  1869 $20,684  74 

1870 21,686  68 

42,121  27 


i{ 


Balance  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  Janoarj  1, 1891 $8,471  18 


ABSTRACT  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


MADE  AT  PEORIA,  DEO.,  1856,  TO  NOV.,  1871 . 


BY  FBED.   BBBNDBL. 


COMPARATjyB  TABLE    OP  TEMPERATURE,    TAKEN    FROM  OBSERVATIONS  DUBIVQ 

SIXTEEN  TEARS :    DECEMBER,  186((-NOVEMBER,  1871. 


December. 
January. .. 
February . . 

Winter. . 

March.... 
April 

lt»y 

Spring. . 

June , 

July 

August. . .  . 

Summer. 

September . 
October. . . , 
November. 

Fall 

Tear 


Mean. 


28.7 
26.1 
29.6 


27.7 

88.7 
61.8 
68  6 


Before 
8*nrise. 


7  A,u, 


24.1 
19.8 
28.9 


61.8 

78.4 
77.6 
74.7 


76.2 

66.6 
68.8 
89.7 


68.2 


22.6 

81.8' 

42.8 

62.7 


42.2 

62.8 
67.2 
64.8 


24,1 
19.8 
28.9 


22.6 

82.7 
46.7 
68.6 


66 

67.8 
46.6 
84.2 


62 


46.8 


44 


46.6 

67.6 
71.6 
68.4 


2  P.  M. 


88.4 
80.6 
86.6 


88.1 

46.4 
69.8 

71.7 


69.2 

60 

46.4 

84.2 


46.8 


46.2 


68  8 

81.4 
86  4 
82.7 


9  P.  M. 


28.4 
26  4 
29  4 


27.7 

88 

46.9 

61.4 


88.2 

74.8 
61.6 
46  9 


60.7 


69.1 


48  8 

71.4 
76.5 
72.8 


78.2 

64.9 
61.8 
89.1 


61.9 


60.6 


Maxi- 
mum. 


67 
65 
71 


71 

79 
89 
97 


97 


100.6 

104 

102 


Mini- 
mum. 

No.  of 
froit 
days. 

.18 

24 

.22 

27 

.20^ 

2S 

22 


.6 
16 

SO 


73 

17 
ft 

0.2S 


.6  22 


85.6 

48 

41 


104 


86.5 


97.6  34 
90.6  i  14 
78.6   :     1.6 


97.6 


16 


104 


.22 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

Ui 
18 


US 


These  observations  are  made  with  a  centigrade  glass  thermometer 
(without  any  brass  on  it),  suspended  free  in  the  shade,  the  robults  re- 
duced to  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  which  is  in  use  —we  must  regret  it— in 
this  country,  but  should  be  given  up  as  soon  as  possible,  being  qoitf 
arbitrary,  without  any  natural  foundation.  The  mean  temperatures 
are  computed  from  the  three  observations  at  7  A.  M.,  2  P.  M.  and  9  P. 
M.,  just  to  agree  with  the  other  observations  made  for  the  Smithsoniao, 
but  the  result  does  not  represent  the  true  mean,  the  lowest  tempemtare 
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being  excluded  from  the  calcule  for  nine  months.  The  nearest  to  the 
true  mean  would  be  the  result  from  the  maximum  and  minimum,  and 
two  observations  made  at  equally  distant  hours,  and  would  be  some- 
what lower. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  same  date  of  the  sixteen  years  was 
calculated,  and  the  highest  mean  found  to  be  80  for  the  16th  of  July, 
the  lowest,  18,  for  the  23d  of  December.  For  the  fourteen  first  years 
of  observation,  these  days  of  highest  and  lowest  mean  had  been  the  7th 
o{  Angust  and  7th  of  January ;  but  the  last  two  years  changed  the 
position  of  these  days.  Of  the  single  days,  the  highest  mean  had  the 
2d  of  August,  1861,  with  91.7;  the  lowest,  the  1st  of  January,  1864-, 
with  — 13.7 ;  the  highest  temperature  observed  was  104,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1859  ;  the  lowest,  — 22,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1864. 

The  march  of  temperature,  up  and  down,  is  steady  in  Spring  and 
Fall;  but  in  Summer  and  Winter  there  are  some  marked  oscillations. 
When  we  divide  the  month  in,  three  decades,  we  find  that  the  first 
decade  of  August  is*  the  warmest,  and  the  first  decade  of  January  the 
coldest;  further,  that  the  last  decade  of  July  is  cooler  than  the  two 
other  decades  of  that  month,  and  the  first  decade  of  February  is 
nearly  as  cold  as  that  of  January,  and  very  much  colder  than  the  last 
decade  of  January. 

The  last  frost  occurs  in  Spring,  between  the  first  of  April  and  11th 
of  May ;  and  the  first  frost  between  the  first  of  October  and  31st  of 
October.  The  mean  number  of  days  between  the  last  and  first  frost 
day  is  180 ;  but  this  does  not  involve  that  this  period  is  not  shorter  in 
the  surrounding  country,  as  the  observations  are  made  in  the  lowest 
and  mildest  place  of  a  city. 

COMPARATIVE  TABUS  OV  LATJE8T  AND  FIRST  FROST  DATS. 


iMtFrott.  , 
Flnt  Froft. 


Hombtr  of  days  betireen  both. 


1866. 


April  13 
Oct.     1 

170 


1867. 


May  11 
Oct.   20 

161 


1868. 


18  50. 


April  26  April  93 
Oct.     0  OcU     0 


166 


168 


186  0. 


May    1 
Oct.  IS 

163 


1861. 


April  19 
Oct.   %i 

187 


1868^    1868. 


April  6  April  8 
Oct.    24iOct.     6 


900 


180 


COMPABATITB  TABlM—CbnHnU4(L 


Uft  Frost.. 
RmFwrt,, 


Kuaber  of  days  between  both. 


18  64. 


April  90 
Oct.     9 

in 


186  6. 


18  66. 


April  24  April   7 
Oct    98  Oct.   81 


186 


206 


18  67. 


May    8 
Oct.   84 

168 


1868. 


I8  60. 


187  0. 


April  18  April  !4  AprU  17 
Oct.     8  Oct.    13  I  Oct.   81 


172 


181 


106 


1871. 


April   1 
Oct.    28 

200 


T^on — ^UBder  **  Frost  daTS,**  is  anderstood  a  day  on  which  the  thermometer  reaches  the  fireexing: 
point.  Tb«r«  is  not  meant  the  so-called  white  f^ost,  which  occurs  sometimes  when  the  thermometer  u 
above  freexinK  point. 
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COMFABATITB  TABLE  OF  BABOUSTBB. 


• 

7  A.M. 

3  P.  M . 

9  V.  M . 

Mean. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

OreateH 
change  1 
in    U 
hours. 

Preasure  of  rapor— 
In  inchen. 

7  A.M. 

2  p.m. 

•  p.m. 

December 

January 

February 

March 

^^LJi  ll«    •  •  •  •  •     •  • 

May 

29.696 
29.692 
29.664 
29.611 
29.563 
29.546 
29.594 
29.599 
29.628 
29.672 
29.666 
29.661 

29.681 

29.666 
29.658 
29.628 
29.575 
29.526 
29  607 
29.560 
29.562 
29  589 
29.625 
29.606 
29.608 

89.591 

29.004 
29.689 
29.653 
29.507 
29.546 
29.524 
29.665 
29. 5n 
29.699 
29.645 
29.635 
29.644 

29.618 

29.084 
29.B80 
29.648 
29.694 
29.645 
29.626 
29.671) 
29.577 
29.61)5 
29.647 
29.682 
29.684 

29.612 

80.829 
80.671 
80.458 
fO  864 
SO  252 
29  917 
29.907 
29.901 
29.965 
80  082 
80.254 
30.225 

30.864 

28.006 
28.928 
28.S23 
28.'i'il 
28.717 
28.67<» 
28.006 
20.207 
29.207 
29.169 
29  026 
28.857 

28.670 

1.017 

0.865 

0.884 

O.ASO   I 

0872   , 

0.750 

0.479 

0.889 

0.492   1 

0.566 

0.710 

0888 

1.017 

0.182 
0.106 
0.180 
0.167 
1    0.2i6 
0.855 
0.536 
0.682 
0.591 
0.466 
0.279 
0.188 

0.818 

0.147 
0.186 
0.152 
0.192 
0.266 
0.S74 
0.542 
0.6.34 
0.606 
0.603 
0  297 
0.208 

0.338 

0.139 
O.Ift 
O.ltt 
0.1W 

o.g» 

June 

July 

August 

September.... 

October 

NoTember .... 

Year 

0.6S1 
0.<3» 
0.491 

o.m 

0.80 

These  observations  are  made  with  a  Green  barometer,  in  a  cylindri- 
cal brass  case,  with  the  thermometer  attached.  The  observations  are 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point,  according  to  Guyot's  tables.  As  the 
table  shows,  the  highest  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  occurs  in  Decem- 
ber, at  7  A.  M.;  the  lowest  in  May,  at  2  P.  M. ;  but  the  pressure  of 
vapor  contained  in  the  atmosphere  is  highest  in  July  at  9  P.  M. ;  the 
lowest  in  January  at  7  A.  M.  The  most  sudden  changes  occur  in 
December,  the  slightest  in  July. 


OOMPABATIVB  TABLE  OF  RAIN  AND  SNOW  FALL  AND  HtTMIDITT  OF  THB 

ATMOSPHERE, 


Amount 

of  rain,  or 

melted  snow, 

in  inches. 

Number 

of  days  with 

rain  or  snow. 

Relative  humidity  of  theatnoir 
phere  in  per  ct.  of  saiuradoa. 

7  a.m. 

2p.  M. 

0P.& 

December 

8.64 
1.G6 
2.00 

8.6 
6.7 

7.8 

88 
90 
88 

TO 

81 

January 

71 

n 

February 

66                S8 

1 

Winter , 

6.80 

802 
2.94 
8.60 

28.1 

9 

9.7 
9.6 

88 

80 
75 
74 

69 

68 
58 
56 

S8 

March 

April 

78 

Mat 

70 

Snrinff. 

0.66 

3.00 
4.00 
8.66  . 

28.2 

8.6 
8.8 
7.7 

76 

n 

78 
82 

63 
51 

n 

Jane 

T2 

July 

58                T4 

August 

68                T6 

Summer. 

10.56 

8.80 
2.22 

2.28 

25.1 

• 

T 
8 

79 

66 
84 

85 

88 
57 

T4 

September 

IT 

October 

68                T4 

November 

62                78 

Fall 

7.80 

24 

85 

57                Ti 

Year 

84.21 

100 

82 

58 

T6 
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The  distribution  of  rain  would  be  very  favorable,  if  it  would  be  in 
the  single  years  as  the  table  shows ;  but  this  is  not  so  every  year.  In 
1856,  we  had  only  22.77  inches,  and  in  1858  the  amount  was  50.  "We 
had  long  drouths — as  last  fall,  when  from  the  29th  of  August  to  the  8th 
of  October,  we  had  only  one  rainy  day,  with  0.65  of  an  inch  of  rain, 
aiid  weeks  with  endless  rainfall,  as  in  1858,  when  from  the  29th  of 
April  to  the  10th  of  June,  we  had  27  rainy  days,  with  15.70  inches  of 


ram. 


COMPARATIVB  TABLE  OF  OLOUDINBSS  AND  SUNSHINE. 


7  a.  m. 

8  p.  M.' 

9  P.  M. 

1                ! 
Mean.    Cloudy.  | 

Mod'ly 
cloudy. 

Veiy 
clouay. 

Without 
bunahlne 

Uonre 

•f  SQD- 

shine. 

F'm  rise 

to  set 
in  pr.  ct. 

Deeenhtr . . . 

Jtnaary 

February .... 

09 

88 
68 

58 
50 
57 

60 
48 
60 

49 

48 
48 
88 

4% 

88 
87 
88 

55.7 

64 

63 

4 
8 
8 

10 
11 
11 

17 
17 
14 

9 
9 

7 

129 
183 
149 

45 

46 
51 

Winter.... 
MiTCh 

is?.;:;::::: 

66 

6S 
61 
48 

87 

55 

58 
60 

64 

61.7 
51.8 
4-2.7 

48.5 

87 

87.8 

88 

10 
8 

a 

8 

88 

18 
18 
15 

48 

16 

16 
18 

85 

6 
4 

8 

18 

1 

1 

1 

411 

188 
192 
869 

47 

50 
49 
61 

Spring 

Jane 

Jniy 

49 

89 

88 
89 

64 

44 
47 

47 

8 

8 

1 
8 

40 

19 
80 
18 

87 

18 
18 
10 

44 

9 

10 
11 

648 

816 
814 
299 

68 

71 
69 

71 

▲agint 

Snmmar... 

September... 

October 

Norember . . . 

89 

48 
47 
66 

40 

49 

47 
68 

61 

88 

88 
38 
60 

89 

87.4 

a.8 

42.8 
54.8 

5 

4 
5 
8 

80 

18 
18 
17 

48 
105 

8 

8 
6 
9 

929 

216 

208 
148 

70 

68 
59 
61 

fafl 

5U 

47.8 

18 

86 

10 
67 

666 

66 

Tear 

48 

52 

89 

46.7 

85 

165 

2550 

58 

The  cloudiness  is  taken  by  estimation,  and  the  figures  express  the 
percentage  of  covering  of  the  sky.  It  is  more  covered  at  noon  than 
in  the  morning,  and  least  in  the  evening ;  more  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer. From  1858  to  1868  the  hours  of  sunshine  were  noted  daily,  and 
above  means  computed.  The  sum  of  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset  is 
about  4,390  in  the  year ;  2,550  is  the  mean  number  of  hours  of  sun- 
shine per  year,  that  makes  58  per  cent.  In  that  way  the  percentage  was 
taken  for  every  month.  The  days  without  sunshine,  noted  extra,  are 
contained  in  the  column  "  very  cloudy,"  too. 
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OOMPABATIVB  TABLE  OF  WIN9,  DBC,  1856-NOV.,  1871. 
JReduced  to  1000  per  months  season  and  year. 


December 
January . . 
February. , 

Winter., 

March.  ... 

April , 

May 

Spring.., 

Jure 

July 

Aoj^uat . . . , 

Summer 

September 
October . . . 
KoTember 

FaU 

Tear 


West. 

S.WCBt 

South. 

S.  East. 

Bast. 

N.East 

t08 

00 

104 

86 

180 

74 

818 

104 

S16 

22 

06 

60 

804 

60 

214 

80 

113 

78 

808 

01 

208 

20 

116 

70 

287 

88 

107 

84 

102 

88 

261 

60 

212 

24 

170 

01 

1»7 

64 

386 

60 

202 

82 

946 

80 

212 

86 

178 

87 

218 

61 

200 

00 

327 

02 

161    1 

67 

293 

42 

190 

02 

180 

47 

867 

88 

258 

01 

180 

68 

270 

42 

226 

70 

188 

88 

800 

87 

218 

81 

246 

68 

214 

27 

150 

75 

802 

71 

322 

82 

128 

74 

228 

66 

345 

82 

167 

77 

243 

60 

286 

86 

172 

78 

86 

98 

127 

loT 

106 
I8f 

138 


124 

67 
100 
122 


149 
1S2 
101 


127 
110 


K.Weit 


n 

81 

9 
61 
41 


IT 

44 

43 

44 

« 

TO 


(K)MPABA'nyE  TABLE  OF  HIOH  WINDS,  GALES  AND  HUBBICANE& 

Whole  number  for  fifteen  yeare. 


Weat 

S.Weit. 

Somth. 

S.  East. 

Baat. 

N.  Bast 

North. 

N.W«t 

December 

12 

11 

10 

18 

18 

0 

6 

6 

10 

1 

Jannarv 

Februarr 

5 
7 

6 
4 
2 
2 
1 
5 
7 
5 

1 

1 

""2  ** 

M'irCh  .......    n  r    ............... 

8 
8 
2 

1 

! 

April 

May 

..a..... 

9 

J une 

July 

Anirust ,-. 

September 

1 
11 
14 

5 
3 

I 

October 

1 
8 

2 
2 

November 

Year 

136 

48 

48 

8 

11 

18 

8 

y^ 

COBIPARATIVB  TABLE  OF  WIND,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  CLOUDINESS. 

Percentage  of  Covering  of  the  Sky. 


December. 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

M^y 

June 

July 

Auunst  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 

Year.. 


West. 

S.  Weat 

South. 

S.Baat 

East. 

N.East 

North.  ' 

i 

86 

48 

60 

68 

72 

88 

60 

85 

41 

60 

68 

72 

86 

68 

82 

48 

66 

60 

61 

01 

61 

88 

48 

08 

50 

00 

64 

66 

42 

84 

52 

64 

67 

n 

46 

86 

54 

40 

68 

41 

60 

47 

83 

62 

84 

44 

88 

61 

86 

84 

44 

37 

87 

84 

44 

89 

31 

48 

86 

48 

83 

60 

89 

84 

51 

88 

84 

88 

74 

46 

80 

84 

48 

56 

44 

71 

89 

41 

00 

62 

67 

66 

87 

58 

85 

■ 

46 

43 

49 

40 

71 

"    1 

64 

78 
61 

« 
O 

47 
34 
44 
06 

61 
It 

90 
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OOMPABATIYE  TABLB  OF  WIND,  IN  CONNBCTION  WITH  RAIN  AND  BNOW  FALL. 

Swntforfi/tetn  Yean, 


December.... 

jAAoary 

Febraary 

Mareh 

Aorll 

^f 

Jane 

July 

An^ast 

September . . . 

October 

Keveaber ... 

Ia  15  yean. 

Percent.. 


West. 

• 

S.We8i. 

Soath. 

S.BMt. 

Bast. 

N.Baat. 

North. 

90 

18 

98 

40 

89 

19 

8 

8 

49 

98 

98 

16 

11 

• 

99 

98 

46 

94 

IT 

18 

46 

88 

46 

96 

2i 

» 

84 

89 

84 

16 

18 

18 

49 

10 

86 

29 

9T 

S8 

94 

40 

IT 

9T 

14 

4 

U 

99 

!t8 

98 

91 

19 

U 

16 

81 

94 

98 

11 

n 

8 

61 

88 

81 

90 

ii 

19 

41 

18 

9T 

IT 

98 

• 

49 

10 

99 

89 

4 

996 

160 

484 

86 

886 

880 
19 

196 

U 

9 

94 

4 

IT 

10 

N.Weat 


18 
14 

T 
11 
10 
10 

T 

T 
11 

6 
11 
10 

TIT 

6 


The  observations  of  wind  comprise  fifteen  years.  The  first  year  of 
observation  is  omitted,  because  not  reliable. 

From  October  to  April  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  west;  in  the 
sommer  months  from  the  south. 

The  force  of  wind  was  not  measured,  but  estimated  only  ;  and  no 
table  is  given,  except  for  the  high  winds,  gales  and  hurricanes.  The 
most  violent  hurricane  occurred  on  the  13th  of  May,  1858,  from  the 

« 

west  Glenerally  the  west  and  southwest  are  the  strongest  winds,  and 
Febraary,  March  and  April  are  the  most  windy  months. 

The  direction  of  wind  was  compared  with  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky, 
and  the  figures  in  the  table  express  the  percentage  of  covering  at  the 
time  of  observation  of  ascertain  wind.  100  means  an  entirely  covered, 
and  0  a  cloudless  sky.  Northeast  brings  the  most,  West  the  least 
cloudiness. 

Maury,  in  his  Geography  of  the  Ocean,  remarks,  that  his  question 
about  the  rain  was  answered  by  the  Western  farmers,  unisono :  *'We 
get  our  rain  from  the  southwest."  The  result  of  these  observations  is 
different,  as  the  table  shows.  The  Western  farmer  does  not  care  about 
wherefrom  the  rain  comes,  except  at  the  time  he  needs  it  most — after 
a  long  time  of  dry  weather  in  summer — and  then,  indeed,  most  of  our 
thnndershowers  come  from  the  southwest.  But  the  witness  of  the 
Western  farmers  cannot  be  introduced  as  an  argument  for  the  theory 
of  Maury,  though  that  theory  seems  to  be  true.  The  rain  which  falls 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  might  probably  be  derived  from  the  Southern 
Pacific;  but,  in  the  most  cases,  it  seems  to  pass  our  region  as  vapor, 
and  first  be  condensed  into  clouds  in  the  cooler  region  of  the  lakes, 
and,  augmented  by  the  vapors  from  the  lakes,  come  back  by  northeast 
winds,  which  show,  next  the  south  winds,  the  biggest  figures  and  more 
cloudiness  than  any  other  wind. 


ABSTRACT  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

MADE  AT  SANDWICH,  ILUXOIS— 1852-1870. 


Bt  N.  K  BALLOTT,  Obsxbtxe. 


The  following  Meteorological  Abstract,  embracing  twenty  years,  is 
elaborated  from  more  than  75,000  observations.  It  embraces  in  its 
scope  a  variety  of  information  of  vast  importance  to  the  Agricnlturist 
and  the  Horticulturist,  as  well  as  the  Meteorologist.  Twenty  years  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  mean  temperature,  the  mean  rain  fall,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  of  any  locality.  These  conclnsions  are  reached 
from  the  crucible  of  natural  law,  which  is  fixed  and  unvarying,  and 
lead  us  to  a  tlioughtful  contemplation  of  the  Superintending  Agency 
which  bespoke  the  law  into  existence  for  our  happiness  and  well  be- 
ing, and  the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  complicated  nature 
beyond  our  sphere,  in  the  vast  system  of  worlds,  the  more  are  we  im- 
pressed with  the  power  that  originated  it. 
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MBTEOBOLOGIOAL  OBSBSVATIOHS. 


TuxBMo: 


WiMDB. 


WSATHSB 


Yearly  Mean. 

Hlj(hMt  Degree 

Lowest  Degree 

fiance  

Warmest  Day  

ColuestDay 

Cloudiness,  10  being  perfect 

.North 

Northeast 

Bast     

Soothwest 

Scmth 

So  uthwest 

West 

Northeast 

Total  of  each  year 

Prevalllngr  Winds 

Force  of  Winda 

.Pair  Days 

Cloady  Days 

Total  of  each  Tear 

Rain 

Rain  and  Snow 

Snow 

Amount  of  Water  In  inches 

Last  Froet  of  Sprlnfr 

First  Frost  of  Autumn.  .. 

Total  No.  Days  bet.  Froats. 


18T0. 


49.4 

100 

—16 

11« 

June  29 

Jan.  St 

4.93 

S8 
S4 

9i% 

78 


1809. 


47.1 
90 

—7 
97 
July  24 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  AMERICAN  FARMERS. 


By  prof.  J.  B.  TURNER,  Jacksowville. 


I  wish  to  show  why,  and  how  it  is,  that  almost  the  entire  force  of 
our  common  schools  tends  to  throw  our  young  men  away  from  the 
shop  and  the  farm,  and  to  drive  them  into  the  scholastic  professions; 
or  pile  them  up,  in  huge  stacks  of  agents,  clerkB,  and  office-seekers; 
or  send  them  "  prospecting  **  to  California,  or  "  carpetrbagging,"  down 
South. 

If  your  patience  will  indulge  me,  I  would  like  to  show  it,  in  such 
detail  and  minuteness  of  description,  as  would  enable  each  one  of  us 
to  attempt  to  institute  the  needed  reform,  in  his  own  school  district  I 
deem  this  the  very  highest  service,  which  I  can  here  and  now  render, 
either  to  this  congress,*  or  to  the  republic  at  large.  Since  farmers  will 
be,  like  all  other  men,  what  their  real  education  makes  them :  neither 
more  nor  less. 

The  vital  moving  force,  the  power  and  the  glory  of  modem  society, 
consists  in  its  capacity  of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  voluntary  co- 
operation of  the  voters  of  this  Union,  in  upholding  our  free  institutions, 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  unique  and  sublime  spectacles  in  the  history 
of  our  race.  But  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  all  the  forty  millions  of 
men,  women  and  children,  of  this  wide  republic,  to  uphold  some  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  to  prepare  the  rising  generation  for  their  du- 
ties and  their  destinies,  in  the  republic,  greatly  transcends  it  Nothing 
to  be  compared  with  it,  was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  before,  in  the  history 
of  man.  x 

I  jnost  fully  sympathize  with  the  sentiments  of  an  eminent  and  sen- 
sible American  citizen,  who,  after  three  years  wandering  in  Europe,  ia 
search  of  some  better  place  to  educate  his  children,  than  our  own 
country  can  aflfbrd,  declared  that  "there  was  something  in  our  Ameri- 
can school  houses,  and  the  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  thenu 
which  he  had  missed,  in  all  his  wanderings  over  Europe ;  and  that  for 
making  your  average  man  and  woman  of  solid  utility,  the  public  school 
system  of  America  is  the  very  best  appliance  on  the  planet" 

Btftd  befort  Nattonal  Agiicnltiiral  Congrats  at  St  Lonto,  Mo. 
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"  The  m  bono  is  never  lost  sight  of;  and  in  a  conn  try  lit;e  ours  this 
ia  the  great  desideratum :  the  most  precious  heritage  any  average  boy 
or  girl  could  possess.'' 

These  remarks,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  guard  me  from  all  suspicion 
of  hostility  to  our  American  common  school  system,  while  I  attempt 
to  point  out  some  of  its  remaining  defects  and  dangers,  especially  as 
related  to  our  great  agricultural  and  industrial  interests. 

In  all  things  earthly,  the  dangers  and  perils  are  ever  in  proportion 
to  the  good  and  the  power  involved. 

We  have,  indeed,  elaborated  a  true  system,  the  true  mechanism 
bothof  government  and  of  education;  at  least  the  outline  of  it;  and 
that  is  blessing  and  glory  enough  for  one  people  and  one  age  of  men 
to  achieve.  But  it  will  take  many  generations  to  come,  to  fully  per- 
fect the  practical  use,  and  handling,  and  running  of  either  of  them. 
It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  feel  the  remaining  evils  and  defects  of 
hoth,  more  keenly  than  we  realize  the  good  they  already  bring  us.  It 
incjfes  us  to  our  best  endeavors  for  the  future.  In  accordance  with 
this,  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  our  schools  are  not  doing  all 
for  us,  especially  for  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  which  they  ought 
to  do. 

A  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  where  our  whole  sys- 
tem originated,  and  where  it  has  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  State,  report  that  "  the  results  of  their  sys- 
tem of  schools  is  not  satisfactory ;"  and  that  "  the  public  school  system 
of  New  EnglandyatZ^  to  meet  the  demands  of  modem  civilization." 

The  great  uprising  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  their  new  attempts 
at  founding  schools,  all  over  the  republic,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thonght  of  their  work,  shows  the  same  fact.  Along  side  of  our  eflforts 
to  confine  children,  through  all  their  young  and  growing  years,  to 
Bchool-r6om8,  and  the  abstract  studies  in  books,  the  nervous  system  has 
become  either  excessively  developed  or  diseased ;  insanity  has  greatly 
increased ;  a  whole  crop  of  brain  and  nervous  diseases  are  said  to  have 
iprung  up,  some  of  which  are  not  developed  till  late  in  life ;  females 
n  particular  become  inert,  weak,  and  nervously  diseased ;  indisposed 
ind  incapacitated  for  the  real  duties  of  the  wife  and  the  mother : 
DBomuch  that  the  most  highly  educated  races  are  perpetually  running 
rat,  and  giving  place  to  races  of  less,  so-called  culture,  but  of  greater 
talwart  vigor ;  all  of  which  tends  to  show  that  we  may  be  making 
hem  over  into  angels,  a  little  ^oo  fast  for  the  good  of  earth  and  time ; 
T  if  not,  it  betokens  widespread  distrust  and  doubt,  not  of  our  present 
ystem  as  such,  but  of  our  present  mode  of  running  it.    The  general 
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complaint,  that  children  are  kept  in  school  so  continuously,  that  they 
become  dull  and  listless,  and  although  immense  sums  of  money  are 
expended  upon  the  schools,  that  they  do  not  after  all  leave  them  u 
well  fitted  for  the  real  duties  of  life,  as  they  used  to  do  in  half  the  time, 
and  at  less  than  half  the  expense,  shows  the  same  general  fact  of 
uneasiness,  under  our  present  administration. 

Now  how  mudi  of  all  this  is  real ;  how  much  is  cause,  and  how 
much  only  accidental  coincidence,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  fully 
determine ;  but  I  know  of  no  thoughtful  man  who  thinks  of  abandon- 
ing our  American  system,  as  such,  on  account  of  these  evils,  even  if 
they  all  exist,  no  more  than  we  think  of  abandoning  our  repubUcan 
form  of  government,  because  we  cannot  yet  make  it  run  to  suit  us. 

However  great  these  evils  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  one  great  vital 
and  all  important  end  of  oar  school  system,  is,  after  all,  being  perpetu- 
allyrealized  and  attained,  whatever  else  may  fail ;  our  children  are 
learning  those  habits  of  setf-govemment  and  self-restrami  in  public,  in 
crowds,  and  acquiring  a  sort  of  homogeneity  in  manners,  tastes  and 
feelings,  which  could  never  be  learned  at  home ;  and  which  perhaps 
tends  to  conserve  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  republic  more 
than  all  else  combined.  At  least  this  is  generally  true ;  true  in  almost 
all  cases,  except  where  the  parents  themselves  are  perpetually  encour- 
aging the  truancy  of  the  school  room,  by  siding  with  the  folly  of  their 
children,  keeping  them  out  of  the  schools,  or  in  some  way  interfering 
with  their  proper  success  and  discipline,  lest  their  own  pet  darlings 
should  be  soiled,  or  harmed.  They  seem  to  assume  that  their  children 
are  better  than  other  people's.  The  very  assumption  is  enough  to 
ruin  the  children,  for  all  proper  uses  of  a  republic  like  ours ;  and  it 
generally  does  it. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  evils  that  have  grown  up  under 
our  system,  that  more  particularly  affect  the  farmers  and  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  republic. 

I.  The  first  that  I  will  mention  is  the  curse  of  thoroughnesa^  so-called; 
which  is  really  not  genuine,  but  a  sham  thoroughness.  In  a  phyloso- 
phical  point  of  view,  a  child  cannot  go  thoroughly  into  any  subject 
whatever,  and  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  attempt  to  make  him  do  it  It 
would  not  be  more  absurd  to  attempt  to  glue  tassels  and  ripe  ears  upon 
a  corn  stalk,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  a  sort 
of  a*  dumb  show  of  an  early  harvest,  and  seem  to  outstrip  the  old  fogy 
pace  of  your  neighbors.  A  child's  thoroughness,  in  any  such  sense,  is 
all  a  mere  sham — mere  wind  and  words,  and  nothing  else.  More  than 
that,  it  is  a  curse  that  may  and  will  weight  him  down  in  all  after  li&. 
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Nature  requires,  every  where,  that  things  shoTild  slowly  grow  into  all 
organisms,  physical,  mental,  and  moral ;  they  can  neither  be  pounded 
into  them,  nor  glued  or  tied  on  to  them.    It  is  as  absurd  to  attempt  to 
teach  a  child  what  a  man  ought  to  know,  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
make  him  lift  or  eat  what  a  man  does.    He  cannot  safely  even  begin 
those  forms  and  modes  of  knowledge  that  are  peculiar  to  riper  years ; 
or  if  be  does,  he  begins  at  the  peril  of  his  physical  or  intellectual  well 
being,  or  both.    He  may,  indeed,  seem  to  be  a  prodigy  when  he  is 
jonng,  but  he  will  be  dead,  or  a  fool,  before  he  grows  old.    Long  con- 
tinued wearisome  and  exhaustive  attention  to  any  subject  whatever,  is 
nnsnitable  for  a  child,  under  pretense  of  giving  them  something  to  do. 
Something  to  do  ! !  whoever  saw  a  young  child  idle  ?    I  would  like  to 
see  one.    Something  to  do  1 1  why,  has  he  not  got  all  the  flies  of  the 
house;  and  all  the  butterflies  of  the  field  to  catch  and  examine ;  his 
top,  and  skates,  and  whip,  to  mend  and  to  spin,  and  ten  thousand  other 
things  to  do,  that  no  mortal  else  ever  thought  of?    Has  he  not  got  to 
stand  on  his  head,  knock  his  hat-crown  in,  and  wear  holes  in  his  shoe- 
toes,  knees  and  elbows  ?    Look  into  a  boy's  drawer,  where  he  keeps 
his  own  peculiar  ^^achool  wpparcU/uSy'*  and  you  will  find  out  that  he  has 
got  enough  planned  out  to  do  for  a  life-time.    Has  he  not  got  to  eat 
tons  of  green  apples  and  other  course  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
and  before  he  is  a  dozen  years  old,  to  transform  all  this  rough  gar- 
bage into  at  least  one  hundred  pounds  of  good,  solid  human  bones, 
muscles  and  nerves;  so  firmly,  and  yet  so  delicately  elaborated,  that 
they  are  fit  for  an  angel's  use  ?    All  these  things  which  he  now  con- 
trives to  do  for  himself,  help  him  forward  in  this  first,  greatest,  and 
most  important  part  of  all  his  life-work  on  earth.    When  will  it  get 
through  our  stupid  scholastic  heads,  that  the  first  duty  of  every  born 
man  and  woman  on  earth,  both  j;o  God  and  man,  is  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
rolic,  and  to  grow  ?    And  if  they  are  simply  shielded  from  harm,  and 
kept  out  of  unendurable  mischief,  and  allowed  to  do  it,  much  in  their 
own  way,  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  them,  or  with  them,  for 
well  nigh  the  first  ten  years  of  their  life.    Some  little  general  shaping 
of  their  course,  some  power  of  reading,  some  "Kindergardon"  care, 
either  in  school  or  out,  and  better  out  all  the  time  than  in,  more  with 
reference  to  varying  their  tastes  and  employments,  and  improving 
their  moral  feelings,  than  in  hope  of  making  them  savans  in  any- 
thing, is  about  all  we  can  safely  do  for  them. 

In  a  world  where  no  man  on  earth  thoroughly  knows  how  a  candle 
bums  or  a  blade  of  grass  grows,  or  his  own  eyes  see,  what  consummate 
Folly  to  attempt  to  make  a  mere  child  thorough  in  anything.    Nature 
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and  Nature's  God,  give  a  child  a  sort  of  birds-eye  view  of  a  vast  variety 
of  things -in  their  most  simple  and  natural  relations,  without  protracted 
or  profound  views  of  anything.  This  is  their  programme  of  education; 
and  my  experience  is,  that  Nature  and  Nature's  God,  after  all,  are  not 
half  as  apt  to  blunder  in  the  long  run,  as  the  sciolists  and  savans  are. 

According  to  the  oflScial  advertisement  of  Harvard  University,  pub- 
lished in  "  The  Nation"  of  April  4,  1872,  it  would  take  a  pupil  thirty- 
nine  years  to  go  through,  in  regular  succession,  with  all  the  courses  of 
science  and  literature  distinctively  marked  out  for  public  patronage  in 
that  single  school ;  besides  these,  there  are  numerous  irregular  or  in- 
cidental side  courses  of  lectures,  etc.  The  pupil  would  pass  through 
tjie  hands  of  some  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  teachers  of  distinct  sci- 
ences and  arts,  before  he  completed  his  long  peregrination.  In  all  this 
no  one  supposes  that  he  would  be  thorough  in  any  one  single  study, 
science  or  art.  He  would  come  out,  entering  at  16  years  of  age  and 
graduating  at  55,  a  mere  tyro  in  every  thing,  thorough  in  nothing; 
having  as  yet  received  an  introduction  to  only  the  barest  elements,  the 
mere  nomenclature,  only  the  dead  tools,  of  the  living  languages,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  the  world,  and  would  not  become,  after  being  most 
thoroughly  schooled  all  his  life,  the  tenth  part  of  a  scholar,  nor  the 
hundreth  part  of  a  man  in  any  one  thing.  How  utterly  preposterous 
is  it,  then,  to  think  of  making  a  mere  child  tliorough  in  anything,  or  of 
giving  to  any  bom  man  a  knowledge  of  the  nomenclatures  and  tools 
of  universal  science,  unless  you  intend  to  make  of  him  a  mere  walking 
dictionary — a  learned  fool,  of  no  use  to  himself  or  any  one  else,  to 
start  with. 

From  this  vast  field  every  man,  who  would  be  any  thing,  or  become 
any  thing,  must  elect  some  very  small  infinitesimal  part,  to  start  with; 
and  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  our  schools,  (after  confirming  them  all 
alike,  in  the  great  moral  American  habit  of  self -government^  is  to 
enable  them,  by  giving  them  tastes  and  snatches  of  as  wide  a  range  of 
subjects  as  possible,  connected  with  the  real  arts  and  interests  of  com- 
mon and  social  life,  more  intelligently  to  make  this  proper  selection  for 
themselves. 

We  should  not  assume  that  they  are  to  become  teachers,  or  experts 
in  any  one  thing  whatever,  that  can  be  got  out  of  books ;  for  not  one 
in  a  thousand  of  them  ever  will,  or  ever  ought  to,  do  so. 

Take  for  example  our  four  fnndamental  branches :  reading,  spelling, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  These  are  the  keys  that  unlock  the  gateways 
of  knowledge  to  all  other  branches.  These  keys  of  all  knowledge  open 
the  doors  to  all  other  forms  of  human  intercourse,  human  thought,  and 
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human  knowledge.  Of  course  some  knowledge  of  these  is  an  indis- 
pensable necessity,  as  a  first  step,  to  every  child  alike.  But  how  much  ? 
that  is  the  question.  To  become  an  expert  at  either  single  one  of  these 
most  simple  and  elementary  of  all  the  forms  of  learning,  a  man  must 
devote  his  whole  life  to  tjie  task ;  and  then  probably  not  one  in  a 
hundred  would  really  succeed  .Amid  all  our  schools  and  schoolings,  a 
real  expert  at  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  is  about  the  rarest  of  all 
men  found.  The  fact  is,  that  even  in  these  most  common  and  indis- 
pensable of  all  branches  of  human  learning,  there  is  no  more  sense  in 
keeping  our  children  drumming  and  thum'bing  over  them  in  the  schools, 
year  afker  year,  as  though  we  expected  to  make  them  experts  in  one, 
or  all  of  them,  than  there  would  be  in  trying  to  fit  them  out  with  a 
pair  of  wax  wings,  to  fly  to  the  moon  with.  A  child  should  be  taught 
to  read,  write  and  cypher,  well  enough  for  a  child;  not  for  a  mam; 
an  expert;  a  writing  master ;  a  stage  player ;  an  United  States  Sena- 
tor; or  an  investigator  of  Tammany  Hall  accounts;  and  there  the 
whole  subject  should  be  dropped ;  giving  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
interesting  books  to  read  ;  and  in  his  regular  school  drill  he  should 
pass  on  to  something  else,  of  more  interest  and  importance  for  him.  as 
a  child,  to  learn  and  to  know,  than  those  higher  graces  of  utterance, 
and  aptitudes  in  investigation,  which  belong  only  to  maturer  years, 
and  cannot  usually  be  attached  to  a  child,  drill  them  as  you  will ;  or  if 
seemingly  so  in  the  high-days  and  show-days  of  the  school-room,  the 
drill  will  all  be  cast  aside,  in  the  real  conflict  of  after  life ;  and  each 
man  who  amounts  to  anything,  as  a  writer,  or  speaker,  or  accountant, 
will  have  a  method  of  his  own,  peculiar  to  him  and  his  vocation  as  a 
man,  and  not  that  which  his  teacher  tried  so  long  in  vain,  to  drill  into 
him  when  he  was  but  a  boy. 

Who  of  U8  all  ever  thinks  of  reading,  writing,  or  cyphering,  as  our 
teachers  tried  to  drill  us  to  do,  when  we  were  boys  ?  To  be  sure,  we 
use  the  same  alphabet,  and  multiplication  table ;  and  that  is  about  all 
of  it  With  good  books,  eloquent  speakers,  interest  tables,  and  light- 
ning calculators,  lying  all  about  us,  we  soon  make  out  methods  of  our 
own,  for  our  own  peculiar  use,  shorter  and  better,  than  any  school-drill 
in  childhood  can  possibly  give  us,  and  have  no  need  to  fill  our  heads, 
to  start  with,  so  full  of  dry  abstract  memorized  rules,  that  there  is  no 
room  for  brains  in  them. 

In  all  this  I  am  fully  aware  of  our  popular  monomania  for  spelling, 
or  of  the  pedant's  unpardonable  sin,  of  not  knowing  how  to  spell ;  and 
cf  the  common  impression,  that  if  a  child  is  not  drilled  for  a  couple  of 
eternities  in  the  spelling  book,  he  never  will  learn  to  spell.    "Well,  sup- 
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pose  it  18  80 ;  it  may  be  better  still  not  to  know  how  to  epdl  or  write, 
all  the  totally  absurd  words  in  the  English  language,  than  it  is  to  knot 
nothing  else.  The  man  who  can  make  a  plow,  or  invent  a  plow,  or 
hold  a  plow,  is  a  vastly  greater  man,  all  other  things  being  equal,  tha 
one  who  can  only  spell  it,  however  many  silent  letters  he  may  hid 
on  to  it  The  pedantic  sensitiveness  about  mere  spelling,  fostered  in] 
many  of  our  schools  and  communities,  is  not  unlike  the  anxiety 
some  of  our  good  ladies  about  the  orthodox  cut  of  their  ministe'j 
dickey  or  shirt  collar.  If  a  boy  has  been  to  school  for  fifteen  or  twent] 
years,  where  they  did  little  or  nothing  else  but  learn  to  spell,  it  migi 
indeed  be  a  reproach  to  him  to  have  failed ;  certainly  he  ought  tohai 
had  sense  enough  to  have  kept  out  of  such  a  school.  But  if  he  learne4| 
to  spell  well  enough  for  a  childj  while  at  school,  and  has  since  been! 
busy  at  more  important  things,  or  has  a  mind  so  constituted  that 
cannot  retain  such  details,  without  its  costing  him  a  thousand  tii 
more  labor  than  it  is  worth  to  bim,  what  then  ?  Is  his  loisBpelliBg 
mark  of  either  ignorance,  or  negligence,  or  only  because  that  onemicj 
can  not  learn  to  excel  at  all  sorts  of  things  ?  Some  children  have 
a  natural  facility  at  remembering  mere  words  and  letters,  that 
soon  learn  to  spell  from  reading,  without  any  difficulty  at  all,  much 
our  colored  children  learn  to  sing ;  others  never  would  or  could  lean 
it,  if  drilled  on  it  through  a  whole  life*time ;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  meaia 
certain  that  the  good  spellers  will  eclipse  the  poor  ones  in  real  inteikc* 
tual  power,  or  in  the  great  race  of  after-life. 

A  printer,  or  a  proof-reader  ought  to  know  how  to  spell,  for  that  ii 
their  business  as  experts ;  but  I  do  not  think  a  practical  business  man 
need  to  feel  that  he  is  foreordained  to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  if  k 
should  happen  to  spell  "phthisic"  without  all  the  "ph-es"  and  ^Hh-es," 
deemed  essential  to  that  orthodoxly-wheezing  word.  Some  of  the  beat 
and  sharpest  things  in  the  English  language  are  now  written  by  mai 
who  purposely  misspell  all  their  words.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
Americans ;  as  it  shows  us  that  sense  does  not  consist  in  m^re  sounds  oi 
dead  letters,  however  much  our  old  scholastic  pedants  may  grofui  over  it 
To  experts,  or  in  a  communion  of  educated  apes,  all  these  little  men 
verbal  trifles  may  be  of  vast  importance  to  social  standing ;  but  tol« 
rably  developed  men  ought  some  time  to  rise  above  them. 

Heading  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  branches:  reading  ft 
personal  information,  or  silent  reading^  and  loud  redding  for  the  ben 
efit  or  amusement  of  others,  or  elocution.  The  first  is  of  vastly  th 
most  consequence  to  all  children  in  our  conmion  schools.  The  ed 
thing  for  the  child  here  is,  that  he  should  learn  to  associate  ever 
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printed  word  with  its  common  conTersational,  natural  pronnnciation  or 
Boand,  and  ite  exact  idea.  A  better  way  to  teach  him  exactly  how  not 
to  do  it  conld  not  be  devised  than  to  set  him  to  declaiming,  in  an  un- 
natural oratund  voice,  high  flights  of  oratory,  or  poetry,  of  which  he 
cannot  possibly  have  an  adequate  and  proper  conception,  no  more  than 
he  can  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  One  of  the  greatest  curses  that  can 
befall  any  man,  and  especially  any  child,  is  to  form  the  habit  of  using 
words  which  he  feels  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of.  I  have  never 
yet  met  a  man  or  a  woman  that  was  fo  drilled  and  schooled,  that  was 
not,  at  least  in  the  line  of  that  forced  drilling,  a  sheer  intellectual  im- 
becile :  and  very  few  of  them  are  able  to  shake  off  the  evil  in  all  after 
Ufe. 

When  I  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has  been  catechised  and  drilled 
through  all  their  youthful  years,  in  words  and  ideas  they  could  not 
comprehend,  I  give  up  in  utter  despair  of  their  ever  attaining  half 
common  sense,  on  the  subject  on  hand,  whether  it  be  science,  or  reli- 
gion, or  policy,  or  morals,  or  what  not.  I  would  as  soon  undertake  to 
reason  with  a  mule,  or  a  wind-mill.  Our  common  school  children  of 
all  sorts  and  classes  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  saved  from  such  a  direful 
life-long  calamity. 

Understandest  thou  what  tliou  readest  or  mxyeat  t  should  be  written, 
in  letters  of  overliving  flre,  on  all  the  walls  of  every  school  room  in 
the  land,  inside  and  out ;  and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  read  or 
utter  anything  he  did  not  clearly  comprehend.  This  is  the  only  point 
of  thoroughness  that  should  be  exacted  from  a  child  in  a  school 
room.  He  should  not  be  expected  or  required  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand even  the  elements  of  any  general  subject,  or  science  or  art  what 
ever ;  but  those  particular  points  in  it,  apposite  to  his  peculiar  mind  as 
a  child,  and  given  to  him  for  that  reason,  he  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  before  he  passes  over  them ;  and  there  are  but  few 
things  which  a  child  can  know,  or  ought  to  know,  on  any  subject 
whatever.  There  is  a  serious  objection  to  even  spelling  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clearly  known  ;  for  there  is  no  one  habit  de- 
rived from  the  school  room  so  valuable  to  either  man  or  child  as  the 
habit  of  invariably  associating  all  words,  and  forms  of  words,  with  the 
things  which  they  signify,  and  never  even  thinking  of  the  word,  with- 
out, also,  thinking  of  the  idea  for  which  it  stands.  Such  training 
would  make  men  and  women  of  ideas,  and  not  of  mere  words.  And 
in  our  great  industrial  classes,  we  do  not  need  men  who  can  talk  by 
the  hour,  and  ideally  mean  nothing,  however  useful  they  may  be  in 
other  professions. 

Vol.  m— 61 
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In  writing^  a  cliild  ouglit,  first,  to  learn  to  write  his  name  in  the 

simplest  and  clearest  form  of  letters  possible :  with  no  flourish  of  great 
sprawiinp^  capitals,  or  shadings  about  it.  He  should  do  this  because 
this  is  the  first  and  most  needful  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  may  not 
live  to  need  anything  more  or  better.  He  should  approach  this  one 
most  useful  thing  to  be  achieved,  equally  necessary  to  all  alike,  by  the 
simplest  and  best  analysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
but  with  no  flourish  of  trumpets  or  pens  whatever,  under  pretence  of 
giving  Iiim  a  free  hand,  or  makii^  him  an  expert  at  mere  writing. 
When  he  can  write  a  passable  letter  to  his  young  friends,  he  should  be 
let  alone,  and  left  to  practice  by  himself,  and  to  feel  that  something  is 
really  accomplished,  actually  done  with  for  the  present,  and  that  he  is 
not  to  be  put  on  a  life  tramp  over  a  never-ending  sea  of  flourishes. 

Then  comei  geography^  in  which  children  are  drilled  and  drilled,  and 
schooled  and  schooled,  till  they  are  well  nigh  schooled  out  of  the 
world :  instead  of  being  made  acquainted  with  what  is  in  it  They 
start  with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  books,  in  endless  series  and  progres- 
sions ;  of  all  imaginable  shapes,  forms,  sizes  and  editions;  with  the  hut 
improved  edition  in  their  satchel  as  a  specimen.  A  school  boy  of  8  w 
10  years  really  needs  a  dray-cart  to  get  his  books  to  school  with,  and 
back  again  ;  and  ho  is  drilled  in  this  matter  of  geography  as  though  it 
was  expected  that  his  future  life-work  was  to  be  world-making,  and 
that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  getting  some  island  of  two  acres  in  the 
South  Seas,  or  some  village  in  Kamschatka  misplaced,  or  of  making 
some  river  in  Africa  to  run  up  hill.  But  most  probably  the  poor  child 
will  never  make  a  world  in  all  his  life :  though  he  may  get  his  head 
so  full  of  mere  memorized  names  and  localities,  that  there  is  room  fb^ 
nothing  else  in  it. 

Then  comra  grammar^  with  another  host  of  memomed  rules,  which 
every  sensible  man  takes  special  pains  to  forget  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
can,  in  order  to  make  room,  in  his  head,  for  matters  of  more  importance. 

The  boy  who  has  learned  not  to  swear  when  he  pounds  his  fingers 
with  a  hammer,  and  the  girl  who  has  learned  not  to  exclaim,  "Oh, 
dear !"  or  "  awful,'*  when  she  breaks  a  teacup  or  bespatters  her  dress, 
has  already  learned  the  most  important  rules  in  the  use  of  the  English 
language.  For  the  remainder,  if  in  some  very  brief  book,  or  on  the 
blackboard,  those  errors  or  vulgarisms,  most  common  in  each  location, 
were  simply  pointed  out  to  the  pupil  for  practical  correction,  whenever 
he  speaks  or  writes,  without  any  wearisome  memorizing  of  abstract 
rules  whatever,  it  would  do  more  and  better  for  him,  as  a  child,  than 
all  that  Lindley  Murray,  and  his  whole  succession  of  grammatical 
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saints,  have  written  from  his  day  to  ours.  When  a  boy  has  decided  to 
become  an  expert,  or  a  teacher  of  language,  or  of  literature,  then  lie 
should  commence  the  metaphysical  study  of  grammai*,  and  not  before. 
We  all  leam  language  and  use  language  only  by  habit  and  by  imita- 
tion ;  and  never  by  rule.  No  man,  from  Adam^s  day  to  ours,  ever  yet 
learned  a  spoken  language  by  rule,  or  ever  will  so  leam  it ;  and 
those  few,  who  ever  even  think  of  any  of  their  rales  while  speaking, 
or  writing,  always  advertise  you  of  the  fact.  Their  thoughtful,  stiff, 
precise,  school-marm  mode  of  utterance  always  seems  to  say  to  you : 
^^  I  am  a  pedant  or  a  pedagogue.  /  have  been  clean  through  the 
grammars.    I  know  a  thing  or  two  that  you  don't.'' 

I  always  admired  that  truly  great  and  good,  and  most  learned  old 
man.  President  Day,  of  Tale  College ;  because,  till  he  was  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old,  he  still  talked  with  the  people,  and  to  the  people, 
even  in  the  pulpit,  as  they  did,  and  said  "  nater  "  and  "  critter,"  and 
"can'f  and  "shant"  and  "  won't,"  and  all  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
changing  rules  of  the  grammars  and  the  books,  avoiding  every  where 
all  appearance  of  putting  on  precise,  pedantic  aira ;  and  yet,  start  a 
conversation  on  any  of  those  precise  topics,  we  would  find  that  he  ac- 
tually hnefvo  more  than  any  forty  of  us  put  together.  Who  wants  to 
send  a  child  to  school  to  learn  to  talk  like  a  book  ? 

Then  there  is  Arithmetio.  Suppose  you  should  take  a  boy,  and  tie 
upon  his  back  all  imaginable  sorts  of  tin  cups,  and  gill-cups,  and  quait 
and  gallon  cups;  tight  lace  him  with  all  sorts  of  tape-lines,  strings, 
sticks,  chains,  and  measures ;  fill  his  pockets  with  all  sorts  of  old  coin 
and  spring  steelyards ;  put  all  sorts  of  peck  measures,  baskets  and 
bushels  over  his  head,  already  filled  brimfuU  with  all  imaginable  soits 
of  fractions  and  rules  of  fractions,  and  send  him  thus  equipped  out 
into  life,  because  he  may  happen  to  want  to  weigh  or  measure  some- 
thing, you  don't  know  exactly  what,  in  after  years,  and  you  wish  to 
have  his  apparatus  always  with  him,  right  at  hand.  He  needs  his 
measures  ever  at  hand,  as  much  as  he  does  his  memorized  rules  and 
tables.  He  can  do  nothing  without  the  one  no  more  than  the  other  ; 
why  not  have  both  always  at  hand,  in  all  after  life?  If  a  man  is  going 
to  sea,  or  into  the  Army  or  Navy,  where  sudden  emergencies  may 
arrest  him,  with  no  possibility  of  consulting  anew  either  tables  or  beoks 
of  any  sort,  be  should  of  course  have  the  most  essential  parts  of  his 
library  reprinted  on  his  brain  ;  for  there  alone  it  become^  practically 
available.  And  so  too  he  must  keep  all  his  other  apparatus  on  board, 
or  along  with  him.  But  how,  if  in  five  minutes  at  any  time,  he  can 
go  into  his  pantry  or  his  library,  and  find  whatever  of  these  things  he 
needs  to  use  for  the  next  six  months }    Keed  he  try  to  pack  them  round 
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with  him  all  his  life-time  ?  As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  ever  did  do  it,  or  ever  will  do  it.  Men  of  action  and  enter- 
prise will  not  burden  and  bother  their  heads  with  retaining  such  scho- 
lastic trifles.  They  will  soon  throw  them  all  over-board,  to  make 
room  for  something  vastly  better  and  more  important. 

I  know,  I  am  fully  aware,  as  I  have  said,  that  these  studies  are  both 
elemental  and  fundamental,  the  indispensable  tools  of  all  other  forms 
of  knowledge.    Sut  how  much  time  shall  we  spend  on  these  mere 
elemental  tools,  before  we  begin  to  look  out  toward  their  application  to 
real  life  as  it  is  and  must  be  ?    Shall  we  pause  over  these  mere  elements 
or  tools  for  the  whole  common  school  period  of  life,  before  we  begin  to 
cast  an  eye  out  to  the  big  world,  as  it  actually  is,  and  as  God  himself 
made  it,  solely  for  our  education  ?  or,  shall  we  go  through  the  thirty- 
nine  years'  course  of  Harvard,  in  still  studying  these  mere  tools  and 
elements  of  all  human  knowledge?    Where  shall  we  stop?  and  whyi 
That  is  the  prime  question ;  especially  for  all  our  working  men  on 
faims  and  in  shops.    If  we  wanted  to  make  a  practical  mechamc, 
would  we  require  that  he  should  first  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  theoretical  use  of  all  the  tools  and  machines  of  the  globe,  or  even 
of  any  one  of  them,  before  he  attempted  to  strike  a  blow — under  the 
pretext  of  disciplining  him  for  his  trade,  or  of  giving  him  a  broad 
culture?     Who,  that  really  knows  anything  about  it,  does  not  know 
that  such  sort  of  discipline,  is  discipline  to  the  death,  for  all  the  great 
ends  of  practical   industrial   life,  however  good  it  may  be  for  mere 
teachers  and  experts;  and  that  such  broad  culture,  even  in  their  case, 
often  becomes  at  last,  as  broad  as  vacuity  itself?     It  is  true  they  get, 
as  they  say,  a  "rounded  development":  as  round  as  a  stove-pipe:  and 
just  as  hollow.     The  whole  scheme  is  pedantic,  scholastic,  artificial  and 
unnatural.     God  made  the  actual,  practical  world  of  honest  labor  as 
it  actually  is,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  properly  disciplining,  developing, 
broadening  and  rounding  out  all  the  faculties  of  man  :  rounded,  not 
like  a  stove  pipe  full,  of  wind,  but  like  a  cannon  ball,  full  of  solid  metal, 
sure  of  its  aim  and  resistless  in  its  force ;  and  the  man,  or  the  boy,  tfiat 
is  taken  out  of  this  great  common  school  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  thea^ 
tual  service  and  hard  work  of  the  shop  or  the  field,  for  more  than  half 
his  growing  years,  is  actually  robbed  of  the  best  and  most  important 
part  of  all  possible  education  for  any  industrial  art  or  service  whtUever. 

It  is  said  that  those  children  actually  put  upon  half-time  schooling, 
as  it  is  called  in  England  and  elsewhere,  from  the  necessities  of  pov- 
erty and  of  labor  in  the  shops  and  fields,  in  the  end  actually  surpass 
the  so-called  more  favored  classes,  even  in  their  school  attainments.    It 
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may  be,  after  all,  that  the  Lord  knew  a  thing  or  two  when  he  made 
men  And  things  as  they  actuaHj  are,  which  our  grammarians  and 
Bcliool-men  have  not  fonnd  out  yet 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  educators  and 
commou  school  men  of  the  West,  "We  take  the  child  out  of  God's 
satoral  industrial  university,  and  away  from  his  proper  education,  to 
Bend  him  to  school,"  where,  at  best,  only  a  fraction  of  his  entire  man- 
hood can  be  properly  developed.  And,  after  all,  we  do  not  fit 
pnpiU  for  actual  life,  even  in  tliese  elemental  studies,  after  forty  weeks 
8cliooliDg  per  annum,  as  well  as  they  used  to  be  fitted  in  ten  weeks, 
half  a  century  ago. 

How  has  all  this  happened  ?  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  teacher :  or 
the  ajstem  as  such  :  nor  the  scholar.  The  Republic  never  bef<»re  had 
as  good  a  set  of  teachers,  or  as  good  an  outline  of  a  system,  or  a 
smarter,  brighter  race  of  children  than  it  has  got  now. 

One  prime  cause  of  this  result  is,  that  the  bookmakers  and  pub- 
lishers have  in  fact  assumed  about  as  absolute  control  of  our  schools, 
as  the  "politicians''  have  of  our  post  offices:  neither  teachers  nor  parents 
nor  committees  have  any  real  control  over  their  absolute  practical 
direction.     I  am  credibly  informed  that  rich  publishing  houses  have 
offered  as  high  as  seventy  thousand  dollars  for  the  introduction  of  a 
single  book,  into  one  single  State.     Books  are,  of  course,  generally, 
made  by  experts.    Every  expert  desires  duly  to  magnify  his  office  and 
his  department:  a  mathematician  naturally  thinks  that  God  and  nature 
are  nothing  but  an  unsolved  problem  in  mathematics  :  a  chemist  thinks 
they  are  all  in  the  bottom  of  his  crucible:  a  linguist  or^an  elocutionist 
thinks  they  are  all  vox  etpreierea  nihil:  while  a  spelling-book  maker 
thinks  they  are  all  spelling,  and,  in  English,  at  least,  all  spelled  wrong. 
Each  one  wants  to  make  a  book  on  his  department :  he  wants  every 
child  to  be  thorough^  at  least  in  that.    He  soon  finds  that  it  will  take  a 
series  of  books  to  go  over  even  the  elements  needful  to  an  expert,  and 
that  if  you  were  to  begin  with  a  child  as  soon  as  he  is  born,  and  drill 
him  till  he  is  older  than  the  archangels,  he  could  not  become  perfect, 
even  in  that  single  department.    But  he  intends  to  make  a  thorough 
beginning :  so  he  crams  into  his  new  series  of  books  all  the  little  un- 
imaginable rules  and  trifles  that  the  human  race  in  twenty  centuries 
have  ever  thought,  upon  the  subject.    The  first  dose  is  homoeopathic : 
one  grain'of  science  diluted  by  a  world  full  of  wind,  for  y^ry  young 
children  :  each  dose  becomes  a  little  more  allopathic  and  stiff'  and  for- 
mal, than  the  preceding:  but  the  trouble  is,  you  never  get  through 
with  it :  yon  are  never  done  with  it :  never  ready  to  throw  it  aside  and 
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pass  on  to  something  else :  it  is  ^all  motion  and  no  go."  A  new  tenn 
brings  you  flat  back  against  a  new  series  on  the  same  subject:  yon 
don't  get  one  dose  fairly  down  before  another  is  ready.  All  the  doses 
are  coiiipofeed  mainly  of  the  three  R's,  "reading,"  "  'riting,"  and 
*'  'rithmertic."     Yon  never  seem  to  get  out  of  that  charmed  circle. 

The  bookmaker  likes  all  this :  the  more  series  there  are,  the  more 
binding  and  printing  and  sales  and  profits  in  all  respects:  especially 
as  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  two  children  or  pupils  of  any  sort,  will 
continue  to  use  the  same  books  in  succession :  and  a  totally  new  series, 
full  of  most  wonderful  improvements,  even  on  the  dead  classics,  is 
sure  to  be  bom  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  outrival  everything  that 
preceded  it. 

A  man  with  much  of  a  family  needs  to  build  an  out-house  for  the 
storing  of  his  old  cast-off  schools  books.     He  cannot  manage,  econom- 
ically, to  bum  them  up  for  kindling  wood,  as  fast  as  the  bookmak^s 
want  him  to  buy  them.    But  the  main  trouble  is,  they  are  all  made  by 
experts :  and  they  usually,  either  like  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  ex- 
plain everything  except  the  precise  point  that  needs  explanation,  or 
adjust  their  explanations  to  the  wants  of  a  preconceived  expert,  rather 
than  to  those  of  a  common  child.    What  would  we  say  of  a  child's 
book  on  human  teeth  or  eyes,  which  attempted  to  embody  iu  it 
all  the  little  rules,  and  minute  facts  essential  to  the  expert  oculist,  or 
dentist  ?   What  of  a  child's  book  on  the  plow,  with  all  the  miners',  «id 
forgers',  and  wood-workers',  and  painters',  and  holders'^  and  teamsters', 
and  farmers'  rules  for  making,  and  handling,  and  using  it,  embodied  in 
an  everlasting  series  of  most  thorough  and  important  mles,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  the  tyro  learner  about  tlie  plow,  in  order  to  make 
him  thorough  in  his  knowledge  of  it,  well-disciplined,  and  well-rounded 
out  ?     Or  what  should  we  say  if  it  was  a  rule  of  the  school,  that  every 
child  alike,  who  took  up  singing,  should  advance  precisely  so  far  in  it 
before  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  anything  else,  wholly  irrespective  of 
his  natural  taste  and  aptitude  for  music.    I  might,  myself,  have  sung 
till  the  stars  fall,  and  done  nothing  else,  and  still  never  have  made  a 
singer :  precisely  so,  some  children  never  would  make  good  spellers, 
or  elocutionists,  or  grammarians,  or  arithmeticians,  if  they  were  drilled 
on  them  to  all  eternity :  while  they  might  all  easily  excel  in  some  one 
of  these  things,  or  in  other  things  outside  of  them.    The  teacher  has 
little  chance  to  get  hold  of  this  matter  :  like  the  postmaster,  he  must 
use  the  materials  actually  furnished  him,  simply  because  he  can  get  no 
others :  or  if  he  could,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  community  would  tolerate 
him  in  the  change. 
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I  hare  tko^  intimated  the  need  of  ebortening  our  present  protracted 
school-drill  on  the  elements,  because  as  they  are  now  taught  there  is 
absolntely  no  room  for  anything  else. 

I  wish  to  make  room  for  the  beginning  of  some  of  those  sciences 
that  underlie  our  industrial  arts.  The  time  was  when  nothing  but 
these  most  elementary  branches  could  be  taught  in  our  schools ;  ^^the 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  but  now  he  commandeth  all 
schoolmasters,  everywhere,  to  repent." 

A  whole  fraternity  of  these  practical  sciences  have  been  awaiting 
oar  notice,  ever  since  '^the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy."  But  we  have  had  our  eyes  so  intently  fixed 
on  dead  grammars,  and  dead  nomenclatures,  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  see  them. 

I  would  have  even  these  introduced  into  our  common  schools,  with 
no  sort  of  expectation  or  intent  of  ever  making  scholars  or  experts  of  a 
single  one  of  the  children.  I  would  teach  them  only  what  it  is  needful 
for  every  child  to  know,  and  not  at  all  what  it  is  needful  for  an  expert 
or  even  a  teacher  to  know ;  any  teacher  who  undertakes  to  teach  a 
popii,  one-tenth  part  of  what  he  knows  himself  on  any  subject,  is  really 
not  fit  to  teach  him  at  all. 

I  can  best  illustrate  my  meaning  by  taking  some  one  single  exam- 
ple. The  State  of  Illinois  pays  out  annually  from  eight  to  twelve  mil- 
lions for  her  schools ;  nobody  begrudges  it ;  it  is  ev&n  naWj  money 
well  spent ;  but  not  as  well  as  it  might  be. 

Our  beet  experts  inform  us  that  the  same  State  annually  loses  from 
ten  to  twenty  millions  of  money,  from  noxious  insects :  or  more  than 
all  her  schools  cost;  some  years,  several  times  more.  Our  learned 
8t&te  Entomologist,  Dr.  LeBaron,  stated  in  a  lecture  to  our  farmers 
last  winter,  at  which  I  was  present,  that  there  are  bnt  about  one  hun- 
dred insects,  (one  hundred  and  four,  I  think,)  all  told,  which  do  this 
immense  amount  of  mischief  Some  few  of  these  insects  are  well 
known  to  all.  Bat  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  single  man  in  the 
State,  except  the  Doctor,  who  knows  them  all  by  sight;  or  anything 
at  all  of  their  nature  and  habits ;  and  the  remedies  for  most  of  them. 
About  half  of  these  prey  upon  the  products  of  the  farms,  and  the  other 
ludf  upon  those  of  the  garden  and  orchard.  Men  are  perpetnaily 
writing  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  Dr.  LeBaron,  or  sending  him 
these  insects,  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  inquire  what  they  are,  and  what 
they  can  do  with  them. 

How  now  w^ould  I  introduce  the  study  of  entomology  into  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Ulinois  ?    I  would  go  out  into  the  fields  and  eatoh  these 
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one  hundred  insect  cnlprits,  "every  mother's  son  of  them,"  no  more 
and  no  less,  and  stick  pins  through  their  backs,  and  put.  them  up  in  a 
show-case,  in  every  common  school  in  the  State,  arranging:  them,  for 
convenience,  in  their  regular  classes  and  orders ;   and  I  would  make 
every  child  in  the  State  thoroughly  understand  all  that  he  needs  to 
know  about  them,  and  to  know  every  one  of  them  by  sight  as  welt  as 
he  knows  his  father's  cows  or  horses :  instead  of  having  one  or  two  lone 
men  in  a  great  State,  some  hundreds  of  miles  square,  to  look  after  their 
habits  and  their  remedies,  in  the  next  generation  I  would  turn  all  the 
million  of  eyes  in  the  State  distinctly  and  intelligently  upon  them; 
and  under  these  natural  and  necessary  conditions,  we  might  hope  soon 
to  devise  means  for  either  their  amelioration  or  their  cure.     I  would 
not  care  particularly  whether  the  pupils  knew  that  there  were  any 
other  insects  in  the  world  or  not,  but  only  these  and  their  natural  para- 
sites, or  cannibals ;   or  whether  they  knew  that  there  was  any  snch 
science  or  word  as  entomology  in  the  English  language.    But  these 
fellows,  the  source  of  all  our  insect  woes,  they  should  know  and  know 
well ;  though  of  course  a  good  teacher  would  naturally,  and  incident- 
ally, give  them  an  outline  of  the  whole  science,  and  awaken  an  interest 
perhaps,  in  some  minds,  to  pursue  it  for  life,  without  their  knowing 
when  or  how  he  had  done  it.    The  sum  total  of  all  this  most  needful 
practical  kno.wledge  given  to  every  child,  would  not  abstract  a  single 
month's  time  from  any  other  study  whatever.     And  yet  I  myself  spent 
thirty  solid  years  in  the  schools,  without  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and 
I  have  not  got  it  to-day,  though  not  a  single  year  of  my  life  has  passed 
that  I  have  not  suffered  for  the  want  of  it 

Suppose  I  had  attained  it,  even  at  the  hazzard  of  spelling  "Phthisic" 
without  wheezing,  or  of  not  knowing  the  boundaries  of  Kamsehatka; 
or  of  finding  some  word  in  English  literature  I  could  not  parse  accord- 
ing to  Lindley  Murray;  or  of  not  being  able  to  sand  my  sugar,  wat« 
my  molasses,  or  whisky,  and  corn  meal  my  mustard  and  ginger,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  "allegation"  to  all  eternity. 

Such  substantially  would  be  my  mode  of  introducing  entomology, 

and  all  other  sciences  and  subjects  to  children,  through  the  whole 

range  of  natural  history  and  of  human  art.     I  would  teach  them  first 

only  what  they,  as  children,  not  as  present  or  future  scholars  or  ei- 

pertd,  most  needed  to  know  and  to  learn.     I  would  thus  impart  to  them 

the  fixed  habit,  in  childhood,  of  observing  and  reflecting  upon  all  the 

beautiful  and  peculiar  things  which  God  and  man  has  made;  instead 

of  confining  them  to  one  everlasting  drill  in  the  three  "r's,"  until  many 

of  them  become  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  idea  of  a  scho^ 
room. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  theie  is  another  way  of  introducing  a  pnpil  to 
entomology  and  all  kindred  sciences,  far  more  thorough,  according  to 
our  scholastic  notions  of  thoroughness,  and  perhaps  better  for  a  youth 
who  has  determined  to  become  a  teacher,  or  professor,  or  an  expert,  for 
life,  in  that  line.    It  is  the  scholastic  mode.    I  have  in  ray  library  a 
work  on  entomology  written  by  one  of  our  most  able  experts.    The 
aathor  wrote  it,  as  he  says,  as  a  mere  introduction  to  teach  the  beginner 
the  mere  elements  of  the  science  of  entomology;  that  is,  to  fairly  in- 
troduce him  to  his  tools,  or  his  indispensable  technical  and  scientific 
terms.    The  book  contains  over  700  large,  closely  printed  octavo  pages. 
At  the  first  dash  the  pupil  is  truly  informed,  that  there  are  about  two 
hundred  thousand  known  and  classed  species  of  insects,  all  with  good 
long,  barbarous,  Latin  and  Greek  names,  wholly  unknown  to  any  En- 
glish reader;    two  hundred   thousand  entirely  new,  and  unknown 
names,  of  species,  to  say  nothing  of  their  innumerable  varieties,  to  be 
learned  the  first  dash,  as  a  mere  introduction,  a  sort  of  bird's  eye  view, 
of  the  needed  tools  on  hand.    Most  men  would  learn  to  read  the 
whole  Bible  in  any  civilized  language  now  spoken  on  the  globe,  sooner 
and  easier  than  they  could  acquire  such  a  ready  and  prompt  use  of  the 
bare  terminology  of  this  science,  as  is  required  by  an  expert.    That 
we  have  no  time  in  our  common  schools  for  the  etudy  of  entomology, 
or  any  other  science,  in  any  such  thcM*ough  and  scientific  sense  as  this, 
every  child  must  see ;  indeed  there  is  not  time  enough  on  earth  for  it; 
it  needs  a  whole  eternity.    Bat  may  not  our  children  know  some  few 
things  about  it ;  our  men  a  few  more,  and  our  experts  more  still  ? 

Gould  not  our  common  schools  teach  us  something  about  this,  as  well 
as  all  other  practical  scienoes,  that  we  as  farmers  need  to  know,  as  well 
as  to  teach  us  a  thousand  things  which  we  never  need  to  know,  and 
are  of  no  practical  use  when  they  are  known. 

But  here  comes  up  "discipline,'*  "discipline,**  **mental  discipline." 
Well,  what  of  itt  What  man  of  common  sense  does  not  know  that 
imd^r  pretense  of  "necessity"  in  the  State,  "orthodoxy"  in  the  church, 
and  **di8cii>line"  in  the  schools,  nearly  all  the  conservative  tyrannies 
and  infamies,  and  stupidities,  and  crimes,  and  outrages,  and  blunders 
of  civilized  man  have  been  perpetrated,  and  preserved  for  well  nigh 
two  thousand  years  in  the  world  ?  I  wish  our  conservative  friends  to 
fully  understand,  that  on  this  American  soil  of  ours,  they  have  got 
something  else  to  do,  to  preserve  their  hereditary  fixtures,  beside  to 
ihout  **nece88ity,"  or  "orthodoxy,"  or  "discipline,"  in  our  ears,  with- 
out telling  ns  distinctly  what  they  mean  by  either  of  them. 

VoL  III— 62 
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Nine-tenths  of  all  the  sttidies  now  pnrsned  in  all  our  Bchools,  alike 
are  more  strictly  and  wholly  professional,  or  of  use  to  a  very  narrow 
professional  class  of  teachers  and  experts,  and  to  nobody  else,  th^n  an 
outline  of  these  natural  and  industrial  sciences  would  be.  This  has 
happened  as  a  matter  of  course.  Professional  men  and  experts  have 
made  all  onr  books,  instituted  all  our  courses,  methods  and  carricnlumS} 
and  educated  all  our  teachers.  If  they  have  not  taken  care  of  them- 
selves and  their  own  limited  and  narrow  scholastic  professions,  they 
surely  must  he  great  fools ;  for,  to  within  a  very  few  years,  they  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  else ;  surely  nothing  for  us,  except  what  was 
barely  incidental  and  unavoidable. 

But  they  have  not  done  shouting,  discipline,  yet;  though  not  a  single 
man  among  them  can  clearly  inform  us  what  they  mean  by  it,  only 
that  we  shonld  leave  things  much  as  they  are,  and  run  all  onr  schools, 
in  practical  effect,  to  make  scholars  and  experts  for  a  very  narrow  scho- 
lastic class,  instead  of  directing  their  main  force  to  the  wants  and  inte- 
rests of  a  very  wide  industrial  class,  who  pav  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
money  expended  on  them,  and  furnish  nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  that 
attend  them. 

How  the  good  Lord  of  us  all  came  to  make  the  stupendous  blunder 
of  leaving  all  needful  and  proper  mental  discipline  out  of  the  inevita- 
ble pursuits  of  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  human  race,   and  to  tie 
it  all  up  in  the  books,  and  theories,  and  libraries,  and  pursuits,  and 
interests  of  the  remaining  one-hundredth  part,  they  do  not  clearly  ex- 
plain to  us.    All  our  courses  of  study  to-day  quietly  assume,  from  the 
start,  that  the  child  is  about  to  be  in  afler  life,  what  not  one  in  a  thoa- 
sand  of  them  ever  will  be,  or  ever  ought  to  be,  instead  of  assuming 
that  they  all  will  be,  what  they  inevitably  must  be.    Why  we  shonld 
find  all  proper  mental  discipline  in  the  memorized  rules,  and  abstract 
scholastic  trifles,  of  the  one  narrow  class,  and  none  at  all  in  the  world- 
wide practical  facts,  interests  and  sciences  of  the  other  class,  has  never 
yet  been  duly  explained. 

What  more  true  and  proper  mental  discipline  is  there,  in  a  child^i 
racking  his  muddled,  and  puzzled,  enfeebled  and  much-abneed  youth- 
ful brain,  in  trying  to  guess  out  many  of  the  mere  arithmetic  riddlei 
and  conundrums,  found  in  nearly  all  our  school  arithmetics,  tlian  there 
would  be  in  his  trying  to  guess  at  the  size  of  the  man^s  foot  in  the 
moon  t  What  more  proper  mental  discipline  is  there  in  a  boy^s  spend- 
ing three-fourths  of  his  whole  time,  day  after  day,  in  tumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  a  huge  Greek  folio  dictionary,  in  search  of  some  word  or 
variation  of  a  word,  which  he  can  have  no  more  idea  where  to  look 
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for  than  if  he  was  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  hay  mow?  He  merely 
gaesses  that  it  is  from  one  root,  and  tnmbles  to  look ;  then  gnesBea  at 
another,  and  tumbles  again  and  again,  till  at  last  he  chances  to  find  it, 
or  f2^iVe8  up  in  despair,  and  perhaps  in  a  mortification  that  injures  him 
for  life.  To  pick  up  chips  in  the  wood-yard  is  an  infinitely  better  dis- 
cipline for  any  boy,  than  such  sort  of  study  as  this,  if  he  could  never 
reach  any  better  sort.  True,  if  he  at  last  finds  his  enigmatical  word, 
he  will  remember  it  for  life ;  and  so  he  would  if  you  had  laid  him 
down  and  bastinadoed  him,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  mental  dis- 
cipline. And  bastinadoing  bodies  is  less  dangerous  than  bastinadoing 
brains,  even  if  it  is  for  the  time  more  painful.  True,  boys  so  disci- 
plined will,  for  most  part,  live  through  it.  ilany  of  them  will  become 
hogely  learned ;  most  viciously  rhetorical  and  able ;  but  for  most  part 
shockingly  conservative,  of  all  the  old  rules  in  which  they  have  been 
trained ;  and  still  more  shockingly  imbecile,  in  the  great  wide  world  of 
thonght  and  action  that  lies  outside  of  them.  In  these  remarks  I  am 
not  inveighing  against  the  study  of  the  Greek  or  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, but  only  against  the  barbarian  mode  in  which  it  is  still  taught 
in  many  of  our  schools. 

In  Europe,  where  the  time  of  a  full-grown  man  is  worth  but  a  few 
pence  per  day,  and  where  they  wish  to  train  up  literary  experts  of  all 
8ort8j  for  the  rest  of  the  world :  classical  experts,  to  prove  that  Ilomer 
never  lived  :  theological  experts,  to  prove  that  Christ  never  was  born ; 
or  if  80,  that  all  he  taught  was  either  a  plagiarism  or  a  blunder:  meta- 
physical experts,  to  prove  that  all  existence  is  an  illusion,  all  morality 
a  prejudice,  and  all  freedom  and  responsibility  an  absurdity:  repub- 
lican experts,  to  uphold  all  old  tyrannies,  or  foment  all  new  anarchies 
and  discords.    I  say  all  this  may  be  well  enough  for  them:  but  our 
plain,  hard  working  American  people,  have  no  time  for  such  fullness, 
and  breadth,  and  roundness  of  culture,  such  finished  mental  discipline, 
M  all  this  implies.     We  want  to  know  something  about  our  own  con- 
tinent, our  own  life  work,  our  own  bodies  and  bones  and  souls :  our 
own  duties  and  destinies  in  the  great  republic  in  which  we  live.     Com- 
pared with  this  what  old  dead  nations  and  generations  may  have 
thought,  or  said,  or  done,  is  of  very  little  moment  to  us.     In  any  true 
view,  we  shall  find  little  in  them  to  admire,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
servilely  imitate.    Even  new  heathen  Japan  furnishes  us  to-day,  ap- 
parently, a  better  Christian  example  as  a  nation,  than  all   the  old 
iynasties  of  Europe  put  together,  have  done  in  three  thousand  years. 
So  that  even  if  we  were  born  of  monkeys,  we  need  not  continue  to  be 
monkeys.     I  look  only  to  our  agricultural  and  industrial  classes,  to  lift 
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OS  ont  of  this  monkeydom  of  pfrecedent,  inta  the  trae  fraedom  of 
American  citizenship.  Thej  mast  make  oar  common  schools  their 
first  and  chief  instrument:  for  they  alone  are  able  to  doit  Porta- 
natel J  for  ns,  we  need  no  new  system :  no  new  laws  eren :  no  soddea 
revelations  or  changes  of  any  sort  All  that  is  needful  is  that  eack 
man  of  ns  should  set  about  quietly  and  earnestly  improving  his  own 
school,  in  his  own  district,  as  fast  and  as  fully  as  he  can. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  and  since  I  came  into  this  city,  I 
learn  from  Prof.  Barris,  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  city  schools, 
that  he  has  actually  introduced  the  natural  sciences  into  these  schools, 
giving  them  a  lesson  of  one  hour  per  week,  and  he  informed  me  that, 
losteatl  of  detracting  from  their  force  in  other  studies,  in  his  opinion 
it  had  increased  it  full  fifty  per  cent  This  is  even  more,  and  better, 
than  I  expected  from  a  first  trial. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  LAWS. 


The  following  laws  bearing  particalarly  upon  Agricnltnral  organiza- 
tions, and  the  farming  community,  were  passed  by  the  Twenty-Seventh 
General  Assembly : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AaRKJULTIIIffl. 

AN  ACT  to  create  a  Departanent  of  Agricnltore  in  the  State  of  niinoiB. 

SsonoK  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoie^  rejh 
resenied  in  the  Oenerdl  AaaemUy^  That  there  be  and  is  hereby  created 
and  established  a  (department  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  be  known  and 
styled  "  The  Department  of  Agriculture,''  the  objects  of  which  shall 
be  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  manufactures  and 
domestic  arts.  The  business  of  said  department  shall  be  conducted 
by  a  board,  to  be  styled  "  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,"  which 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  as  many  vice-presidents  as  there  are  or 
i^offl  time  to  time  may  be  congressional  districts  in  this  state,  and  the 
last  ex-president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Said  presidents 
and  vice-presidents  shall  hold  their  respective  positions  for  two  years, 
and  uutil  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified.  The  first  board  of 
agriculture  under  this  act  shall  consist  of  the  present  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  last  ex-president  of  the  (present)  Illinois  State 
Agricultural  Society,  who  shall  hold  their  positions,  respectively,  until 
the  second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
leventy-three.  Said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  a  secre- 
ary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board,  and  who 
ihall  hold  their  positions  for  the  same  time  as  the  members  of  the 
K)ard.  The  treasurer  shall  give  bond,  as  may  be  required  by  said 
loard.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural 
lociety,  at  present,  shall,  respectively,  be  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
he  State  J^oard  of  Agriculture,  and  hold  their  positions  the  same  time 
iS  members  of  the  board :  Provided^  that  said  secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  shall|  until  the  second 
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Monday  of  JannaTy,  one  tlioaBand  eight  hnndred  and  seventy-three, 
be  a  member  of  Baid  board. 

§  2.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  sole  control  of 
the  affairs  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  of  all  state  fairs ;  and  may 
make  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  in  relation  to  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  management  of  the  business  of  such  department 
and  state  fairs,  and  offering  premiums,  as  a  majority  of  said  board 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine,  not  inconsistent  witb  the  constita- 
tion  and  laws  of  this  state  or  the  United  States.  But  this  state  shall, 
in  no  event,  be  liable  for  any  premium  offered  or  debt  contracted  by 
said  board  of  agriculture. 

§  3.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation of  county  agricultural  boards,  to  comprise,  in  counties  having 
but  one  agricultural  organization,  on  the  assent  to  the  provisions  of  thiB 
act,  of  the  directors  or  other  managers  of  any  legally  organized  agri- 
cultural society  holding  an  annual  fair,  at  which  premiums  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  are  awarded ;  and  in  counties  having 
more  than  one  agricultural  organization,  such  county  board  shall  con- 
sist  of  the  various  agricultural  organizations,  each  represented  therein, 
under  such  regulations  as  they  may  themselves,  or  if  tliey  fail  in  agree- 
ing, the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  shall  prescribe ;  and  said  county 
board  shall  report  its  proceedings  to  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

annually,  and  shall  be  styled  "The County  Agr.cultural 

Board." 

§  4.  Whatever  moneys  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  appropriated  to 
the  department  of  agriculture,  shall  be  paid  to  said  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  may  be  expended  by  them  as  in  the  opinion  of  said 
board  will  best  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
manufactures  and  don^stic  arts,  in  this  state:  J^ravidedj  ihat  when 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  use  of  baid  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  such  appropriation  shall  provide  for  at  least  one  hundred  dollars, 
annually,  for  the  use  of  each  county  agricultural  board,  to  be  paid  by 
said  State  Boaid  of  Agriculture  to  each  county  board  of  agriculture 
which  shall  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  to  said  state  board  of  hav- 
ing held  an  annual  fair,  and  made  thdr  annual  report  to  said  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

§  5.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  keep  an  oflSce  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  at  Spr  ligfield ;  and  when  the  new  atate 
house  is  so  far  completed  as  to  allow  thereof,  there  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  department  of  agriculture  suitable  rooms  therein,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  said  board.  ' 
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§  6.  The  State  Board  of  Agricnltnre  in  that  name,  and  the  seyeral 
county  agricnltnral  boards  in  their  respective  names,  may  contract  and 
be  contracted  with,  may  purchase,  hold  or  sell  property,  and  may  sue 
and  be  sued  in  all  courts  or  places ;  but  this  state  shall  never  be  liable 
for  any  debt  or  contract  of  any  of  said  boards. 

§  7.  The  State  £oard  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  every  two 
years,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  annual  state  fair,  on  the  fair 
groonds,  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  several  county  agricultural  boards, 
each  county  board  having  three  votes  and  no  more.  The  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  state  board  may  reside  any  where  in  the 
state.  The  vice-presidents  shall  reside  in  the  district  which  they 
respectively  represent.  The  first  election  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
cnltare  shall  be  held  in  the  fall  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 

§  8.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  governor  ot  the  transactions  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
which  said  report  shall  include  a  complete  classified  statement  of  all 
moneys  received,  and  of  all  expenditures  and  expenses;  and  the  gov- 
ernor shall  cause  ten  thousand  copies  of  said  report  to  be  printed,  one- 
balf  for  the  use  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  and  the  remainder 
for  the. use  of  the  state  and  general  assembly. 

§  9.     The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  for  cause,  to  be  spread 
upon' their  journals,  remove  the  secretary,  or  treasurer,  or  expel  a 
nieinber,  and  may  fill  any  vacancy  arising  from  any  cause, 
Appkovkd  April  16, 1871. 


mpRovraa  breed  of  animals. 

AK  ACT  to  amend  *'A  general  act  of  inoorporation  of  agncaltoral  and  horticultural  societiefl 
tod  aMOclatious  for  improving  the  In^eds  of  domestic  animals,"  apjffoved  Feb.  15,  1866. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  J>y  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
represented  in  the  General  Asaevnily^  That  sections  three  and  nine  of 
^A  general  act  of  incorporation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  socie- 
b'es  and  aBSOciations  for  improving  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals," 
ipproved  Februai-y  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftj-five,  be  and 
ibe  same  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

^^Sectian  3.  The  secretary  pro  tempore  of  said  meeting  shall  kfeep  a 
correct  minute  of  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting,  which  being  certi- 
ied  by  said  secretary  and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  said  meeting, 
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shall,  within  five  days  after  said  meeting,  be  filed  ibr  record  in  the  re- 
corder's office  of  the  connty  within  which  said  meeting  is  by  this  act 
authorized  to  be  held ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  recorder 
to  record  said  minntes  and  certificate  in  some  book  kept  for  recording 
deeds.     A  copy  of  the  constitation  of  said  society  or  association  shall 
also  be  filed  in  said  office,  where  the  same  shall  be  preserved  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.    Whenever  such  constitution  shall  be  altered 
or  amended  by  such  society  or  association,  a  copy  of  the  altered  or 
amended  constitution  shall  also  be  filed  in  said  office,  to  be  there  pre- 
served in  like  manner.     The  recording  officer,  for  recording  and  aUo 
for  filing  the  documents  by  this  act  required  to  be  respectively  filed 
and  recorded,  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fee  as  is  now  allowed  by  law 
for  similar  services ;  which  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  society  or  associa- 
tion.    On  filing  in  sai^  office.a  certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  said 
meeting,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  said  society  or  associa- 
tion, in  pursuance  of  this  act  (the  previous  steps  herein  required  having 
been  properly  taken),  the  persons  whose  names  are  then  subscribed  to 
the  constitution  of  said  society  or  association,  together  with  all  others 
who  after  that  time  may  become  members  of  the  same,  shall  become  a 
body  coporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  assumed  and  set  forth  in  their 
said  constitution,  with  perpetual  succession ;  and  by  that  name  mv; 
have  and  use  a  common  seal,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  answer  and  be  an- 
swered  in  all  the  courts  of  this  state,  whether  of  law  or  equity ;  maj 
sue  for  and  collect  all  voluntary  subscriptions  or  donations ;  and  bf 
that  name  may  acquire  and  hold  real  estate,  not  exceeding  in  qnantitv 
five  hundred  acres;  and  may  construct  and  erect  all  necessary  im- 
provements and  buildings  thereon  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
experiments,  and  for  rearing  domestic  animals,  and  for  improving  xht 
breeds  of  the  same,  and  for  taming,  improving  and  breeding  of  audi 
animals  as  are  commonly  found  wild;  and  for  such  purposes  said  so- 
ciety or  association  may  have  and  employ  capital,  apparatus,  impl^ 
ments,  machinery  and  live  stock,  altogether  not  exceeding  in  v^u« 
fifty  thousand  dollars." 

^^Seotion  9.  Until  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  society  or 
tion,  including  money,  implements,  apparatus,  machinery,  live  stod 
and  property  of  every  description,  whether  real,  personal  or  mixed 
shall  amount  to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  profits,  if  any  there  be, 
ing  from  the  operating  or  experiments  of  the  society  or  associatio 
shall  not  be  divided  among  the  stockholders,  but  shall  accumulate 
capital  stock  until  the  said  capital  §hall  reach  the  sum  of  one  tho 
dollars ;  but  after  said  capital  stock  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  oa^ 
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thousand  dollars  in  yalae,  then  a  dividend  of  profits  may  from  time  to 
time  be  made  among  the  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  :  Provided,  thiB  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
restrain  the  society  or  association  from  offering  or  giving  premiums  to 
any  amount  which  the  society  or  association  may  think  proper." 

§  8.  Whereas  an  emergency  exists,  viz :  that  many  associations, 
formed  under  the  law  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  desire  to  make 
improvements  immediately,  involving  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage. 

Afpbovsd  February  S9, 1872. 


DISPOSE  OF  LANDS. 
AN  ACT  aathorlzing  AsricoUoral  societiet  to  seU,  exohaoge,  diapoM  of  and  oonrey  lands. 

.  Sectiok  1.  B$  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
represented  in  the  Oeneral  Asaemhly,  That  whenever  any  agricultural 
society  shall  have  acquired  any  lands,  and  the  same  shall  become  ineli- 
gible for  the  use  for  which  such  lands  were  acquired,  such  society,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  may  sell,  exchange,  dispose  of  and  convey  said 
lands ;  and  the  deed  of  any  such  corporation,  executed  and  acknow- 
ledged by  its  presiding  officer,  shall  be  effectual  in  law  for  that 
purpoee. 

§  S.    Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  certain  agricultural  societies 

diould  dispose  of  or  exchange  grounds,  in  order  to  hold  fairs  in 

eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two ;  therefore  this  act  shall  take  effect 

and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  8, 1872. 


APPROPMATIOlf B  TO  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS 

]f  ACT  to  9!pftopnMie  moncya  in  aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrioultare  and  of  the  oonntj 

agriooltural  boards. 

Smanos  1.    Be  it  enacted  iy  the  People  qf  the  State  of  Blinoie^ 
ipr09e9Ued  in  the  General  Aeeembty,  That  there  be  and  is  hereby 
ppropriated  to  the  State  Board  of  Agricoltore  the  sums  following^  to- 
Vol.  m— 68 
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wit :  For  the  payment  of  premiums  at  the  annual  itate  fair,  the  ram  of 
three  thousand  dollars  ($8,000)  per  annum,  for  two  years;  for  the  twe 
of  6ounty  agricultural  boards,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
each  per  annam,  for  two  years. 

§  2.  On  the  order  of  the  president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  governor,  the 
state  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  state  treasurer  in  &7or 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  sums  herrin 
appropriated  :  Provided^  that  each  warrant  shall  show  the  agricoltiinl 
board  lor  whose  benefit  the  same  is  drawn,  and  that  no  warrant  sIibII 
be  drawn  in  favor  of  any  county  agricultural  board,  unless  the  order 
aforesaid  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  showing  that  in  such  county  there  has  been  held, 
in  the  year  preceding,  a  fair  for  the  encouragement  of  general  agricul- 
ture, at  which  premiums  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500)  were  paid :  And^  provided^  further^  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  said  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  pay  ova 
to  the  proper  officer  of  each  county  board  of  agriculture  the  sum  re- 
ceived for  its  benefit,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  make  a  biennial  repojiKtothe 
governor  of  all  such  appropriations  received  and  disbursed  by  him. 

Appkovkd  January  6, 1872. 


TO  PROHIBIT  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  RUNNING  AT  LAR0K. 
AN  ACT  to  prohibit  domestic  animaLi  fttMn  ronning  at  large  In  this  Btatot. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  JUuuAy 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  domestic  animals  of  the  species  of  horse,  mnk, 
ass,  cattle,  sheep,  goat  or  hog,  to  sufi*er  the  same  to  run  at  large  in  anj 
county  in  this  state,  after  the  first  day  of  October,  eighteen  hondrei 
and  seventy-two,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

§  2.  Any  owner  or  owners  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  m 
conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction,  pay  i 
fine  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars,  for  eaeh  w 
every  offense,  to  the  common  school  fund  of  the  township. 

§  3.  The  county  clerk  of  any  county  vherever  it  may  be  unlAirfG 
for  domestic  animals  to  run  at  large  by  virtue  of  this  or  any  mpeck 
law,  on  petition  of  one  hundred  or  jmoce  voters  therein,  shall  give  » 
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tftce  with  the  election  notioaB  of  the  then  next  snceeading  general  elec- 
tion in  such  coonty,  that  at  snch  election  the  voters  of  such  coantj 
may  vote  for  or  against  domestic  animals  running  at  large  in  such 
countj,  or  any  species  thereof,  to  be  mentioned  in  such  notices,  and 
separate  ballot  boxes  shall  be  used  at  said  election.  Such  votes  shall 
be  received  and  canvassed  by  the  proper  judges  of  election,  and  re- 
turns  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  election  retnms ;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  votes  oast  on  tuch  question  is  for  domestic  animals,  or 
any  species  thereof,  running  at  large,  it  shall  be  lawful  in  such  county 
for  such  domestic  animals,  or  species  thereof  to  run  at  large. 

§  4.  At  any  succeeding  general  election,  on  like  petition  and  no- 
tice, the  voters  of  such  counties  electing  to  allow  domestic  animals  to 
mn  at  large,  may  vote  to  rescind  such  former  election,  and  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  where  no  such  vote  is  taken. 

Approved  January  18, 1872. 


PREVENT  MMiE  AIOMALS  RUNNINa  AT  LARGE. 
AN  ACT  to  prerent  nuile  anjmalg  nmning  at  large,  and  for  theb  restraint 

Sbotion  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoiSj 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
male  animal,  viz :  staUion,  jackass,  bull,  ram  or  boar,  to  run  at  large 
in  this  state. 

§  3.  That  whenever  any  animal,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  section  ef 
this  act,  shall  be  allowed,  by  its  owner  or  owners,  keeper  or  keepers, 
to  run  at  large  or  go  unrestrained,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to 
restrain  the  same  by  proper  confinement  and  care ;  and  the  person  so 
restraining  shall  immediately  advertise  such  animal  by  posting  up  in 
three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the  township  where  the  person  so 
restraining  shall  reside,  and  the  owner  or  owners,  keeper  or  keepers  of 
such  animal,  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  person  so  restraining,  five 
dollars  for  such  restraint,  seventy-five  cents  each  for  the  three  adver- 
tisements so  posted  up,  and  seventy-five  cents  per  diem  for  their  main- 
tenance  while  in  his  care ;  upon  the  payment  of  which,  and  the  proper 
proof  of  ownership  or  agency  for  such  ownership,  the  person  so  re- 
straining shall  deliver  up  BU(di  animal,  unless  as  provided  in  the  third 
section  of  this  act 
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§  8.    Any  ownen  or  keepers  of  animals,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  who  shall  allow  snch  animal  to  ran  at  large,  or  go  un- 
restrained, in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  as  set  forth  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  act,  npon  complaint  of  any  person  or  persons  to  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  town  officer  having  jurisdiction,  snch  owner  or  owners, 
keeper  or  keepers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  trespass,  and  shall  be 
mulcted  in  a  line  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars for  each  and  every  such  offense.  And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
every  such  owner  or  owners,  keeper  or  keepers  of  such  male  mimals, 
as  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  who  shall  allow  such  male 
animals  to  go  unrestrained,  or  run  at  large,  shall  be  deemed  liable  for 
all  damages  that  may  accrue  to  others,  whether  to  their  persona  or 
their  property,  as  stock-breeders  or  otherwise,  caused  or  brought  about 
by  the  unrestraint  or  running  at  large  of  said  male  animals;  and 
damage  so  accrued  shall  be  recoverable  by  law  in  an  action  for  dam- 
ages in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

§  4.  If  such  male  animal  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  pe^ 
son  restraining  it  for  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  advertising  it,  it  shall 
be  deemed  an  estray,  and  the  laws  of  this  state  governing  estrays  shall 
be  applicable  to  it 

Appboved  March  8, 1873* 


PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

AK  ACT  to  amend  tn  act  entitled  **An  act  for  the  prerention  of  croeltj  to  anunala,*  ip- 

proved  March  81,  18S9. 

Section  1.    Be  it  enacted  ly  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUtnoiiy 
represented  in  t/ie  General  Assembly,  That  section  one  of  an  act  en- 
titled "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,"  approved 
March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  be  amended  so  u 
to  read  as  follows,  viz:     "That  whoever  shall  willfiilly  overdrive,  ov^ 
load,  overwork,  torture,  torment,  deprive  of  necessary  sustenance,  era- 
elly  beat,  mutilate  or  kill,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  so  overdriven,  oTe^ 
loaded,  overworked,  tortured,  tormented,  deprived  of  necessary  sut- 
tenance,  cruelly  beaten,  mutilated  or  cruelly  killed,  any  horse,  ox  or 
other  animal,  (the  word  animal,  as  used  in  this  act,  and  the  act  to  whidi 
this  is  an  amendment,  shall  be  taken  to  mean  any  living  creature,)  and 
whoever,  having  the  charge  or  custody  of  any  such  animal,  either  aa 
owner  or  otherwise,  shall  unnecessarily  fail  to  provide  such  animal 
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with  proper  food  and  drink,  8liall,  for  each  and  everj  offense,  be  pun- 
khed  bj  a  fine  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  recovered  on  complaint  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  bj  indictment  in  the  county  where  such  offense  shall  be  com- 
mitted. 
Appsoysd  March  8,  1872. 


TO  ENFORCE  ACT  IN  REGARD  TO  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

AK  ACT  to  authorize  the  ooantj  boards,  or  other  bodies  haying  control  and  management  of 
tiie  oonnty  aifidrs  of  the  sereral  counties  of  this  State,  to  take  measures  to  enforce  all  laws 
in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  craeltj  to  animals. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUinoie^ 
rfpresenied  in  the  Oeneral  AeaenMy^  That  the  county  boards,  or  other 
bodies  having  control  and  management  of  the  county  affairs  of  the 
several  coon  ties  of  this  state,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
take  all  such  necessary  measures,  and  to  institute  such  proceedings,  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  this  state  for  the  pre- 
Tention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Appbovbd  March  1, 1872. 


CANADA  THISTLES. 
AK  ACT  ooncemmg  Canada  thistlea. 

Sbotioh  1.  Be  it  enacted  hythe  Feopleoftke  State  of  lUvnoie^  repre- 
tented  in  the  General  Aseetnily^  That  there  may  be  appointed  by  the 
board  of  town  auditors  in  counties  under  township  organization,  and 
by  the  oonnty  commissioners  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
for  each  township  or  election  precinct,  and  by  the  city  council  of  any 
wty,  or  by  the  president  and  trustees  of  any  town  or  Tillage,  as  the 
ease  may  be,  some  competent  person,  to  be  styled  ^^Commissioner  of 
Canada  Thistles,"  who  shall  take  the  oath  required  of  township  or  pre- 
cinct officers,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
■ntil  his  snccessor  is  appointed  and  qualified ;  and  he  shall  receive  for 
his  compensation  the  sum  of  two  doUara  a  day,  for  each  fiill  day  r 
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cessarily  spent  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  to  be  verified  hj  affidi- 
vit.  The  board  of  appointment  may,  at  any.time,  for  good  cause,  re- 
move the  commissioner  from  office,  and  appoint  his  snccessor,  to  seire 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  time. 

§  2.  The  Commissioner  of  Canada  Thistles  shall  diligently  inquire 
concerning  the  introduction  and  existence  of  Canada  thistles  in  kift 
township  or  precinct,  and  if  any  are  found  growing  therein  he  shall 
take  charge  of  all  such  growing  in  the  highway  and  on  unincloeed 
lands,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  go  to  seed,  or  otherwise  spread; 
and  he  shall  carefully  seek  and  learn,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  best 
methods  for  their  destruction,  and  he  shall  persistently  apply,  in  pro- 
per time,  such  remedy  or  treatment  as  he  shall  deem  best  calculated  to 
prevent  their  spread  and  to  eradicate  the  same. 

§  3.    In  case  said  thistles  are  found  growing  on  inclosed  lands,  the 
commissioner  shall  advise  with  the  owner,  agent  or  occupant  on  th^ 
treatment,  and  if  the  said  commissioner  shall  deem  it  necessary  and 
expedient  for  him  to  fully  control  the  same,  he  shall  agree   with  the 
owner,  agent  or  occupant  on  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  so  infected, 
which  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  control,  and  he  shall  mark  the  same 
by  stakes,  or  by  fence,  if  thought  best;  and  thereafter  such  infected 
tract,  or  so  much  as  from  time  to  time  remains  infected,  shall  be  man- 
aged and  controlled  by  the  said  commissioner,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  said  thistles,  and  so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  work.    In  case  the  commissioner  and  the  owner,  agent  or 
occupant  of  the  land  cannot  agree,  as  regards  the  propriety  of  the 
commissioner  controlling  such  tract,  or  of  the  boundaries  of  the  saine, 
then  the  .commissioner  shall  proceed  to  stake  out  or  mark  such  bounda- 
ries as  he  deems  proper,  and  file  a  copy  of  his  decision  with  the  town 
clerk,  or,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  with  the  countj 
clerk.    The  owner,  agent  or  occupant  of  the  land  may,  if  he  feels  ag- 
grieved, appeal  from  such  decision  of  the  commissioner,  without  bonds, 
within  twenty  days,  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town,  oi 
to  the  county  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  proceed  to 
view  the  same,  and  to  hear  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  decision  of 
the  commisioners ;  and  a  majority  of  such  board  of  appeal  shall  dedde 
as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  possession  of  the  tract  alleged  to  be  in- 
fected, and  if  they  decide  to  take  such  possession,  what  shall  cons& 
tnte  the  boundaries  of  the  same,  and  shall  direct  said  commissioner  to 
exterminate  said  thistles  (which  are  hereby  declared  a  public  nnisanceX 
without  unnecessarily  depriving  the  owner  of  the  land  of  any  legiti* 
mte  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  same. 
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§  4.  The  ooimnissionw  shall  applv  the  best  known  means,  and  nse 
the  utmost  diligence  in  eradicating  the  thistles;  bnt  he  shall  not  have 
power  to  expend  io  work  or  materials  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
on  anj  one  infected  tract,  without  the  advice  and  consent,  in  writing, 
of  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  or  of  the  county  commissioners^  as  the 
case  may  be. 

§  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  prosecute  or  com- 
plain to  the  proper  authorities  of  any  person  or  corporation  who  may 
violate  any  law  now  existing,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  passed,  on  the 
subject  of  Oanada  thistles. 

§  6.  The  commissioner  shall,  annually,  before  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, make  a  written  report  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town,  or  to  the 
coanty  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be— which  report  shall  be  filed 
with  the  town  clerk,  or,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
with  the  county  derk.  The  report  made  to  the  supervisor  shall  be 
publicly  read  at  the  annual  town  meeting.  Said  report  shall  state — 
I^mt — Whether  there  are  or  not  any  Canada  thistles  growing  in  the 
town  or  precinct. 

Second — If  any  are  growing,  where  and  how  many,  and  when  and 
how  introduced. 

Tkird — ^A  detailed  statement  of  his  treatment  of  each  infected  tract, 
with  cost  and  result. 

J'aurtA — He  shall  report  such  other  matters  as  may  be  required  of 
Izim  by  the  board  of  town  auditors,  or  by  the  county  commissioners. 

.F^ih — He  shall  state  his  views  on  their  further  treatment,  and  make 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper  and 
useiul. 

And  he  shall  also  forward  a  copy  of  said  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  collate  and  report  the  same 
to  the  governor  by  the  first  day  of  December  of  each  year. 

§  7.  The  board  of  town  auditors,  and  the  county  commissioners  in 
counties  not  under  township  organization,  shall  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  commissioner,  both  for  his  services  and  for  the  money  expended  or 
labor  employed  by  him ;  and  they  shall  provide  for  their  payment  as 
they  now  do  for  other  town  or  county  expenses. 

§  8.  The  boards  of  supervisors  and  county  commissioners  may 
nake  appropriations  from  the  county  treasury  to  aid  in  destroying  the 
^anada  thistle  in  any  one  or  more  towns  or  precincts  of  the  county  ; 
md  in  case  they  deem  it  expedient,  they  may  assume  control  over  any 
me  tract  or  of  all  the  Canada  thistles  in  the  county^  and  make  such 
>royiBion  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  impose  penalties,  not  ex- 
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ceeding  one  hnndred  dollars  for  eacb  offense,  for  a  yiolation  of  any  pro- 
visions, bylaws  or  regulations  made  by  them  on  this  subject,  to  be 
sned  for  by  the  commissioner,  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of  theprop^ 
county,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction.  "When- 
ever the  board  of  snperviirors  or  county  commissioners  shall  decide  to 
assume  control,  and  so  long  as  they  exercise  it,  their  jurisdiction  shall 
be  superior  to  that  of  the  commissioner. 

§  9.  Whereas  Canada  thistles  are  now  growing  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  requiring  attention  before  the  first  day  of  July :  therefore 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Appbovxd  March  16, 1872. 


HUNTING. 

AN  ACT  to  prohibit  persons  from  hunting  within  the  indosure^  of  others,  without  ksrt. 

Seotiok  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illifun$^ 
repreeented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  aov 
person  or  persons  to  hunt  with  gun,  dog  or  net,  within  the  indoscd 
grounds  or  lands  of  another,  without  first  obtaining  from  the  owner, 
agent  or  occupant  of  such  inclosed  grounds  or  lands,  his,  her  or  their 
peritLission  so  to  do. 

§  2.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  by  indictment 
or  information  in  any  court  in  the  county  where  said  misdemeanor  wsi 
committed ;  and  in  all  such  prosecutions  the  owner  or  owners,  or  per- 
sons in  possession  of  said  inclosures,  shall  not  be  required  to  pro^e 
title  to  the  inclosures  in  controversy. 

§  8.  Any  person  convicted  of  violating  section  one  of  this  act  shall 
be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  three  dollars,  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars.  All  fines  collected  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  be  p«id 
into  the  common  school  fund  of  the  township  in  which  the  ofiTense  ii 
committed. 

Approved  April  15, 1871. 
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MARKS  AND  BRANDS. 

AN  ACT  in  regard  to  marks  and  brands. 

Section  1,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  UlinoiSy 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  every  person  in  this  state, 
who  hath  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  or  goats,  may  have  an  ear  mark 
and  brand,  and  but  one  of  each,  which  shall  be  different  from  the  ear 
mark  and  brand  of  his  neighbors ;  which  ear  mark  and  brand  may  be 
recorded  by  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  where  such  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep  or  goats  shall  be: 

§  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerks,  in  the  respective 
connties  of  this  state,  to  keep  a  well-bound  book,  in  which  they  shall 
record  the  marks  and  brands  of  each  individual  who  may  apply  to 
them  for  that  purpose;  for  which  they  shall  be  entitled  to  demand  and 
receive  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents ;  and  the  book  in  which  the  same  are 
recorded  shall  be  open  to  the  examination  of  every  citizen  of  the 
county,  at  all  reasonable  office  hours,  free  of  charge. 

§  3.  If  any  dispute  shall  arise  about  any  ear  mark  or  brand,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  reference  to  the  buok  of  marks  and  brands  kept  by  the 
county  clerk,  but  such  book  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  only.  . 

§  4.  Any  person  purchasing  or  acquiring  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep 
or  goats,  when  he  brands  or  marks  the  same  in  his  brand  or  mark, 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  same,  may  do  it  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  his  neighbors,  who  are  authorized  to  certify  to  the  fact  of  the 
marking  or  branding  being  done,  when  done,  and  in  what  brand  or 
mark  the  same  were,  previously,  and  in  what  brand  or  mark  they  were 
re-branded  or  re-mai'ked.  Such  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  evi- 
dence of  property  in  the  animal  branded,  but  only  jprima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  certified  to. 

§  5.     That  chapter  sixty-eight  (68)  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845, 
entitled  "  Marks  and  Brands,''  and  all  other  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
AppBoysi>  March  29,  1872. 
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ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 
AN  ACT  in  regard  to  roads  and  bridges. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  JStjte  of  lUinaUj 
represented  in  the  General  Assemblj/y  That  all  roads  within  this  state, 
which  have  been  laid  out  in  pureaance  oi  any  law  of  this  state  or  of  the 
late  territory  of  Illinois,  and  which  have  not  been  vacated  in  pureaance 
of  law,  or  used  for  ten  years,  and  roads  dedicated  to  public  use,  and 
recognized  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  town  or  county,  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  public  highways. 

§  2.  Whenever  any  persons  traveling  with  any  carriages  shall  meet 
on  any  turnpike  road  or  public  highway  in  this  state,  the  persoDS  so 
meeting  shall  seasonably  turn  their  carriages  tv  the  right  of  the  ceDter 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  permit  each  carriage  to  pass  without  interfering  or 
interruptiDg,  under  the  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  every  neglect  or  of- 
fense, to  be  recovered  by  the  party  injured :  Provided^  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  case  where  it  is  impracticable, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  turn  to  the  right  of  the  beaten  track. 

§  3.  No  person  owning  any  carriage,  running  or  traveling  upon  any 
road  in  this  state,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  employ  or 
continue  in  employment  any  person  to  drive  such  carriage  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness  or  the  excessive  use  of  malt,  vinous  or  spiritnoag 
liquors. 

§4.  If  any  driver,  while  actually  employed  in  driving  any  sudi 
carriage,  shall  be  guilty  of  intoxication  to  si;ch  a  degree  as  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriages,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  such  carriage,  on  receiving  written  notice  of  the  fact,  signed 
by  any  one  of  said  passengers  and  certified  by  him  on  oath,  forthwith 
to  discharge  such  driver  from  his  employment;  and  every  such  owoer 
who  shall  retain  or  have  in  his  employ,  within  three  months  alter  the 
receipt  of  such  notice,  any  driver  who  shall  have  been  so  intoxicated, 
shall  forfeit  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  during  which 
he  shall  keep  such  driver  in  his  employment,  after  receiving  such  notice. 

§  5.  No  person  driving  any  carriage  upon  any  turnpike  road  or 
public  highway  in  this  state,  with  or  without  passengers  therein,  shall 
run  his  horses  or  carriage,  or  permit  the  same  to  run  upon  any  occa- 
sion, or  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  and  every  person  who  shall  oSeni 
against  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars. 

§  6.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  driver  of  any  carriage,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  passengers  for  hire,  to  leave  the  team  a^ 
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taohed  thereto,  while  passengers  remain  therein,  withont  first  making 
Bach  team  fast  with  sufficient  halter,  rope,  or  chain,  or  by  placing  the 
lines  in  the  hands  of  some  other  person  so  as  to  prevent  their  running ; 
and  if  any  such  driver  shall  oiBfend  against  the  provisionft  of  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before 
a  jastice  of  the  peace. 

§  7.  The  owner  of  every  carriage*  rnnning  upon  any  turnpike  road 
or  pablic  highway,  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  shall  be  liable, 
jointly  and  severally,  to  the  party  injured,  in  all  cases,  for  all  injuries 
and  damages  done  by  any  person  in  the  employment  oi'  such  owners 
as  a  driver,  while  driving  such  carriage,  to  any  person  or  to  the  prop- 
erty of  any  person  ;  and  whenever  the  act  occasioning  such  injury  or 
damage  be  willful,  negligent  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
driver  would  be  liable. 

§  8.  The  term  "carriage,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to 
include  stage  coaches,  wagons,  carts,  sleighs,  sleds,  and  every  other 
carriage  or  vehicle  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods, 
or  either  of  them. 

§  9.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  or  aflfect  any 
law  concerning  hackney  coaches  or  carriages  in  any  of  the  cities  or  in- 
corporated villages  or  t(»wns  ot*  this  state,  nor  interfere  with  nor  affect 
the  laws  or  ordinances  of  any  such  city  or  incorporated  village  or  town 
for  the  licensing  or  regulating  such  coaches  or  carriages. 

§  10.  For  destroying  or  defacing  any  guide  board,  post  or  mile- 
stone, or  any  notice  or  direction  put  up  on  any  bridge  or  otherwise, 
the  offender  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

5  11.  If  any  person  shall  injure  or  obstruct  a  public  road  by  falling 
I  tree  or  trees  in,  upon  or  across  the  same,  or  by  placing  or  leaving  aiy 
)ther  obstruction  thereon,  or  by  encroaching  upon  the  same  with  any 
ence,  or  by  plowing,  or  digging  any  ditch  or  other  opening  thereon,  or 
)y  turning  a  current  of  water  so  as  to  saturate  or  wash  the  same,  or 
hall  leave  the  cuttings  of  any  hedge  thereupon,  for  more  than  five  days, 
he]  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars, 
nd  an  additional  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per  day  for  every 
ay  he  Bhall  suffer  such  obstruction  to  remain  after  he  has  been  ordered 
>  remove  the  same  by  any  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  or  any 
lember  of  the  county  board  :  Provided^  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
oy  pereon  "who  shall  lawfully  fall  any  tree  for  use,  and  will  immediately 
sraove  the  same  out  of  the  road,  nor  to  any  person  through  whose  land 
public  road  may  pass,  who  shall  desire  to  drain  his  land,  and  shall 
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give  due  notice  to  the  commiBeioDers  of  such  intention  :  Andj  providedj 
al^Oy  that  any  commissioners  or  overseers  of  highways,  after  having 
given  reasonable  notice  to  the  owners  of  the  obstrnction,  or  person  so 
obstructing  snch  road,  may  remove  at)y  snch  fence  or  other  obetrnction, 
and  recover  the  necessary  cost  of  snch  removal  from  snch  owner  or  other 
person  obstructing  snch  road  aforesaid. 

§  12.  If  any  person  shall  ride,  lead  or  drive  any  wagon,  carriage, 
dray,  cart  or  other  vehicle  or  conveyance,  or  any  horse,  mare,  mule  or 
ox,  or  any  other  animal,  faster  than  a  walk,  or  shall  intentionally  drive 
more  than  thirty  head  of  cattle,  mules  or  horses  at  a  time,  over,  on  or 
across  any  bridge  on  a  public  road,  upon  which  the  commiseioners  of 
highways  have  erected  the  proper  notice,  according  to  the  provisious  of 
this  act,  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  each 
oifense  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

§  13.  If  any  person  shall  purposely  destroy  or  injure  any  public 
bridge,  culvert  or  causeway,  or  remove  any  of  the  timber  or  plank 
thereof,  or  obstruct  the  same,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  less  than  three 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  occasioned  thereby,  and  all  necessary  costs  of  rebuilding  or  re- 
pairing the  same. 

§  14.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  this  act,  where  the  penalty  does  not  exceed  their  jurisdiction. 

§  15.  All  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  under  this  act  shall 
be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  upon  the 
complaint  of  any  person. 

§  16.  All  fines  recovered  under  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  unless 
otherwise  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commiasioa- 
ers  of  highways  of  the  town  or  road  district  where  the  offenae  is  com- 
mitted, to  be  expended  upon  the  roads  aud  bridges  in  the  town  or  road 
district. 

§  17.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owners  or  occupants  of  land  bord^ 
ing  upon  any  public  road  to  plant  shade  and  ornamental  trees  along  and 
in  such  road,  at  a  distance  uot  exceeding  one-tenth  of  the  legal  width 
of  the  road  from  its  margin  ;  and  also  to  erect  and  maintain  a  fence, 
so  long  as  shall  be  actually  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  hedge 
on  said  margin,  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  and  within  said  margiml 
line  or  lines. 

§  18.  Any  person  owning,  using  or  occupying  lauds  on  both  aides 
of  any  public  highway,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  making  % 
crossing  under  said  highway  for  the  purpose  of  letting  his  cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals  cross  said  road :  Providedj  said  person  shall 
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erect  at  his  owd  expense,  a  good  and  substantial  bridge,  with  secure 
raillDg  on  each  side  thereof,  and  build  an  embankment  of  easy  grade, 
not  to  exceed  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  ten  on  either  side  of  said  bridge — 
8sid  bridge  not  to  be  less  than  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  to  be  approved 
by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  town  or  road  district  in  which 
the  bridge  is  built,  and  the  same  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  repair 
by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  said  land,  subject  to  their  direction:  Andy 
providedy  fuTtheTy  that  in  case  such  crossing  is  made  on  any  water 
way  or  natural  channel  for  water,  and  where  a  culvert  or  bridge  is 
maintained  or  required  for  road  purposes,  said  owner  or  occupant  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  for  or  construct  any  more  of  paid  crossing  than 
the  additional  cost  of  such  crossing  over  and  above  the  necessary  cost 
of  a  suitable  culvert  or  bridge  for  road  purposes  at  such  place.    And 
where  any  bridge  on  a  public  road  is  constructed  over  a  stream  or 
body  of  water,  where  the  depth  or  current  of  water  or  the  nature  of  the 
bank  or  banks  of  such  stream  or  body  of  water  is  such  as  to  render  a 
fence  on  the  marginal  line  of  the  public  road  impracticable,  or  very  ^%r 
pensive  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair,  the  owner  of  the  land  border- 
ing on  the  public  road  shall  have  the  right  to  connect  the  road  fence 
ou  either  or  both  banks  of  the  stream  or  body  of  water,  to  said  bridge 
or  any  pier  or  abutment  thereof,  or  to  any  embankment  Or  timber  ap- 
proach to  said  bridge :   Provided^  that  no  necessary  ford  across  said 
stream  or  body  of  water  shall  be  permanently  obstructed  thereby : 
Andj  provided^  fvrihery  that  any  such  connecting  fence  shall  be  con- 
structed by  the  consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioners 
of  high  ways  of  the  town  or  road  district  in  which  the  bridge  may  be 
located. 

§  19.  The  county  board  of  any  county  in  this  state,  upon  the  peti- 
tion of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  adjoining  property,  shall  have  power 
to  vacate  any  street  or  alley,  or  part  thereof,  in  any  unincorporated 
town  or  village,  or  addition  thereto,  within  such  county.  No  such  va- 
cation ehall  take  effect  until  a  copy  of  the  order  therefor,  certified  by 
the  county  clerk,  shall  be  filed  for  record  and  recorded  in  the  recorder's 
office  of  the  county  in  which  the  street  or  alley  is  located  ;  the  cost  of 
such  vacation  and  record  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioners. 

§  20.  Before  the  county  board  shall  act  upon  such  petition,  the 
petitioners  shall  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  presenting  the 
petition,  by  posting  notices  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  the 
town,  road  district  or  village  where  such  street  or  alley  is  situated,  four 
weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  presenting  the  petition,  and  give  evi- 
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dence  to  the  connty  board  of  such  posting  by  the  affidavit  of  the  penoB 
postiug  the  same. 

§  21.  On  the  vacation  of  any  street,  alley  or  road,  the  title  to  the 
same  shall  vest  in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands;  the  owners  on 
either  side  takiqg  to  the  center  of  the  street,  alley  or  road  vacated : 
Provided^  that  in  case  such  street,  alley  or  road  was  taken  from  the  lands 
on  either  side  tliereof,  in  different  proportions,  the  same  shall  vest  in 
the  owners  of  the  aHjoinin^  lands  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 
same  was  so  taken. 

§  22.  lu  counties  not  nnder  township  organization  each  congres- 
sional township  or  fractional  township  which  is  or  may  hereafter  be 
established  a  township  for  school  purposes  and  for  the  election  of  the 
trustees  of  schools,  shall  be  a  district  fur  road  purposes  :  Brovidedy  that 
in  cases  where  the  county  line  between  adjoining  counties  divides  a  con- 
gressional towubhip,  and  one  county  is  and  the  other  is  not  under  town- 
ship organization,  that  part  of  the  congressional  township  bo  divided, 
lying  within  the  county  not  under  township  organization,  may  be  by  the 
county  board  of  said  county  attached  to  some  adjoining  congressiood 
township  (or  fractional  township)  of  said  county,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act.' 

§  28.  The  county  board  in  counties  not  under  township  organiis- 
tion  shall,  on  or  betore  the  twentieth  day  of  August  next,  appoint  three 
commissioners  of  highways,  who  shall  be  residents  of  the  road  difltrict 
for  which  they  f'hali  be  appointed,  for  each  road  district  in  their  reepe^ 
tive  counties  as  designated  in  this  act,  who  shall  hold  their  office  sntil 
their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act. 

§  24.  In  counties  not  under  township  organization,  there  shall  be 
elected  in  each  road  district,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-three,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  holding  the  election 
for  trustees  of  schools  in  such  congressional  township,  three  comnm- 
sioners  of  highways,  one  of  whom  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  yesr, 
one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years,  to  be  determined  by  lot  tt 
their  first  meeting  after  their  election,  and  entered  upon  their  records; 
and  in  each  year  thereafter,  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
election  for  school  trustees,  one  commissioner  of  highways  shall  be 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  The  election  shall  be  conducted  by  the  same  judges  that  act 
as  such  at  the  election  of  school  trustees. 

§  25.  In  towns  under  township  organization  there  shall  be  elected 
at  the  annual  town  meeting  in  each  year,  as  heretofore,  one  commie- 
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sioner  of  highwajB,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
8D(]  until  his  snccessor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

§  S6.  No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  the  office  of  com- 
mifisioner  of  highways  unless  he  shall  be  an  elector^  and  have  resided  in 
the  town  or  district  one  year  next  prieceding  his  election,  and  no  com- 
miesioner  of  highways  shall  be  at  the  same  time  one  oi  the  town  board 
of  auditors,  or  in  any  such  capacity  audit  or  assist  in  auditing  any 
account  or  bill  in  which  he  is  or  has  been  directly  or  iudirectlj  interested. 
§  27.  Every  person  elected  to  the  office  of  commissioner  of  high- 
ways, before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  within  ten  days 
after  he  shall  be  notified  of  his  election,  shall  take  and  subscribe,  before 
some  justice  of  the  peace,  the  official  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed  by 
the  constitution,  which,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  county  clerk,  and  in  counties  under  township 
organization  with  the  town  clerk. 

§  28.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  commissioner  of  highways  shall  be 
filled  by  election :  Provided^  that  a  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  re- 
maining commissioners  until  the  next  election  of  commissioners  after 
the  vacancy  shall  occur. 

§  29.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  in  all  matters  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  counties 
not  under  township  organization  may  sue  and  be  sued  ;  in  counties 
under  township  organization  all  suits  concerning  highways  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  the  town,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

§  30.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  which 
shall  be  within  ten  days  after  they  shall  have  been  elected  and  quali- 
fied,  they  shall  proceed  to  choose  one  of  their  number  clerk,  whose 
duty  sb&ll  be  to  keep  a  record  of  all  proceedings  of  said  board  of  com- 
missioners, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  pertain  to  his  office. 

§  31.  They  shall,  at  the  same  time,  choose  one  of  their  number 
treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and  have  charge  of  all  moneys  raised  in  the 
town  or  road  district  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  shall  hold  such  moneys  at  all  times  subject  to  the  order 
>f  the  eonamissiouers  of  highways,  and  shall  pay  them  over  upon  their 
wder,  or  on  the  order  of  a  niajority  of  said  commissioners,  and  not 
Hherwise.  He  shall  execute  bond  in  double  the  amount  that  will 
}robabIy  come  into  his  hands  during  the  year,  by  virtue  of  his  office,. 
>ayable  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  such  town. 
)r  road  district,  with  sufficient  security,  to  be  fixed  and  approved  by- 
he  eoanty  clerk  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  and  by 
iie  supervisor  of  the  township  in  counties  under  township  organiza- 
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tion,  coDditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  such  treas- 
urer, end  that  he  will  honestly  and  faithfully  account  for  and  pay  over, 
upon  the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  highways,  all  moneys  that  shall 
come  into  his  bands  by  virtue  of  his  said  office.  Gaid  treasurer  shall, 
for  his  services  as  treasurer,  be  allowed  to  retain  two  per  centum  on  all 
moneys  tha^  he  shall  receive  and  pay  out,  except  such  moneys  as  may 
be  paid  over  by*him  to  his  successor  in  office. 

§  32.  The  commissioners  of  highways,  in  their  several  towns  and 
road  districts,  shall  have  the  care  and  superintendence  of  highways  and 
bridges  therein,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty — 

I^irat — To  repair  roads  and  bridges  in  their  respective  towns  and 
road  districts,  and  to  cause  the  building  of  bridges  therein,  when  the 
public  interest  or  necessity  require  it 

Second — To  lay  out  and  establish  roads,  to  regulate  the  public  roads 
therein,  and  to  alter  or  vacate  such  roads  as  they,  era  majority  of  them, 
shall  deem  proper,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Thvrd — ^To  cause  such  roads  used  as  highways  as  have  been  laid 
out  or  dedicated,  but  not  sufficiently  described,  and  such  as  have  been 
used  and  recognized  as  public  road?  for  twenty  years,  but  not  recorded, 
to  be  ascertained,  described  and  entered  A  record  in  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk,  or  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  counties  not  und» 
township  organization,  and  to  cause  to  be  re-surveyed,  platted  and  en- 
tered of  record  all  roads  in  their  respective  towns  or  road  districte, 
where  the  records  of  the  surveys  and  plats  of  the  same  have  been  or 
may  hereafter  be  lost  or  destroyed;  and  copies  of  all  such  re-surveys, 
plats  and  records  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  under  this  section,  duly 
certified  by  the  town  or  county  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence,  and  have  the  same  force  and  effect,  as  the  origintl 
surveys,  plats  and  records. 

Fourth — ^To  cause  all  highways,  and  all  bridges  over  streams  on 
highways,  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and  to  see  that  persons  working  or 
repairing  the  highways  leave  undisturbed  all  stones  or  other  monu- 
ments marking  sectional  and  other  corners,  which  may  be  in  the  public 
roads  worked  or  repaired  by  them. 

Fiftk — ^To  take  possession  of  and  keep  all  scrapers,  plows,  and  other 
tools  belonging  to  their  towns  and  road  districts,  wherever  the  same  may 
be  found,  and  not  allow  the  same  to  go  to  waste,  and  not  to  lend  the 
same,  except  to  persons  employed  by  them  to  work  on  the  roads  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise. 

Sixth — To  purchase  for  use  upon  highways  such  neeeBsary  toola,  im- 
plements and  machinery  as  they  may  think  proper. 
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Seventh — ^To  collect  all  fines  and  commutation  money. 

Eighth — ^To  cause  to  be  erected  and  kept  in  repairs,  at  the  forks  or 
crossing  place  of  the  most  important  public  roads,  a  post  and  guide 
boards,  with  plain  inscriptions  thereon  in  letters  and  figures,  giving 
directions  and  distances  to  the  most  noted  places  to  which  such  road 
may  lead;  to  prevent  thistles,  burdock,  cockle-burs,  mustard,  jellow- 
dock,  Indian  mallow,  jimson  weed  {JStrarrumium  dv/ratd)  from  seeding, 
and  to  extirpate  the  same  so  far  as  practicable,  and  to  prevent  all  rank 
growth  of  vegetation  in  the  public  highway,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
obstruct  public  travel ;  and  the  said  commissioners  may,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, sink  and  construct  wells,  with  a  suitable  pump  or  other  suitable 
fixture,  and  a  water  trough  attached  thereto,  not  exceeding  five  in  any 
district  or  town,  and  keep  the  same  in  repair,  for  public  use  for  water- 
ing teams,  at  the  intersections  of  the  most  important  roads  in  their 
towns  or  road  districts ;  and  they  may  also  adopt  any  other  suitable 
and  convenient  mode  of  supplying  water  in  troughs  conveniently  situ- 
ated on  the  public  highways  for  public  use,  at  other  points  than  at  such 
intersectious ;  and  the  cost  of  such  improvements  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  road  and  bridge  funds  of  such  town  or  road  district. 

Ninth — To  cause  boards  to  be  placed  upon  the  bridges  of  more  than 
fifty  feet  span,  across  the  principal  streams  in  their  respective  towns 
and  road  districts.  Said  boards  shall  be  elevated,  so  as  to  be  easily 
seen  by  travelers,  and  on  each  side  of  said  board  shall  be  printed,  in 
capital  letters,  the  words  "  Five  dollars  fine  for  leading  or  driving  any 
beast  faster  than  a  walk,  or  driving  more  than  thirty  head  of  cattle, 
mules  or  horses  at  a  time,  on  or  across  this  bridge." 

Tenth — To  remove  fallen  timber  or  any  other  obstruction  from,  and 
repair  injuries  to,  roads  and  bridges,  caused  by  any  person,  and  to 
prosecute  for  and  recover  the  cost  thereof,  in  all  cases  where  any  per- 
son shall  be  liable  therefor. 

Eleventh — To  assess  and  collect  the  poll-tax,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Twelfth — To  assess,  annually,  upon  the  real  and  personal  property 
in  their  respective  towns  and  road  districts,  as  hereinafter  provided,  a 
tax  n9t  exceeding  forty  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  assessed  valuation, 
by  the  last  county  assessment :  Provided^  that  the  tax  on  property  lying 
within  any  incorporated  village,  town  or  city,  in  which  the  streets  and 
alleys  are  under  the  care  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  village,  town  or  city,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  im« 
provement  of  roads,  streets  and  bridges  where  such  tax  is  collected,  as 
the  corporate  authorities  may  desire  it. 

§  33.    Oommissioners  of  highways,  in  counties  imder  township 
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organization,  fihall  render  to  the  board  of  town  auditors,  at  their  annual 
meeting  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  town  officers,  and  in  counties  not 
under  township  organization  to  the  county  board,  an  account  in  writing, 
stating : 

First — ^The  amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  tax  received 
by  them. 

Second — ^The  sums  received  by  them  on  account  of  poll  tax. 

Third — All  sums  received  by  them  for  fines  and  commutations. 

Fourth — The  amount  received  by  them  from  all  other  sources. 

Fifth — The  amount  expended  by  them  for  all  purposes,  specifjing 
by  items  the  date,  purpose  and  amount  of  each  expenditure,  and  to 
whom  paid. 

Sixth — ^The  names  of  all  persons  assessed  for  poll  tax. 

Seventh — The  names  of  all  persons  who  have  paid  or  worked  ont 
their  poll  tax. 

Eighth — The  names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  fined,  and  the 
suras  which  they  have  been  fined,  and  what  fines  remain  unpaid. 

§  84.  The  board  of  auditors  or  county  board  may  require  such  ac- 
counts to  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  commissioners. 

§  35.  The  accounts  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  approved 
by  the  auditors  or  county  board,  shall  be  so  certified ;  those  rejected 
shall  be  so  marked. 

§  36.  The  accounts  so  audited,  including  those  rejected,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  town  or  county  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  kept  bj 
him  on  file  for  the  inspection  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respei^* 
ive  towns  and  road  districts. 

§  37.  In  counties  not  under  township  organization  a  copy  of  tb# 
accounts  so  audited  shall  be  retained  by  the  clerk  of  the  highway  com- 
missioners, and  produced  by  him,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in  the 
road  district,  and  there  read  by  one  of  the  commissioners  of  highway* 
for  the  information  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  road  district 

§  38.  At  the  annual  town  or  road  district  meeting,  the  commission- 
ers shall  make  a  written  statement  of  the  improvements  necessary  to 
be  made  on  the  roads  and  bridges  in  their  town  or  road  district^  during 
the  next  ensuing  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  d 
making  the  same. 

§  89.  They  shall  also  make  a  written  estimate  of  the  probable  \^ 
come  from  poll  tax,  and  such  real  and  personal  tax  as  they  are  antho^ 
ized  by  law  to  levy. 

§  40.  In  counties  under  township  organization,  all  road  matteit 
shall  be  acted  upon  at  the  same  time  as  other  town  matters,  and  is 
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ebuntiee  not  under  township  organization,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, at  which  time  the  voters  present  in  the  road  district  may  elect 
one  of  their  number  chairman. 

§  41.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  any  three  legal  voters, 
shall  give  notice,  by  posting  notices  in  at  least  three  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  town  or  road  district  at  least  ten  days  before  the  annual 
meeting:)  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  will  be  required,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  constructing  or  repairing  roads  or  bridges  in  their  town  or  road 
district,  than  can  be  realized  from  the  poll  tax  and  real  and  personal 
property  tax  authorized  by  law  to  be  assessed  by  the  commissioners, 
the  legal  voters  present  at  suf'h  meeting  may  authorize  an  additional 
amount  to  be  raised  by  tax,  not  exceeding  sixty  cents  on  each  one  hun- 
dred dollars  valuation. 

§  42.  The  highway  commissioners  of  each  town  and  road  district 
shall  annually  ascertain,  as  near  as  practicable,  how  much  money  must 
be  raised  by  tax  on  real  and  personal  property,  for  highway  purposes, 
daring  the  ensuing  year;  and  they  shall,  in  counties  under  township 
organization,  give  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township,  and  in  Cook 
county  to  the  county  board,  a  statement  of  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
raised — signed  by  a  majority  of  said  commissioners— on  or  before  the 
Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  September  meeting  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  submitted  to  said  board  for 
their  action  at  such  September  meeting  of  said  board.  And  in  coun- 
ties not  under  township  organization,  said  amount  required  to  be  raised, 
with  a  list  of  the  resident  taxpayers,  alphabetically  arranged,  shall  be 
certified  and  returned  to  the  county  clerk,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  September  in  each  year:  Provided^  that  if  the  amount  to  be  raised 
is  determined  by  a  vote  at  the  town  or  road  dibtrict  meeting,  that  fact 
and  amount  shall  be  so  certified  and  returned  as  aforesaid. 

§  43.  According  to  the  amount  certified  as  aforesaid,  the  county 
clerk,  when  making  out  the  tax  books  of  state  and  county  taxes  for  the 
collector,  shall  extend  the  necessary  tax  in  a  separate  column  against 
each  taxpajer's  name,  or  taxable  property,  as  other  taxes  are  extended, 
which  shall  be  collected  the  same  as  state  and  county  taxes. 

§  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  make  out  and  de- 
liver on  demand,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  highways,  a 
certificate  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tax  so  levied  and  placed  upon 
the  tax  books. 

§  45.  The  tax  so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  by  the  collector  or  sherifi^,  as  the  case  may  be, 
as  fast  as  the  same  is  collected,  except  such  rate  per  cent  as  shall  be 
allowed  for  collecting  the  tame. 
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§  46.  The  commissioDers  of  highways  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  May  in  each  year,  make  out  and  deliver  to  their  treasarer  a  list  of 
able-bodied  men  in  their  town  or  district,  between  the  age  of  twentj- 
one  and  fifty  years,  and  shall  assess  against  each  person  npon  such  list 
the  sum  of  two  (2)  dollars,  as  a  poll  tax,  for  highway  purposes,  to  be 
paid  to  such  treasurer  by  the  first  Monday  in  July  of  each  year. 

§  47.  Within  thirty  days  after  such  list  is  delivered  to  such  treasa- 
rer, he  shall  cause  written  or  printed  notice  to  be  given  to  each  pereoa 
so  assessed,  notifying  him  of  the  time  when,  and  place  where,  such  tax 
must  be  paid,  or  its  equivalent  in  labor  performed. 

§  48.  If  the  amount  so  assessed  shall  not  be  paid  nor  the  labor  per- 
formed by  the  first  Monday  of  July  in  such  year,  or  within  ten  dajs 
after  notice — if  notice  is  given  after  that  time-r-it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  treasurer  to  bring  suit  therefor  against  such  person,  before  some 
justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction — if  in  a  county  under  town- 
ship organization,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  or  if  in  a  county  not  under 
township  organization,  in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  highways. 

§  49.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may  alter,  widen  or  vacate 
any  road,  or  lay  out  any  new  road  in  their  respective  town  or  road  die- 
trict,  when  petitioned  by  any  number  of  freeholders,  not  lees  than 
twelve  (12),  residing  within  three  miles  of  the  road  so  to  be  altered, 
widened,  vacated  or  laid  out  Said  petition  shall  set  forth,  in  writing, 
a  description  of  the  road,  and  what  part  thereof  is  to  be  altered,  widened 
or  vacated,  and  if  for  a  new  road,  the  names  of  the  owners  of  lands, 
if  known,  and  if  not  known  it  shall  be  so  stated,  over  which  the  road  is 
to  pass,  the  points  at  which  it  is  to  commence,  its  general  course,  and 
the  place  at  or  near  where  it  is  to  terminate. 

§  50.  Whenever  any  such  number  of  freeholders  determine  to  pe- 
tition the  commissioners  of  highways  for  the  alteration,  widening  or 
vacation  of  any  road,  or  laying  out  any  new  road,  they  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  their  petition  to  be  posted  up  in  three  of  the  most  public  pUcee 
in  the  town  or  road  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road  to  be  laid  oot, 
altered,  widened  or  vacated,  at  least  ten  days  before  any  action  shall  be 
had  in  reference  to  such  petition.  The  posting  of  any  notice  required 
by  this  act  may  be  proved  by  the  affidavit  of  the  person  posting  the 
same,  or  by  other  legal  evidence. 

§  51.  Whenever  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  wf 
such  petition,  with  proof  of  the  posting  of  copies,  as  in  the  next  preced- 
ing section  specified,  they  shall  fix  upon  a  time  when  and  where  thtj 
will  meet  to  examine  the  route  of  such  road,  and  to  hear  reasons  for  or 
against  the  altering,  widening,  vacating  or  laying  out  of  the  same- 
which  meeting  shall  be  within  fifteen  days  of  the  time  of  reoeiving 
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such  petition ;  and  they  ehall  give  at  least  ten  dajs'  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  each  meeting,  by  posting  up  notices  in  three  of  the  most 
public  places  in  the  township  or  road  district,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road 
to  be  widened,  altered  or  vacated.  The  commissioners  may,  by  public 
announcement  and  by  the  posting  of  a  notice  at  the  time  and  place 
named  for  the  first  meeting,  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  days  in  all ;  and  shall  at  the 
first,  or  such  adjourned  meeting,  within  said  twenty  days,  decide  and 
publicly  announce  whether  they  will  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and  shall  indorse  upon  or  annex  to  the  petition  a  brief  memo- 
randum of  SQch  decision,  to  be  signed  by  the  commissioners.  Such 
decision  shall  be  subject  to  revocation,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
is  granted,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  In  case  the  commis- 
sioners refuse  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  they  shall  within  ten 
days  thereafter  file  the  same  so  indorsed,  or  with  such  decision  annexed 
thereto,  in  the  office  of  the  proper  town  or  county  clerk,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

§  52.  If  the  petition  is  simply  for  the  vacation  of  a  road,  and  the 
commissioners  of  highways,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall,  at  each  meet- 
ing, decide  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they 
shall  order  such  road  to  be  vacated — a  copy  of  which  order,  together 
with  the  petition,  shall  be  by  them  filed  with  the  county  clerk  of  the 
proper  county,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization,  and  re- 
corded by  such  clerk  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  coun- 
ties under  township  organization  they  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  order, 
together  with  the  petition,  with  the  town  clerk,  such  order  to  be  so 
filed  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  such  decision. 

§  53.  If  such  petition  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  road,  or  the 
alteration  or  widening  of  an  existing  road,  and  the  commissioners  of 
highways,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  be  granted,  they  shall  cause  a  survey 
and  a  plat  of  such  road  to  be  made  by  a  competent  surveyor,  who  shall 
report  such  survey  and  plat  to  said  commissioners,  giving  the  courses 
and  distances,  and  specifying  the  land  over  which  such  road  is  to 
pass — ^in  which  they  may  make  such  changes  between  the  termini  of 
the  road  described  in  the  petition  as  the  convenience  and  interest  of 
the  public,  in  their  judgment,  may  require.  They  shall  also,  before 
they  order  any  road  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated, 
ascertain  the  aggregate  amount  of  damages  which  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  land  over  which  such  road  is  to  pass  shall  be  entitled  to,  by  rea- 
son of  the  location,  alteration  or  vacation  of  such  road  :  Provided^ 
however^  that  in  case  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  assessment  of  dam- 
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ages  before  the  jnstice  of  the  peace,  the  oommissioDers  may,  in  tbtir 
discretion,  make  an  order  layiog  out,  widening,  altering  or  vacating 
sach  road,  either  before  or  after  snch  appeal  is  determined,  in  the  man- 
ner  hereinafter  provided. 

§  5i.  The  damages  sustained  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land, 
by  reason  of  the  establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of 
any  road,  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  owners  of  such  lands,  if  com- 
petent to  contract,  and  the  commissioners  of  highways,  or  they  may  be 
released  by  sach  owners — in  which  cases  the  agreement  or  release  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  shall  be  filed  and  recorded  with  the  copy  of  the  order 
establishing  or  altering  such  road,  and  shall  be  a  perpetual  bar  agiuost 
such  owners,  their  grantees  and  assigns,  for  all  farther  claims  for  each 
damages. 

§  55.    In  case  such  damages  are  not  released  or  agreed  upon,  as  in 
the  preceding  section  specitied,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall, 
within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  deci- 
ded to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  make  a  certificate  that  they  are 
about  to  establish,  widen,  vacate  or  alter  a  public  road,  describing  sach 
road,  vacation,  widening  or  alteration,  and  the  land  over  or  on  which 
such  road  is  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated,  and  naming 
the  owners  of  such  land,  if  known,  and  if  not  known  stating  that  fact, 
and  asking  for  a  jury  to  assess  the  damages  of  such  owners ;  and  shall 
present  such  certificate  to  some  jastice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  who 
shall  summon  a  jury  of  six  persons  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provi- 
ded, haviqg  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  to  appear  before  such  jastice 
of  the  peace  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  him,  within  ten  days  from  the 
time  such  certittcate  was  presented  to  him,  to  assess  such  damages. 
The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  also  notify  each  and  every  o^ner 
of  laud — if  known,  and  a  resident  of  the  county — whose  damages  are 
to  be  assessed,  that  they  will  apply  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  <4 
the  county  (giving  the  time  when  and  the  place  where)  to  have  a  jury 
impanueled  to  assess  such  damages.     Upon  the  presentation  of  such 
certificate  by  the  commissioners  of  highways,  the  jastice  of  the  peaoa 
shall  forthwith  name  eighteen  (18)  persons  having  the  qualificationfi  fd 
jurors,  and  who  shall  also  be  freeholders,  one  third  of  whom   shall  aoft 
be  residents  of  the  town  or  road  district  in  which  the  proposed  road  is 
located.      The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  the    ri^t  to 
strike  from  such  list  of  names  the  names  of  six  of  such  persons  named  s 
and  the  owners  of  the  lands  whose  damages  are  to  be  asaeased,  ov 
their  authorized  agent  or  agents,  shall  also  have  the  right  to  strike  (torn 
such  list  the  names  of  six  other  persons ;  and  the  six  persons  wbosa 
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namee  still  remain  on  said  list  shall  comprise  the  jury  to  assess  sach 
damages :  Provided^  that  if  the  commissioaers  of  highways  and  the 
owners  of  lands  shall  fail  to  strike  from  snch  list  the  names  of  twelve 
persons,  the  jastice  of  the  peace  shall  select  from  the  names  still  remain- 
ing the  siz  persons  to  constitute  said  jury.  At  the  trial  of  the  case, 
either  party  shall  have  the  right  of  challenge  for  cause,  and  for  that 
only:  and  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  jurors,  from  whatever  cause, 
shall  be  supplied  by  summoning  other  persons  residing  in  the  township 
or  road  district,  or  in  an  adjoining  township  or  road  district.  Such 
justice  of  the  peace  shall  notify  the  owners  of  such  land  mentioned  in 
such  certificate  to  appear  at  the  same  time  before  such  justice  to  prove 
their  damages.  In  case  it  shall  appear,  either  from  the  certificate  of 
the  commissioners,  the  affidavit  of  any  person,  or  the  return  of  any 
officer  to  whom  the  notice  may  be  delivered  for  service,  that  there  is 
any  unknown  owner  or  owners  who  cannot  be  found  and  served  within 
the  county,  such  justice  shall  also  cause  notices  to'be  posted  in  three  of 
the  most  public  places  in  the  vicinity  of  such  proposed  road  or  altera- 
tion, at  least  six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  appearance  of  such 
jury,  stating  when  such  jury  is  to  bo  iujpanneled  by  him,  and  descri- 
bing the  road  to  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated  as  peti- 
tioned for,  and  the  lands  for  which  damages  are  to  be  assessed. 

§  56.  The  notice  to  such  owners  of  lands  may  be  served  by  any 
constable  or  one  of  the  petitioners,  or  other  person  of  lawful  age,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  of  appearance.  If  auy  of  such  owners 
is  an  infant,  such  summons  shall  be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  to 
the  infant  or  its  guardian,  if  any  :  if  no  guardian,  the  person  with  whom 
he  or  she  resides ;  if  any  owner  is  a  lunatic  or  habitual  drunkard 
(having  a  conservator)  or  insane,  by  delivering  a  copy  to  his  conserva- 
tor, if  any ;  if  any  such  owner  is  a  married  woman,  by  delivering  a  copy 
to  her. 

§  57.  The  jury  shall  appear  before  and  be  sworn  or  affirmed  by  such 
justice,  faithfully  and  impartially  to  assess  the  damage  of  each  of  the 
owners  specified  in  such  certificate,  or  those  of  them  whose  claims  are 
then  to  be  adjusted,  according  to  law  to  the  best  of  tbeir  judgment  and 
understanding,  and  all  parties  in  interest  shall  be  entitled  to  subpenas 
and  other  writs  and  papers,  and  the  trial  shall  be  conducted  as  in  other 
civil  cases.  The  jury  shall  hear  such  lawful  evidence  touching  the 
question  of  such  damages  as  may  be  presented  to  them ;  and  shall  also, 
on  request  of  a  majority  of  the  road  commissioners  or  owners  of  lands 
whose  damages  are  to  be  determined,  in  a  body,  visit  and  examine 
the  proposed  location,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation  of  such  road, 
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and  the  lands  to  be  taken  and  affected  thereby,  and  make  a  written 
verdict  epecifjing  the  amonnt  of  damages,  if  any,  which  each  Buch 
owner  shall  recover,  and  return  the  same  to  such  justice,  to  be  by 
him  entered  on  his  docket  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  to  be  paid  by 
such  commissioners,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  suit,  in  case  they 
shall  finally  determine  to  establish,  alter,  widen  or  vacate  such  road ; 
and  the  money  therefor  shall  be  paid  by  the  town  or  road  district,  out 
of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  commissioners  of  high- 
ways, raised  for  road  and  bridge  purposes,  or  any  person  interested  in 
such  road :  jProvidedj  that  when  there  are  several  such  owners  the  jnry 
may  assess  the  damages  of  one  or  more  or  all  of  them  at  the  same  time, 
or  they  may  assess  such  damages  at  different  times,  or  there  may  be 
different  juries  and  trials  at  different  times  for  different  owners,  as  a 
majority  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  may  determine;  and  any 
such  assessment  of  damages  may  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  for 
good  cause,  with  the  like  effect  as  continuances  in  other  cases  before 
justices  of  the  peace. 

§  58.  The  commissioners  of  highways,  or  any  person  interested 
in  such  verdict,  may  appeal  from  such  judgment  to  the  circuit  court  of 
the  proper  county,  at  any  time  within  twenty  days  from  the  rendition  of 
Buch  judgment,  by  giving  bond,  with  approved  security,  to  be  approved 
by  such  justice  of  the  peace  or  by  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  to  which 
the  appeal  is  taken.  Infants  may  appeal  by  their  guardian  or  next 
friend,  lunatics  or  insane  persons  by  their  conservator  or  next  friend, 
and  married  women  by  themeelves  or  their  husbands,  or  jointly  with 
their  husbands ;  and  the  bonds  so  executed  by  them,  respectively  t>r 
jointly,  shall  be  valid  against  persons  under  such  disability  and  their 
securities. 

§  59.  When  an  appeal  is  taken,  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  within 
ten  days  from  the  time  the  appeal  is  perfected,  send  all  the  papers,  with 
a  certified  copy  of  his  docket,  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
which  such  appeal  is  taken. 

§  60.  The  trial  of  such  appeal  shall  be  as  in  other  appeal  casee,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be,  that  the  amount  so  found  for  tht 
owners,  if  any  is  so  found,  shall  be  payable  with  cost,  as  provided  ia 
section  fifty-seven  (57)  of  this  act. 

§  61.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  total  amount  of  damages  sfaaSi 
have  been  ascertained,  either  by  release  or  the  agreement  of  partie% 
or  by  assessment  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  jury,  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided,  the  commissioners  shall  hold  a  meeting  ta 
finally  determine  upon  the  laying  out,  altering,  widening  or  vacation  oi 
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snch  road,  of  which  n|^etiDg  said  commisBioners  shall  give  public  notice, 
by  causing  not  less  than  three  notices  thereof  to  be  posted  in  public 
places  within  the  town  or  road  district,  at  least  five  days  prior  thereto. 
In  cases  where  the  damages  are  not  wholly  released  or  agreed  upon, 
and  the  commissioners  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  damages  as- 
sessed by  the  jury  are  manifestly  too  high,  and  that^the  payment  of 
the  same  would  be  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
town  or  road  district,  the  commissioners  may  revoke  all  proceeding  had 
upon  the  petition  by  a  written  order  to  that  eifect ;  and  such  revoca- 
tion shall  have  the  effect  to  annul  all  such  proceedings  and  assess- 
ments, releases  and  agreements,  in  respect  to  damages  growing  out  of 
the  proceedings  upon  the  petition,  unless  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners is  appealed  from  and  reversed  or  modified  on  such  appeal,  as 
herein  provided.  In  case  the  commissioners  shall  not  revoke  such 
prior  proceedings,  they  shall  make  an  order,  to  be  signed  by  them, 
declaring  such  road  so  altered,  widened  or  laid  out,  a  public  highway, 
and  which  order  shall  contain  or  have  annexed  thereto  a  definite  de- 
scription of  the  line  of  such  road,  together  with  a  plat  thereof.  The 
commissioners  shall,  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  order, 
cause  the  same,  together  with  the  report  of  the  surveyor,  the  petition, 
and  releases  or  agreements  in  respect  to  damages,  to  be  deposited  and 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  and  in  counties  not  under  township 
organization  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk;  and  such  clerks  shall 
respectively  note  upon  such  order  the  date  of  such  filing.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  clerks,  after  the  time  for  appeal  to  supervisors  or  other 
commissioners  has  expired,  and  in  case  of  such  appeal  after  the  same 
shall  have  been  determined,  in  case  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  granted, 
to  record  such  order,  together  with  the  plat  of  the  surveyor,  in  a  proper 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  In  cases  where  the  damages  claimed 
by  the  land  owners,  for  the  right  of  way,  is  released,  or  is  agreed  upon 
between  the  land  owners  and  the  commissioners,  the  commissioners  may, 
at  their  first  meeting,  or  at  any  adjourned  meeting,  examine  the  route 
of  the  road,  and  cause  a  survey  thereof  to  be  made,  and  make  their 
order  establishing,  altering,  widening  or  vacating  the  road,  according  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  return  the  same  within  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  specified  in  this  act. 

§  62.  In  case  the  person  to  whom  any  damage  is  assessed,  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  county,  or  is  under  disability,  the  amount  of  the  damages 
assessed  to  such  person  may  be  deposited  with  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  clerk  of  the  court  where  the  judgment  for  snch  damages  is  entered 
or  was  recovered,  and  no  road  diall  be  opened  until  such  damages  have 
Vol.  in— 65 
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been  so  deposited,  or  the  amount  thereof  has  been  tendered  or  paid  to 
the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 

§  63.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  establishment,  altera- 
tion, widening  or  vacation  of  any  road  in  this  state,  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  offer  inducements  to  the  commissioners  of  highways,  for  the 
establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacating  of  any  such  road,  bf 
entering  into  contract  with  said  commissioners,  conditioned  upon  audi 
establishment,  alteration,  widening  or  vacating,  to  pay  money  or  any 
other  valuable  thing  to  the  town  or  road  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
road  and  bridge  funds  of  the  same,  or  to  perform  any  labor,  or  to  o(m- 
struct  any  road,  bridge  or  culvert  on  any  road  which  said  person  or  per- 
sons desire  to  have  established,  widened  or  altered.  And  snch  con- 
tracts, in  writing,  made  with  said  commissioners,  shall  be  deemed  good 
and  valid  in  law,  and  may  be  enforced  by  said  commissioners  or  their 
successors  in  office,  before  any  court  having  jurisdiction. 

§  64.  The  record  of  the  county  or  town  clerk,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  a  certified  copy  of  such  record  and  papers,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment, location,  alteration,  widening,  or  vacation  of  any  road,  shall  be 
priTMb  facie  evidence  inall  cases  that  all  the  necessary  antecedent  pro- 
visions had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  action  of  the  commb- 
sioners  of  highways,  or  other  persons  and  officers,  in  regard  thenlo^ 
were  regular  in  all  respects. 

§  65.    Private  roads,  and  cartways  for  private  and  public  use,  lead- 
ing ftom  any  dwelling  or  land  to  a  public  road,  or  from  one  public  road 
to  another,  may  be  located  and  established  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act  for  public  roads,  except  that  the  same  may  be  peti* 
tioned  for  by  one  or  more  persons ;  and  the  petition  shall  state  th« 
width  of  road  desired  by  the  petitioners ;  and  such  roads  and  cartways 
shall  not  be  more  than  fifty  feet  wide ;  and  in  all  cases  the  petitioiMr 
or  petitioners  shall  pay  all  the  costs  of  such  location,  and  all  the  dam- 
ages that  may  be  awarded  to  the  owners  of  the  land  over  which  sock 
private  road  or  cartway  shall  run,  before  the  same  shall  be  op^ed^ 
unless  the  jury  which  assesses  such  damages  should  award,  or  the  com* 
missioners  of  highways  shall  agree,  that  a  part  of  such  damages  be 
by  the  town  or  road  district ;  and  all  parties  interested  shall  have 
same  right  to  appeal  in  all  cases,  as  provided  in  this  act  iw  pa 
roads. 

§  66.  If  such  private  road  or  cartway  shall  not  be  opened  by  the  peti 
tioners  or  their  assigns  within  one  year  from  the  time  of  making  ^ 
order  for  the  location  of  the  same,  such  order  shall  be  regarded  as  n 
Bcinded. 
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§  VI.  When  such  private  road  or  cartway  is  proposed  to  pass  over 
inclosed  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands  shall  have  a  reasonable  time, 
not  exceeding  eight  months,  to  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  of 
hi^fhways,  to  harvest  crops  and  remove  fences  which  may  be  on  such 
land,  before  snch  road  or  cartway  shall  be  opened. 

§  68.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may,  in  their  discretion,  pay 
persons  who  live  on  or  have  private  roads,  which  are  used  by  the 
pabiic^  for  work  done  on  such  roads ;  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be 
allowed  more  than  the  amount  of  their  road  tax  for  the  year  in  which 
the  work  is  done. 

§  69.    Public  roads  may  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated 
on  township  or  county  lines,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  roads, 
except  that  in  snch  case  a  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  posted  up  in  and 
presented  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  or  road  di&- 
trict  interested ;   whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission- 
ers of  highways  of  the  several  towns  or  districts  to  meet  and  act  as  one 
body,  in  the  same  time  and  manner  as  in  other  cases,  in  considering  the 
petition,  viewing  the  premises,  adjusting  damages  and  making  all  orders 
in  reference  to  such  proposed  road,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  and 
a  majority  of  all  such  commissioners  must  concur  in  all  such  orders ; 
and  a  copy  of  all  final  orders  and  plats  and  papers  shall  be  filed  and 
recorded  in  each  of  the  counties,  towns,  or  road  districts  interested. 
They  shall  also,  in  case  a  new  road  is  established,  allot  to  each  of 
snch  towns  or  districts,  the  part  of  such  road  which  such  town  or  dis- 
trict shall  open  and  keep  in  repair,  and  the  part  so  allotted  shall  be 
considered  as  wholly  belonging  to  such  town  or  district.    They  shall 
also  divide  the  expenses  and  damages  which  may  accrue  from  such 
locaflon,  widening  or  alteration,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  they  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  three  disinterested  freeholders,  as  arbitrators,  whose 
decision  shall  be  finaL 

§  70.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  in  determining  to,  or  in  refusing  to  lay  out, 
alter,  widen  or  vacate  any  road,  or  revoking  any  previous  order  or  de- 
rision relative  to  any  road,  may  appeal  firom  such  decision  to  three 
mpervisors  of  the  county  outside  pf  the  town  in  which  such  road  or 
proposed  road  is  located,  by  giving  a  written  notice  of  such  appeal  to 
he  said  commissioners  of  highways,  and  to  at  least  three  of  the  peti- 
ioners,  and  also,  to  the  same  parties,  a  notice  when  and  where  such 
tppeal  will  be  tried,  at  least  three  days  before  such  trial,  within  ten 
lays  after  such  decision  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  proper  derk 
md  shall  also  present  a  written  petition  to  some  justice  of  the  peace ' 
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the  county,  asking  for  an  appeal,  and  stating  on  what  gronnds  mA 
appeal  is  taken.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  to  caiue 
to  be  summoned  three  supervisors  of  the  county,  to  hear  such  appeal; 
and  said  supervisors  shall  fix  upon  a  time  and  place  when  said  appeal 
will  be  heard  by  them ;  and  upon  such  appeal,  the  said  supervisors 
shall  have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  is  by  this  act  conferred 
on  the  commissioners  of  highways,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  laying  oQt, 
altering,  widening  or  vacating  any  road,  but  shall  have  the  same  power 
to  cause  a  jury  to  be  called  to  assess  damages — whenever  the  state  of 
the  proceedings  may  require  it,  and  the  supervisors  cannot  agree  with 
the  owners  of  land  in  regard  to  the  same.   And  they  shall  make  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  and  decision  in  the  case,  and  in  like  manner,  thai 
is,  by  this  act,  required  by  the  highway  commissioners,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  compensation  ;  and  their  decision  shall  be  final  in 
regard  to  laying  out,  altering,  widening  or  vacating  such  road,  or  in  re- 
fusing to  do  the  same,  for  one  year  after  such  decision.    Any  parties 
taking  an  appeal  from  the  award  or  the  decision  of  the  three  supervi- 
sors, highway  commissioners,  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  shall  pay  the 
cost  of  such  appeal,  in  case  the  award  [or  the  decision  of  said  superri- 
sors,  highway  commissioners  or  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  is  in  all  things 
sustained ;  and  shall  file  a  sufficient  bond  with  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
town  or  county  clerk — as  the  case  may  be — ^before  taking  such  appeal, 
guaranteeing  such  payment  in  such  case.    In  cases  of  appeal,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  in  counties  not  under  township  organization, 
the  appeal  shall  be  to  three  commissioners  of  highways  of  some  road 
district  in  the  county,  other  than  the  road  district  in  which  the  appeal 
is  taken,  who  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  compensation  and  per- 
form the  same  duties  that  is  required  of  the  three  supervisors  in  tfaii 
section. 

§  71.  The 'decision  of  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  or  commissioQen 
of  highways,  selected,  in  any  appeal  case,  or  of  the  commiesionerB  of 
highways  in  any  case  before  them,  shall  be  taken  as  the  decision  of  aud 
supervisors  or  commissioners  of  highways. 

§  72.  When  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  one  town  or  distncft 
disagree  with  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  an  adjoining  town  or 
district,  in  regard  to  the  laying  out  of  a  new  road,  or  the  alteratieoii, 
widening  or  vacation  of  an  old  road,  on  any  county,  town  or  district 
line,  appeals  may  be  taken  from  such  decision,  in  the  same  mazuier 
as  set  forth  in  section  seventy  of  this  act :  Provided^  that  when  svoik 
decision  is  in  regard  to  a  road  on  a  county  line,  in  counties  under  tows- 
ship  organization,  two  supervisors  and  one  commissioner  of  highwajs 
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shall  be  selected  from  one  eonnty,  and  two  eommissioners  of  highways 
and  one  supervisor  shall  be  selected  from  [the]  other.  The  oonnty  from 
which  the  two  supervisors  shall  be  selected,  shall  be  determined  by  the 
party  or  parties  taking  the  appeal ;  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
issue  his  summons  accordingly.  In  counties  not  under  township  or- 
ganization, three  commissioners  of  highways  shall  be  selected  from  one 
county  interested  and  four  from  the  other. 

§  73.  All  roads  heretofore  laid  out  upon  town,  district  or  county 
lines,  shall  be  divided,  allotted,  and  kept  in  repair,  in  the  manner  as 
hereinbefore  directed.  Any  public  road  that  is  or  shall  hereafter  be 
laid  out  on  a  county  or  town  line,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  road  on  a  county 
or  town  line,  although,  owing  to  the  topography  of  the  ground  along 
said  county  or  town  line,  or  at  the  crossing  of  any  stream  of  water,  the 
proper  authorities,  in  establishing  or  locating  such  road,  may  have 
located  a  portion  of  the  same  to  one  side  of  such  county  or  town  line. 

§  74.  Boads  may  be  laid  out  and  opened  upon  the  line  between  this 
and  any  adjoining  state,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  whenever 
the  laws  of  such  adjoining  state  shall  be  applicable. 

§  75.  Bridges  over  streams  which  divide  towns,  counties  or  road 
districts,  and  bridges  over  streams  on  roads  on  county,  town  or  district 
lines,  shall  be  built  and  repaired  at  the  equal  expense  of  such  towns, 
oounties  or  road  districts. 

§  76.  For  the  purpose  of  building  or  keeping  in  repair  such  bridge 
or  bridges,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
such  adjoining  towns,  counties  or  road  districts,  to  enter  joint  contracts ; 
and  such  contracts  may  be  enforced,  in  law  or  equity,  against  such  com- 
missioners, jointly,  the  same  as  if  entered  into  by  individuals,  and 
such  commissioners  may  be  proceeded  against,  jointly,  by  any  parties 
interested  in  such  bridge  or  bridges,  for  any  neglect  of  duty  in  reference 
to  such  bridge  or  bridges,  or  for  any  damages  growing  out  of  such 
neglect 

§  77.  If  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  either  of  such  towns  or 
road  districts,  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing  from  the  commissioners 
of  highways  of  any  other  of  such  towns  or  road  districts,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  build  or  repair  any  such  bridge,  when  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
commissioners  so  giving  notice,  to  build  or  repair  the  same,  and  to  re- 
cover by  suit  one  half  (or  such  amount  as  shall  have  been  agreed 
upon)  of  the  expense  of  so  building  or  repairing  such  bridge,  with 
costs  of  suit  and  interest  from  the  time  of  the  completion  thereof|  from 
the  commissioners  so  neglecting  or  reftising. 
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§  78.  Any  jadgment  so  recovered  against  tihe  commiasioners  of 
highways  of  either  of  such  towns  or  road  districts,  shall  be  a  charge  cm 
snch  town  or  road  district,  as  the  case  may  be,  nnlees  the  court  shall 
certify  that  the  neglect  or  refasal  of  such  commissioners  was  willfiil 
or  malicious,  in  which  case  only  snch  commissioners  shall  be  personallj 
liable  for  such  jodgment,  and  the  same  may  be  enforced  against  them 
in  their  personal  and  individual  capacity. 

§  79.  When  it  shall  be  necessary  to  build,  construct  or  repair  aoy 
bridge  or  road  in  any  town  or  road  district,  which  would  be  an  un- 
reasonable burden  to  the  same,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  eta 
be  raised  by  ordinary  road  taxes  in  such  town  or  road  district,  the 
commissioners  of  highways  shall  present  a  petition  to  the  county  board 
of  the  county  in  which  such  town  or  road  district  is  situated,  praying 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  county  treasury  to  aid  in  the  building, 
constructing  or  repairing  of  such  bridge  or  road ;  and  sneh  oountj 
board  may  make  an  appropriation  of  so  much  for  that  purpose  as,  in 
their  judgment,  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  and  the  funds  of  the 
county  will  justify — said  appropriation  to  be  expended  under  the  super 
vision  of  an  authorized  agent  or  agents  of  the  county,  if  the  county 
board  shall  so  order. 

§  80.    Whenever  it  shall  be  represented  to  the  county  board  of  an; 
county,  by  the  petition  of  at  least  twenty-five  legal  voters  of  such  ooun^ 
or  of  an  adjoining  county,  that  any  bridge  or  road,  in  any  town  or  road 
district,  or  any  bridge  or  road  on  any  town,  district  or  county  line  in 
such  county,  should  be  built,  constructed  or  repaired,  and  that  the  same 
has  been  improperly  neglected  by  the  commissioners  of  highways  of 
such  town  or  road  district,  the  county  board,  if,  on  investigation,  they 
are  satisfied  the  interests  of  the  public  demands  that  such  road  or 
bridge  should  be  built,  oonstrpcted  or  repaired,  and  that  such  town  or 
road  district  has  sufficient  means  to  build,  construct  or  repair  the  same, 
shall  by  resolution  direct  the  commissioners  of  hi^ways  of  snch  town 
or  road  district,  whose  duty  it  is  to  construct  or  repair  the  same,  to 
build,  construct  or  repair  the  same,  or  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall 
deem  reasonable,  within  the  time  to  be  specified  in  such  resolution,  and 
shall  cause  a  copy  of  such  resolution  to  be  served  on  the  commissiopeit 
of  highways  of  such  town  or  road  district ;  whereupon  such  oommii- 
sioners  of  highways  shall  build,  construct  or  repair  such  bridge  or  road 
as  directed  in  such  resolution  of  the  county  board ;  and  if  said  oommia- 
sioners  of  highways  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  build,  construct  or  repair  snch 
bridge  or  road,  or  culvert,  as  directed  by  such  resolution,  the  ooon^ 
board  shall  authorize  some  person  to  build|  construct  or  repair  the  aame^ 
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and  oaoBe  the  neoeeBary  amount  of  the  cost  thereof  to  be  extended  on 
the  tax  list  of  snoh  town  or  road  district^  and  eoUeoted  as  other  road 
taxes,  and  applied  to  pay  for  such  improvement :  Provided^  that  no 
work  shall  be  ordered  to  be  done  or  performed,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  that  will  cost  more  than  ten  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
dollars'  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  the  town  or  road  district  by 
the  last  preceding  assessment  of  the  same. 

§  81.  The  county  boards  of  the  several  counties  in  this  state,  not 
under  township  organization,  shall  provide  necessary  well-bound  books, 
in  whidi  the  county  derk  shall  record  all  the  papers,  plats  and  surveys, 
and  orders  relating  to  the  roads  which  have  been  or  may  be  established 
in  the  several  road  districts  in  his  county,  when  the  same  are  reported 
to  him,  to  be  filed  in  his  office. 

§  82.  Upon  the  petition  of  twelve  (12)  legal  voters,  it  shall  be  the 
daty  of  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  and  road  district, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  to  employ  a  competent  surveyor,  and  have 
any  road  or  roads  designated  in  such  petition  in  their  several  towns  and 
road  districts  re-surveyed,  and  plats  thereof  made,  which  plats  and 
mureys  shall  be  by  thehi  filed  for  record  in  the  office  of  the  township 
or  county  derk,  as  the  case  may  be :  Provided^  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  where  the  same  has  been  already  done,  unless  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  such  road  is  uncertain. 

§  83.  The  establishment  of  a  new  road  on  the  route  of  a  road  al- 
ready established  according  tp  law,  shall  not  vacate  the  road  previously 
established,  unless  such  vacation  is  prayed  for  in  the  petition,  and  so 
declared  in  the  order  establishing  the  new  road, 

§  84.  The  commissioners  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  and  road 
districts  are  hereby  authorized  to  contract  for  the  building  of  bridges, 
the  constructing  of  roads,  and  the  repairing  of  bridges  and  roads  in 
their  respective  towns  or  road  districts,  and  they  may  let  such  contracts 
by  a  public  letting  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  upon  proper  notice 
being  given  by  posting  copies  of  such  notice  in  at  least  three  public 
places  in  their  to¥ni  or  road  district,  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the 
time  of  such  public  letting ;  or  if  they  deem  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
their  town  or  road  district,  they  may,  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  dollars,  privately  contract  with  persons,  as  they  shall  deem 
best,  for  putting  and  keeping  the  roads  and  bridges  in  good  repair ;  but 
in  no  ease  shall  such  contracts  exonerate  such  commissioners  fi*om  lia- 
bility for  failure  to  keep  such  bridges  or  roads  in  repair :  Provided^  that 
ttie  collector  of  taxes  shall  receive  from  any  taxpayer,  in  payment  of 
said  tax  payer's  road  and  bridge  tax,  any  order  of  the  commissioners  ^ 
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highways,  on  their  treasurer,  for  work  done  on,  or  material  fornisbed 
for  the  oonstrnction  or  repairs  of  the  highways  or  bridges,  in  any  sum 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  such  person's  road  and  bridge  tax  then  due. 

§  85.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may  contract  with  persoiu 
owing  poll  tax  for  road  purposes  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
on  any  road  or  bridge  in  their  town  or  road  district,  for  the  amount  of 
such  tax,  and  if  the  work  is  done  within  the  time  that  the  money  should 
have  been  paid,  the  commissioners  shall  give  such  person  an  -order  on 
their  treasurer,  which  shall  be  received  by  him,  instead  of  the  money. 

§  86.  Whenever  a  public  road  or  highway  shall  pass  over  low  or 
wet  lands,  and  it  shall  be  necessary  to  drain  the  same  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  said  road  dry  and  passable,  and  the  said  road  cannot  readily  or 
conveniently  be  drained  without  laying  or  digging  a  ditch  or  ditdiee 
over  or  across  the  adjacent  lands,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways,  or  other  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  cause  the  said 
road  to  be  made  passable,  to  enter  upon  the  said  adjacent  lands  and 
construct  the  required  ditch  or  ditches  over  and  upon  the  same ;  and 
in  case  the  said  commissioners  or  persons  shall  be  unable  to  agree  with 
the  owner  or  owners  of  such  lands  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
allowed  and  paid  to  such  owner  or  ovmers,  the  same  shall  be  fixed  and 
ascertained  in  the  manner  and  with  like  proceedings  as  provided  in  this 
act  in  case  of  damages  in  the  location  or  alteration  of  roads. 

§  87.  Whenever  a  public  road  is  ordered  to  be  established,  or  il- 
tered,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  road  shall  pass 
through  or  on  inclosed  lands,  the  commissioners  of  highways  shall  giTe 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  such  lands  sixty  days'  notice,  in  writing,  to 
remove  his  fences.  If  such  owner  or  occupant  does  not  remove  hiB 
fence  within  sixty  days  after  such  notice,  the  commissioners  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  removed,  and  direct  the  road  to  be  opened  and 
worked ;  and  such  owner  shall  forfeit  to  such  commissioners  the  ram 
of  one  dollar  for  every  day  he  shall  permit  his  fence  to  remain  after  thd 
expiration  of  said  sixty  days,  and  shall  pay  all  necessary  cost  of  re- 
moval, to  be  collected  by  said  commissioners  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  having  jurisdiction. 

§  88.    All  public  roads  established  by  the  order  of  the  commissionera 
of  highways,  shall  be  sixty-six  (66)  feet  wide,  except  in  cases  of 
not  over  two  (2)  miles  long  the  road  may  be  of  any  width,  not  lees 
thirty-three  (88)  feet,  if  so  prayed  for  in  the  petition,  and  not  othi 
AU  public  roads  shall  be  opened  within  one  year  from  the  time 
order  establishing  them  was  recorded.    If  not  assessed  [opened]  wit 
the  time  aforesaid,  that  part  not  so  opened  shall  be  deemed  vacated. 
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§  89.  If  the  commidsionere  of  highways  shall  refnse  or  neglect  to 
perform  any  of  the  dntiee  enjoined  on  them  by  this  act,  they  shall 
fieverally  forfeit  not  less  than  live  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars, 
and  may  be  proceeded  against,  severally  or  jointly,  for  the  recovery  of 
Buch  forfeitore,  before  any  jastice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper  county 
10  the  name  and  for  the  nee  of  the  informer. 

§  dO.  The  commissioners  of  highways  shall  receive  for  their  ser- 
ncee  the  sum  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  necessarily  employed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  the  same  to  be  audited  by  the  town 
taditors  or  the  county  board,  and  paid  oat  of  the  town  or  county 
fanda,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  91.  Whenever  the  term  ^k^ounty  board"  is  used  in  this  act,  it 
Bhall  be  held  to  mean  the  board  of  supervisors  in  counties  nnder  town- 
ihip  organization,  and  to  mean  the  county  commissioners  or  board  of 
ootmty  commissioners  in  counties  not  under  township  organization. 

§  92.  All  laws  heretofore  existing  that  may  in  any  way  conflict  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  laws  in  relation  to  overseers  of  high, 
ways  and  road  superv.sors,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

§  93.  This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the 
Kfteenth  day  of  August  next. 

Appaovsd  April  1 0, 1872. 


DRAINS  AKD  LEVEES. 

Jf  ACT  to  proTide  for  the  construction  ^d  protection  of  dndna,  ditches,  lereea  and  other 

woiks. 

Skction  1.  JBe  it  enacted  by  the  People  cf  ike  State  of  JUinoiej 
J^resented  in  the  General  Aeeembly^  That  whenever  one  or  more 
fmers  or  occupants  of  lands  shall  desire  to  construct  a  drain  or  drains, 
itch  or  ditches,  across  the  lands  of  others,  for  agricultural  and  sanitary 
iirpoeea,  such  person  or  persons  may  file  a  petition  in  the  county  court 
ithe  couQty  in  which  the  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches  shall  be 
*oposed  to  be  constructed,  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  the  same, with 
description  of  its  or  their  proposed  starting  point,  route  and  terminus ; 
id  if  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  drainage  of  the  land  of  such 
^titioners  that  a  levee  or  other  work  be  constructed,  the  petitioners 
all  so  state,  and  set  forth  a  general  description  of  the  same  as  pro- 
)sed,  and  may  pray  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  for  the 
instruction  ol  such  work,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

Vo.l  UI-66 
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§  2.    Snch  petition  having  been  filed,  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
section,  the  petitioners  shall  cause  at  least  two  weeks'  notice  to  be 
given  by  posting  notices  in  at  least  tliree  of  the  most  public  places  in 
each  congressional  township  through  which  the  drain  or  drains,  ditch 
or  ditches,  levee  or  other  work  is  or  are  proposed  to  be  constmcted,  or 
if  the  same  shall  not  be  inhabited,  in  the  nearest  inhabited  township, 
and  by  publishing  a  copy  thereof  in  some  newspaper  published  in  tie 
oounty  in  which  the  petition  is  filed,  at  least  once  in  each  week  for  two 
successive  weeks;  or  if  no  newspaper  is  published  in  such  county, 
then  in  the  nearest  newspaper  published  in  the  state.     Such  notice 
shall  state  when  and  in  what  court  the  petition  is  filed,  the  starting 
point,  route  and  terminus  of  the  proposed  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or 
ditches,  or  levees ;  and  if  a  levee  or  other  work  is  intended  to  be  con- 
structed in  connection  therewith,  shall  so  state,  and  at  what  term  of 
court  the  petitioners  will  ask  a  hearing  upon  such  petition. 

§  3.  The  county  court  in  which  such  jpetition  shall  be  filed,  may 
hear  the  petition  at  any  probate  or  law  term  thereof,  and  may  dete^ 
mine  all  matters  pertaining  thereto  under  this  act,  and  may  adjonrn 
fhe  hearing  from  time  to  time,  or  continue  the  case  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  notice,  or  other  good  cause. 

§  4.  In  case  the  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches,  levee,  or  otlier 
work  proposed  to  be  constructed,  shall  pass  through  or  over,  or  be 
constructed  upon  lands  lying  in  difi^ent  counties,  the  petition  may  be 
filed  in  the  county  court  of  either  of  such  counties. 

§  5.     On  the  hearing  of  any  petition  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  all  parties  through  or  upon  whose  land  any  of  the  pro- 
posed work  may  be  constructed,  or  whose  land  may  be  damaged  w 
benefited  thereby,  may  appear  and  contest  the  neceesity  or  utility  of 
the  proposed  work,  or  any  ])art  thereotj  and  the  contestants  and  peti- 
tiouers  may  offer  any  com  petent  evidence  in  regard  thereto.     If  it  shaft 
appear  to  tlie  court  that  t^e  proposed  drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditdiei, 
levee  or  other  works,  is  or  are  necessary,  or  will  be  useful  for  the  drain* 
age  of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  drained  thereby  for  agrieoltiural  ani 
sanitary  purposes,  the  court  shall  so  find,  and  appoint  three  oomp^mt 
persons  as  commissioners  to  lay  out  and  construct  such  proposed  work« 
In  case  the  lands  to  be  drained  shall  be  situated  in  different  ooontie^ 
not  more  than  two  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  chosen  from  any  oat 
of  such  counties.    If  the  court  shall  find  against  the  petitioDers,  tlitf 
petition  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the  petitioners. 

§  6.    Before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  suck  oommiM* 
sioners  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  £aithfully  to  dischaigs  tbft 
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duties  of  their  office  without  faror  or  partiality,  and  to  render  a  trae 
aocoant  of  their  doings  to  the  court  by  which  they  were  appointed  ^ 
whenever  required  by  law  or  by  the  order  of  the  court. 

§  7.  They  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  chairman,  and  may  elect 
one  of  their  number,  or  some  other  person,  as  secretary. 

§  8.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  a  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  their  number  in  any  matter  within 
their  duties,  shall  be  sufficient. 

§  9.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  ^their  appointment,  or  within  such 
time  as  the  court  may  direct,  the  commissioners  shall  examine  the  land 
of  the  petitioners  proposed  to  be  drained,  and  the  lands  over  or  upon 
which  the  work  is  proposed  to  be  constructed,  and  inquire  and  de- 
termine— 

I^rst — Whether  the  starting  point,  route  and  terminus  of  the  pro- 
posed drain  or  drains,  ditch  or  ditches,  and  if  a  levee  or  other  work  is 
proposed,  the  proposed  location  thereotj  is  or  are  in  all  respects  proper 
or  most  feasible ;  and  if  not,  what  is  or  are  so. 

Second— The  probable  cost  of  the  proposed  work,  including  all  inci- 
dental expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the  proceeding  therefor. 

Third — ^What  lands  will  be  injured  thereby,  and  the  probable  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  damages  such  lands  will  sustain  by  reason  of  the 
laying  out  and  construction  of  the  proposed  work. 

Fourth — What  lands  will  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed work,  and  whether  the  aggregate  amount  of  benefits  will  equal 
or  exceed  the  costs  of  cons^ucting  such  work,  including  all  incidental 
expenses  and  costs  of  the  proceeding. 

§  10.  If  the  commissioners  shall  find  that  such  costs  and  expenses 
are  more  than  equal  to  the  benefits  there  will  be  bestowed  upon  the 
land  to  be  benefited,  they  shall  so  report,  and  the  proceedings  shall  be 
dismissed  at  the  cost  of  the  petitioners. 

§  11.  If  the  commissioners  shall  find  that  the  proposed  work,  or 
Buch  portion  of  the  same  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  petitioners,  can 
be  done  at  a  cost  and  expense  not  exceeding  such  benefits,  they  shall 
proceed  to  have  the  proper  surveys,  profiles,  plans  and  specifications 
thereof  made,  and  shall  report  their  conclusions  and  a  copy  of  such 
surveys,  profiles,  plans  and  specifications  to  the  court  which  appointed 
them. 

§  12.  The  commissioners  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  point  of  com- 
mencement, route  or  terminus  of  the  drains  or  ditches,  or  to  the  num- 
ber, extent  or  size  of  the  same,  or  the  location,  plan  or  extent  of  any 
levee  or  other  work  to  that  proposed  by  the  petitioners,  bat  shall  locate, 
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design,  lay  ont  and  plan  the  same  in  snch  manner  as  tbej  shall  think 
will  drain  the  petitioners'  land  with  the  least  damage,  and  greatest 
benefit  of  all  lands  to  be  affected  thereby;  and  any  plans  proposed  by 
such  commissioners  may,  on  the  application  of  any  person  interested, 
or  of  the  commissioners,  be  altered,  upon  the  order  of  the  court,  in 
such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  be  just. 

§  13.  Upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners  being  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  appointing  such  commissioners,  they  shall  cause 
notice  to  be  given  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  section  two  of 
this  chapter,  which  notice  shall  stat^  the  time  of  filing  such  report,  and 
upon  what  day  application  will  be  made  for  the  confirmation  of  sudi 
report,  at  which  time  all  persons  interested  may  appear  and  contest 
the  confirmation  thereof,  or  that  the  same  ought  to  be  modified  in  anj 
particular,  and  may  offer  any  competent  evidence  in  support  thereof 

§  14.  If  upon  the  hearing  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
objections  are  not  well  taken,  or  if  no  objection  shall  be  made,  it  shall 
order  the  confirmation  thereof.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  ought 
to  be  modified,  and  the  court  shall  be  sufficiently  informed  in  the  prem- 
ises, it  shall  modify  the  same  to  conform  to  the  equities  in  the  premises; 
or  if  not  sufficiently  informed  it  shall  order  the  commissioners  to  review 
and  correct  their  report,  and  may  make  specific  directions  in  what 
respect  tliey  shall  reform  their  report.  And  the  court  may  make  all 
necessary  orders  in  the  premises,  either  for  the  continuance  of  the  hear- 
ing or  other  lawful  purpose. 

§  15.  If  the  report  is  referred  back  to  the  commissioners  for  amend- 
ment, the  court  may  fix  a  day  when  the  commissioners  shall  again  pT^ 
sent  their  report,  in  which  case  the  hearing  shall  stand  adjourned  to 
that  day,  and  no  further  notice  shall  be  required  thereof.  If  no  day 
shall  be  fixed  for  such  report,  the  cause  shall  be  continued  to  the  next 
term  of  court,  when  it  shall  stand  for  hearing. 

§  16.  When  the  report  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  confirmed, 
the  court  may  impannel  a  jury  of  twelve  men  competent  to  serve  u 
jurors,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  to  the  best  of  their  understanding  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  make  their  assessment  of  damages  and  benefits  according 
to  law ;  or  the  court  may  direct  that  a  jury  be  impanneled  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  assessment  of  damages  and  benefits,  in 
which  case  the  commissioners  may  &pply  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  in 
the  county,  who  shall  immediately,  without  the  formality  of  any  writ- 
ten application,  proceed  to  summons  and  impannel  a  jury  of  six  men 
competent  to  serve  as  jurors,  who  shall  be  sworn  in  the  same  manner 
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as  ifl  above  provided  in  case  of  a  jurjimpanneled  by  the  court  in  which 
the  proceeding  is  pending,  and  the  jnstice  sliall  enter  upon  his  docket 
a  minute  of  such  proceeding  before  him,  and  the  name  of  the  jurors. 

§  17.  In  either  case  the  jurors  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as 
foreman,  and  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  land  to  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  work,  and  ascertain,  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  judgment, 
the  damages  and  benefits  which  will  be  sustained  by,  or  will  accrue  to, 
the  land  so  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  work,  and  shall 
make  out  an  assessment  roll,  in  which  shall  be  set  down  in  proper  col- 
umns the  names  of  owners,  when  known,  a  description  of  the  premises 
affected,  in  words  or  figures,  or  both,  as  shall  be  most  convenient ;  the 
number  of  acres  in  each  tract,  and  if  damages  are  allowed,  the  amount 
of  the  same ;  and  if  benefits  are  assessed,  the  amount  of  the  same ; 
and  in  case  damages  are  allowed  to  and  benefits  assessed  against  the 
same  tract  of  land,  the  balance,  if  any,  shall  be  carried  forward  to  a 
separate  column  for  damages  or  benefits,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  18.  In  making  such  assessment  the  jury  shall  award  and  assess 
the  damages  and  benefits  in  favor  of  and  against  each  tract  separately, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  such  tract  of  land  will  be  damaged  or  bene- 
fited; and  in  no  case  shall  any  tract  of  land  be  assessed  for  benefits  in 
a  greater  amount  than  its  proportionate  share  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  and  expenses  of  the  proceeding,  nor  in  a  greater  amount  than 
it  will  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  work,  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  jury. 

§•19.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  jury  that  a  drafn,  ditch,  le- 
Tee  or  other  work  has  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  any  land  to  be  affected  by  the  work  proposed  under 
this  chapter,  and  such  work  shall  be  found  to  be  a  benefit  to  such  lands, 
and  any  of  the  lands  to  be  benefited  have  borne  any  part  of  the  expense 
of  such  work,  either  pursuant  to  an  assessment  or  otherwise,  the  jury 
may  allow  to  the  owner  of  such  land,  and  deduct  from  the  assessment 
which  they  may  make  against  the  same,  the  amount  of  the  expense  of 
such  work  so  borne  by  such  lands,  or  such  part  thereof  as  will  make 
an  equality  of  burdens  and  benefits,  as  between  the  several  owners  of 
land  benefited. 

§  20.  When  the  jury  shall  have  completed  their  assessment  of  dam- 
ages and  benefits,  they  shall  fix  a  time  and  place  when  and  where  they 
will  attend,  in  case  the  jury  was  impanneled  by  the  court  in  which  the 
petition  is  filed,  before  some  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where 
some  part  of  the  land  affected  is  situated ;  or  if  the  jury  was  impan- 
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neled  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  before  the  same  justice,  for  the  conee* 
tion  of  their  assessment ;  and  the  commissioners  or  the  jury  shall  give 
at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  such  time  and  place,  by  posting  notices  as 
required  in  section  two  of  this  chapter,  and  by  causiug  a  copy  of  snch 
notice  to  be  sent  by  mail,  addressed  to  each  owner  or  occupant  of  land 
allowed  for  damages  or  assessed  for  benefits,  whose  name  and  residence 
is  known  to  the  commissioners.  The  afSdavit  of  any  credible  person 
that  he  deposited  such  notice  in  the  post  office,  addressed  to  the  owner 
or  occupant  named,  at  his  place  of  residence,  postage  paid,  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  sending  of  such  copy  of  notice  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

§  21.  The  jury  shall  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  and 
shall  hear  all  objections  that  may  then  and  there  be  made  by  the  own- 
ers or  occupants  of  any  lands  which  may  be  allowed  damages  or  aa- 
sessed  for  benefits,  or  by  the  commissioners,  to  the  allowance  of  dam- 
ages to  or  assessment  of  benefits  against  any  tract  of  land,  and  shall 
make  such  corrections  as  shall  seem  to  them  just,  and  shall  adjust  sndi 
assessment  so  as  to  make  the  same  juet  and  equitable. 

§  22.  At  such  hearing  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  preside,  and 
may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  enforce  order  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  other  cases  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  and  in  case  any 
juror  impanneled  shall  fail  to  appear,  may  attach  him  for  contempt,  or 
may  impannel  another  in  his  stead,  and  may,  at  any  time  during  the 
proceedings  in  makiug  or  considering  their  assessment,  impannel  ju- 
rors in  the  place  of  any  who  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  act,  and  administer 
to  such  jurors  the  oath  required  by  the  sixteenth  section  of  this  chapter. 

§  23.  If  no  objection  shall  be  made  to  the  assessment  at  the  time 
and  place  so  appointed  to  hfear  objections,  or  when  found  correct,  or 
corrected  upon  the  hearing,  the  jury  shall  confirm  such  assessment, 
which  shall  be  certified  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury  and  delivered  to  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  return  the  same  to  the  next  term  of  the  court 
in  which  the  petition  shall  have  been  filed,  and  the  same  shall  stand 
for  hearing  at  that  term,  or  may,  for  good  cause,  be  continued. 

§  24.  The  commissioners,  or  any  person  who  shall  have  made  ob- 
jections to  such  assessment,  may  appeal  from  the  finding  of  the  jury 
to  the  court  in  which  the  assessment  is  returned,  by  giving  notice  of 
his  or  their  intention  to  take  such  appeal,  within  ten  days  after  such 
confirmation  by  the  jury,  and  filing  with  the  clerk  of  snch  court  hie  or 
their  bond,  payable  to  the  opposite  party,  with  such  security  and  in 
such  an  amount  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  clerk,  conditioned  to  pay 
all  costs  that  may  accrue  by  reason  of  such  appeal,  and  if  the  appeal  if 
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§  «7.  When  such  private  road  or  cartway  is  proposed  to  pass  over 
indoeed  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands  shall  have  a  reasonable  time, 
not  exceeding  eight  months,  to  be  designated  by  the  commissioners  of 
highways,  to  harvest  crops  and  remove  fences  which  may  be  on  such 
land,  before  such  road  or  cartway  shall  be  opened. 

§  68.  The  commissioners  of  highways  may,  in  their  discretion,  pay 
persons  who  live  on  or  have  private  roads,  which  are  used  by  the 
public,  for  work  done  on  such  roads ;  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be 
allowed  more  than  the  amount  of  their  road  tax  for  the  year  in  which 
the  work  is  done* 

g  69.  Public  roads  may  be  established,  altered,  widened  or  vacated 
on  township  or  county  lines,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  roads, 
except  that  in  snch  case  a  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  posted  up  in  and 
presented  to  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  each  town  or  road  dis- 
trict interested ;  whereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conmiission- 
ers  of  highways  of  the  several  towns  or  districts  to  meet  and  act  as  one 
body,  in  the  same  time  and  manner  as  in  other  cases,  in  considering  the 
petition,  viewing  the  premises,  adjusting  damages  and  making  all  orders 
in  reference  to  such  proposed  road,  alteration,  widening  or  vacation,  and 
a  majority  of  all  such  commissioners  must  concur  in  all  such  orders ; 
and  a  copy  of  all  final  orders  and  plats  and  papers  shall  be  filed  and 
recorded  in  each  of  the  counties,  towns,  or  road  districts  interested. 
They  shall  also,  in  case  a  new  road  is  established,  allot  to  each  of 
such  towns  or  districts,  the  part  of  such  road  which  such  town  or  dis- 
trict shall  open  and  keep  in  repair,  and  the  part  so  allotted  shall  be 
considered  as  wholly  belonging  to  such  town  or  district.  They  shall 
also  divide  the  expenses  and  damages  which  may  accrue  from  snch 
location,  vridening  or  alteration,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  they  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  three  disinterested  freeholders,  as  arbitrators,  whose 
decision  shall  be  finaL 

§  70.  Any  person  or  persons  interested  in  the  decision  of  the  com- 
missioners of  highways,  in  determining  to,  or  in  refusing  to  lay  out, 
alter,  widen  or  vacate  any  road,  or  revoking  any  previous  order  or  de- 
cision relative  to  any  road,  may  appeal  firom  such  decision  to  three 
supervisors  of  the  county  outside  pf  the  town  in  which  such  road  or 
proposed  road  is  located,  by  giving  a  written  notice  of  such  appeal  to 
the  said  commissioners  of  highways,  and  to  at  least  three  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  also,  to  the  same  parties,  a  notice  when  and  where  such 
appeal  will  be  tried,  at  least  three  days  before  such  trial,  within  ten 
days  after  such  decision  has  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  proper  derk, 
and  shall  also  present  a  written  petition  to  some  justice  of  the  peace  <k 
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turn  per  annum  from  the  time  they  shall  become  payable  till  they  are 
paid,  and  each  interest  may  be  collected  and  enforced  as  part  of  the 
assessment. 

§  31.  When  the  commissioners  shall  have  elected  to  collect  any 
assessment  or  installment  thereof,  themselves,  or  shall  not  have  caused 
the  same  to  be  extended  upon  the  state  and  county  tax  books,  and  any 
assessment  or  installment  shall  be  due  and  uncollected,  and  as  often  as 
any  installment  shall  become  due  and  be  uncollected  at  the  time  for 
making  return  of  the  tax  books  for  the  collection  of  state  and  county 
taxes  next  succeding  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  certified  copy  of  the 
assessment  by  the  commissioners,  or  the  falling  due  of  any  installment, 
the  commissioners  may  return  a  certified  list  of  such  delinquent  lands, 
with  the  amount  due  thereon,  to  the  officer  who  shall  be  authorized  by 
law  to  receive  the  return  of  the  books  for  the  collection  of  state  and 
county  taxes  in  the  counties  or  respective  counties  where  the  lands  are 
situated,  who  shall  proceed  to  collect  and  enforce  the  same,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  taxes  or  special  assessments  are  enforced,  and 
shall  pay  over  the  amount  so  collected  to  the  commissioner. 

§  32.  If  three  months  shall  not  intervene  between  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  an  assessment  warrant  to  the  commissioners,  or  the  falling 
due  of  the  last  of  several  installments  upon  any  such  warrant,  and  the 
time  for  making  return  of  tax  books  for  the  collection  of  state  and 
county  taxes  in  that  year,  the  commissioners  may  make  their  return  at 
or  before  the  time  for  making  such  returns  in  the  succeeding  year. 

§  33.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  collect  or  receive  any  money  for  the  purposes  therein  specified,  un- 
til they  shall  have  given  bond,  payable  to  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  the  use  of  all  persons  interested,  in  a  sum  not  less  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  assessment  for  benefits,  payable  in  any  one 
year,  with  such  security  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  court, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  application  of  all  moneys  that  may  be  re- 
ceived by  them  as  such  commissioners,  and  to  make  due  account 
thereof  to  the  coort  whenever  required,  which  bond  shall  be  filed  in 
the  court  in  which  the  proceedings  are  had.  The  court  may  require 
additional  bond  from  time  to  time. 

§  34.  The  commissioners,  when  appointed  and  qualified  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  may  do  any  and  all  acts  that  may  be  necessary  in  and 
about  the  surveying,  laying  out,  constructing,  repairing,  altering, 
enlarging,  cleaning,  protecting  and  maintaining  any  drain,  ditch,  levee 
or  other  work  for  which  they  shall  have  been  appointed,  including  aU 
necessary  bridges,  crossings,  embankments,  protections,  dams  and  eiik 
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drains,  and  may  employ  all  necessary  agents  and  servants,  and  enter 
into  all  necessary  contracts,  and  sne  and  be  sned. 

§  35.  The  commissioners  may  borrow  money,  not  exceeding  in 
amonnt  the  amount  of  assessment  unpaid  at  the  time  of  borrowing, 
for  the  construction  of  any  work  which  they  shall  be  authorized  to 
construct,  and  may  secure  the  same  by  notes  or  bonds,  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  and  not  running  be- 
yond one  year  after  the  last  assessment,  on  account  of  which  the  money 
is  borrowed,  shall  fsJl  due,  which  notes  or  bonds  shall  not  be  held  to 
make  the  commissioners  personally  liable  for  the  money  borrowed,  but 
shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  assessment  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  thereof. 

§  36.  When  it  shall  appear  that  a  drain,  ditch,  levee  or  other  work 
has  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  draining 
any  land  to  be  benefited  by  the  construction  of  any  work  which  they 
shall  be  authorized  to  construct,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  work  shall  have  been  paid  or  incurred  by  any  person  or  cor- 
poration, if  such  work  shall  be  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  draining 
the  land,  and  can  be  made  useful  therefor  by  such  commissioners, 
according  to  their  plans,  they  may  allow  and  pay  to  such  person  or  cor- 
poration the  actual  ralue  thereof  for  such  purpose. 

§  87.  All  damages  over  and  above  the  benefits  to  any  tract  of  land 
shall  be  payable  out  of  the  amounts  assessed  against  other  lands  for 
benefits,  and  shall  be  paid  or  tendered  to  the  owner  thereof,  before  the 
commissioners  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  upon  his  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  work  thereon.  In  case  the  owner  is  unknown,  or 
there  shall  be  a  contest  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the  land,  or  the 
commissioners  cannot  for  any  reason  safely  pay  the  same  to  the  owner, 
they  may  deposit  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  court 
may  order  the  payment  thereof  to  such  party  as  shall  appear  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  same. 

§  38.  The  court  may,  at  any  time,  remove  any  commissioner  ap- 
pointed by  it,  and  appoint  another  in  his  place,  and  may  fill  all  vacan- 
cies by  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  otherwise,  and  may  appoint  a 
new  commission,  or  authorize  the  commissioners  appointed  to  repair  or 
cleanse  any  work,  ditch  or  drain  that  shall  have  been  constructed. 

§  89.  Any  one  or  more  new  assessments  may  be  made  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  provided,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  commissioners,  or 
any  owner  or  occupant  of  lands  affected  by  any  work  authorized  by 
this  chapter,  either  to  supply  any  deficiency. in  any  other  assessment. 
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or  to  repair,  alter,  enlarge,  cleanse,  protect,  or  maintain  any  drab, 
ditch,  levee  or  other  work  constracted  by  virtue  of  this  chapter. 

§  40.  The  commissioners  shall  receive  for  their  services  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they  shall  be  actually  engaged  in  flie 
business  of  their  appointment.  They  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all 
other  servants  and  agents. 

§  4l.  The  commissioners  shall,  as  often  as  once  in  each  year  after 
their  appointment,  and  as  much  oftener  as  the  court  shall  require,  make 
a  report  to  the  court  by  which  they  were  appointed,  showing  the 
amount  of  money  by  them  collected,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  being  done. 

§  42.  When  the  cost  of  any  proposed  drain,  ditch,  levee  or  other 
work  authorized  by  this  chapter  to  be  done  will  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  will  not  extend  through  or  into  more  than 
three  congressional  townships,  the  petition  may,  if  the  petitiooerB 
shall  so  elect,  be  tiled  with  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county  where 
the  land  to  be  afiected,  or  the  major  part  thereof,  is  situated  ;  and  all 
tho  proceedings  authorized  by  this  chapter  to  be  had  in  the  coontr 
court,  in  cases  where  the  petition  is  filed  in  such  court,  may  be  had 
before  such  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  assessment  of  damages  and 
benefits  shall  be  conducted  before  such  justice  in  the  same  manner,  as 
near  as  may  be,  as  in  cases  commenced  by  petition  before  such  comity 
court.  And  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  final  judgment  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  to  the  county  court,  within  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  findings  of  the 
jury  in  cases  commenced  in  the  county  court;  and  the  assessment  of 
benefits  may  be  collected  and  enforced  as  in  such  cases  before  the 
county  court. 

§  43.  When  the  proceedings  shall  be  had  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  justice  shall  direct  the  commissioners  of  highways  of  the 
town  or  township — or  in  case  the  drain,  ditch  or  other  work  shall  be 
located  in  several  towns  or  townships,  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
townships,  as  a  joint  board — to  lay  out  and  construct  such  work,  and 
perform  the  duties  required  of  commissioners  appointed  under  thif 
chapter;  and  such  commissioners  of  highways  shall  have  all  the 
power  and  authority,  and  may  perform  all  acts  and  shall  discharge  all 
the  duties,  bestowed  upon  or  required  of  commissioners  appointed  bj 
the  county  court. 

§  44.  If  any  commissioner  of  highways  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
discharge  any  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  virtue  of  this  chapter^ 
he  shall,  for  every  such  relusal  or  neglect,  be  liable  to  any  party  ag- 
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^dred  for  all  damages  eustained  by  him,  and  upon  conviction  may  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  be  removed 
from  his  office. 

§  46.  Any  perton  who  shall  wrongftiUy  and  purposely  fill  up,  cut, 
injure,  destroy,  or  in  any  manner  impair  the  usefulness  of  any  drain, 
ditch  or  other  work  constructed  under  this  chapter,  or  that  may  have 
been  heretofore  constructed,  for  the  purposes  of  drainage  or  protection 
Jigainst  overflow,  may  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  proper 
county,  or  if  the  injury  be  to  any  levee,  whereby  lands  shall  be  over- 
flowed, he  may,  on  conviction  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
m  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  All  complaints  under  this  section  shall  be  in  the  name  of 
the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  all  fines,  when  collected,  shall 
be  paid  over  to  the  proper  commissioners,  to  be  used  for  the  work  so 
injured. 

§  46.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
the  person  so  wrongfully  and  purposely  filling  up,  cutting,  injuring 
destroying  or  impairing  the  usefulness  of  any  such  drain,  ditch,  levee 
or  other  work,  shall  be  liable  to  the  commissioners  kaving  charge 
thereof  for  all  damages  occasioned  to  such  work,  and  to  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  land  for  all  damages  that  may  result  to  them  by  such 
wrongful  act,  which  may  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if 
within  his  jurisdiction,  or  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Appeovbd  April  24, 1871.    ' 


DROVERS. 
AN  ACT  eonceming  dtofers. 

Sbotton  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Ittvnois^ 
repreMnted  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly^  That  whenever  any  drover  or 
other  person  engaged  in  driving  horses,  cattle,  mules,  hogs  or  sheep 
through  any  part  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  shall  drive  oflT,  or  shall  know- 
ingly and  willingly  suffer  or  permit  to  be  driven  off  from  the  premises 
of  any  citizen  of  said  state,  or  from  the  range  in  which  the  stock  of 
any  such  citizen  usually  run,  to  any  distance,  exceeding  five  miles  from 
luch  premises  or  range,  any  horse,  mule,  neat  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep, 
belonging  to  such  citizen,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  of  any  such 


stock  so  dri7«a  ofi^  to  follow  and  reclum  the  lame  wh«r«r»  it  Btay  te 
found ;  and  for  the  taking  and  driving  away,  or  suffering  or  p^nftitting 
to  be  driven  away,  of  such  stock,  the  said  owner  ^hall  be  entitled  to 
recover  of  and  from  said  drover  or  other  person  guilty  thereof^  for  each 
horse,  mule,  neat  cattle,  hog  or  sheep,  so  driven  away,  twice  the  vilae 
thereof,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  any  county  where  such  horses  or  o&er  stock  may  be  found, 
or  any  court  having  competent  jurisdiction  thereof:  Ih'mnded^  howmm, 
that  if  the  drover  shall  not  pass  any  habitation  within  said  five  miki, 
and  shall  separate  said  cattle  or  other  stodc  from  the  drove  at  the  next 
habitation,  in  such  case,  said  action  shall  not  accrue  to  the  owner  of 
the  said  property. 

§  2.  In  any  action  commenced  under  the  preceding  section,  a 
capias  may  issue  against  the  defendant  or  defendants,  upon  the  plain- 
tiff stating,  on  oath,  that  he  believes  some  one  or  more  of  his  cattle  or 
other  stock  has  been  driven  off  by  a  drover,  and  that  he  believes  die 
same  to  be  of  a  certain  value,'  to  be  indorsed  on  the  writ ;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings thereon  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other  actions  commenced  bj 
capias :  FrovicUd^  hoioever^  that  no  exception  shall  be  tak^i  to  Ae 
form  of  the  oath  aforesaid. 

§  8.  Whenever  judgment  shall  be  rendered  against  any  person, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  a  fieri  facias  may  issae  thereon 
immediately,  unless  lyi  appeal  shall  at  once  be  perfected  against  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  any  such  defendant,  without  affidavit,  as  required 
in  other  cases. 

§  4.  Tliat  whenever  any  drover  or  other  person  engaged  in  herd- 
ing or  driving  any  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  mules  or  hogs,  in  any  part  of 
this  state,  shall  permit  any  of  the  before  named  stock  to  remain  with 
his  drove  for  a  longer  period  than  two  days  and  nights,  at  any  one 
time,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  which  are  imposed  in  the 
first  section  of  this  chapter :  Frovidedy  that  the  penalties  in  relation  to 
herding  shall  not  apply,  except  in  cases  where  the  same  are  confined 
within  inclosures. 

§  5.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  ride  or  drive  faster  than  i 
walk,  into  or  tiirough  a  herd  of  horses  or  other  stock,  which  are  bring 
herded  or  driven,  shall,  on  conviction  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
having  jurisdiction,  pay  a  fine  not  less  than  three  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty  dollars  for  each  offense,  one-half  to  the  informer,  the  balance  to 
the  common  school  fund  of  the  township. 

§  6.  The  term  "  herd,"  as  used  in  section  five  of  this  act,  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  "  five"  or  more, 


§  7.  That  chaptar  tbiity^ye,  of  the  l^eyi^  9tatoteB  of  1845,  enti- 
tied  ''DroverSy"  and  ^^An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'an  act  to 
prevent  the  nnlawfiil  driving  away  of  cattle  and  other  stocl^  by  drovers 
and  other  persons,'  approved  Febmary  8,  1841,"  approved  February 
27, 1 845,  and  all  other  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Appeovsd  March  15, 1872. 


BMINSNT  DOMAIN. 
AN  AOT  to  proride  Ibr  (be  exerciae  of  (ha  rig^  of  emintnt  doowUB. 

SsoTioN  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUvnois^ 
represented  in,  the  Oeneral  Assembh/j  That  private  property  shall  not 
be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  use  without  just  compensation,  and 
that  in  all  cases  in  which  compensation  is  not  made  by  the  state  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  such  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  by  a  jury, 
as  hereinafter  prescribed. 

§  2.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  right  to  take  private  property  for 
public  use,  without  the  owner's  consent,  or  the  right  to  construct  or 
maintain  any  public  road,  nulroad,  plankroad,  turnpike  road,  canal,  or 
other  public  work  or  improvement,  or  which  may  damage  property 
not  actually  taken,  has  been  heretofore,  pr  shall  hereafter  be  conferred 
by  general  law  or  special  charter  upon  any  corporate  or  municipal  aur 
thority,  public  body,  officer  or  agent,  person,  commissioner  or  corpo- 
ration, and  the  compensatien  to  be  paid  for  or  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
perty sought  to  be  appropriated  or  damaged  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  cannot  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  interested,  or  in  case 
the  owner  of  the  property  is  incapable  of  consenting,  or  his  name  or 
residence  is  unknown,  or  he  is  a  non-resident  of  the  state,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  party  authorized  to  take  or  damage  the  property  so  re- 
quired, or  to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  any  public  road,  railroad, 
plankroad,  turnpike  road,  canal  or  other  public  work  or  improvement, 
to  apply  to  the  judge  of  the  circuit  or  county  court,  either  in  vacation 
or  term  time,  where  the  said  property  or  any  part  thereof  is  situate,  by 
filing  with  the  clerk  a  petition,  setting  forth,  by  reference,  his  or  their 
authority  in  the  premises,  the  purpose  for  which  said  property  is  sought 
to  be  taken  or  damaged,  a  description  of  the  property,  the  names  of 
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all  persons  interested  therein  as  owners  or  otherwise,  as  appearing  of 
record,  if  known,  or  if  not  known,  stating  that  fact,  and  praying  soch 
judge  to  cause  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  to  be  assessei 
If  the  proceedings  seek  to  aflfect  the  property  of  persons  under  guar- 
dianship, the  guardians  or  conservators  of  persons  having  conservatois, 
shall  be  made  parties  defendant,  and  if  of  married  women,  thw  hw- 
bands  shall  also  be  made  parties.    Persons  interested,  whose  nameB 
are  unknown,  may  be  made  parties  defendant  by  the  description  of  the 
unknown  owners,  but  in  all  such  cases  an  af&davit  shall  be  filed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  petitioner,  setting  forth  that  the  names  of  such  persons 
are  unknown.     In  cases  where  the  property  is  sought  to  be  taken  or 
damaged  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  operating  or 
maintaining  any  state  house  or  state  charitable  or  other  state  institD- 
tions  or  improvements,  the  petition  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor  or 
such  other  person  as  he  shall  direct,  or  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

§  3.  If  such  petition  be  presented  to  a  judge  in  vacation,  the  judge 
shall  note  thereon  the  day  of  presentation,  and  shall  also  note  thereon 
the  day  when  he  wUl  hear  the  same,  and  shall  order  the  issuance  d 
summons  to  each  resident  defendant,  and  the  publication  of  notice  as 
to  each  non-resident  defendant,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  at  onoe 
issue  the  summons  and  give  the  notices  accordingly. 

§  4.  Service  of  such  summons  and  publication  of  such  notice  shsll 
be  made  as  in  causes  in  chancery. 

§  5.  Oauses  may  be  heard  by  such  judges  in  vacation  as  well  as  in 
term  time,  but  no  cause  shall  be  heard  earlier  than  ten  days  after  ser- 
vice upon  defendant,  or  upon  due  publication  against  non-residents. 
Any  number  of  separate  parcels  of  property,  situate  in  the  same  county, 
may  be  included  in  one  petition,  and  the  compensation  for  each  shall 
be  ^sessed  separately,  by  the  same  or  different  juries,  as  the  court  or 
judge  may  direct.  Amendments  to  the  petition,  or  to  any  paper  or 
record  in  the  cause,  may  be  permitted  whenever  necessary  to  a  &ir 
trial  and  final  determination  of  the  questions  involved.  Should  it  b^ 
come  necessary  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  bring  a  new  party 
before  the  court  or  judge,  the  court  or  judge  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  such  rule  or  order  in  relation  thereto  as  may  be  deemed  reaw*- 
able  and  proper;  and  shall  also  have  power  to  make  all  necessary 
rules  and  orders  for  notice  to  parties  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  to  issue  all  process  necessary  to  the  execution  of  orders  and 
judgments  as  they  may  be  entered. 

§  6.    In  cases  fixed  for  hearing  of  petition  in  vacation,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  whose  office  the  petition  la  filed,  at  tb» 
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time  of  iBsning  summons  or  making  pnblieation,  to  write  the  names  of 
each  of  sixty  four  disinterested  freeholders  of  the  county  on  sixty-four 
slips  of  paper,  and,  in  presence  of  two  disinterested  freeholders,  cause 
to  be  selected  from  said  sixty-four  names  twelve  of  said  persons  to 
serve  as  jurors — such  selection  to  be  made  by  lot  and  without  choice 
or  discrimination ;  and  the.  said  clerk  shall  thereupon  issue  venire^ 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  his  county,  commanding  him  to  summon  the 
twelve  persons  so  selected  as  jurors  to  appear  at  the  court  house  in 
said  county,  at  a  time  to  be  named  in  the  venire. 

§  7.  The  petitioner,  and  every  party  interested  in  the  ascertaining 
of  compensation,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  challenge  of  jurors  as 
in  other  civil  cases  in  the  circuit  courts.  If  the  panel  be  not  full  by 
reason  of  non-attendance,  or  be  exhausted  by  challenges,  the  judge 
hearing  such  petition  shall  designate  by  name  the  necessary  number  of 
persons,  of  proper  qualification,  and  the  clerk  or  justice. shall  issue  an- 
other venire^  returnable  instanter,  and  until  the  jury  be  full, 

§  8.  "When  the  jury  shall  have  been  so  selected,  the  court  shall 
cause  the  followiug  oath  to  be  administered  to  said  jury : 

Toa  and  each  of  you  do  iolemnly  swear  that  yov  wiU  weU  and  trnly  aseertain  and  report  just 
compensation  to  the  owner  (and  each  owner)  of  the  property  which  it  is  sought  to  take  or 
damage  in  this  case,  and  to  each  person  therein  interested,  according  to  the  facts  in  the  case 
ms  the  same  may  be  made  to  appear  by  the  evidence,  and  that  you  wUl  truly  report  such  com- 
pensation so  ascertained  :  so  help  you  Ood. 

§  9.  Said  jury  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  go  upon  the 
land  sought  to  be  taken  or  damaged,  in  person,  and  examine  the  same, 
and  after  hearing  the  proof  offered  make  their  report  in  writing,  and 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  the  jury,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  or  the  judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  clearly  set 
forth  and  show  the  compensation  ascertained  to  each  person  thereto 
entitled,  and  the  said  verdict  shall  thereupon  be  recorded :  Provided^ 
that  no  benefits  or  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  lands  or  property 
affected  shall  be  set  off  against  or  deducted  from  such  compensation  in 
any  case. 

§  10.  The  judge  or  court  shall,  upon  such  report,  proceed  to  ad- 
judge and  make  such  order  as  to  right  and  justice  shall  pertain,  order- 
ing that  petitioner  enter  upon  such  property  and  the  use  of  the  same, 
upon  payment  of  frill  compensation,  as  ascertained  as  aforesaid ;  and 
such  order,  with  evidence  of  such  payment,  shall  constitute  complete 
justification  of  the  taking  of  such  property.  , 

§  11.  Any  person  not  made  a  party  may  become  such  by  filing  his 
cross  petition  setting  forth  that  he  is  the  owner  or  has  an  interest  in 
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property,  and  which  will  be  taken  or  damaged  by  the  proposed  work; 
and  the  rights  of  such  last  named  petitioner  shall  thereupon  be  M; 
considered  and  determined. 

§  12.  In  all  cases,  in  either  the  circuit  or  county  conrt|  or  before  i 
circuit  or  county  judge,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  supreme  court 

§  13.  In  cases  in  which  compensation  shall  be  ascertained  as  afore- 
said, if  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  same  is  ascertained  shall  appeal 
such  proceeding,  the  petitioner  shall,  notwithstanding,  have  the  right 
to  enter  upon  the  use  of  the  property  upon  entering  into  bond,  ^th 
suflBcient  surety,  payable  to  the  party  interested  in  such  compengadon, 
conditioned  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  as  may  be  finallj 
adjudged  in  the  case,  and  in  case  of  appeal  by  petitioner,  petitions 
shall  enter  into  like  bond  with  approved  surety;  said  bonds  shall 
be  approved  by  the  judge  before  whom  such  proceeding  shall  be 
had,  and  executed  and  filed  within  such  time  as  shall  be  fixed  by  said 
judge. 

§  14.  Payment  of  compensation  adjudged  may,  in  all  cases,  be 
made  to  the  county  treasurer,  who  shall,  on  demand,  pay  the  same  to 
the  party  thereto  entitled,  taking  receipt  therefor,  or  payment  may  be 
made  to  the  party  entitled,  his,  her  or  their  conservator  or  gnardiaa. 

§  15.  The  court  or  judge  shall  cause  the  verdict  of  the  jury  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  amd 
court. 

§  16.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed :  Provided^  that  this  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  any  law  or  part  of  law  upon  the  same  subject  passed 
by  this  general  assembly ;  but  in  all  such  cases  this  act  shall  be  con* 
strued  as  providing  a  cumulative  remedy. 

Approved  April  10,  1872. 


FARMERS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
AN  ACT  for  the  protection  of  fiurmers^  fruit  growen ,  vine  growers  and  gtrduMte. 

Sbotiok  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  lUkwis^  rtf- 
resented  in  the  General  Aesemhly^  That  every  farmer,  fruit  and  viine 
grower,  and  gardener,  shall  have  an  undisputed  right  to  sell  the  pn»- 
duce  of  his  farm,  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden  in  any  place  or  maik^. 
where  such  artides  ate  usually  sold,  and  in  any  quantity  he  may  thmi 
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proper,  without  pajdng  any  State,  county  or  city  tax,  or  license,  for  do- 
ing so,  any  law,  city  or  town  ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing :  Provided^  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  any  such  city,  town  or 
village  may  prohibit  the  obstruction  of  its  streets,  alleys  and  public 
places  for  any  such  purpose :  And^  prawded^  further^  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  sale  of  spirituous,  vi- 
nous or  malt  liquors,  contrary  to  laws  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may 
be  in  force  prohibiting  the  sale  thereof. 
Appbotbd  January  13, 1872. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  INSPECTION  OF  GRAIN. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  public  warehouses,  and  the  warehousiog  and  Inspection  of  grain,  and  to 

give  effect  to  article  thirteen  of  the  constitution  of  this  State. 

SsonoN  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  JUinois^  rep* 
reeented  in  the  General  Assembly^  That  public  warehouses,  as  defined 
in  article  thirteen  of  the  constitution  ot  this  State,  shall  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  to  be  designated  as  classes  A,  B  and  C,  respectively. 

§  3.  Public  warehouses  of  class  A  shall  embrace  all  warehouses, 
elevators  or  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  imd  in  which 
the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is 
stored  in  such  a  manner  that  the  identity  of  different  lots  or  parcels 
cannot  be  accurately  preserved,  such  warehouses,  elevators  or  grana- 
ries being  located  in  cities  having  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Public  warehouses  of  class  B  shall  embrace  all  other 
warehouses,  elevators  or  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  and 
ill  which  the  grain  of  different  owners  is  mixed  together.  Public  ware- 
houses of  class  0  shall  embrace  all  other  warehouses  or  places  where 
property  of  any  kind  is  stored  for  a  consideration. 

§  3.  The  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of  any  public  warehouse 
of  class  A  shall  be  required,,  before  transacting  any  business  in  such 
warehouse,  to  procure  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  in  which 
such  warehouse  is  situated,  a  license,  permitting  such  proprietor,  les- 
see or  manager  to  transact  business  as  a  public  warehouseman  under 
the  laws  of  this  state,  which  licenso  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk  of  said 
court  upon  a  written  application,  which  shall  set  forth  the  location  and 
name  of  such  warehouse,  and  the  individual  name  of  each  person  in- 
terested as  owner  or  principal  in  the  management  of  the  same ;  or,  if 
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the  warehoase  be  owned  or  managed  by  a  oorporatioD,  the  names  of 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  such  corporation  shall  be  Btated; 
and  the  said  license  shall  give  authority  to  carry  on  and  conduct  the 
business  of  a  public  warehouse  of  class  A  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  this  state,  and  shall  be  revocable  by  the  said  caurt  upon  a  summary 
proceeding  before  the  court,  upon  complaint  of  any  person  in  writing, 
setting  forth  the  particular  violation  of  law,  and  upon  satisfactory  proo^ 
to  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  court. 

§  4.  The  person  receiving  a  license  as  herein  provided,  shall  fil® 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  granting  the  same,  a  bond  to  the  People  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  good  and  sufficient  surety,  to  be  approved 
by  said  court,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  public  warehouseman  of 
class  A,  and  his  full  and  unreserved  compliance  with  all  l»ws  of  tliis 
State  in  relation  thereto* 

§  6.  Any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  a  pnblic  ware- 
house of  class  A  without  first  procuring  a  license  as  herein  provided, 
or  who  shall  continue  to  transact  any  such  business  after  such  license 
has  been  revoked  (save  only  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  deliver 
property  previously  stored  in  such  warehouse),  shall,  on  conviction,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  such  business  is  so  carried  on; 
and  the  court  may  refuse  to  renew  any  license,  or  grant  a  new  one,  to 
any  of  the  persons  whose  license  has  been  revoked,  within  one  year 
from  the  time  the  same  was  revoked. 

§  0.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  warehouseman  of  class  A  to  re- 
ceive for  storage  any  gram  that  may  be  tendered  to  him,  in  the  nsoal 
manner  in  which  warehouses  are  accustomed  to  receive  the  same  is 
the  ordinary  and  usual  course  of  business,  not  making  any  discrimina- 
tion between  persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  warehouse  fieicili- 
ties — such  grain,  in  all  cases,  to  be  inspected  and  graded  by  adolv 
authorized  inspector,  and  to  be  stored  with  grain  of  a  similar  gradei 
received  at  the  same  time,  as  near  as  may  be.    In  no  case  shall  graia 
of  different  grades  be  mixed  together  while  in  store ;  but,  if  the  owner 
or  consignee  so  requests,  and  the  warehouseman  consent  thereto,  Ui 
grain  of  the  same  grade  may  be  kept  in  a  bin  by  itself,  apart  from  th^ 
of  other  owners;  which  bin  shall,  thereupon,  be  marked  and  known  ii 
a  "separate  bin."    If  a  warehouse  receipt  be  issued  for  grain  so  kq< 
separate,  it  shall  state,  on  its  face,  that  it  is  in  a  separate  bin,  and  sbd 
state  the  number  of  such  bin  ;  and  no  grain  shall  be  delivered  froe 
such  warehouses  unless  it  be  inspected  on  the  delivery  thereof  bj  t 
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duly  authorized  inspector  of  grain.    Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
80  construed  as  to  require  the  receipt  of  grain  into  any  warehonse  in  9,- 
irhich  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  accommodate  or  store  it  properly, 
or  in  oases  -where  such  warehouse  is  necessarily  closed. 

§  7.  Upon  application  of  the  owner  or  consignee  of  grain  stored  in 
a  public  warehouse  of  class  A,  the  same  being  accompanied  with  evi- 
dence that  all  transportation  or  other  charges  which  may  be  a  lien 
upon  such  grain,  including  charges  for  inspection,  have  been  paid,  the 
warehouseman  shall  issue  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  a  warehouse 
receipt  therefor,  subject  to*  the  order  of  the  owner  or  consignee,  wjiich 
receipt  shall  bear  date  corresponding  with  the  receipt  of  grain  into  , 
store,  and  shall  state  upon  its  face  the  quantity  and  inspected  grade 
of  the  grain,  and  that  the  grain  mentioned  in  it  has  been  received  into 
store,  to  be  stored  with  grain  of  the  same  grade  by  inspection,  received 
at  about  the  date  of  the  receipt,  and  that  it  is  deliverable  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  receipt,  properly  indorsed  by  the  person  to  whose  order  it 
was  issued,  and  the  payment  of  proper  charges  for  storage.  All 
warehouse  receipts  for  grain,  issued  from  the  same  warehouse,  shall 
be  consecutively  numbered;  and  no  two  receipts,  bearing  the  same 
number,  shall  be  issued  from  the  same  warehouse  during  any  one  year, 
except  in  a  case  of  a  lost  or  destroyed  receipt,  in  which  case  the  new 
receipt  shall  bear  the  same  date  and  number  as  the  original,  and  shall 
be  plainly  marked  on  its  face  "duplicate.'^  If  the  grain  was  received 
from  railroad  cars,  the  number  of  each  car  shall  be  stated  upon  the  re- 
ceipt, with  the  amount  it  contained  ;  if  from  canal  boat  or  other  vessel, 
the  name  of  such  craft ;  if  from  teams  or  by  other  means,  the  manner 
of  its  receipt  shall  be  stated  on  its  face. 

§  8.  Upon  the  delivery  of  grain  from  store,  upon  any  receipt,  such 
receipt  shall  be  plainly  marked  across  its  face  with  the  word  "canceled," 
with  the  name  of  the  person  canceling  the  same,  and  shall  thereafter 
be  void,  and  shall  not  again  be  put  in  circulation ;  nor  shall  grain  be 
delivered  twice  upon  the  same  receipt. 

§  9.  No  warehouse  receipt  shall  be  issued,  except  upon  the  actual 
delivery  of  grain  into  store,  in  the  warehouse  from  which  itpurports  to 
be  issued,  and  which  is  to  be  represented  by  the  receipt ;  nor  shall  any 
receipt  be  issued  for  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  was  contained  in 
the  lot  or  parcel  stated  to  have  been  received  ;  nor  shall  more  thao  one 
receipt  be  issued  for  the  same  lot  of  grain,  except  in  cases  where  re- 
ceipts for  a  part  of  a  lot  are  desired,  and  then  the  aggregate  receipts 
for  a  particular  lot  shall  cover  that  lot  and  no  more.  In  cases  where  a 
part  of  the  grain  represented  by  the  receipt  is  delivered  out  of  store 
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and  the  remainder  is  left,  a  new  receipt  may  be  issued  for  snck  re- 
mainder ;  but  such  new  receipt  shall  bear  the  same  date  as  the  original, 
and  shall  ^tate  on  its  face  that  it  ih  balance  of  receipt  of  the  original 
nnmber ;  and  the  receipt  npon  which  a  part  has  been  delivered  shall 
be  canceled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  all  been  delivered.  In 
case  it  be  desirable  to  divide  one  receipt  into  two  or  more,  or  in  caseit 
be  desirable  to  consolidate  two  or  more  receipts  into  one,  and  the  ware- 
houseman consent  thereto,  the  original  receipt  shall  be  canceled  the 
same  as  if  the  grain  had  been  delivered  from  store;  and  the  new  re- 
ceipts shall  express  on  their  face  that  they  ^U'e  parts  of  other  receipts, 
or  a  consolidation  of  other  receipts,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  nam- 
bers  of  the  original  receipts  shall  also  appear  upon  the  new  ones  issaed^ 
as  explanatory  of  the  change,  but  no  consolidation  of  receipts  of  dates 
differing  more  than  ten  days  shall  be  permitted,  and  all  new  recei}^ 
issued  for  old  ones  canceled,  as  herein  provided,  shall  bear  the  same 
dates  as  those  originally  issued,  as  near  as  may  be. 

§  10.  No  warehouseman  in  this  State  shall  insert  in  any  recapt 
issued  by  him,  any  language  in  anywise  limiting  or  modifying  hit 
liabilities  or  responsibility,  as  imposed  by  the  laws  of  this  State. 

§  11.     On  the  return  of  any  warehouse  receipt  issued  by  him,  pr<v 
perly  indorsed,  and  the  tender  of  all  proper  charges  upon  the  proper"; 
represented  by  it,  such  property  shall  be  immediately  deliverable  to  the 
holder  of  such  receipt,  and  it  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  further  charges 
for  storage,  after  demand  for  such  delivery  shall  have  been   made. 
TJuless  the  property  represented  by  such  receipt  shall  be  delivered 
within  two  business  hours  after  such  demand  shall  have  beea  made, 
the  warehouseman  in  default  shall  be  liable  to  the  owner  of  such  receipt 
for  damages  for  such  default,  in  the  sum  of  one  cent  per  bushel  and 
in  addition  thereto,  one  cent  per  bushel  for  each  and  every  day  of  soch 
neglect  or  retasal  to  deliver :  .Provided^  no  warehouseman  shall  be  he*d 
to  be  in  default  in  delivering  if  the  property  is  delivered  in  the  ord^ 
demanded,  and  as  rapidly  as  due  diligence,  care  and  prudence  will 
justify. 

§  1 2.  The  warehouseman  of  every  public  warehouse  of  class  A  shafl, 
on  or  before  Tuesday  morning  of  each  week,  cause  to  be  made  out,  bdA 
shall  keep  posted  up  in  the  business  office  of  his  warehouse,  in  a  ci^n- 
spicuous  place,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of 
grain  in  store  in  his  warehouse  at  the  close  of  business  on  the  previoot 
Saturday ;  and  shall,  also,  on  each  Tuesday  morning,  render  a  eimllar 
statement,  made  under  oath  before  some  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths,  by  one  of  the  principal  owners  or  operators  tbere<^ 
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or  by  the  bookkeeper  thereof,  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
to  the  warehouse  registrar  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided.  They 
shall  also  be  required  to  furnish  daily,  to  the  said  registrar,  a  correct 
statement  of  the  amount  of  each  kind  and  grade  of  grain  received  in 
store  in  such  warehouse  on  the  previous  day  ;  also  the  amount  of  each 
kind  and  grade  of  grain  delivered  or  shipped  by  such  warehouseman 
during  the  previous  day,  and  what  warehouse  receipts  have  been  can- 
celed, upon  which  the  grain  has  been  delivered  on  such  day,  giving 
the  number  of  each  receipt,  and  amount,  kind  and  grade  of  grain 
received  and  shipped  upon  each ;  also,  how  much  grain,  if  any,  was 
so  delivered  or  shipped,  and  the  kind  and  grade  of  it,  for  which  ware- 
house receipts  had  not  been  issued,  and  when  and  how  such  unre- 
ceipted grain  was  received  by  them ;  the  aggregate  of  such  reported 
cancellations  and  delivery  of  unreceipted  grain,  corresponding  in 
amount,  kind  and  grade  with  the  amount  so  reported,  delivered  or 
shipped.  They  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  report  what  receipts,  if 
any,  have  been  canceled  and  new  ones  issued  in  their  stead,  as  herein 
provided  for.  And  the  warehouseman  making  such  statements,  shall, 
in  addition,  furnish  the  said  registrar  any  further  information,  regard- 
ing receipts  issued  or  canceled,  that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
keep  a  full  and  correct  record  of  all  receipts  issued  and  canceled,  and 
of  grain  received  and  delivered. 

§  13.    The  grade  of  grain  shall  be  as  follows : 

No.  1  white  winter  wheat  shall  be  pure  white  winter  wheat,  sound, 
plump  and  well  cleaned.  No.  2  white  winter  wheat  shall  be  pure  white 
winter  wheat,  sound  and  reasonably  clean.  No.  1  red' winter  wheat  shall 
be  pure  winter  wheat,  red  or  red  and  white  mixed,  sound,  plump  and 
well  cleaned.  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  shall  be  pure  winter  wheat,  red 
or  red  and  white  mixed,  sound  and  reasonably  clean.  Amber,  Nos.  I 
and  2,  shall  include  the  lighter  colored  varieties  of  red  wheat,  quality 
and  .condition  to  be  equal  to  the  present  standard  of  Nos.  1  and  2  red 
winter  wheat.  No.  3  winter  wheat  shall  include  winter  wheat  not 
clean  and  plump  enough  for  No.  2,  and  weighing  not  less  than  fifty- 
five  pounds.  Rejected  winter  wheat  shall  include  winter  wheat  damp, 
musty,  or  from  any  cause  so  badly  damaged  as  to  render  it  unfit  for 
No.  3. 

No.  I  spring  wheat  shall  be  plump  and  well  cleaned.  No.  2  spring 
wheat  shall  be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and  weighing  not  less  than 
fifty-six  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  Hard  spring  wheat  Nos.  1 
and  2  shall  include  the  hard  varieties  of  spring  wheat ;  quality  and 
condition  to  be  equal  to  the  present  standard  of  Nos.  1  and  2  spring 
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wheat.  Ko.  8  Bpring  wheat  shall  be  reasonably  clean,  not  good  enough 
for  No.  2,  weighing  not  less  than  fifty -four  pounds.  All  spring  wheat 
damp,  musty,  grown,  badly  bleached,  or,  from  any  other  cause,  unfit 
for  No.  3,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected.  In  case  of  mixture  of  spring 
and  winter  wheat,  it  shall  be  called  spring  wheat,  and  graded  according 
to  the  quality  thereof.  Black  sea  and  flinty  fife  wheat  in  no  case  shall 
be  inspected  higher  than  No.  2,  and  rice  wheat  no  higher  than 
rejected. 

White  com  shall  be  white,  and  in  all  other  respects  No.  1  com. 
Yellow  corn  shall  be  yellow,  and  in  all  other  respects  be  No.- 1  com. 
No.  1  corn  shall  be  sound,  dry,  plump,  and  well  cleaned  white  and 
[or]  yellow.  No.  2  com  shall  be  dry,  reasonably  clean,  but  not  plnmp 
enough  for  No.  1.  All  damp,  dirty,  or  otherwise  badly  damaged  com 
shall  be  graded  as  rejected.  No.  2  kiln-dried  corn  shall  be  sonod, 
plomp,  and  well  cleaned  white  or  yellow  corn.  All  kiln-dried  com 
not  ^ood  enough  for  No.  2  kiln-dried,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected  kiln- 
dried  corn. 

No.  1  oats  shall  be  white,  sound,  dean  and  reasonably  free  from 
other  grain.  No.  2  oats  shall  be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and  reason- 
ably free  from  other  grain.  Rejected  oats  shall  include  such  as  are 
damp,  unsound,  dirty,  or  from  any  cause  unfit  for  No.  2. 

No.  1  rye  shall  be  sound,  plump,  and  well  cleaned.  No.  2  rye  shall 
be  sound,  reasonably  clean,  and  reasonably  free  from  other  grain.  All 
rye  which  is  damp,  musty,  dirty,  or  which  is  from  any  other  cause  unfit 
for  No.  2  rye,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected. 

No.  1  barley  shall  be  plump,  bright,  sound,  clean,  and  free  from  other 
grain.  No.  2  barley  shall  be  reasonably  clean  and  sound,  but  not  bright 
or  plump  enongh  for  No.  1,  and  reasonably  free  from  other  grain. 
No.  3  barley  shall  include  shrunken  or  otherwise  slightly  damaged  bar- 
ley, not  weighing  less  than  forty-two  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 
All  barley  which  is  damp,  musty,  or  from  any  cause  is  badly  damaged, 
or  largely  mixed  with  other  grain,  shall  be  graded  as  rejected. 

All  grain  that  is  warm,  or  is  in  a  heating  condition,  shall  not  be 
graded.  In  the  inspection  of  grain,  the  weight  shall  not  alone  deter- 
mine the  grade.  All  inspectors  shall  make  their  reasons  for  grading 
grain,  when  necessary,  fully  known,  by  notations  on  their  books.  All 
wheat  shall  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  entered  on  the  inspector's  book. 

§  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  a  suitable  person,  who  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  who  shall  not  be  interested, 
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either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  warehonse  in  this  State,  a' chief 
inspector  of  grain,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
unless  sooner  removed  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  every  city  in  which 
is  located  a  warehouse  of  class  A.     It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  such  chief 
inspector  of  grain  to  have  a  general  supervision  of  the  inspection  of 
grain,  as  required  by  this  act  or  laws  of  this  State,  under  the  advice 
and  immediate  direction  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  railroads  and 
warehouses.    The  said  chief  inspector  shall  be  authorized  to  nominate 
to  the  commissioners  of  railroads  and  warehouses,  such  suitable  persons, 
in  sufficient  numbers,  as  may  be  deemed  qaalified  for  assistant  inspec- 
tors, who  shall  not  be  members  of  the  board  of  trade,  nor  interested  in 
any  warehouse,  and,  also,  such  other  .employ^a^as  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  conduct  the  business  of  his  office ;  and  the  said  commissioners 
are  authorized  to  make  such  appointments.    The  chief  inspector  bhall, 
upon  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  be  required  to  take  an  oath 
as  in  other  cases  of  officers,  and  he  shall  execute  a  bond  id  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  penal  sum  of  My  thousand  dollars,  with 
sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  railroads  and 
warehouses,  with  a  condition  therein  that  he  will  faithfully  and  strictly 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  said  office  of  inspector,  according  to  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  his  -duties ;  and  that  he  will 
pay  all  damages  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  injured  by  rea- 
son of  his  neglect,  refusal  or  failure  to  comply  with  law  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  aforesaid.     And  each  assistant  inspector  shall  take  a 
like  oath,  execute  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  like  conditions,  and  to  be  approved  in  like  manner  as  is  provided 
in  case  of  the  chief  inspector — which  said  several  bonds  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  said  commissioners ;  and  suit  may  be  brought  upon  said 
bond  or  bonds  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  the  county 
where  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  resides,  for  the  use  of  [the]  person  or 
persons  injured.    The  chief  inspector  of  grain,  and  all  assistant  inspec- 
tors of  grain,  and  other  employes  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
governed  in  their  respective  duties  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  railroads  and 
warehouses ;  and  the  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  full  power 
to  make  all  proper  rules  and  regulations  from  [for]  the  inspection  of 
grain ;  and  shall,  also,  have  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  charges  for  the  in- 
spection of  grain,  and  the  manner  in-which  the  same  shall  be  collected; 
which  charges  shall  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  will,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioner,  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  service  of  inspection,  and  no  more.    It  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  commisBioners  to  fix  the  amonnt  of 
compenBation  to  be  paid  to  the  chief  inspector,  assistant  inspectors,  and 
all  other  persons  employed  in  the  inspection  service,  and  prescribe  the 
time  and  manner  of  their  payment.  The  said  board  of  commissionera 
of  railroads  and  warehouses  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  suitable 
person  as  warehouse  registrar,  and  such  assistants  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  such  registrar  by  the 
provisions  of  tins  act.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  such  appointees  ;  shall 
prescribe  their  respective  duties ;  shall  fix  the  amount  of  their  compen- 
sation, and  the  time  and  manner  of  its  payment  Upon  the  complaint, 
in  writing,  of  any  person,  to  the  said  board  of  commissioners,  supported 
by  reasonable  and  satisfactory  proof,  that  any  person  appointed  or  em- 
ployed under  the  provisions  of  this  section  has  violated  any  of  the  rules 
prescribed  for  his  government,  has  been  guilty  of  any  improper  official 
act,  or  has  been  found  inefficient  or  incompetent  for  the  duties  of  his 
position,  such  person  shall  be  immediately  removed  from  his  office  or 
employment  by  the  same  authority  that  appointed  him ;  and  his  place 
shall  be  filled,  if  necessary,  by  a  new  appointment,  or  in  case  it  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  so  appointed  or 
employed,  tlieir  term  of  service  shall  cease  under  the  orders  of  the  same 
authority  by  which  they  were  appointed  or  employed.  All  necessary 
expenses  incident  to  the  inspection  of  grain,  and  to  the  office  of  regis- 
trar, economically  administered,  including  the  rent  of  suitable  offices, 
shall  be  deemed  expenses  of  the  inspection  service,  and  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  of  expenses  of  such  inspection  service,  and  shall 
be  paid  from  the  funds  collected  for  the  same. 

§  15.  Every  warehouseman  of  public  warehouses  of  class  A  shall  be 
required,  during  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  year,  to  publish  in 
one  or  more  of  the  newspapers  (daily,  if  there  be  such,)  published  in 
the  city  in  which  such  warehouse  is  situated,  a  table  or  schedule  of 
rates  for  the  storage  of  grain  in  his  warehouse  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  rates  shall  not  be  increased  (except  as  provided  for  in  section 
sixteen  of  this  act)  during  the  year;  and  such  published  rates,  or  any 
published  reduction  of  them,  shall  apply  to  all  grain  received  into  such 
warehouse  from  any  person  or  source,  and*  no  discrimination. shall  be 
made,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  or  against  any  charges  made  by  sach 
warehouseman  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The  maximum  charge  for 
storage  and  handling  of  grain,  including  the  cost  of  receiving  and  de- 
livering, shall  be,  for  the  first  thirty  days,  or  part  thereof,  two  cents 
per  bushel,  and  for  each  fifteen  days,  or  part  thereof,  after  the  first 
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thirty  days,  one-half  of  one  cent  per  bnshel :  Provided^  however^  that 
grain  damp  or  liable  to  early  damage,  as  indicated  by  its  inspection 
when  received,  may  be  snbject  to  two  cents  per  bashel  storage  for  the 
first  ten  days,  and  for  each  additional  five  days,  or  part  thereof,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of  one  cent  per  bushel. 

§  16.    No  public  warehouseman  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any 
loss  or  damage  to  property  by  fire,  while  in  his  custody,  provided  rea- 
sonable care  and  vigilance  be  exercised  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
same ;  nor  shall  he  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  grain  by  heating,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  has  exercised  proper  care  in  handling  and  storing 
the  same,  and  that  such  heating  or  damage  was  the  result  of  causes 
beyond  his  control ;  and,  in  order  that  no  injustice  may  result  to  the 
hulder  of  grain  in  any  public  warehouse  of  classes  A  or  B,  it  shall  be 
deemed  the  duty  of  such  warehouseman  to  dispose  of,  by  delivery  or 
shipping,  in  the  ordinary  and  legal  manner  of  so  delivering,  that  grain 
of  any  particular  grade  which  was  first  received  by  them,  or  which  has 
been  for  the  longest  time  in  store  in  his  warehouse;  and,  unless  public 
notice  has  been  given  that  some  portion  of  the  grain  in  his  warehouse 
is  out  of  condition  or  becoming  so,  such  warehouseman  shall  deliver 
grain  of  quality  equal  to  that  received  by  him,  on  all  receipts  as  pre- 
sented.    In  case,  however,  any  warehouseman  of  classes  A  or  B  shall 
discover  that  any  portion  of  the  grain  in.  his  warehouse  is  out  of  condi- 
tion or  becoming  so,  and  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  same,  he 
shall  immediately  give  public  notice,  by  advertisement  in  a  daily  news- 
paper in  the  city  in  which  such  warehouse  is  situated,  and  by  posting  a 
notice  in  the  most  public  place  (for  such  a  purpose)  in  such  city,  of  its 
actual  condition,  as  near  as  he  can  ascertain  it ;  shall  state  in  such  no- 
tice the  kind  and  grade  of  the  grain,  and  the  bins  in  which  it  is  stored ; 
and  shall  also  state  in  such  notice  the  receipts  outstanding  upon  which 
such  grain  wiil  bo  delivered,  giving  the  numbers,  amounts  and  dates  of 
each — which  receipts  shall  be  those  of  the  oldest  dates  then  in  circula- 
tion or  uncanceled,  the  grain  represented  by  which  has  not  previously 
been  declared  or  receipted  for  as  out  of  condition,  or  if  the  grain  longest 
in  store  has  not  been  receipted  for,  he  shall  so  state,  and  shall  give  the 
name  of  the  party  for  whom  such  grain  was  stored,  the  date  it  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  amount  of  it ;  and  the  enumeration  of  receipts  and 
identification  of  grain  so  discredited,  shall  embrace,  as  near  as  may  be, 
as  great  a  quantity  of  grain  as  is  contained  in  such  bins,  and  such 
grain  shall  be  delivered  upon  the  return  and  cancellation  of  the  receipts 
and  the  unreceipted  grain,  upon  the  request  of  the  owner  or  person  in 
charge  thereof.    Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  relieve  the 
VoL  UI— 69 
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said  warehouseman  from  exercising  proper  care  and  vigilance  in  pre> 
serving  sach  grain  after  soch  pablication  of  its  condition ;  but  Boch 
grain  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart  from  all  direct  contact  with 
other  grain,  and  shall  not  be  mixed  with  other  grain  while  in  store  in 
such 'warehouse.  Any  warehouseman  guilty  of  any  act  or  neglect,  the 
effect  of  whic|i  is  to  depreciate  property  stored  in  the  warehouse  under 
his  control,  shall  be  held  responsible  as  at  common  law,  or  upon  the 
bond  of  such  warehouseman,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  license  of 
such  warehouseman,  if  his  warehouse  be  of  class  A,  shall  be  revoked. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  permit  any  ware- 
houseman to  deliver  any  grain  stored  in  a  special  bin,  or  by  itself,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  to  any  but  the  owner  of  the  lot,  whether  the  same 
be>  represented  by  a  warehouse  receipt  or  otherwise.  In  case  the  grain 
declared  out  of  condition,  as  herein  provided  for,  shall  [not]  be  re- 
moved from  store  by  the  owner  thereof  within  two  months  from  the 
date  of  the  notice  of  its  being  out  of  condition,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
warehouseman  where  the  grain  is  stored  to  sell  the  same  at  public  auc- 
tion, for  accopnt  of  said  owner,  by  giving  ten  days'  public  notice,  by 
advertisement  in  a  newspaper  (daily,  if  there  be  such,)  published  in  the 
city  or  town  where  such  warehouse  is  located. 

§  17.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  public  warehouseman  to  mix 
any  grain  of  different  grades  together,  or  to  select  different  qualitieB  of 
the  same  grade  for  the  purpose  of  storing  or  delivering  the  same,  nor 
shall  he  attempt  to  deliver  grain  of  one  grade  for  another,  or  in  any 
way  tamper  with  grain  while  in  his  possession  or  custody,  with  a  view 
of  securing  any  profit  to  himself  or  any  other  person;  and  in  no  case, 
even  of  grain  stored  in  a  separate  bin,  shall  he  be  permitted  to  mix 
grain  of  different  grades  together  while  in  store.  He  may,  how- 
ever, on  request  of  the  owner  of  any  grain  stored  in  a  private  bia, 
be  permitted  to  dry,  dean,  or  otherwise  improve  the  condition  or  value 
of  any  such  lot  of  grain ;  but  in  such  case  it  shall  only  be  delivered  as 
such  separate  lot,  or  as  the  grade  it  was  originally  when  receive<i  by 
him,  without  reference  to  the  grade  it  may  be  as  improved  by  such  pro- 
cess of  drying  or  cleaning.  Nothing  in  this  section,  however,  shall 
prevent  any  warehouseman  from  moving  grain  while  within  his  wan- 
house  for  its  preservation  or  safe  keeping. 

§  18.  All  persons  owning  property,  or  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
same,  in  any  public  warehouse,  and  all  duly  authorized  inspectors  of 
such  property,  shall  at  times,  during  ordinary  business  hours,  be  at  full 
liberty  to  examine  any  and  all  property  stored  in  any  public  warehouse 
in  this  State,  and  all  proper  fieu^ilities  shall  be  extended  to  such  persoa 
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by  the  -warehonseman,  his  agents  and  seryants,  for  an  examination ; 
and  all  parts  of  public  warehouses  shall  be  free  for  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  any  person  interested  in  property  stored  therein,  or  of 
any  aathorized  inspector  of  snch  property.  And  all  scales  used  for  the 
weighing  of  property  in  public  warehouses  shall  be  subject  to  exami- 
nation and  test  by  any  duly  authorized  inspector  or  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures,  at  any  time  when  required  by  any  person  or  persons, 
agent  or  agents,  whose  property  has  been  or  is  to  be  weighed  on  such 
scales — the  expense  of  such  test  by  an  inspector  or  sealer  to  be  paid  by 
the  warehouse  proprietor  if  the  scales  are  found  incorrect,  but  not  oth- 
erwise. Any  warehouseman  who  may  be  guUty  of  continuing  to  use 
scales  found  to  be  in  an  imperfect  or  incorrect  condition  by  such  exam- 
ination and  test,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  pronounced  correct  and 
properly  sealed,  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

§  19.  In  all  places  where  there  are  legally  appointed  inspectors  of 
grain,  no  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  public  warehouse  of  class  B  shall 
be  permitted  to  receive  any  grain  and  mix  the  same  with  the  grain  of 
other  owners,  in  the  storage  thereof,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  in- 
spected and  graded  by  such  inspector. 

§  SO.  Any  person  who  shall  assume  to  act  as  an  inspector  of  grain, 
who  has  not  first  been  so  appointed  and  sworn,  shall  be  held  to  be  an 
impostor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  attempt  to  so 
inspect  grain,  to  be  recovered  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Any  duly 
authorized  inspector  of  grain  who  shall  be  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  or 
who  shall  knowingly  or  carelessly  inspect  or  grade  any  grain  impro- 
perly, or  who  shall  accept  any  money  t>r  other  consideration,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  any  neglect  of  duty,  or  the  improper  performance  of 
any  duty  as  such  inspector  of  grain ;  and  any  person  who  shall  impro- 
I>erly  influence  any  inspector  of  grain  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  such  inspector,  ehall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  onehondred  [dollars,] 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or 
shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  montiis,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

§  21.  In  case  any  owner  or  consignee  of  grain  shall  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  inspection  of  any  lot  of  ^rain,  or  shall,  from  any  cause,  desire 
to  receive  bis  property  without  its  passing  into  store,  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  have  the  same  withheld  from  going  into  any  public  ware- 
\xowe  ^wbef h^f  the  property  piay  have  previously  b^u  QQusigned  to 
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Btich  warehonee  or  not),  by  giving  notice  to  the  person  or  corporation 
in  whose  possession  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  giving  such  notice ;  and 
snch  grain  shall  be  withheld  from  goiog  into  store,  and  be  delivered 
to  him,  snbjeet  only  to  snch  proper  charges  as  may  be  a  lien  npon  it 
prior  to  snch  notice.  The  grain,  if  in  railroad  cars,  to  be  removed  there- 
from by  such  owner  or  consignee  within  twenty  four  hours  after  such 
n(»tice  has  been  given  to  the  railroad  company  having  it  in  possessioo : 
Providtdy  snch  railroad  company  place  the  eame  in  a  proper  and  con- 
venient place  for  unloading ;  and  any  person  or  corporation  refusing 
to  allow  such  owner  or  consignee  to  so  receive  his  grain  shall  be  deemed 
gnilty  of  conversion,  and  shall  be  liable  to  pay  snch  owner  or  consignee 
double  the  value  of  the  property  so  converted.  Notice  that  such  grain 
is  not  to  be  delivered  into  store  may  also  be  given  to  the  proprietor 
or  manager  of  any  warehouse  into  which  il  would  otherwise  have  been 
delivered,  and  if,  after  such  notice,  it  be  taken  into  store  in  such  ware- 
house, the  proprietor  or  manager  of  such  warehouse  shall  be  liable  to 
the  owner  of  such  grain  for  double  its  market  value. 

§  22.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of 
any  public  warehouse,  to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  ndder- 
standing,  or  combination,  with  any  railroad  company  or  other  ocrpo- 
ration,  or  with  any  individual  or  individuals,  by  which  the  property 
of  any  person  is  to  be  delivered  to  any  public  warehouse  fjr  storage 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  owner,  his 
agent,  or  consignee.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  snbjeet  the 
o£Fender  to  be  proceeded  against  as  provided  in  section  twenty-three 
of  this  act. 

§  23.  If  any  warehouseman  of  class  A  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person 
injured  by  such  violation  to  bring  suit  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, upon  the  bond  of  such  warehouseman,  in  the  name  of  the 
People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  use  of  such  person.  In  all  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  against  a  warehouseman,  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  the  county  in  which  such  prosecution  is  brought,  to  prosecnte 
tl  e  same  to  a  final  issue,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

§  24.  Warehouse  receipts  for  property  stored  in  any  class  of  pablic 
warehouses,  as  herein  described,  shall  be  transferable  by  the  indorse. 
ment  of  the  party  to  whose  order  snch  receipt  may  be  issued,  and  such 
indorsement  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  transfer  of  the  property  represented 
by  such  receipt,  and  may  be  made  either  in  blanl^  qx  to  the  order  of 
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other.  All  wareboase  receipts  for  property  stored  in  public  ware, 
houses  of  class  C  shall  distinctly  state  on  their  face  the  brand  or  distin- 
guishing marks  npon  snch  property. 

§  25.  Any  warehouseman  of  any  public  warehouse  who  shall  be 
goilty  of  issuing  any  warehouse  receipt  for  any  property  not  actually 
in  store  at  the  time  of  issuing  such  receipt,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
issuing  any  warehouse  receipt  in  any  respect  fraudulent  in  its  character, 
either  as  to  its  date  or  the  quantity,  quality,  or  inspected  grade  of  such 
property,  or  who  shall  remote  any  property  from  store  (except  to  pre- 
serve it  from  fire  or  other  sudden  danger),  without  the  return  and 
cancellation  of  any  and  all  outstanding  receipts  that  may  have  been 
issued  to  represent  such  property,  shall,  when  convicted  thereof,  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  shall  suffer,  in  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alties prescribed  by  this  act,  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  not 
less  than  one,  and  not  more  than  ten  years. 

§  26.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  deprive  any  person  of  any  common 
law  remedy  now  existing. 

§  27.  All  proprietors  or  managers  of  public  warehouses  shall  keep 
posted  up  at  all  times,  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  business  offices, 
and  in  each  of  their  warehouses,  a  printed  copy  of  this  act. 

§  2S.  AU  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Appboybd  April  35, 1871. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  SWINE  BREEDERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT  OP  PROCEEDINGS  SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION,  AT  DECATUR. 
SEPTEMBER,  1869,  UP  TO  JANUARY,  1872,  TOGETHER  WITH 
CONSTITUTION,  BYLAWS,  RULES,  REGULATIONS.  ETC. 


A  number  of  ewine  breeders,  present  at  the  State  Fair,  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  office  of  "  The  Prairie  Farmer,'*  on  the  Fair  Oronnds,  Deca- 
tnr,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September,  1869,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
liminary action  toward  the  organization  of  an  Illinois  Swine  Breeders' 
Association.  Charles  Snoad,  Esq.,  of  Will  county,  was  chosen  Chair- 
man, and  W.  W.  Corbett,  Secretary.  After  some  discussion  as  to  tbe 
object  of  the  convention,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  eveniDg. 
At  the  latter  meeting  the  organization  was  perfected  under  the  follow- 
ing  constitution : 

AmoLi  1.  The  nime  of  thif  CMrganisaticm  shall  be  the  "Illinois  State  Swine  B|eed8n^ 
Association." 

Abt.  2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  improTement  of  the  varioos  breedi  of 
swine  and  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  breeders  of  swine  in  tbe  Stils 
of  Illinois. 

Abt.  8.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  one  Vioe-Presideot 
for  each  Congressional  District,  and  one  for  the  State^tt-large,  a  Secretaiy,  and  a  Treasurer. 
These  to  constitute  an  Executive  Board. 

Abt.  4.  It  shall  be  the  dutj  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  and  give  the  cast- 
ing  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Board  shall  elect  ont 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  who  shall  be  President  pro  Urn, 

Abt.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  aU  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  Cor 
responding  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Abt.  6.  The  Treasurer  shall  hold  all  money  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  thi 
same  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary,  provided  the  Secretary  shall  not  draw  orders  on  the  Ti«a- 
surer  for  any  moneys  until  the  bills  be  allowed  by  a  Board  of  Auditors,  which  shaU  consist  of 
the  President,  Secretary,  and  one  Vice-President 

Abt.  7.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Jannaiy,  at 
such  place  as  may  be  hereafter  designated.  The  President  shall  call  special  meetings  of  tte 
^oaxd  whenever  one-^iird  of  the  Board  sluOl,  |n  w?|||ii|^  Instruct  lUni  to  do  so, 
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Ajff.  8,  All  offloen  of  thif  Asaooiatioii  sludl  hold  offibt  ono  year,  or  until  tfaair  suoeeosori 
ire  elected. 

Aht.  9.  There  shall  be  an  election  of  officers  held  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  on  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  the  Fair. 

Abx.  10.  The  Execntive  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vaoanoies  in  the  Board  that 
aaj  occur. 

Aht.  11.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Association  on  the  payment  of  two 
dollars. 

Abt.  12.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  held  forthe  elecUon  of  officers, 
bj  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  present 

Abt.  18.    A  minority  of  tlie  members  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Abt.  14.  This  Association  shall  ha?e  the  power  to  hold  an  annual  Fair  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  different  breeds  of  Swine,  at  such  time  and  place  as  a  miyority  of  the  Executive  Board 
xDAy  direct 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President ThohasJ.  Cbowdib Springfield 

Vice-President— let  District W.  W.  Cobbbtt Chicago 

**  —2d      •*       A.J.LovttL DeEalb 

••  — Sd      «*       N.  F^AMMiB Polo 

**  —4th     '<       ADiffBAMKiir Monmouth • 

•  «  _5th     <«       S.P.  Sissoir Galesburg 

**  — eth    <*       Frjlnk  Siablbs. Joliet 

•«  —7th     **       A,  M.  Faulbt Urbana 

<*  —8th     **       Hbhbt  FimK Bloomington 

**  —9th     *'       .....J.  R.HINXXL Maoomb.... 

*'  —10th  *<       E.P.  JoNis Jacksonrllle 

"  —11th  **       UbuhMills Salem 

**  —18th  «•        W.H.Grbb» Oafro 

**  — ^Atlarge ChabusSnoid ••••.Joliet^ 

Secretary Chablxs Snoad. Joliet 

Treasurer  •.  .;..^ Wm.  Langston ••••Springfield..... 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  Association,  at  the  same  place,  it  was 

Jietohfed,  1st  That  the  breeders  or  exhibiters  of  swine  at  our  annual  Stete  Fair,  respect- 
fully  request  the  officers  of  our  State  Society  to  provide  suitable  buildings,  couTeniently  ar- 
ranged, oorered  and  floored. 

Sd.  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  premiums  now  offered  for  the  encouragement  of  the  im- 
prorement  of  swine  are  not  in  proportion  to  those  offered  for  other  classes  of  stock. 

Sd.  That  good  care  and  judgment  should  be' exercised  in  the  selection  of  Judges,  and  that 
none  but  competent  persons  should  be  selected. 

4th.  That  stock,  as  now  exhibited  in  many  instances,  being  over-fbd  and  unnecessarily  fkt, 
is  an  iajury  to  the  exhibiter,  and  ite  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  breeding  qualities  of  many  of 
our  finest  breeding  animals. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Oharles  Snoad,  Henry  Fnnk,  and  —  Perkins,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
ranging  for  an  exhibition  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  deemed 
adyisable,  and  report  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Association. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  who  became  members  of  this  Ab- 
sociation  at  this  meeting : 

F.  Searles,  Hadlej ;  Adam  Bankin,  Monmouth ;  Henry  Fimk,  Bloom- 
ington ;  Isaiah  Dillon,  Normal ;  Samael  £.  Arnold,  Clinton ;  T.  S. 
Hinkel,  Bashnell ;  Edmund  Terrill,  Clayton  ;  J.  I.  Wallace,  Clayton ; 
E.  G.  Franklinberg,  Towanda;  Thomas  J.  Crowder,  Springfield; 
Charles  Snoad,  Joliet ;  L  M.  Gillett,  Hadley ;  Landon  Mapes,  Jack- 
sonville. 

The  first  Winter  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Springfield, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1870.  All  persons  interested  in  swine 
breeding  or  pork  raising  were  earnestly  invited  to  be  present. 

Any  one  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Association,  was  in- 
vited to  do  so  by  forwarding  two  dollars  to  the  Treasurer. 


FIRST  ANinJAL  WINTER  MEETING— 1870. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  common 
council  room,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  3d  and  4th,  A.  D.  1870. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  T.  J.  Crowder,  who 
briefly  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members  present,  with  the  residence  and 
breed  of  swine  to  which  each  pays  es])ecial  attention : 

Ira  Siarus Marengo Bcrkehiw 

W.  a  Manoit Decatur "        

T.J.  Cbowdir SpriDgSeld "        

Wm.  LAMQSToir Springfield "        

P.  M.  HiNUCB JackBonville **        

Adam  Rankht.... Monmouth.. «... "        

JoHir  M.  WoBK Bardolph. '*        

W.  G.  MoCuLLOOH Flvra "        

John  McFiK Bloomingfcon *' 

A2fDEiw  LoTELL Sjcaznore Chester  White 

T.  H.  Obowoir Marrowbone *'  

J,  G.  Tatlor Decatur *'  

GHABLI8  SvoAD Jollet Chester  White,  Suffolk,  Beriukii*- 

Lamdon  Mapu JacksonTille "  

F.  SxARLU ....Hadley <*  

£,  P.  JoJiBS Jacksonville Morgan  County  Whit« 

I.  M.  OiLLiTT Hadley Suffolk 

O.  IkW.  Wallaob. Clayton Magi* • 
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JoorSwAim Magnolia Magte 

QiO.F.  Wklu Wincheptep "      

£iNRT  FuiiK BloomiDgton "      

W.  P.  8188ON Galesburg *  "      

luiiflDiLunr .. .BloomiDgton   " .•  ... 

SamuilO.  A&aoLD **      

T.R.Hna«L Buahncll "      

E.  0.  Fkankibebo Towanda *'      

E.Ti8aiLL Clayton. **     

^.  P.  Bbood Auburn •«      

On  motion  of  Mr.  Funk,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of 
three,  coneisting  of  Mr.  Fank,  of  Bloomington,  Mr.  Sisson,  of  Gales- 
burg, and  Mr.  Lovell,  of  DeKalb,  to  report  a  programme  of  business 
for  tbe  consideration  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Funk,  the  President  and  Secretary  were  added  to 
the  committee. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  until  2^  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  2^  o^clock  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Mr.  Crowder  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  for  preparing  a  programme  of  business  for  the  meet- 
ing, asked  for  further  time. 
On  motion,  the  time  was  extended  until  evening. 
The  committee  also  suggested  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  State  Fair  premium  list,  and  present  the  same  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Soard  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manon,  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Manon,  Wallace  and  Funk  said  com- 
mittee. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole. 

The  following  remarks  were  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Funk,  of 
Bloomington  : 

Mr.  Funk  said,  the  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  interest 
and  importance  of  swine  breeding  and  pork  raising  in  our  State* 
From  fSsicta  before  us,  it  appeared  that  its  importance  had  never  been 
VoL  lU— 70 
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folly  appreciated  bj  onr  State  A^cultnral  Societj)  or  by  the  massefl 
of  our  farmers.  The  deficient  provisions  in  the  swine  department  at 
the  fair  grounds  at  Decatur  last  fall,  and  the  small  preminms  offered 
for  swine,  were  evidences  of  the  formei^  and  the  poor  and  ill-bred  loti 
of  hogs  offered  at  present  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  latter.  But  it  was  nevertheless  true  that  pork  raising 
stood  pre-eminent  as  a  branch  of  stock  raising  in  our  State.  The 
wealthy  farmer  might  keep  fine  herds  of  cattle  and  thorough-bred 
horses,  but  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  It  was  the  pig  which  was  the  stock  for  the  people 
and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  A  man  might  be  too  poor  to  par* 
chase  or  keep  a  cow,  but  he  could  keep  a  pig.  It  was  the  pig  that  tut- 
nishes  the  chief  subsistence  to  every  family  in  almost  every  land.  He 
had  said  that  pork  raising  stood  pre-eminent  as  a  branch  of  stock  rais- 
ing  in  our  State.  If  we  looked  at  it  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  it  was  far 
more  remunerative  than  the  raising  of  any  other  kind  of  stock,  for 
swine  have  all  the  advantages  of  other  stock.  They  can  be  bought  for 
comparatively  little  money;  they  multiply  faster;  they  give  quicker 
returns ;  they  make  more  food  for  the  amount  of  food  consumed  than 
other  domesticated  animals,  and  when  in  condition  for  market,  can  be 
sold  more  readily  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Considering  the 
money  invested  in  the  pork  trade  in  this  State,  its  magnitude  fietr  ezceli 
that  of  any  other.  Little  as  pork  raising  and  its  importance  was  on- 
derstood,  yet,  from  the  presence  of  these  facts,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
swine  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the  poor,  the  prosperity  of  the  masses, 
and  the  wealth  of  our  State. 

After  a  discussion  of  various  subjects  in  connection  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Association,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  7i  o'clock  F.  V. 


EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  7i  o'clock  P.'  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
The  committee  appointed  to  report  the  order  of  business,  made  the 
following  report: 

Tour  committee,  appointed  to  report  the  order  of  butiness,  respecifuUy  i«port  that  in  tfaiir 

judgment  the  matters  claiming  attention  are- 
let    The  reriBion  of  the  State  Fair  premium  litt»  together  with  suoh  •xnng&mmU  u  aij 

be  neoetaaiy  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  twine  at  oar  State  fair. 
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Sd.  OoBsidtr  th*  propriety  tod  praottoabillty  of  holding  a  Swiiie  Fair  in  the  oitj  of  Chicago 
during  tha  iall  of  1870,  proriding  the  pork  packers  and  oitiiena  of  laid  city  shall  o£Rar  sui&* 
cient  inducements. 

8d.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  whose  dnty  it  shall  be  to  procure  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  comparatiTO  ralue  of  the  hog  product 

4th.    What  are  the  best  modes  of  feeding  breeding  animals  as  well  as  tot  making  pork. 

5th.    What  rules  should  be  observed  in  successful  breeding. 

6th.    What  is  the  cause  and  how  can  we  prevent  disease  among  hogs. 

^th.    What  buildings  are  required  for  the  successful  keeping  and  raising  of  swina. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  revision  of  the  Premium  List  made  the  following 
report,  and  after  quite  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  different  items,  it  was 
adopted,  as  follows,  to- wit: 

Best  boar,  2  jears  old  and  orer. $20  00 

Second  premium. ...  • . .  •  • 16  00 

Best  boar,  1  year  old  and  under  2 .•••• 20  00 

Second  premium......... 16  00 

Beet  boar,  6  months  old  and  under  1  jear..  •. .•  16  00 

Seoond  premium ..«..., ..  1000 

Best  boar,  under  6  months 10  00 

Second  premium • •• 6  00 

Sows  same  as  boars. 

Sow  with  litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  6,  and  under  4  months  old 26  00 

Second  premium. ._ 16  00 

Sweepstakes: 

Best  boar  and  8  sows,  any  age  or  breed 60  00 

Best  boar,  any  age  or  breed ,  26  00 

Best  sow,  any  age  or  breed ..••...••.• ••...• ••.  26  00 

Classes  same  as  last  year. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  Wed* 
nesday. 


SBOOND  DAY— FIRST  WINTBR  MEETING. 

The  Association  met  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  the  breed  of  hogs  known  as  the  Poland 
and  China  or  Magie,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Magie  hog. 

'Mr.  Sisson  moved  to  amend  bj  adding  the  name  Poland-China  or 
liagie.    Lost 

Hoved  by  Mr.  Jones  that  a  class  be  added  to  the  premium  list  for  the 
3tforgan  County  Whites.    Lost 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Sisson,  the  Committee  on  Premium  List  were 
^tjructed  to  prMWt  U^e  corr9P(«d  report  to  tbe  St^te  Agri«i4(ur»l  iPpfu^df 
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with  the  addition  of  the  Freeident  and  Secretary  as  members  of  «ud 
committee. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  imtil  half-past  one  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  purauant  to  adjournment. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  accepted. 
Beports  of  committees  being  in  order,  the  following  report  wis 
made  by  Committee  on  Exhibition : 

Tour  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Aseociation,  held  at  Decatur,  for  tbi 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  holding  an  exhibition  of  swine  doiiii; 
the  Mi  of  1870,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

That  said  committee  risited  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  encouragement  would 

be  likely  to  be  given  to  such  an  undertaking.    Colonel  Ereigh,  President  of  the  Pork-Piek- 

ers*  Association,  CoL  John  Hancock  and  others  were  consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  appeutd 

to  favor  the  movement,  and  agreed  to  call  a  speciHl  meeting  of  the  pork-packers  for  the  pB^ 

pose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  holding  out  inducements  for  the  foandiog 

of  such  an  enterprise.    Up  to  this  time  nothing  has  been  done  to  favor  the  movement  Toor 

committee  respectfully  ask  to  be  dischai^ged,  and  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Ezsooti^ 

Board  of  this  Association. 

CHAS.  SNOAO, 

HENRT  FUNK, 

JESSE  PEBKINS, 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  committee  discharged. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jones  that  this  Association  recognize  the  Insane 
Hospital  hog  under  the  name  of  the  "  Morgan  County  Whites.'*  Car- 
ried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sisson,  it  was 

BeKohedy  That  aU  aged  animals  exhibited  at  our  fairs  should  be  actual  produoert. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Minier,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  on  statistics,  consisting  of  Charles  Snoad,  Adam  Bankin  and  F. 
N.  Minier. 

On  motion,  Mr.  W.  K.  Duncan  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting; 
the  substance  of  which  we  give  below. 

Mr.  Duncan  said,  in  answer  as  to  what  kind  of  a  hog  he  would  breed, 
tliat  he  would  breed  different  kinds  under  different  circumstances.  If 
he  intended  them  to  follow  cattle,  would  select  the  best  gleaners.  K 
making  hog  raising  a  specialty,  he  would  breed  those  that  would  make 
the  most  pork  for  the  least  feed ;  that  the  hog  should  always  be  allow^ 
good  shelter,  comfortable  quarters  and  pure  air,  connected  with  pleoty 
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of  exercise,  this  being  essential  to  the  health  of  &e  animal.  Secom- 
iDeDded  cooking  food  for  hogs,  and  grinding  where  convenient  If 
thoronghlj  cooked  would  answer  all  purposes,  grinding  being  more 
expensive.  All  food  should  be  cooked  until  it  was  soft  and  could  be 
readily  mailhed  with  the  fingers.  Have  a  steamer  that  will  steam 
twenty  bushels  at  once,  or  sixty  bushels  per  day.  Would  recommend 
the  use  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  to  prevent  disease. 

lir.  W.  F.  Sisson,  of  Galesburg,  said  he  was  feeding  from  100  to 
SCO  hogs  i^pon  cooked  feed ;  found  it  to  be  a  saving  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  ordinary  modes  of  feed.  He  used  coal, 
salt  and  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  disease. 

REPORT  OF   COMMITTEB   ON  REVISION  OF  PRIMII7M   LIST. 

To  the  offieen  of  the  State  Agricultural  Sodety: 

A  committee  haviDg  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  revising 
or  offering  a  premium  list  to  be  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  very  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  adopt  the  following  list  (the  same  as  stated  above)  of  premiums  to  be  offered  at  the  next 
annual  fair  of  y^ur  Society;  would  also  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
aflbrding  more  suitable  buildings,  with  floored  pens  for  the  accommodation  of  the  exhibitors 
in  this  department,  and  if  you  may  deem  it  advisable,  that  each  person  intending  to  become 
an  exhibiter  shall  make  known  to  the  superintendent  of  this  department  the  number  of  pens 
required  for  his  use  and  the  number  of  hogs  he  intends  to  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
least  twenty  days  before  the  fair.    Would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  take  into  consideration 
the  importance  of  the  hog  products  of  our  State.    That  the  revenue  from  this  department  of 
agriculture  is  far  greater  than  any  other     That  more  speedy  and  ample  returns  are  afforded 
from  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock  than  fh>m  either  cattle,  horses  or  sheep,  and  that  while 
yon  have  oilbred  thousands  of  dollars  as  premiums  for  these  classes  of  stock,  the  hog  has  te- 
oeifed  lesa  than  $700.    Tou  are  also  aware  of  the  much  greater  expense  incurred  in  the  hand- 
ling of  hogs  at  our  fairs  than  either  horses,  cattle  or  sheep;  while  they  are  quietly  led  to  their 
stalls,  our  bogs  are  necessarily  required  to  be  carted.    Not  wishing  to  interfere  with  any  other 
department  we  would  most  respectftillv  ask  that  yon  may  flurly  and  justfy  consider  our  pa- 

tftioa. 

0.  WALLACE, 

Chairman  Chnumttm. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad, 

Be9ohed^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  CU- 
oago,  Alton  and  St  Louis  Railroad,  for  the  reduction  of  £u«  to  excursion  rates  to  the  members 
attending  the  Springfield  meeting.  That  thanks  be  also  extended  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Coun- 
oU  of  the  city  of  Springfield  for  the  use  of  the  Common  Council  roOms,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Minier,  thanks  were  offered  to  Mr.  Orowder, 
President  of  the  Association,  for  the  faithful  and  courteous  discharge 
of  his  duties. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board. 

THOS.  J.  OKOWDER, 

OhABLSS  SirOAD,  iVwtAiit 

Secretary. 
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In  making  the  report  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association, 
it  might  not  be  considered  improper  to  state  that  a  general  interest 
appeared  to  be  taken  in  the  saccess  of  this  enterprise;  that  more 
general  information  concerning  the  raising,  breeding  and  feeding  of 
this  useful  animal  should  be  disseminated  among  the  people.  Although 
these  questions  were  not  as  fnllj'discussedas  would  have  been  desired, 
jet  many  important  objects  were  attained,  among  which  are  the  re- 
vision of  the  premiums  to  be  oflfered  at  our  State  Fair,  along  with  more 
suitable  accommodations  for  the  swine  department ;  that  a  swine  fair 
may  be  held,  providing  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  forward  lie 
undertaking.  A  Committee  on  Statistics  was  appointed,  whose  duty 
will  be  to  gather  such  information  as  shall  be  deemed  practicable,  for 
the  protection  of  the  breeders  of  swine  and  pork  raisers  of  our  State. 
Much  general  information  was  also  obtained  by  members  present,  from 
private  discussions  upon  the  subjects  of  feeding,  breeding,  erection  of 
proper  buildings,  and  management  of  hogs.  A  few  important  ques- 
tions are  connected  with  these  discussions.  First,  that  they  are  of 
general  interest  to  the  public,  and  while  many  are  relating  their  ex- 
periences and  ideas  to  an  individual,  or  friend,  only  the  same  time 
need  be  occupied  in  giving  it  to  the  public,  when  general  good  might 
result  from  it ;  that  many  of  our  citizens  who  have  a  large  fund  of  ex- 
perience that  should  be  subject  to  public  draft,  are  Jnclined  to  hide 
their  light  under  a  bushel,  while  they  are  capable  of  shortening  the 
road  of  progress  for  others  to  a  very  great  extent  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  most  intelligent  farmers.  The 
time  has  now  arrived  when  duty  calls  upon  them  to  give  others  the 
benefit  of  their  experience — ^in  other  words,  to  let  their  light  shine 
upon  the  world.  The  subject  of  pork  raising  is  one  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  its  magnitude  is  increasing  daily.  That  very  many  fail- 
ures have  occurred,  and  are  occurring  every  day,  no  one  will  donbt; 
that  one  person  will  attain  800  to  400  lbs  weight  from  one  hog ;  that 
another  will  not  make  more  than  half  that  quantity ;  that  one  will 
become  rich  by  hog  raising,  while  another  will  become  poor.  These 
questions,  with  many  others  connected  with  this  subject,  should  be 
more  generally  understood.  There  is  a  cause  for  these  differences, 
and  persons  who  have  met  with  the  greatest  degree  of  success,  as  well 
as  the  losers,  should  give  us  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  ex- 
perience for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  If  persons  attending  our  meet- 
ings propose  only  to  listen,  little  general  information  will  be  gained. 
But  let  every  member  talk  as  they  would  to  a  neighbor  or  friend, 
f^d  all  will  be  beiiefited  m^  instructed.    Let  our  trieud^  hereafter  dq 
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more  of  this  kind  of  talking ;  let  each  relate  hie  eimple  story ;  let  mind 
come  in  contact  with  mind ;  let  the  importance  of  the  subject  be 
broaght  out  in  its  fullest  and  freest  light,  and  a  mutual  benefit  will  be 
the  result  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  importance  of  our  sub- 
ject is  not  as  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  The  profits  to  be  de- 
nVed  by  keeping  this  class  of  stock  for  pork  purposes,  under  favorable 
drcnmstances,  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other.  The  capital 
paid  out  for  pork  products  in  our  State,  annually,  amounts  to  several 
million  dollars  more  than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Is  it  not  then  our 
duty  to  foster  and  protect  this  great  interest  with  the  best  of  our  ability  f 
If  left  in  the  care  of  the  breeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  we  may  expect 
it  to  be  neglected ;  if  left  to  take  its  own  course  it  will  not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves ;  and  if  it  receives  the  united  support  of  all  inter- 
ested, its  progress  will  not  surpass  the  natural  want  of  the  public.  Let 
us  then  aim  to  build  up  a  structure  that  may  be  a  credit  to  our  State. 
A  broad  field  is  open ;  shall  we  cultivate  and  improve  itt 


SECOND  ANNUAL  ELECTION  OP  OFFICERS. 

> 

The  second  annual  election  for  oflScers  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Breed- 
ers^ Association  was  held  at  the  office  of  "The  Prairie  Farmer,'*  at  the 
Pair  Grounds,  at  Decatur,  on  Thursday  evening.  Sept  30, 1870. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Crowder,  President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  called  the  meeting  to  order,  which  was  quite  largely  attended 
by  breeders  of  swine  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  following  names 
were  added  to  the  roll  of  membership,  and  paid  their  initiation  fee  of  $2 : 

Uriel  Mills,  Salem,  111. ;  L.  T.  Clark,  Onarga,  III. ;  W.  W.  Corbett, 
Chicago,  111. ;  J.  M.  Hinkle,  Bushnell,  111. ;  A.  M.  Pauley,  Urbana, 
HI. ;  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  IlL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  of  Salem,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the 
dection  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 


PMtidenfc Thos.  J.  Cbowdis Springfield 

yiee-Pretident    Ut  District W.  W.  Cokbktt Chicago.., 

2d  DiBtriot .......  ... .  Akdriw  Lowxll DeEalb  . . . 

8d  District John  B.  Bihjet  ....  .  • Oregon  . . . 

4th  District Ajdam  Rankin « « .  .Monmouth 

6th  District E.  P.  Sisson Galesbnrg  . 

ethDistrict Faank  Siarlss Hadlej..., 

7th  District A.  M.  Faulbt Urbana..  < 


«• 
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y ioe-President  8th  D  istri  ot Hinbt  Fubx Bloom  ingfcon 

**  9thDi8trict J.  B.  Hirku BushQell.... 

*'  10th  District E.  P.  Jones JackBonrille  . 

«*  11th  District .Ubiel  Mills Salem 

«  12th  District E.  iuRoBHL Alton 

''  18th  District W.H.GSIXN Cairo 

**  atLarge Gjbluilis  Snoad.... Joliet.. 

Treasurer • .  .Edmund  Tsbkill Clt jtoc 

Secretary    Charles  Snoad Joliet 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jacksonyille,  Messrs.  James  Devier, 
Thomas  J.  Orowder,  and  Charles  Snoad^  were  appointed  a  Committee 
on  Statistics. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manon,  of  Decatnr,  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  during  the  week 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

On  motion,  Mr.  McMahon  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  chicken  and  hog  cholera.  Mr.  McMahon  stated  that  his 
cholera  specific  would  cure  this  disease  in  all  of  its  difierent  stages. 
It  was  suggested  that  fifty  bottles  of  this  specific  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  officers  of  this  Association,  aud  whenever  a  fair  trial  could  be  had,  it 
should  be  made  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor.  The  sugges- 
tion was  finally  agreed  to  by  Mr.  McMahon,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  public  will  hear  from  it,  providing  the  contract  is  fulfilled. 

On  motion,  the  chair  appointed  Mr.  Clark,  of  Onarga,  Mr.  Terrill, 
of  Clayton,  and  Mr.  Snoad,  of  Will  county,  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  holding  a  swine  fair  during  the  fall  of  1871. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Terrill,  the  names  of  Mr.  Crowder,  of  Springfield, 
and  Mr.  McCrary,  of  Fulton,  were  added  to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Corbett,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

CHARLES  SNOAD, 

Secretary. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  WINTER  MEETING-.  1871. 

This  Association  met  for  its  second  annual  session  at  the  city  council 
chamber,  in  Springfield,  January  3, 1871,  T.  J.  Crowder,  President,  in 
the  chair.  The  attendance  of  breeders  was  quite  large,  well  represent- 
ing the  State.  A  large  number  of  new  names  was  added  to  the  list 
(^members. 
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The  subject  of  holding  a  swine  exhibition,  in  the  fall  of  1871,  was 
discnssed  at  considerable  length,  resulting  in  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee,  with  authority  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  bo- 
oommodation  of  the  same.  The  prospects  for  the  successful  holding  of 
such  an  exhibition  seem  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Crowder  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  importance  of  tlie  swine 
interest  generally,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  circumstances  of  many 
who  have  not  the  means  or  facilities  to  enter  into  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Manon  thought,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  feeding  corn  in  the 
field,  that  one  bushel  of  corn  would  produce  ten  pounds  of  pork. 

The  subject  of  feeding  was  considered.  Mr.  Owen  believed  that 
seventj-five  bushels  of  corn,  soaked  or  cooked,  was  equal  in  value  to 
one  hundred  bushels  dry  com. 

Mr.  Snoad  would  recommend  feeding  com  in  the  ear,  until  it  gets 
too  hard  to  be  masticiited  readily.    Whenever  grinding  can  be  eco- 
nomically done,  would  recommend  grinding  and  cooking.    If  expen- 
sive to  grind,  would  recommend  cooking  without  grinding,  rather  than 
grinding  without  cooking.    In  feeding  for  pork,  would  recommend  the 
thorough  steaming  of  the  meal,  immediately  placing  it  in  a  box  and 
moistening  it  with  three  or  four  pails  of  water  to  a  barrel ;   feed  when 
at  proper  temperature,  but  not  cook  in  quantity  sufficient  to  be  sour 
before  nee.     Would  provide  water  in  such  quantities  as  the  swine  would 
use.    In  feeding  breeding  sows  or  stock  hogs,  woald  make  the  meal 
into  mush  or  thin  slop.     Would  recommend  the  use  of  mixed  grains — 
com,  oats  and  barley — one-half  or  two-thirds  being  corn,  giving  the 
larger  amount  of  corn  to  the  fattening  stock.    Would  allow,  at  all 
times,  ample  room  for  exercise,  especially  for  breeding  and  stock  hogs. 
Mr.  Smith   said,  hogs  taken  off  of  clover  pasture,  having  had  no 
other  food,  take  on  fat  more  rapidly  when  put  on  grain  in  the  fall, 
than  those  which  have  had  a  mixed  feed  of  clover  and  grain  during  the 
summer.     Care  should  be  taken  that  the  supply  of  grass  be  constant 
until  they  are  put  up  for  fattening. 

HOW  OFTSN  SHALL  WB  FEBB. 

Mr.  Snoad  would  recommend  feeding  pork  hogs  three  times  per  day ; 
for  young  pigs,  up  to  three  months,  would  feed  four  times,  at  regular 
intervals.  Mr.  H.  Funk  would  feed  three  times  per  day,  using  soaked 
food  of  mixed  grain,  allowing  it  to  stand  long  enoagh  to  sour.  Mr. 
Owen  woal4  xxiSLke  a  feed  of  mixed  meal,  made  up  with  one  bushel  and 
%  half  to  three  or  four  parts  of  hot  water,  allowing  it  to  stand  over 

Vol.  ni— n 
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nigbt  Woald  feod  to  breeding  sows  and  pigs  four  times  per  day — 
not  allowing  it  to  sonr— adding  at  the  same  time  soaked  com,  as  much 
as  they  will  eat  up  dean* 

WALLOWING  HOLES* 

The  general  expression  was  decidedly  against  allowing  swine  to 
wallow  in  mud  holes ;  but  the  providing  of  clear  water  in  vats  or 
troughs,  where  the  stock  could  have  access  to  it  at  all  times,  was  highly 
recommended.  Shade  was  considered  especially  advisable,  by  means 
of  groves  or  prepared  sheds. 

AT  WHAT  AOB  OAK  PIOS  BB  MOST  PROFITABLY  TUBNKD  INTO  POBK. 

Mr.  Terrill  thought  a  pig  would  give  more  weight  up  to  five  months 
eld,  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  than  after  that  age.  Still, 
under  all  the  circumstances  attending  breeding  and  rearing,  would 
prefer  to  turn  off  at  about  sixteen  months  old. 

Mr.  Funk  would  be  governed  by  the  demand.  If  sold  young,  would 
fatten  at  eight  or  ten  months ;  if  the  demand  is  for  large  hogs,  would 
turn  off  at  sixteen  or  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  Crowder  would  recommend  the  turning  into  pork  at  eight  to 
Bine  months. 

Mr.  Snoad  also  thought,  with  a  good  market,  more  money  could  be 
made  by  turning  off  pork  within  nine  to  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Owen  would  prefer  not  to  market  until  the  animal  had  attained 
his  growth  and  maturity. 

BBBBDS. 

The  general  discussion  showed  a  disposition  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  tdl  the  distinct  varieties  in  their  purity,  while  the  best  reports 
for  pork  making  were  more  often  the  result  of  judidous  crossing. 

AOB  FOB  BBBBDINO. 

T})e  top  young  breeding  of  sows  was  generally  discouraged,  although 
it  has  been  largely  practiced.  The  most  observant  members  would 
not  breed  under  one  year — that  is,  the  pigs  should  not  be  dropped  at 
an  earliejr  ^e  pf  .th^  bow  than  twelve  to  fifteen  months. 

The  too  common  practice  of  sending  to  market  or  slaughtering  sows 
heavy  with  pig  was  strongly  condemned. 

DISEASES. 

There  was  less  than  the  usual  complaint  of  disease,  to  any  large  ex- 
lent|  reported  from  the  various  parts  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Snoad  recommended  that  slacked  lime  be  always  placed  within 
the  reftch  of  swine ;  also,  that  it  be  often  used  about  the  pens  as  a  dis- 
infectant. Wonld  mix  with  the  feed  a  small  amount  of  sulphur,  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  use  sail  to  a  moderate  extent  with  food. 

Mr.  Owen  would  also  use  lime,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Snoad ;  also, 
would  give  the  swine  free  access  to  charcoal,  which  he  thinks  an  ex- 
cellent preventive  of  disease  among  them. 

Messrs.  Boss  and  Crowder  recommended  the  occasional  use  of  smart- 
weed  tea,  mixed  with  the  food,  as  an  excellent  corrective. 

PBNS. 

The  subject  of  pens  was  discussed,  all  participants  agreeing  that  they 
should  be  light  and  airy.  For  bedding,  dry  earth,  dry  leaves,  and 
coarse  wild  bay,  were  all  recommended  ;  dry  earth,  from  its  properties 
of  holding  the  liquid  manure,  was  especially  commended. 

Mr.  Manon  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Baoived^  That  this  Association  respectfuUj  request  the  State  Agricuitoral  Society  to  dis- 
eontioae  the  present  sweepstake  premium  on  swine,  and  substitute  therefor  a  premium  in 
each  claiss  of  swine,  for  the  best  boar  and  best  sow  of  anj  age. 

Resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence  on  the  death  of  John  R.  Hin- 
kle,  a  member  of  the  Association,  were  passed ;  also,  of  thanks  to  the 
city  council  of  Springfield  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  and  to  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  and  Illinois  Central  railroads,  for  courtesies  extended  to  the 
members. 

The  following  interesting  and  valuable  communication  from  Hon. 
L.  F.  Ross,  of  Fulton  county,  (although  Mr.  Ross  claims  it  was  not 
intended  for  publication,)  on  account  of  the  many  items  of  interest  to 
the  farmer  and  pork  raiser  it  contains,  we  take  the  liberty  of  publish- 
ing with  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  It  was  written  from  a 
request  of  the  Secretary,  in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  that  were 
presented  for  discussion  at  the  winter  meeting  of  1871 : 

Avon,  III  ,  January/  IS,  1871. 
M  ju  GHABLn  Smoad, 

Seentary  lUmoU  Swmt  Brmhn^  AitoeiaHon, 
DiAK  Sir.— In  accordance  with  joor  request,  I  submit  herewith,  in  brief,  mj  views  on  some 
of  tlie  questions  brought  before  our  late  meeting  at  Springfield.  The  importance  of  pork 
raising  as  a  source  of  value  to  the  individual  and  the  State,  is,  in  mj  estimation,  unsurpassed 
by  anj  one  produet  of  the  &rm,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  more  is  realized  annually 
from  this  one  staple  than  all  others  combined.  Such  is  believed  to  be  the  case  in  this  (Fulton) 
county.  It  is  also  consumed  more  largely  at  home  than  either  beef  or  mutton.  These  facts 
entitle  pork  raising  in  Illinois,  and  all  the  corn-producing  States,  to  the  very  highest  rank  in 
point  of  pecuniary  magnitude  and  importance.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  overstock  the  markets  and  render  the  business  unprofitable.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  crop  has  paid  highly  remunerative  prices  to  the  producer,  thus  stimulating  the  produotioa 
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0  the  highest  point  The  past  setflon  the  corn  crop  has  been  good  in  all  parts  of  the  oonntrj 
rhere  eom  is  ever  grown.  The  dry,  pleasant  weather  during  the  fall  and  first  winter  months 
las  been  unsurpassed  for  fattening,  making  larger  averages  in  weight  than  erer  known  in  may 
ireTious  season.  From  Oct  1st,  1870,  to  Jan.  14th,  1B71,  there  were  reoelTed  at  Chicago 
104,000  hogs,  against  671,610  for  the  same  period  last  jear— an  increase  of  182,890.  On 
Fan.  14th  there  had  been  packed  at  Chicago  60S(,878,  against  406,771  to  same  date  in  1870— 
in  increase  of  190,602. 

Nothwithstanding  this  Increase  in  numbers  and  gain  in  average  weights,  and  notwtthstand- 
ng  the  ayerage  price  in  the  country  has  been  but  little  over  one-half  that  it  was  last  season, 
t  is  still  remunerative,  and  this  too  at  a  period  of  great  stringenoj  in  money  matters.  If 
inder  such  circumstances  the  business  has  not  been  overdone,  I  cannot  believe  it  will  be  in 
the  near  future. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  pen  to  be  used  in  breeding  and  fattening — in  breeding  I  use  a  pen 
\  X  8,  with  a  round  pole  spiked  on  each  side,  about  8  inches  from  the  floor,  to  prevent  the 
nother  from  overlying  her  young  pigs.  When  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  follow  the  mother, 
md  protect  themselves,  turn  on  pasture. 

In  fattening,  I  turn  on  a  20-acre  field,  well  set  to  clover  and  timothy,  and  feed  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  keeping  com  In  the  ear  by  them  all  the  time.  In  wet  and  bad  weather,  the  com 
is  fed  on  a  plank  floor.  A  good  shed  is  always  near  at  hand,  to  sleep  In  and  oocnpy  in 
storms 

As  to  the  best  kinds  of  food,  etc.,  for  sows  and  pigs,  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  dairy,  thick- 
med  with  rye,  oats,  or  com  meal,  or  all  if  you  can  get  theuL  Next  to  this  is  rye  and  com  soaked 
14  hours  in  cold  water.  Perhaps  cooking  or  steaming  the  corn  and  rye  a  part  of  the  time,  for 
shange,  would  be  an  improvement  It  is  my  Intention  to  cook  food  at  least  once  a  week  the 
coming  season  for  all  my  hogs. 

Spring  pigs  can  be  most  profitably  turned  into  pork  at  8  or  10  months  old.  Summer  and 
fall  pigs  at  from  12  to  18  months  old. 

All  the  various  breeds  claiming  distinction  should  be  kept  pure,  and  their  improvement 
sncouraged  by  eveiy  possible  means. 

I  know  of  no  certain  cure  for  what  is  known  as  hog  cholera,  but  have  cured  very  sick  pigs 
with  turpentine.  As  a  preventive  I  have  used  with  success  Prot  Turoer^s  recipe,  oompoeed 
[>f  copperas,  sulphur,  black  antimony  and  saltpetre  mixed  with  salt  and  ashes.  I  now  add 
BpBom  salts.  Stone  coal  and  coal  ashes  are  also  good  for  hogs.  To  soak  the  food  in  smari- 
weed  tea  or  lime  water  will  usually  be  followed  by  Improvement 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  greater  concert  of  actien  and  co-operation  among  farmers  and 
stock  raisers,  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion  among  all  intelligent  farmers.  All  other 
trades  and  professions  have  their  **  Unions  "  and  *'  Boards  of  Trade,*'  organized  for  self-pro- 
tection, and  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  their  members,  while  the  farmers,  who  compose 
the  larger  portion  of  our  population,  and  upon  whom  all  other  branches  must  depend  for 
success,  with  but  here  and  there  an  exception,  act  separately,  take  the  price  off^sred  by  the  nearest 
speculator  for  their  products,  and  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  about  even,  while  the 
speculators  and  sharpers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  railroad  and  elevator  monopoliats  on  the 
other,  manage  to  realize  princely  fortunes  by  their  kindly  transacting  the  farmer's  busineti 
for  him. 

That  this  ought  not  to  be  so  all  will  agree.  But  how  are  we  to  provide  a  remedy  ?  In  a  fHr 
words  my  plan  for  relief  would  be  about  as  follows:  Organiz )  £tfmers'  clubs  in  every  town- 
ship in  the  State.  During  the  fall  and  winter  hold  weekly  meetings  for  oonsultation  and 
advice  in  regard  to  the  best  markets  and  prices;  then  go  in  person  and  make  sales,  thus  saving 
the  vast  sums  paid  to  middlemen  and  speculators.  At  these  weekly  meetings  the  time  can  be 
profitably  employed  in  comparing  views  as  to  the  best  systems  of  farming;  rearing  and  care 
of  stock ;  best  breed  of  stock;  best  implements,  and  best  kinds  of  grain  and  v^^etables. 
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Dvring  the  momth  of  Jannaiy  in  eaoh  ysar,  tlMra  should  be  amseting  of  fknnen  and  stock 
raisers,  consisting  of  one  or  more  members  from  each  ooantj  in  ihe  State,  This  Slate  organ 
ixation  can  make  kno#n  to  the  State  Legislature  our  wishes  as  to  the  legislation  deemed 
neoesaaiy  ft>r  our  protection  and  for  advancing  the  farming  interests  of  the  State.  It  can  als< 
discuss  and  decide  upon  all  questions  pertaining  to  farming  and  stock-raising  in  pur  State 
The  action  of  this  State  organization  could  be  communicated  to  the  township  clubs  bj  meani 
of  published  reports,  and  thus  each  individual  member  be  plaoed  in  possession  of  the  com 
bined  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  best  tgricultnrists  and  stock-raisers  of  the  State;  eoncerl 
of  action  will  be  secured;  light  will  be  shed  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of  the  middl 
men,  speculators  and  monopolists,  and  the  modes  adopted  bj  them  for  spiriting  awaj  the  ban 
earnings  of  the  farmer  and  stock-raiser  unbeknown  to  them.  Than,  after  a  mote  tfaorougl 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor,  perfect  and  complete  remedUs  can  b 
devised. 

Something  of  this  kind  would,  I  think,  reach  the  difficulties  under  which  the  farming  com 

munitj  new  labor.  Respectfully  submitted. 

LEONARD  F.  R0S8. 


8PS0IAL  MSETmO-TUBSDAT,  FEB.  21,  1871, 

Parsaant  to  a  call,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  this  A880< 
ciation  was  held  at  the  office  of  "The  Prairie  Farmer,"  on  Feb.  2l8t  anc 
22d,  ultimo,  for  the  parpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  acceptinf 
certain  propositions  made  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago  for  holding  f 
large  swine  fair  in  that  city  during  the  fall  of  1871. 

This  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Mr.  Thomas  J 
Orowder,  who  briefly  stated  the  object  for  which  it  was  convened. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  call  the  roll  of  names  (torn  eaci 
congressional  district,  which  was  answered  by  W.  W.  Corbett,  of  th< 
1st ;  Andrew  Lovell,  2d  ;  £.  P.  Sisson,  5th ;  Frank  Searlea,  6th ;  A.  M 
Pauley,  7th;  Henry  Funk,  8th ;  L.  F.  Boss,  9th  ;  Uriel  Mills,  lUh 
at  large,  Charles  Snoad. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Beynolds,  and  Mr.  Rust,  Chicago,  J.  L  Owen,  o 
Mokena,  III,  J.  S.  McOreary,  of  Canton,  and  L.  T.  Clark,  of  Onarga 
were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Associatioi 
to  receive  propositions  for  holding  a  swine  fair  during  the  fall  of  1871 
made  the  following  report : 

That  in  view  of  tbe  very  liberal  proposition  made  by  Col.  R.  M.  Hough,  Mr.  Sherman 
superintendent  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  others,  offering  the  Association  the  use  o 
Dexter  Park,  with  its  entire  fixtures^  with  such  additions  and  changes  as  maj  be  desired  by  th< 
Association  as  to  accommodate  any  number  of  hogs  that  may  be  placed  upon  ezhiUtioB;  als< 
io  furnish  litter  and  feed,  and  $3,000  in  money,  together  with  all  the  receipts  at  the  gates  am 
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entrance  fees,  jour  committee  would  Teiy  respectfdllj  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
position; also  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  cany  out  the  plans  desfa^d,  and  the  hoidinc 

of  the  largest  Swine  Eiposition  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

T.  L.  CLARK, 

EDMUND  TBRRILL, 

OHARLBS  SNOAD, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Funk,  the  report  wae  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Terrill,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  fiw  the  IQth^ 
20th  and  21at  of  September. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  one  General 
Superintendent,  one  Assistant  General  Superintendent,  and  one  Super- 
intendent for  each  department  or  class. 

The  following  classes  were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Koss,  of  Aron,  agreed 
upon: 

Glass  A—Berkshire. 

Glass  B— Poland-China  or  Magie. 

Class  0~Chester  Whites. 

Glass  D — GheshirOf  Large  Yorkshire  and  other  large  breeds. 

Glass  E— BulKblk,  Essex,  SmaU  Yorkshire,  and  other  small  breeds. 

Glass  F— All  crosses. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  A.  M.  Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  33,  1871. 

Association  met  at  9  A.  M.,  President  Crowder  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross,  Col.  Hough,  of  Chicago,  was  unanimously 
chosen  General  Saperintendent  of  Grounds. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  Uriel  Mills,  of  Salem,  was  chosen  Assist- 
ant General  Superintendent 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C!ark,  of  Onarga,  the  President  appointed  the 
following  gentlemen  as  Class  Superintendents : 

Glass  A— W.  P.  Sisson,  Galesborg. 
Glass  B — Henry  Funk,  Bloomington. 
Glass  G— ^Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth. 
Glass  D— L.  F.  Clark,  Onarga. 
Glass  E — Andrew  LoyoII,  Sycamore. 
Glass  F—Frank  Searles,  Hadley. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  Chair  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
usisting  of  Messrs.  Boss,  Terrill  and  Sisson,  to  draft  a  preminm  list. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Boes,  the  Ohair  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
draft  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations.  Messrs.  Snoad,  Clark  and  Mills 
were  appointed. 

BBPOBT  OF  OOMMITTBB   ON  PBXMniM  LIST. 

The  Committee  on  Premium  List  made  the  following  report,  which* 
on  motion,  was  accepted,  and  after  some  discnssion,  adopted : 

CLASS  A.— BERKSHIBSa 

Bert  boar,  2  yean  old  and  orer • 140  00 

Sd  best  boar  2  yean  old  and  o?er 80  00 

Bertboarl  year  old  and  aader  8 , 40  00 

8d  best  boar  1  year  old  and  ander  8 80  00 

Beet  boar  6  montlis  and  under  1  year 40  00 

8dbest  boar  6  months  and  under  1  year........... 80  00 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old 40  00 

8d  best  boar  under  6  months  old 80  00 

Premiom  for  Sows  the  same. 

Bestsowwithlitterof  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  6  months  old 100  00 

8dbest (^0  00 

Best  boar  of  any  age 100  00 

Best  sow  of  any  age 100  00 

GLASS  B.— POLAND-CHINA,  OR  M  A6IB. 
Same  premiums  as  Class  A. 
Class  0,  same  as  in  Classes  A  and  B. 

CLASS  D.—CHBSHIRE,  LARGI  TORKSHIRB  AND  OTHBR  LAR6B  BREEDS. 

Best  boar  8  years  old  and  oner • $80  00 

8dbest  boar8  years  old  andoTer**** li  00 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  8 80  00 

8dbest  boar  1  year  old  and  under  8 15  00 

Best  boar  6 months  old  and  under  1  year • 80  00 

8d  best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year «....  16  00 

Beet  boar  under  6  months  old 80  00 

8d  best  boar  under  6  months  old 16  00 

Premium  on  Sows  the  same. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  6  and  not  over  6  months  old 00  00 

Sdbest... 80  00 

Best  boar  of  any  age 60  00 

Beet  sow  of  any  age 00  00 

CLASS  E.— SUFFOLK,  ESSEX,  SHALL  TORESHIRE  AND  OTHER  SHALL  BREEDS, 
game  premiums  as  in  Class  D. 

Glass  F— All  Crosses.— Same  premiums  as  in  Classes  D  and  1. 
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Best  display  of  hogs,  not  lew  than  lOoroTer  20,  first  premium $1,001^00 

2d  best,  ssmess  shore 000  00 

Sdbestyssme  ss  sbore ^.... 250  00 

Best  10  pigs  of  snj  breed,  not  less  tbsn  t  or  orer  10  months  old 200  00 

Best  boar  and  8  sows,  an  J  age  or  breed...... 200  00 

2d  best 100  00 

The  Committee  to  draft  rales  and  regalations  for  the  Fair,  made  the 
foUowiDg  report,  which,  on  motion,  was  accepted  and  adopted : 

&BKBRAL  BULBS  AND  BBOFLATI0N8. 

• 

Dexter  Park  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of  articles  or  stock  on 
the  16th  of  September,  and  such  may  be  shipped  to  the  care  of  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  but  in  no  case  will  such  artidee 
or  stock  be  brought  on  the  grounds  and  placed  on  exhibition  except  bj 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  his  authorized  ag^nt 

2d.  Exhibitors  of  machinery  are  desired  to  ship  such  as  are  intended 
for  exhibition,  as  early  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  ample  time  for  trans- 
portation. 

ENTBIBS. 

1.  May  be  made  by  application  to  the  Secretary .  after  the  first  of 
September,  and  at  the  Fair  Grounds  after  September  I7tb,  and  nntil 
Tuesday,  September  19,  at  12  o'clock,  when  the  entry  books  will  be 
closed.  Blank  applications  will  be  furnished  on  which  to  specify 
exhibitor's  name  and  address,  with  description  of  the  animal  or  artide 
offered. 

2.  Each  exhibitor  must  purchase  a  season  or  membership  ticket  of 
the  Treasurer,  before  being  regarded  as  an  exhibitor.  Only  one  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  will  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  the  ticket  whidi 
entitles  the  finn  to  compete. 

8.  Each  person  intending  to  become  an  exhibitor  shall,  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  Fair,  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  number  of  hogs  or 
pigs  that  he  intends  to  place  on  exhibition. 

4.  Every  animal  must  be  entered  for  competition  in  the  name  of 
the  owner. 

6.  On  the  entry  of  each  animal  or  article  a  card  will  be  furnished 
the  exhibitor,  specifying  the  class,  the  lot  and  the  number  of  the  entry, 
which  card  must  be  attached  to  the  pen  or  article  during  the  exhi- 
bition. 
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6.  No  animal  or  artfole  will  be  assigned  a  plaee  on  the  grounds  nntil 
the  entry  shall  be  made,  as  above  directed. 

7.  Satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  fdniished,  by  each  exhibiter, 
(when  required)  the  superintendent  and  members  of  committee,  as  to 
the  age  and  purity  of  blood  of  stock  placed  on  exhibition. 

8.  A  single  animal  may  be  also  exhibited  as  one  of  a  herd  or  pair 
(sow  and  litter  of  pigs  not  considered  a  herd)  and  in  Sweepstakes,  but 
shall  not  otherwise  be  entered  in  more  than  one  lot 

0.  Exhibiters  will,  at  all  times,  give  the  necessary  personal  attentien 
to  whatever  ihey  may  have  on  exhibition,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  Fair 
take  entire  charge  of  the  same. 

10.  IMigence  will  be  used  by  the  officers  of  the  Botietv  to  prevent 
injury  to  or  loss  of  animals  or  articles  on  exhibition ;  but  they  will  not 
be  re^nsible  for  any  damage  or  loss  that  may  occur. 

AWABDING  OOMKrrTBES. 

1.  Copies  of  this  premium  list  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
County  Agricultural  Society  in  this  State,  and  to  others,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Awarding  Committees.  * 

2.  Members  of  Awarding  Committees  will  report  themselves  to  the 
Superintendents,  at  their  respective  departments,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M. 
of  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  and  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  each  day  there- 
after, of  the  days  fixed  for  awarding  premiums  on  the  lots  on  which 
they  respectively  judge,  where  all  vacancies  will  be  filled,  appoint- 
ments made,  etc.,  by  the  Superintendents  of  departments. 

8.  No  person  shall  act  as  judge  in  any  lot  in  which  he  may  be  an 
exhibiter,  or  agent  of  an  exhibiter  in  the  same. 

4«  No  animal  or  article,  deemed  unworthy,  shall  be  awarded  a  pre- 
mium, but  no  premium  shall  be  withhield  merely  because  there  is  no 
competition. 

5.  Any  person  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  judges  during  their 
adjudication,  will  be  promptly  excluded  from  competition. 

6.  Any  exhibiter  who  shall  tear  off  a  premiam  ribbon,  or  authorize 
another  person  to  do  so,  in  presence  of  an  awarding  committee,  or 
shall  otherwise  insult  such  committee,  shall  forfeit  the  premium  and 
be  excluded  from  competition,  unless  a  satisfactory  apology  to  the 
President  and  Superintendent  of  Department  be  made. 

7*  The  judges  will  report  only  the  animals  or  articles  entitled  to 
premiums  in  the  regular  list,  except  they  may  especially  commend  nek 
others  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  commendation. 
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8.  In  case  of  a  tie,  another  jadge  shall  be  called  in  by  the  Snperin* 
tendent  of  Department,  whose  vote  shall  be  confined  to  the  entries 
having  the  greatest  nnmber  of  votes,  and  shall  be  final. 

9.  Parity  of  blood,  as  established  by  pedigree,  a  satisfiu^tory  evi- 
denee  of  the  same,  symmetry,  size,  early  matnrity  and  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  several  breeds  of  animals  will  be  considered,  and  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  age,  feeding  and  other  drcnmstances. 

10.  Should  any  donbt  arise  as  to  the  regularity  of  entry,  or  any 
other  important  matter  which  the  committee  feel  incompetent  to  deride, 
they  may  at  once  report  the  same  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  proper 
department 

11.  Each  award  must  be  written  in  a  plain,  careful  manner,  oo 
blank  page  opposite  the  entry. 

12.  The  books  must  be  returned  by  the  Superintendent  of  eadi 
department  to  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  the  awards  in  each  are  com- 
pleted. 

18.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  to  preserve  the  Awarding  Com- 
mittee's books,  and  the  awards  must  be  entered  as  above,  in  a  plun. 
legible  manner  in  the  proper  place,  as  the  premiums  will  be  paid  on 
the  authority  of  these  entries  only. 

14.  Awarding  Committees  will  be  particular  to  observe  the  following 
rules :  Blue  ribbons  are  designed  for  first  premiums,  and  red  ribbons 
for  second  premiums,  which  shall  be  affixed  in  their  proper  place,  by 
the  Superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Awarding  Committees 
at  the  time  of  the  awards. 

16.  No  animal  over  16  months  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  premiums  in  breeding  classes,  unless  the  same  shall  have  bred 
during  the  year. 

BULBS  APPIJ0A3LB  TO  ANIMALS. 

1.  If  it  is  ascertaii^ed  that  an  animal  is  entered  in  the  ring  in  whidi 
it  does  not  properly  belong,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Department  to  instruct  the  committee  not  to  award  it  a  premium. 

2.  Feed  and  litter  will  be  furnished,  without  charge,  to  exhibiters,  at 
convenient  points  on  the  grounds.  For  information,  ^PP^y  to  the  S«- 
perintendent  of  feed  at  his  office.  Water  in  abundance  and  at  con- 
venient  points. 

8.  No  animal  or  article  on  exhibition  can  be  removed  firom  the 
grounds  until  the  dose  of  the  Fair. 
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STTFBlUKTIBNDERTfl  OF  DBPABTHENT8. 

1.  Each  Saperintendent  of  a  Department  will  have  the  selection  of 
his  assistants,  the  arrangement  and  supervision  of  all  animals  or  articles 
on  exhibition  in  his  department,  and  be  responsible  to  the  Execntive 
Oommittee  for  his  management  of  the  same. 

9.  He  will  altbrd  the  Awarding  Oommittee  every  facility  for  ex- 
amination. Will  affix  the  prizes  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Oommit- 
tees,  and  when  the  Awarding  Committees  are  not  on  duty,  will  take 
charge  of  the  books.  When  the  awards  are  finished,  he  will  return 
the  books  to  the  Secretary. 

8.  Each  Saperintendent  is  expected  to  exercise  great  care  in  pre- 
serving and  returning  the  Awarding  Committees'  books,  as  upon  the 
entries  of  awards  in  them  and  upon  no  other  authority,  can  checks  for 
premiums  be  drawn. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  will  have  charge  of  the  grounds 
and  police.  All  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  shipped  by  railroad 
or  otherwise,  may  be  addressed  to  his  care,  but  will  not  be  brought  on 
the  grounds  except  by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  nor  will  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Grounds,  or  the  Association,  in  any  case  be  responsible  for 
transportation.  He  or  his  assistant  will  direct  exhibiters,  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  proper  departments  on  the  grounds,  assign  places  for  encamp- 
ment, and  exercise  a  general  supervision,  preserving  order  and  de- 
corum. He  will  see  that  a  proper  supply  of  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  on  the  grounds  and  convenient  of  access,  and  will  take  charge 
of  public  sales  of  stock  during  the  Fair. 

PATMBNT  OF  PBBiaUMS. 

1.  Checks  for  premiums  will  be  paid  in  cash,  except  where  other- 
wise noted. 

3.  Soon  after  the  awards  are  made  and  the  books  returned  to  the 
Secretary,  he  will  draw,  and  on  application  deliver  to  those  entitled  to 
them,  checks  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  several  amounts  of  cash  premiums. 

8.  These  checks  must  be  indorsed,  as  they  will  be  payable  to  order, 
not  to  bearer,  and  on  presentation  to  the  Treasurer,  properly  indorsed, 
vrill  be  paid  as  above. 

4.  Checks  for  premiums,  not  applied  for  during  Fair  week,  will  be 
rorwarded  by  the  Secretary  on  receipt  of  proper  instructions,  at  any 
dme  within  three  months  after  the  award.   Those  not  applied  for  within 

time  will  be  considered  as  donated  to  the  Society. 
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▲DMIS8I0V  TO  THB  O&OUIIDa. 

All  persons,  whether  exhibiters  or  not,  oan  obtain  tiak^  for  admii- 
sion  to  the  grounds  at  the  Treasurer's  office,  near  the  entrance  gate,  as 
follows : 

Season  ticket,  entitling  the  purchaser  to  compete  for  every  premium, 
and  to  be  admitted  to  the  grounds  during  the  Fair,  $1.  Membership 
ticket,  $'i.  Single  ticket,  admitting  one  person  during  tiie  day,  50 
cents;  children,  12  years  and  under,  25  cents.  Ticket  admitting  ose 
horse  and  rider  once,  75  cents.  Ticket  admitting  one  horae  Y^kidt 
once,  40  cents.  Ticket  admitting  ordinary  two  horse  Tehide  once,  50 
cents.    Each  occupant  of  a  vehicle  must  have  a  season  or  single  ticket 

A  suffident  police  force,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Grounds,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  detectives,  will  be  on  the 
grounds  night  and  day. 

Parties  who  prefer  to  occupy  the  camping  ground  will  find  ererj 
necessary  arrangement  for  their  safety  and  accommodation.  Tber 
will  ^ply  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Grounds. 

No  persons  will  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  groxmds  over  night, 
except  those  holding  membership  or  complimentary  tickets,  unless  ihej 
have  purchased  tickets  for  the  following  day. 

THE  PBBSS. 

Editors  and  reporters  for  the  press  will  be  provided  witih  ampk  br 
cilities  for  obtaining  and  transmitting  information. 

BAILBOAD  AND  HOTEL  ABBANGBMBNTS,  ETC. 

The  usual  railroad  facilities  will  be  extended  to  exhibiters  and  risr 
tors  at  this  Fair. 

All  railroad  passenger  tickets  must  be  stamped  by  the  Secretaij  ot 
the  Fair  grounds,  in  order  to  entitle  those  holding  them  to  retom  free. 

On  articles  or  animals  designed  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair,  the  frsi|^ 
must  be  prt^aid  at  the  etation  whence  they  are  shippecL  Freight  bilb 
must  be  taken,  and  those  bills  must  be  stamped  by  the  Secretary,  ^ 
the  grounds.  On  return  of  the  articles  or  animals  to  the  station  whetot 
they  were  shipped,  with  freight  bill  stamped  and  without  change  of 
ownership,  the  amount  prepaid  will  be  refunded. 

The  Committee  of  Reception  consisted  of  Gen.  L.  F.  Boss,  Hoa.  I 
P.  lleynolds,  and  W.  W.  Oorbett,  Esq. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Owen,  the  chair  appointed  J.  S.  MoCreary,  of 
Oanton,  T.  L.  Clark,  of  Onarga,  and  Edmund  Terrill,  Spedal  6omiait- 
tee  to  superintend  the  building  of  pens. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills,  it  was  decided  to  admit  all  persons  that 
baTe  or  may  become  members  of  this  Association,  free  during  the  Fair  • 
of  1871. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ross,  all  persons  exhibiting  stock  shall  pay  a  com- 
mission  of  five  per  cent  into  the  treasury  of  the  Association,  upon  all 
sales  of  stock,  by  private  sale  or  otherwise,  made  during  the  Fair. 

On  motion,  it  was  determined  that  each  member  present  should  pri^ 
sent  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  to  act  upon  the  General  Sweep- 
stakes  Committee.    The  following  names  were  designated : 

Hon.  J.  M.  Palmer,  Springfield ;  Judge  0.  B.  Lawrence,  Galesburg ; 
Hod.  Oeo.  Brown,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Hon.  Lucius  Salsbury,  Salsbury, 
Mo. ;  David  Kreigh,  Chicago ;  CoL  A.  0.  Babcock,  Fulton  ;  Dr.  Geo. 
Sprague,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Gen.  J.  G.  Fonda,  Fountain  Creek,  IIL  i 
CoL  p.  B.  Dolman,  Brunswick,  Mo. ;  John  Cunningham,  Salem ;  Thos. 
Carmel,  Salem ;  Moses  Dean,  Sycamore ;  Thos.  Smith,  Creston ;  Osbora 
Bounard,  Bioomington ;  J.  H.  McGaen,  Piqna,  Ohio ;  Sam^l  Holder- 
man,  Morris,  HI. ;  Hamilton  Stanley,  Mokena,  111. ;  Levi  Ashbrook> 
St.  Louis;  C.  M.  Culbertson,  Chicago;  Col.  John  Hancock,  Chicago; 
Hon.  S.  W.  Bandall,  Joliet ;  J.  1.  Milliken,  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  John  M. 
Poorman,  Williamsville ;  S.  V.  Curtis,  Middletown,  Ohio ;  Charles 
Louder,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  pre- 
sent were  requested  to  send  the  name  of  one  individual  to  act  as  a 
member  of  committee  in  each  class,  to  the  Secretary,  to  be  assigned  to 
classes  as  directed  by  the  said  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  Messrs.  Oorbett,  Rust  and  Orowder  were 
appointed  a  Special  Committee  to  solicit  special  premiums,  and  to  add 
such  names  to  their  committee  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Corbett,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  employ 
such  assistance  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snoad,  the  Committee  on  Keeeption  was  requested 
to  procure  suitable  music,  and  a  speaker  to  deliver  an  address  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rust,  CoL  Hough,  Messrs.  Corbett,  Crowder  and 
Snoad  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Unfinished  Business,  and  to 
make  such  additional  arrangements  as  may  be  deemed  best  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Association,  and  to  secure  the  most  complete  success  to 
the  coming  Swine  Exposition. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Funk,  the  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of 

the  President 

CHARLES  SNOAD,  Seo'y. 
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.  AWARDS  OF  PRBMIUM8  AT  THB  NATIONAL  BWINB  EXPOSITION, 

HELD  AT  CHICAGO,  8SPTSMBBB  19,  90,  SI  AMD  SS,  18T1. 

iVMidW—THOS.  J.  OROWDER,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
TVMntrtfT— EDMUND  TERRILL,  Clayton,  Illinoia. 
Oineral  Superintendeni'-COL,  R.  M.  HOUGH,  Chicago^  lUinoii. 
^Auittani  8t^)ennienderU^X]RlEL  MILLS,  Salem,  Illinois. 

GLASS  A— BERKSHIREa 
W.  P.  SisMW,  Sypermimdmi,  Oalesbnrg,  Illinois. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  otot— 1st,  J.  R.  Crsig,  Edmonton,  Canada,  "Sambo;**  2d,  J.  B. 
Rybura,  Bloomington,  Ills.    Entries,  16. 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 — Ist,  Thomas  Ennis,  Philo,  His.,  '*Aoe  of  Spades;**  2d,  J. 
O.  Loose,  Springfield,  Ills.    Entries,  17. 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year— 1st,  S.  H.  Clay  k  Co.,  Paris,  Ky.;  2d,  E  & 
Manon,  Decatur,  Ills.    Eutries,  82. 

Best  boar  under  six  months  old—lst,  &  H.  Clay  &  Co.,  Paris,  Ky. ;  2d,  J.  M.  Wills,  BIoob- 
Ington,  Ills.    Entries,  81. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  orer — 1st,  Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  Ills. ;  2d,  J.  G.  Look, 
Springfield,  Ills.    Entries,  84. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2 — lst|  George  Roaoh,  Hamilton,  Canada;  2d,  J.  Q.  Lnh, 
Springfield,  Ills.    Entries,  28. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — Ist,  J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada,  ^'Bonfaii 
Queen;**  2d,  S.  H,  Clay  &  Co.,  Paris,  Ky.    Entries,  60. 

Best  sow  ui  der  6  months  old— 1st.  S.  H.  Clay  &  Co.,  Paris,  Ky.;  2d,  Miss  Rose  S.  Saoid, 
Joliet,  Ills.,  "Victoria.**    Entries,  47. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  8  months  old — lst» 
Rankin,  Monmouth,  Ills.;  2d,  J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada.    Entries,  14. 


Best  boar  of  any  age— J.  R,  Craig,  Edmonton,  Canada,  "Sambo,"  $10a    Entries,  88. 
Best  sow  of  any  age— Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth,  Ills.,  $100.    Entriesi  62. 

CLASS  B— POLAND-CHINA,  OR  MAGEB. 
Adam  RAjnun ,  BuperinUndeni^  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  over— 1st,  Shepherd  8c  Alexander,  Charleston,  Ills.,  "Sweeprtstan;' 
2d,  Baldrldge  &  Miller,  Hagerstown,  Ind.    Entries,  17. 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under- 2 — 1st,  Shepherd  k  Alexander,  Charleston,  Hb.,  '*Jia 
Crow;*'  2d,  B.  J.  Orton,  Geneseo,  Ills.    Entries,  14. 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — 1st,  J.  L.  Owen,  Mokena,  Ills.;  2d,  McC^esiyA 
Carey,  Canton,  Ills.    Entries,  20. 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old — Ist,  J.  S.  McCreary,  Canton,  His. ;  2d,  H.  IL  &  W.  P 
Bisson,  Galcsburg,  Ills.    Entries,  86. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  orer— 1st,  H.  M.  &  W.  P.  Sisson,  Galesborg,  His.;  2d,  MeOwT 
k  Carey.  Canton,  His.    Entries,  81. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2— 1st,  H.  M.  k  W.  P.  Sisson,  Galesburg,  Hla^  <*OxM;* 
2d,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills.    Entries,  24. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — 1st,  Edmund  Teirill,  Clayton,  His.,  "  Kelt;'*  H 
Ssldridge  k  Miller,  Hagerstown,  Ind.    Sntries,  82. 
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Best  eow  under  6  months  old— 1st,  W.  W.  Ellsworth,  Woodstock,  Ills. ;  Sd,  Banks  h  Zigler, 
li^iorte,  Ind«    Entries,  89. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  6  months  old — Ist,  Dixon  4 
Kidder,  Farmiogton,  Ols. ;  2d,  J.  D.  Spahr,  Centreyille,  Ind.    Entries,  16. 


Best  boar  of  any  age— J.  S.  MoOreaiy,  Canton,  nis< ;  $100.    Entries,  8S. 
Best  sow  of  any  age— Shepherd  k  Alexander,  Charleston,  Ills.,   "Black  Bess,"  $100. 
Bntries,  48. 

CLASS  C— CHESTER  WHITBa 
HiNftT  FuvK,  Sv^mmUndad^  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  orer — 1st,  animal  snbseqnentlj  ruled  out;  2d,  Chas.  Snoad, 
Joliet,  nis.    Entries,  6. 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2— 1st,  animal  subsequently  ruled  out;  2d,  Geo.  W.  Gkige, 
Chicago,  Ills.    Entries,  4. 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — 1st,  N.  N.  Jones,  Normal,  Ills. ;  2d,  A.  LoTeli, 
Sycamore,  Ills.    Entries,  14. 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old — 1st,  N.  N.  Jones,  Nonnal,  Ills. ;  2d,  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet,  Ills. 
Entries,  28. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  over^lst,  Chas,  Snoad,  Joliet,  Ills. ;  2d,  L.  W.  Stewart,  Mon- 
mouth, Ills.    Entries,  '7. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet,  Bis.,  *<Queen  of  the  Chesters;** 
2d,  K.  N.  Jones,  Normal,  Ills.    Entries,  12. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — lit,  A.  LoyoU,  Sycamore,  Ills. :  2d,  W.  T.  &  1C. 
Painter,  Painter's  Bridge,  Peun.    Entries,  19. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old — Ist,  Chas.  E.  Kerche?al,  Joliet,  Bis. ;  2d,  Geo.  W.  Gaga, 
Chicago,  Ills.    Entries,  48. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  5  and  not  over  8  months  old — 1st,  H.  D.  Court, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  2d.  N.  N,  Jones,  Normal,  Ills.    Entries,  *l. 


Best  boar  of  any  age— ^AJlimal  subsequently  ruled  out. 

Best  sow  of  any  age— A.  Lovell,  Sycamore,  Ills.,  $100.  Entries,  14. 

CLASS  D— CHESHIRE,  LARGE  TORESHIRB  AND  OTHER  LARGE  BREEDS. 

L.  T.  Clabx,  8«^>erintemimt,  Onarga,  His. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  oyer— 1st  not  awarded;  2d,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  Iowa.    1 
entry. 

Beet  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  Iowa,  "Johnnie;**  2d, 
John  Taylor,  Waupon,  Wis.    Entries,  2. 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old— Ist,  C.  Edmundson,  Brantford,  Ontario;  2d,  J.  H.  Saun- 
ders, Sigoumey,  Iowa.    Entries,  7. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  orer— 1st,  James  Baker,  Davenport,  Iowa;  2d,  N.  N.  Jones,  Nor- 
mal, Ills.    Entries,  2. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2— let,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  *<Lily."    1  entry. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old— lit,  J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumey,  Iowa;  2d,  C.  Edmundson^ 
Brantford,  Canada.    Eotrles  6. 

Beet  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  6  and  not  over  6  months  old— Ist,  J.  H.  Saun- 
ders, Sigoumey,  Iowa;  2d,  John  Taylor,  Waupun,  Wis.    Entries,  2. 
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Best  boar  ef  any  age— J.  H.  Saunders,  Sigoumej,  Iowa,  $60.    Entries,  4. 
Best  sow  of  any  age— to  same,  **Lil7,**  $90.    Bntries,  4* 

CLASS  E— SUFFOLK,  ESSEX,  SMALL  TORKSHIEE  AKD  OTHER  SMALL  BREEDS. 

Ajidmw  LoYHA,  Suptrinkmdmii,  Sjoamore,  lUft. 

Best  boar  t  years  old  and  orei^— 1st,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mlcb  ;  Sd,  Jokn  Fkraneb,  Kev 
Lennox,  Ills.    Entries,  i. 

Best  boar  1  year  old  and  under  2— 1st,  Byers  k  Campbell,  Nerada,  Ohio,  ^'Capid;'*  Sd,  Jis. 
Main,  Boyne,  Canada,  '*King  Lear."    Entries,  9. 

Best  boar  6  months  old  and  onder  1  year — James  Midn,  Bojne,  Canada,  "Toung  Giantf 
id,  Geo.  Roach,  Canada.    Entries,  10. 

Best  boar  under  6  months  old— 1st,  Byers  k  Campbell,  Nerada,  Ohio;  Sd,  C.  Edm—dsna, 
Brantford,  Canada.    Entries,  7. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  over— 1st,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mich. ;  id,  Byers  k  CampbeDi 
Nevada,  Ohio.    Entries,  1, 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  i— 1st,  L.  T.  Clarke,  Onarga,  Ills.;  id.  Wood  k  Drigys 
Adrian,  MidL    Entries,  10. 

Best  sow  6  months  old  and  under  1  year^lst,  James  Main,  Boyne,  Canada,  "OttrnM^km 
Belle;"  2d,  Wood  &  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mich.    Entries,  18. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old— Ist,  0.  Edmundson,  Brantford,  Ontario;  2d,  Wood^Driggi, 
Adrian,  Mich.    Entries,  4. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  not  less  than  6  and  not  over  4  months  old — Ist,  S.  EL  dsf; 
Paris,  Ky. ;  2d,  Wood  k  Driggs,  Adrian,  Mich.    Entries^  S. 


Best  boar  of  any  age — ^Byers  k  Campbell,  Nevada,  Ohio,  $40.    Entries,  14. 
Boftt  sow  of  any  age— L.  T.  Clarice,  Onarga,  Dls.,  $60.    Entries,  12. 

CLASS  F— ALL  CROSSES. 

Frahk  Sbablis,  8i^f)eHntmderUy  Hadley,  Ills. 

Best  boar  2  years  old  and  orer — 1st,  T.  W.  Harrington,  Farmington,  His. ;  2d,  L.  T.  Claris, 
Onarga,  Ills.    Entries,  8. 

Best  sow  2  years  old  and  over — 1st,  Charles  Snoad,  JoUet,  Ills. ;  2d,  James  Baker,  Davn- 
port,  Iowa.    Entries,  8. 

Best  sow  1  year  old  and  under  2— J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood,  Ills. ;  2d,  same.    Entries,  2. 

Best  sow  over  6  months  old  and  under  1  year — 1st,  J.  C.  Darnell,  Elmwood,  Dls. ;  2d,  Joha 
Lee,  Kickapoo^  Ills.    Entries,  6. 

Best  sow  under  6  months  old — l8t«  J.  0.  Darnell;  2d,  John  Hunt,  Mokena,  His.     Entries,  8. 

Best  sow  with  litter  of  pigs  of  not  less  than  6  and  not  over  6  m<Hkths  M — Ist^  J.  C.  DanelL 
1  entry. 


Any  age— no  award. 

Best  sow  of  any  age— Chas.  Snoad,  Joliet,  His.,  $60.    Entries,  la 

CLASS  0— GRAND  CHICAGO  SW£3PSTAE£S  PRSMJUMS. 

Best  display  of  hogs  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than  10  nor  over  iO— 1st,  S.  H.  Clay  k  Qa, 
Paris,  Ky.,  Berkshires,  $1,000;  2d,  J.  R.  Cndg.  Edmonton,  Ontario,  Berkshlree,  $000;  K 
Edmund  Terrill,  Clayton,  Ills.,  Poland-Chinas,  $250;  4th,  H.  M.  &  W.  P.  gisMO,  Oskrtug, 
nis.,  Poland-Chinas,  8-tOB  Forsythe  scales,  value  $176.    Entries,  87. 
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Best  10  pigs  of  anj  one  breed,  not  less  than  6  nor  OTer  12  months  old — H.  IL  &  W.  P.  6ii- 
80&,  Galesburg,  Die.,  Poland-Chinis,  $200.    Entries,  16i 

Best  boar  and  8  sows  of  anj  age  or  breed— lst»  H.  M.  k  W.  P.  Sisson,  Galesburg,  Ills.,  Po- 
iaod-Chinas,$200;  2d,  John  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Ontario,  Berkshlrefl,  $100. 

Best  8  fatted  hogs— N.  N.  Jones,  Normal,  Ills.,  $150. 

Best  S  fintted  pigs  not  less  than  6  nor  over  12  months  old — A.  Lorell,  Sycamore,  Ills.,    100. 

■ 

GLASS  H— FARH  MUiLS,  OOOEINO  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

A.  M.  Fault,  Sttfminimdtni,  Urbana,  His. 

Bestftim  mill— Challenge  Mill  Company,  BataTia,  Ills.,  $100. 

Best  apparatus  for  oooking  food  for  stock — ^Anderson  Steamer  and  Heater  Oompanj,  Kew»- 
■ee,  Ills.,  $100. 

No  essay  on  the  breeding  and  management  of  Swine  was  submitted  ibr  prise  offered. 

No  models  of  Piggery  were  submitted  for  prize  offered;  but  sereral  drawings  were  receired 
—some  of  them  quite  elaborate — ^which  were  deferred  until  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Board, 
BO  premium  having  been  oft^fni  for  plans  and  drawings. 

GRAND  SPEOUL  PRIZES. 

OiTered  by  *<The  National  Live-Stock  Journal,'*  "Prairie  Farmer,"  and  *<Westem  Rural" 

Best  di^lay  of  hogs  or  pigs  of  any  one  breed,  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20,  bred  by 
the  exhibiter— 1st,  Charles  Snoad,  Joliet,  Ills  ,  Berkshires,  $200;  2d,  Adam  Rankin,  Mon- 
mouth, nia.,  Berkshires,  $10a 

Offered  by  Fairbanks,  Greenleaf  k  Co.,  Scale  Company,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Best  10  pigs  under  6  months  old,  of  any  breed — 3.  U.  Clay,  Paris,  Ky.,  Berkshires,  a  4-ton 
stock  scale,  yalae,  $200. 

Offered  by  Tubbs  k  Soield,  Toung  America  Steamer,  Toung  America,  lUs^ 
For  second  best  10  pigs  under  6  months  old,  of  any  breed — M.  H.  Raybum,  Towanda,  Ills., 
Berkshires,  Young  America  steamer,  value,  $76. 

Offisred  by  Proprietors  of  the  Y ict^r  Scale  Company,  Chicagb,  Ills. 
For  beat  display  of  hogs  or  pigs  by  any  one  exhibiter — J.  R.  Craig,  Edmonton,  Ontario, 
Berkshire*,  4-ton  Victor  scale  complete,  value  $176. 

Offered  by.  Manufacturers  of  the  Anderson  Steamer,  Kewanee,  Ills. 
Forseoond  best  display  of  hogs  or  pigs,  by  any  one  exhibiter — Adam  Rankin,  Monmouth, 
Ills.,  BerkBhires,  one  Anderson  Steamer,  value  $176. 


tOommenti  of  the  Editor  of  ••Natkmal  live  Stook  Jeumal."'! 
THE  NATIONAL  SWINE  EXPOSITION. 

As  we  anticipated,  this  affair  proved  to  be  an  entire  snccess,  so  far 
ae  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  exhibition  was  eonoerned.  The  lead- 
ing breeds  of  swine  were  represented  by  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
specimenB  to  enable  any  one  not  familiar  with  a  particular  breed  to  ob- 
tain a  Tery  just  idea  of  its  characteristic  features  and  present  develop- 
VoL  in— 73 
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ment  under  the  hands  of  its  intelligent  friends.  The  general  public, 
and  even  the  best  informed  breeders  themselves,  needed  exactly  what 
this  exposition  afforded — an  opportunity  to  study  and  compare  the  prin- 
cipal varieties,  one  with  another,  face  to  face,  through  the  whole  list 
And  not  this  alone,  but  an  opportunity  also  to  learn  the  minor  pointa 
of  variation  disclosed  by  a  careful  study  of  individual  animals  oi  the 
same  breed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  many  preconceived  notions  among 
breeders  were  considerably  modified,  and  that  some  at  least  prepared 
themselves,  by  their  examiaations,  for  anew  departure  in  their  practice 
of  breeding.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  there  were,  in  each  class, 
one  or  more  animals  which  deserved  to  rank  as  perfect  types— which 
in  all  essential  and  fancy  points  were  precisely  what  the  best  conceivar 
ble  standard  of  the  breed  required.  The  awards  of  the  different  com- 
,  mittees  do  not  quite  show  such  to  be  the  case ;  but  still,  it  was  gen- 
erally recognized  as  a  tact  by  many  competent  and  painstaking  ob- 
servers. 

The  points  of  agreement  and  the  points  of  difference  in  these  typi- 
cal animals  throughout  the  variouB  breeds,  attracted  our  attention. 
Comparing  these  animals  with  less  perfect  specimens  of  the  same 
breeds,  we  found  them  to  agree  in  possessing — 

1.  Short,  neat  heads,  dish-faces,  neat  delicate  ears,  not  exactly 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  silken  purses,  but  high-bred  and  blood- 
like. 

2.  Broad  and  full  shoulders,  crops,  backs  and  rumps,  carrying  the 
fullness  and  width  of  chest  and  shoulder  well  back  to,  and  including 
the  hams.  Hams  well  let  down  on  the  hocks,  extending  well  forward 
and  full  behind ;  the  upper  line  of  barrel  straight,  or  slightly  arched, 
but  never  dropping  behind  the  shoulders. 

8.  Fineness  of  bone,  with  strength  of  joint,  together  with  a  general 
appearance  of  high  quality  and  constitutional  vigor,  indicating  an  apt- 
itude to  fatten  readily. 

4.  The  average  size,  age  and  condition  ^considered,  of  the  breed  to 
which  each  belonged,  neither  overgrown  nor  dwarfed. 

The  points  of  difference  among  these  typical  specimens  were  chiefly : 

1.  Color — which  varied  from  the  creamy  white  of  the  Suffolk,  Che- 
shire, Yorkshire  and  Chester  White,  to  the  jet  black  of  the  Essex; 
making,  in  the  case  of  the  Poland-China,  a  spotted  hog,  with  every 
possible  intermixture  of  the  white,  black  and  sandy  consistent  with 
distinct  bands,  spots  and  blotchy;  and  of  the  Berkshire,  a  black  body, 


with  white  on  the  feet,  face  and  fip  of  the  tail  only. 
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3.  Size — From  a  gross  weight  in  the  mature  Suffolk  and  Essex  of 
about  300  pounds,  to  a  gross  weight  in  the  PoIand*Ohioa  and  Chester 
White  of  about  600  pounds ;  the  Berkshire  and  largj  Yorkshire  rang- 
ing at  about  400  pounds,  and  the  Cheshire  at  something  less  in  this 
comparison. 

8. '  Jbotm — Except  in  the  minor  parts,  as  the  ears,  which  in  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  are  always  upright,  in  the  Chester  White  and 
Poland-China  always  drooping,  and  in  the  Berkshire  some  times  one 
and  some  times  the  other,  the  general  form  varies  from  the  almost 
round  barrel  of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  to  the  broad  deep  sides  of  the 
Poland-China  and  Chester  White;  the  Berkshire  and  some  others 
ranging  about  half  way  between  these  extremes. 

4.  Activity — In  this  respect  the  Berkshire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Suffolk  or  short-faced  Lancashire  on  the  other,  represent  the  two  ex- 
tremes; the  former  possessing  probably  all  the  animation  and  spright- 
hness  consistent  with  easy  fattening  properties,  and  the  latter  being  as 
lethargic  and  stupid  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  and  yet  undergo  the  neces- 
sary exertion  to  make  a  meal  out  of  a  full  trough  ;  while  as  a  gleaner 
after  cattle,  under  the  Western  system  of  feeding  corn  in  the  field,  the 
Berkshire  and  his  grades  have  few  rivals,  and  the  Suffolk,  as  a  cotta- 
ger's pig,  to  "stay  where  he  is  put,"  and  convert  into  pork,  or  rather 
lard,  whatever  finds  its  way  to  his  mouth,  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
Intermediate  between  these  are  the  other  breeds  named ;  the  Essex, 
probably,  being  next  to  the  Berkshire  in  this  regard,  followed  by  the 
Poland- v'hina. 

5.  Period  of  natural  maturity — That  there  is  much  difference  in 
respect  to  this,  is  perfectly  apparent  and  well  understood.  In  the 
absence  of  data  derived  from  careful  experiments  to  ascertain  the  exact 
truth,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  average  specimens  of  the  different 
breeds,  fnll-fed  under  similar  conditions  and  with  equally  nutritious 
food,  will  ripen  at  periods  corresponding  with  their  respective  weights 
at  maturity.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  Poland-China  or  Chester  White  will 
mature  at  5iO  months  with  a  weight  of  600  lbs.,  the  smaller  breeds  will 
mature  as  much  earlier,  proportionally,  as  their  weights  at  maturity 
are  less,  the  condition  of  feeding  being  the  same  in  all  cases.  This, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  relative  value  after 
fattening,  nor  with  the  question :  which  will  render  the  most  profitable 
return  for  the  food  and  labor  bestowed  in  rearing  and  fattening  ? — 
neither  of  which  do  we  propose  to  discuss. 

6.  jBreeding — ^By  this  we  mean  much  the  same  as  the  horseman 
understands  by  "blood."    The  English  breeds  on. exhibition  all  show 
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that  nniformity  of  characteristic  feature  which  indicates  fixedness  of 
type.  It  is  also  apparent  that  they  have  reached  a  point  of  refinement 
and  finish  hardly  to  be  expected  in  any  but  mediam-eized  or  small 
breeds.  We  confess,  however,  to  an  agreeable  surprise  in  looking  over 
the  pens  of  Poland-Ohinas  and  Chester  Whites— both  American  breeds 
of  the  largest  size — to  observe  such  striking  uniformity  of  form  and 
character.  They  are  unquestionably  well  established  breeds^  if  fife 
hundred  to  a  thousand  specimens  of  each,  drawn  from  many  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  possessing  well  defined  family  characteris- 
tics, can  be  relied  upon  to  settle  such  a  question.  They  are  breeds, 
too,  formed  in  this  country  in  response  to  a  popular  American  demand 
for  a  hog  differing  essentially,  in  every  important  respect,  from  anj 
oth^r  in  existence. 

We  do  QPt  care  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  different  lots  on  exhibi- 
tion, or  to  ipa^e  comparisons  between  breeders.  The  awards  of  com- 
mittees are  published  officially  in  the  present  number.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  say,  that  every  one  of  them  deserves  well  of  his  countiy. 
There  was  not  an  entry  made  which  would  not,  at  an  ordinary  State 
Fair,  have  taken  a  premium ;  and  a  second,  third  or  fourth  prize  with 
such  competition,  is  a  high  honor. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  1871. 

The  third  annual  election  for  officers  of  the  Illinois  Swine  Breeders^ 
Association  was  held  at  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Class  D,  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Du  Quoin,  Sept.  27, 1871. 

The  President,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Crowder,  occupied  the  chair  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hulit,  of  Canton,  J.  B.  Uaple^ 
of  Canton,  and  Jesse  Cloyd,  of  Champaign^  became  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Thos.  J.  Crowder  declining  to  accept  the  re-nomination  for 
President  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year^  the  name  of  Hon. 
L.  F.  Ross  was  presented,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Maple,  of  Fulton,  he 
was  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  YloePresidents 
from  their  respective  Congressional  districts : 

l8t  Diftriot C.  M.  Citlbbbtiov. GhicBgo 

Sd        **        •• A.  J.  LoTBLL.  . . •  • Etjcamore.....**  •  •• 

8d        '*        A.  RANKiir Koomottth 
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4th  District.... .....Edmund  Tkrrill GlaTton. 

6tli       *'        W.F.SistON Galesburg 

6th      '*        Chablis  E.  I^BBOHiyAL Joliet 

7th       **        ....   B.  Alkxandbb Oharlegton 

8th       **  .....HknbtFunk ..Bloomington 

«th       "        J.  S.  McCbiabt Canton 

10th       «        ..J.O.Smith 

11th       **        Ubbl  Mnu Salem 

12th       •«        H.J.HTD1 Godfrey 

Itth      *<        O.  L.  OwxN Williamson  ooonty. . 

At  large Chablis  Snoad Joliet.  ..••• 

On  motion,  Ohae.  Snoad,  of  Will  county,  was  re  elected  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Thoe.  J.  Orowder,  of  Williamsville,  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manon,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
draft  resolntions  expressive  of  the  high  appreciation  of  members  of 
this  Association  for  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  first  Kational  Swine  Exposition  a 
snccess.  The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Manon  of  Decatur,  Halit  of 
Fulton,  and  Snoad  of  Will  county. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the  partial  financial  failure  of  the 
exhibition  could  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
railroad  corporations,  by  refusing  to  sell  excursion  tickets  according  to 
the  usual  custom.  And  while  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  finances  were 
wanting,  to  some  extent,  yet  it  was  also  gratifying  to  those  especially 
interested  to  look  upon  so  large  and  grand  an  exhibition  of  swine, 
combining,  as  was  expected,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  swine  family 
the  world  contains ;  and  the  expression  was  general  that  as  an  exhibi- 
tion, it  was  a  success  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
And  it  was  stated  as  a  fact,  that  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
individuals  went  to  their  respective  railroad  depots  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  the  exhibition,  but  found  upon  inquiry  that  there  was  no 
reduction  of  rates,  and  hence  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  time 
the  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  the  Exposition,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  all  that  the  railroad  companies  would  afford  their  usual 
accomniodations.  But  to  our  very  great  disappointment  it  was  refused, 
even  after  the  solicitation  of  some  of  Chicago's  leading  citizens. 

Why  such  a  blow  should  be  hurled  at  Chicago  by  the  great  railroad 
interest,  we  are  unable  to  say,  while  accommodations  of  the  same 
nature  are  afforded  St.  Louis.  Chicago  should  watch  the  current,  as 
the  same  great  interest  that  has  done  so  much  towards  giving  her 
wealth  and  position,  may  gradually  undermine  and  injure  her  pros- 
perity. This  may  be  a  minor  affair,  but  people  are  surprised  every- 
where at  the  discrepancy  made  between  the  two  great  leading  cities  of 
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the  West.    St.  Louis  is  awakened,  and  to  nothing  can  she  attribute  or 
give  more  credit  for  the  rapid  progress  she  is  making,  than  to  herun- 
sarpassed  and  almost  world-renowned  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association. 
The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  made  the  following  report: 

ReMolved,  That  to  "The  Prairie  Farmer/^  ** National  Live  Stock  Joamal,''  ^'Westen 
Rural,**  and  to  Col  R.  M.  Hough,  John  B.  Sherman,  of  the  Union  Stock  Tarda  Companj,  and 
to  many  of  the  enterprising  citizenB  of  Chicago,  who  contributed  in  money  or  ollierriw,  this 
Association  is  especially  indt-bted:  1st.  For  the  necessary  means  with  which  toptyfM- 
miums.  2d.  For  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  everything  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  TiBiton 
and  exhibiters,  and  the  magnanimous  spirit  thus  shown.  8d.  For  the  energy  and  effort!  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  press  of  the  city  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  peopk  U> 
this  grand  exhibition  of  swine.  4th.  That  should  it  ever  be  in  our  power  to  compensate  then 
in  full  or  in  part,  we  will  heartily  and  without  reserve  pledge  our  united  elfort  bo  to  do. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

CHAELES  SNOAD,  Secretary. 


THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual   meeting  of  the   Illinois   State  Swine-Breedere 
Association  was  held  at  the  citj  of  Springfield,  in  the  rooms  of  die 
State  Agricultural   Society,  on  "Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fridaj, 
Jan.  17th,  1 8th  and  19th,  1872. 

Ex-President  Thomas  J.  Crowder  occupied  the  chair,  and  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

Two  models  of  piggeries  were  presented  by  H.  R.  Wood,  of  Frank- 
fort, 111.,  and  two  elaborate  drawings  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Challiss,  of  Atchi- 
son, Kansas;  also,  one  by  "Farmer's  Wife,"  Bloomington,  111.,  and 
one  by  John  Hamilton,  Bloomington,  111. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  L.  F.  Ross,  of  Fulton,  drawings  and  models 
wei«  allowed  to  come  in  competition,  as  it  was  the  intention  to  arard 
the  first  premium  to  the  best  plan  of  a  piggery,  instead  of,  as  stated  in 
premium  list^  the  best  model. 

On  motion,  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent plans  and  make  the  awards,  consisting  of  Thomas  J.  Crowds' 
of  Williameville,  H.  J.  Hyde  of  Godfrey,  Gen.  L.  F.  Ross  of  Fulton 
county,  and  Charles  Snoad  of  Will  county. 
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Whereupon  the  Committee  made  the  following  report : 

Tour  Committee  appointed  to  award  premiums  for  the  best  plan  for  Piggery,  respectfully 
report  that,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  different  plans  presented,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  each  and  all  are  lacking  in  practical  points  of  construction ;  and  while  we  cannot  fully 
indorse  and  recommend  any  of  them  for  general  iise  without  changes  or  modifications,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  presented  by  H.  R.  Wood,  of  Frankfort,  111.,  is  more  nearly 
tdvpted  to  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  therefore  recommend  that  the  first  prize  be  awarded 
for  the  same. 

B66AT8   AND   DIBCU86I0N8. 

An  essay  upon  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  Swine  was  pre- 
sented bj  Mr.  George  Gardner,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  read  bj 
the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sisson,  Thos,  J,  Orowder,  of  "Williameville ;  H. 
J.  Hyde,  of  Godfrey,  and  Ghas.  Snoad,  of  Joliet,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  settle  the  unfinished  business  connected  with  the  late 
Swine  Exposition  at  Chicago ;  also,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Execative 
Committee  of  this  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  at 
such  time  as  may  appear  the  most  practicable. 

The  subjects  named  for  consideration  in  the  call  were  informally 
discussed.     We  present  the  following  synopsis : 

1st  It  was  the  universal  opinion  that  during  a  season  of  low  prices, 

a  greater  exertion  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 

stock,  a8  the  very  best  means  through  which  we  may  expect  to  realize 

a  profit.     For  illustration,  take  pork  at  $5  per  cwt.  as  our  standard. 

If  the  price  shall  depreciate  10  or  20  per  cent,  annually  from  this, 

should  we  improve  the  quality  of  our  animals  10  or   20  per  cent ,  we 

still  receive  $5  per  cwt.  for  tne  product ;  when,  if  the  price  should 

advance  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  thus  give  us  a  much  larger 

profit.     It  was  considered  as  one  of  the  great  errors  into  which  the 

American  farmer  is  apt  to  fall,  (i.  e.,  during  a  season  of  low  piices,) 

that,  instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  about  him,  he 

drifts  along  with  the  wind,  becoming  impoverished  by  neglect  and  the 

consequent  inferior  quality  of  his  stock.    When  prices  advance,  he  is 

found  so  far  in  the  background  that  he  is  unable  to  recruit  and  regain 

his  loss  without  much  additional  expense,  and  then  not  until  low  prices 

have  again  overtaken  him. 

2.  It  was  believed  that  the  breeding  of  all  the  various  breeds  of 

swine  having  distinction  should  be  encouraged,  as  deterioration  would 

most  likely  follow  if  confined  to  but  one  or  two  of  the  most  popular. 

8.  The  best  modes  of  treating  sows  before  and  afler  farrowing  was 

believed  to  be,  to  give  them  food  that  would  create  a  supply  of  milk 
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for  the  joung.  Immediately  after  farrowing  bat  little  food  should  be 
given,  except  some  simple  drink,  and  for  several  days  thereafter  judg- 
ment should  be  used  in  feeding,  giving  food  in  moderate  qaantities 
until  the  pigs  are  a  week  old,  when  a  more  liberal  amount  may  be 
given,  and  continue  to  increase  it  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
sow,  always  teaching  young  pigs  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible. 

' .  Young  pigs,  after  weaning,  should  have  the  best  of  care,  and  the 
best  food  should  be  given  them.  Milk,  sweet  or  sour,  with  a  little 
meal,  or  oats  and  com  ground  together,  would  be  excellent  if  properlj 
fed.  Young  pigs  will  thrive  well  upon  this  kind  of  food,  allowing 
them  plenty  of  exercise.  A- fine  and  successftil  breeding  animal  was 
probably  never  reared  by  keeping  it  continually  confined  to  a  small 
pen. 

5.  It  was  believed  that  more  profit  could  be  realized  by  turning  pigs 
into  market  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  months,  than  at  aoj 
other  age. 

6.  What  plan  of  feeding  should  be  adopted  to  secure  the  greateit 
amount  of  profit?  This  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  First,  the 
price  of  grain ;  second,  the  expense  of  grinding ;  third,  the  cost  of 
feed.  If  the  two  latter  requirements  can  be  cheaply  done,  it  may  be 
made  a  source  of  profit.  If  too  expensive,  shelled  and  soaked  com 
will  pay  much  better  than  to  feed  com  in  the  ear.  Ground  and 
cooked  feed  will  make  more  pork  for  the  amount  of  com  con- 
sumed, than  if  fed  in  its  raw  state  or  in  the  ear.  But  there  may  be 
instances,  where  com  is  very  cheap  and  grinding  and  cooking  expen- 
sive, that  it  will  not  pay.  Upon  these  questions  every  farmer  or  pork- 
raiser  must  be  his  own  judge,  as  the  Circumstances  that  surround  him 
in  difierent  localities  dififer  so  widely. 

7.  Disease  among  hogs  and  its  cure,  was  considered.  Upon  thii 
subject  but  little  interest  was  manifested,  although  reports  came  in  of 
the  destruction  of  many  by  disease  during  the  year  1871.  But  all 
remedies  thus  far  tried  as  a  cure  have  usually  failed,  and  the  almost 
universal  expression  was  that  if  you  find  a  diseased  animal  among 
your  herd,  it  is  best  to  ^'  knock  him  in  the  head,"  and  get  him  out  of 
the  way  .as  soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  looking  for  a  remedy  to  care 
those  that  are  sick,  it  would  be  better  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  prevent  its  further  inroad.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 
most  diseases  among  animals  can  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  good 
care  and  management  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  fine  build- 
ings do  not  always  indicate  good  care.  A  pen  well  covered  with  coarse, 
wild  hay,  and  kept  clean,  where  the  pigs  are  regularly  fed  and  watered, 
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will  do  more  to  forward  the  growth  of  pork  than  all  the  fine  buildings 
yon  can  put  over  them.  Success  in  breeding  hogs,  or  in  general  pork- 
making,  does  not  rest  with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  piggery 
(although  proper  respect  should  always  be  paid  to  matters  of  this  kind) 
BO  much  as  upon  the  general  management,  good  sense,  energy  and 
judgment  of  the  owner.  A  reasonable  amount  of  attention  paid  to 
these  things  will  prevent  many  losses  which  may  occur  by  disease  or 
otherwise. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Garland, 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  use  of  the  room  in 
which  to  hold  our  meeting,  aswell  as  other  courtesies — after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


As  a  branch  of  Agriculture  the  rearing  and  culture  of  Swine  occu-  . 
pies  a  very  important  place,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Great  Britain  and 
many  other  portions  of  the  civilized  world  —a  very  large  proportion 
of  which  are  either  consumers  or  producers,  and  a  large  proportion 
have  more  or  less  capital  employed  in  this  branch  of  Agriculture,  or 
in  some  way  dependant  upon  its  success.    Hence  the  necessity  that 
breeders  should  advance  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  standard  of 
excellence,  not  relaxing  their  efforts  during  a  season  of  low  prices, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  redouble  them  and  improve  the  quality  of  their 
stock,  when  it  can  be  done  cheaply.    By  so  doing  they  not  only  over- 
come the  embarrassment  then  existing,  but  when  a  season  of  fair  prices 
again  overtakes  them,  they  are  in  a  position  to  reap  a  valuable  harvest 
It  is  an  error,  in  which  the  American  farmer  is  inclined  to  fall,  that 
during  a  season  of  low  prices  he  will  promptly  dispose  of  the  class  of 
stock  npon  which  the  pressure  is  felt,  and  purchase  that  which  is  appa- 
rently the  most  profitable,  at  high  figures.    To  the  latter  there  would 
be  no  particular  objection,  if  he  did  not  again  make  a  similar  change 
or  eacrifice  every  few  years,  as  to  find  him  continually  striving  for  suc- 
cess by  purchasing  his  stock  at  the  highest  market  and  selling  at  the 
lowest. 

"Would  not  a  more  regular  and  systematized  plan  of  doing  business 
pay  much  better,  as  all  know  that  changes  are  continually  taking 
place,  so  far  as  the  prices  of  farm  products  are  concerned.  If  you 
have  paid  high  prices  for  stock  and  low  prices  have  overtaken  you  be- 
fore you  have  received  returns,  a  little  patience  will  put  you  all  right 
There  will  soon  be  a  change  in-  the  barometer.    Clouds  will  disappear! 
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and  the  san  will  Bhine  more  brightly  than  ever.  In  the  meantime  do 
your  duty  in  improving  the  quality  of  your  stock,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  you  from  reaping  a  fair  reward.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  allowed  your  stock  to  deteriorate  in  quality,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price,  you  will  again  have  the  pleasure  of  starting  in 
business  at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder. 

It  is  not  our  aim  or  expectation  in  these  few  lines  to  mark  the  path- 
way of  success,  and  we  feel  ourselves  incompetent  to  do  so,  if  we  were 
60  inclined.     Yet  it  is  an  old  adage,  that  the  simplest  truths  cannot  too 
often  be  told.     So,  perhaps,  in  stock  raising.     Gentle  reinindere  may 
be  of  some  practical  beneiit.     Wo  hope,  at  no  dhtant  day,  to  see  more 
unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  producing  classes  of  this  countrj; 
also,  that  little  prejudices  may  be  done  away.     There  would  then  be  no 
trouble  about  large  ones.     There  should  be  a  harmony  of  interert 
.  a;nong  all  of  the  Agriculturists  of  the  country.     In  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  influence  of  all  should  be  concentrated  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  give  strength  and  character  to  the  calling.     In  politics  the 
Farmer  and  Mechanic  should  watch  their  interests,  as  with  our  l^isla* 
tive  bodies,  to  a  great  extent,  will  depend  the  success  and  prospmtj 
of  the  Farmer  as  well  as  of  the  Nation.     Our  immense  railroad  cor- 
porations should  not  be  allowed  to  pocket  the  entire  profits  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.    This  is  a  matter  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  Porkjraisers  of  the  West.    Fortunes  are  being  made 
annually  from  the  profits  of  handling  this  product  alone.     All  honora- 
ble means  should  be  used  to  put  down  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  and  justice,  anything  that  tends  to  oppress  and  retard  the  natural 
progress  of  Agriculture.    To  accomplish  these  results,  there  seems  to 
be  a  necessity  for  an  association  of  interests,  a  comparison  of  notes, 
and  general  balancing  of  accounts  at  least  once  a  year.    Subjects  of 
this  nature  might,  very  appropriately,  come  before  the  Winter  meeting 
of  this  Association.    There  should  be  some  concert  of  action  upon 
matters  of  this  character,  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  rearing, 
breeding  and  management  of  Swine,  or  stock  of  any  kind.    It  is  a 
subject  which  comes  home  to  every  producer  and  consumer  in  the  land, 
and  without  the  influence  of  this  vast  Board  of  Equalization,  encroach- 
ments of  a  serious  nature  might  follow.    Would  it  not  be  well  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  to  take  up  subjects  of  this  charac- 
ter and  discuss  their  bearing  upon  the  varied  propositions  which  may  be 
presented  for  consideration  t 


THE  MODEL  FIGGERT. 


The  above  enf^aving  illnstrates  the  model  of  a  Figgerj,  exhibited 
by  Horace  K.  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Frankfort,  "Will  connty,  Illinois,  at  the 
Winter  meeting  of  the  IllinoiB  Swine  BreederB*  Aasociation,  1871.  it 
waa  awarded  the  $100  preminm  offered  b;  the  ABsociatioo. 


J-L.  jjl2.  _p^ 


Jl 


The  building  is  9  feet  high  in  front,  4  feet  at  rear,  16  feet  wide, 
with  18  feet  roof.  Corn  crib,  6  feet  at  base,  8  feet  at  top,  16  feet  long, 
13  feet  high.  The  reader  will  observe  the  swing  door  over  the  trough 
in  hall,  which  moves  back  and  fastens  with  tlie  bolt,  giving  a  chance 
to  clean  ont  trough  and  to  feed. 

Sack  of  sleeping  pen  is  a  window,  from  which  to  throw  ont  the 
mumre.    The  portion  between  sleeping  pen  and  dropping  pen  is  8  feet 
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high ;  the  heavy  black  lines  roDiiing  across  represent  sticks,  8x4,  nuled 
upon  the  floor,  as  marked  A. 

The  windows  in  front  are  hung  on  weights,  to  move  np  and  down, 
with  a  small  sash  of  4  lights  in  the  centre ;  size  of  window,  made  of 
boards,  4^x6  feet    This  allows  the  sun  to  penetrate  the  whole  pen. 

The  engraving,  itself,  will  probably  furnish  other  explanations 
needed. 

The  advantages  claimed  in  this  piggery  are  as  follows,  viz :  No 
wastage  in  lumber ;  needs  no  carpenter  to  construct  it ;  can  be  made 
any  length  desirable ;  and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  rearing  as  well  as 
fattening  of  swine.  The  windows  in  front  will  allow  more  or  less  light 
and  air,  as  the  owner  may  wish.  The  pen  marked  '^feed,''  is  for  feed- 
ing corn  in  the  ear.  That  part  marked  '^dropping,"  is  covered  with  a 
little  fi^esh  earth,  to  •  insure  the  result  when  the  pen  is  first  occupied. 
At  the  rear  of  this  pen  is  a  8.  door  (swing  door),  made  of  common 
boards,  hung  nearly  upon  the  center,  and  is  continually  closed,  and 
allows  egress  and  ingress  without  hindrance.  The  building  can  be  aat 
upon  pins  or  stone  foundations,  as  the  owner  may  desire. 


A  MODEL  FI06ERT. 


Bt  CHARLES  SNOAD,  Jolut,  Will  €k>uinT. 


Ti)  the  cat  on  the  following  page  we  have  aimed  to  present  a  plan 
of  a  simple,  cheap  and  practical  Piggery. 

Daring  the  antnmn  of  1870  I  bnilt  one  npon  this  plan,  and  find  it 
well  adapted  for  the  pnrposes  intended.  The  plan  of  feeding  is  not 
particolarlj  new,  as  the  swing  doors  have  been  in  nse  for  several  years 
with  varioas  modifications.  The  npper  doors,  we  believe,  were  first 
BDggested  by  onrselves.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  by  their  nse  is 
a  more  uniform  temperature,  admitting  either  sanshine  or  shade,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wants  of  the  animals,  as  these  doors  can  be  left  at 
any  inclination  that  may  be  deemed  advisable.    In  summer  it  can  be 
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80  adJDBted  as  to  shade  the  entire  pen,  and  at  the  same  time  tfford 
complete  Tentilation.  In  winter,  during  cold  storms,  or  whenever  it  ii 
necessary,  it  can  be  closed  np  perfectly  tight.  While  during  bright 
clear  days,  even  when  the  thermometer  is  at  ® ,  or  below,  with  doors 
thrown  entirely  up,  the  bright  rayB  of  the  sun  will  shine  into  the  pen, 
adding  greatly  to  the  thrift  and  comfort  of  the  inmates,  giving  them 
increased  vigor  and  strength  to  resist  extreme  changes. 


Taotrf  EuTiTiOif. — F,  F,  F,  upper  i<riag  doon  with  pallejv.  0,  6,  0.  lower  iving  doon 
orer  trongh.     H,  H,  vinJor  on  Dorth  aids     K,  bottoaB  IS  inobe*  ia  length  to  hnea  docn 

Dark,  cold,  damp  Piggeries  are  a  nuisance  to  any  farmer  or  pork 
raiser,  and  failure  is  bonnd  to  follow  their  long  continued  nee.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  would  keep  pigs  confined  vij 
great  length  (f  time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  would  allow  plenty  of 
range  and  exercise.  But  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  frequently 
nec^sary  to  confine  them  in  pens  for  several  weeks.  It  ie  then,  in 
particular,  that  we  need  comfortable  quarters  for  them.  Ttie  expente 
of  this  building,  where  several  pens  are  put  up  at  one  time,  is  from  t'O 
to  $12  each,  with  lumber  from  $17  to  |33  per  M.,  without  includiog 
labor,  which  can  be  performed  by  any  farmer  that  can  nee  the  saw  ind 
hammer.  The  roof  is  of  stock  boards,  grooved  on  both  edges,  wd 
battened  with  half-inch  stuff,  six  inches  wide.  PullejB,  with  ropee,»re 
attached  to  the  upper  swing  doors,  with  buttons  placed  so  that  yon  cia 
fasten  them  wherever  you  please,  with  the  inside  partition  runnin; 
from  the  back  door  to  the  center  of  the  pen.  Cold  wind  or  atomii' 
prevented  from  blowing  in  npon  the  stock  with  door  left  open.  1^* 
floor  is  of  inch  boards,  and  will  last  for  a  number  of  years,  or  nearly  u 
long  as  plank.  The  joist  may  be  2x6  or  2x8,  the  latter  reqnirin; 
less  underpinning. 
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In  preeentiog  the  foregoing  plat),  we  rimplj  represent  that  which 
we  have  in  practical  nse,  and  find  that  it  answers  a  good  purpose.  It 
seems  to  be  adapted  to  general  feeding,  as  well  as  breeding.  It  is 
not  patented,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  it  of  value  to  the  farmer, 
pork  raiser  or  breeder,  they  are  cordially  invited  to  adopt  it,  or  such 
parts  as  to  them  may  seem  desirable. 
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Fravi  les  at  first  meeting  of  S  •cietr 816 

Pre  -id^es  at  meetings  of  BzecntlTe  Com- 
mittee   ...916,917,818.819 

Presents  financial  statement 919 

8aperintend«it  of  Depirtment 9.8 

To  Dold  Reaptrr  and  Mower  tnal 228 

Bo«rd  of  Connstrlors 284,848 

At  l>otigla4  meeting 285 

R^-nutrlu  on  Annirersary  of  Society 844 

aTT<>^  JobnW.: 

Sleeted  Treatoier  for  1869  and  1860. 
Se-«lected  **  **  1861  and  1869. 
goi^oyer    •'        **   1868  and  1S64. 
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•« 
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TAWL 

Bonn,  John  W.: 

Be  elected  Treasnrer  for  1866  and  1866 841 

•*  "  18to7  and  1868 248 

**  *'  1869  and  1870 869 

'*  '*  1871  aud  1879 254 

To  nay  Interest  on  money 9 

Ondlngleton  Committee 94 

Beport  for  ilie  year  1871 ra 

Bntterworth,  T..  Secretary  Adams  Coonty  Hor- 
ticaltnral  Society 69 

Cash  Receipts  snd  Bxpendltares,  for— 

1868  and  1864 919 

1866  and  1856 998 

1867  and  1868 298 

1869  and  ]8d0 984 

1861  and  18«9 841 

1868  aud  1804 841 

1866and  1866 847 

1867  and  18«8 861 

1869  and  1870 866 

Centralia.  Stote  Fair  held  at,  1868 827 

Proposes  for  Fair  1871 18 

Tenders  hospitalities  of  city 8 

Chicago- 
Fair  held  at,  daring  1866 891 

**  **  "      1861 986 

1866 944 

1866 946 

Meeting  held  at,  to  pass  on  Fawkes*  Steam 

Plow 981 

Cass  Coonty  Agricaitoral  Society,  report  of, 

for  1871 188 

Christian  Coon^  Agricaitoral  Society,  report  of. 

forl871 .Vr.....l41 

Cook  Coonty  Agricaitoral  Socie^,  report  o^ 

fur  1871 149 

Crawford  Coonty  Agricaitoral  Sudeiy,  report  ot 

for  1871 \.„,..ia 

Chandler.  S  B.— 

Blected  Vice-President  Blghih  District,  1809 

and  1860 999 

Soperintendent  Class  I^  1859. ao 

**  *'     1861 889 

Blected  VIee-Pres%  12th  Dist.,  18654 941 

Execotive  Committee 949 

Soperintendent  Class  A,  1866 s^g 

*»  "      1866 946 

Cider  premiom  awarded 69 

Clapp.  K.  H. : 

JElecied  Vice-President  Fifth  Dietrict  for 

1867  and  1868 947 

Beception  Cominitteei  1867 948 

Aoditing committee.  1868 249 

Farm  Conmilitee,  1868 949 

Commlueea: 

Aoditlng,  for  1869 969 

••  1870 268 

1871 7 

Committee,  BxecotiTe.    (gee  '-ExecotiTe  Com- 

iLittee**  and  ^'Awards.'' 
Comnditees  on— 

President's  Address 9,6 

Beception  for  18il 7 

Treasarer 9 

Secretary's  salary p,  16 

Obituary  on  Mr.  Shomway lo 

Boom 10 

Oeueral  Singleton's  claim mu,  24 

Bailroad  passes 20 

Indian  Mallow 68 

Committees  f^om— 

Ottawa 18 

Decator 18 

DoQuoin 18 

Ceoiralla. 18 

Cobb.  Fmory: 

Vice-President  Sixth  District,  elected  for 

1869  and  1870.. 961 

Soperintendent  Class  B,  1869 269 

SaperioienJent  of  For^.  1870. 268 

Be-elected  for  1871  and  1879 264 

Soperintendeot  Ciars  B.  1871. 7 

Present  at  Meetings  of  BzeeotiTe  Conunlt- 
tae 10^11,14,16,18,90,91,99 


IV 


Cook,  Jobn: 

Elected  Beoordlpf?  SecrsUry,  18S»  tod  1860.S«9 

Ba-elected,  18«1  and  1868 284 

Holds  over,  1888  and  1864 3b8 

CoiiTeiiaoiii  called,  to 

Form  lUinois  Bute  A^iriealtnral  Sodetj. . .  .S18 
Eleci  officers  of  Society  for  1861  and  1868. .  .288 
'*  "  "  1866  aud  1866... 240 

**  *•  "  IWT  and  1868... 246 

"  "  »*  1869  and  1870... 251 

"  "  "  1811  and  18T2... 261 

Conntj  Delegates: 

Organise  IJUoois  State  Agricnltaral  8oeiety.21S 

OooDty  Delegates— elect  officers  tor— 

the  years  1861  and  1863.. 238 

"  1868  and  1864 2213 

"  1865audl866 240 

"  1867andl868 &46 

"  1868andl8/0 261 

•*  18nandJ8T2 204 

Oonnfes,  Reporis  of  fur  1871: 

Adams 185 

Boone 186 

Borean 387 

Cass ." 189 

Christian  *.*.!.*.!.!'..'.. *.'.'.'..!!'.141 

Cook 141 

Crawford 142 

DeKalb 143 

DeWlU 148 

DnPage 149 

Bdffar. 150 

Faiton 152 

Franklin 162 

Grondy 168 

Hancock , 154 

Hardin 165 

Henry 167 

Jasper 167 

J  efTer^on 169 

JoDarless Itto 

Kane 161 

Knox. 165 

LaSalle 165 

Lawrence 166 

Lee 166 

Logan 167 

"in  aconpin. 167 

Massac 168 

McDonoagh ITO 

Henard 171 

MontKomery 180 

Horsran. 180 

Moultrie 188 

Peoria 186 

Perry 187 

Pike 190 

Saline 191 

Schayler. 192 

Stark , 198 

St.  Clair 198 

Shelby. 197 

Stephenson 900 

Tazewell 201 

Vermilion 202 

Union 207 

Wayne 208 

Woodford 209 

White«ide 20i 

CnltiTatiun  of  Flax:   '*Bssay  by  J.  H.  McOon- 
neU*' 82 

Dean.  Moses — 

Elected  Vice-Presi  2d  DlsL,  1867  and  1868.  .247 

Superintendent  of  Class  A,  1867 248 

**         1868 249 

Be-elected  for  1869  and  1870 251 

Auditing  Committee,  1809  and  1870 258 

Decatur— 

Fairs  held  at,  1868 289 

'•  »•       1864 240 

"  **       1869. 258 

**  "       1870. 254 

Oonrention  to  elect  officers : 
Held  on  Fair  Grounds,  1864 240 

^     "  **  •♦        1870 854 

Applicant  for  Fain  of  1871  and  1872 12 


Delegates— 

Ust  of,  to  oigaiBlae  111.  State  Agiioiltiitl 

Society....?. .VT. m 

To  elect  offlrers.    See  'H3onTentloB.'' 
DeKalb  County  Agrieultoial  and  Meefaiitesl  So- 
ciety, reporfof^  for  year  1871 M 

DeWitt  Coun^  Agncnltnral  and  Meduuriesl  8o- 

ci^,  report  or,  for  year  1871 M 

DuPageConn^  Ag'l  Sode'v,  report  for  18T1....1* 
Depanments,  bupH  of,  at  Fairs  lor  ths  yeais— 

1858 , Ml 

1864 W 

1856 J» 

1856 «...» 

1857 m 

1858 « 

1869 » 

1860 .«» 

1861 » 

1862 W 

1868 M 

1864 Ml 

1866 4*» 

18'.6 •« 

1867 •« 

1868 »• 

1869 « 

1870 ■■ 

1871 ' 

Dolton,  A.  H.— - 

Vice-President  1st  District. 1 

Elected  Vice-Preeident  1889  and  1870 JR 

Superintendent  ol  Class  H,  1869 *> 

*^  *•      U,IandU1810..IU 

Be-elecied  Vice-President  1S71  and  1872  ..  IM 
Supermtendent  of  Class  H,  landUUTl...  7 
Present  at  meetings  of  Bxeentive  CooibIi- 

tee 1, 4,  8, 10, 12, 18. 20,  «L  » 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.^  obituary  rwolntlflB  o«  Sx- 

ecQttre  Committee  and  others ....Jl^ 

Dunlap,  A.— 

Elected  Vice-Pres't4th  Dist,  18S9andY8i)..» 
Superintendent  of  Claas  C,  D  and  B,  I86B..-ttf 
**  '*   C,  D  and  B,  lsm...» 

Dunlap,  AlTa  J.— Vice  Prest  6tb  DLttrlci: 

Elected  for  1869  and  1870 JE 

Superintendent  Uas4  F.  1869 M 

*«  •*     F.  Sept.  1, 1878 «3 

Re-elected  for  1871  and  1972 JH 

Oo  C<nnmitte<  of  Conference * 

On  Auditing  Committee,  1871 ^ 

Oo  Committee  01  Salary ^ 

Resoluuon  on  railroad  passes > 

Present  at  meeilngboi  Bxecntlve  OombH- 

tee 1,4,7,8,10,  15v  l«»«l« 

Dunlap,  8.—  ^ 

Elected  Prest  for 6th  Dist.  1808  and  18l8...t» 

Superintendent  Class  A,  185» ttf 

•♦  •*    A,  1880 W 

Dunlap,  H  J.— 

Essay  by,  on  ''Planting  and  OnltlTatloB  or 

Forest  ftees" l« 

Awarded  premium  on  essay ^ 

DuQuoli^— 

Applicant  for  Fairs  of  1871  and  1379 l> 

Fair  held  at,  isn « 

Dwyer.  Jas.  T.— 

Delegate  to  ConTintion  to  orsaniaa  HliMli 

State  Afrricultural  Society,  1853 J0 

AssH  Secretary  at  first  eledion  of  Sx*catif« 

Committee O 

Awarded  premiums  on  essays * 

Essay  by,  on  ^'Msnuiactnres  In  nilnola'^  ...  • 
Essay  by,  on  **The  Mannlactnre  of  8oap**.-1* 

Edmunds,  Qeo.,  Jr.— yice-Pre8*t  4th  Dlsttid: 

Elected  f^r  1871  and  1879 •* 

On  Committee  of  Address -i* 

Superintendent  of  Class  F,  sec  l;  IStL t 

Deparim«*nt  of  Agriculture U 

On  Committee  of  Arrangements » 

On  St  D^leton  Committee A* 

Piesent  at  msettegs  of  Bxecutivtt  Onsiifc- 
mittee  1. 4,  6, 8,  KV  14, 16,  to.  M 

Edgar  County  Agricnltaral  and  Merhnnlcai  8e- 
dety,  report  of;  for  year  isn Hi 


IDfworth,  Lewte— 

Blected  Vlce-PrMt  S*)  IMat,  1865  md  ISM .  .MO 

Sapeiintendent  of  Department,  1865 9i0 

*•  6,18i6 «i« 

Be-el(>et«d  for  180r  and  1858 884 

SoperintendentofClaa#  H,  186T 8-26 

"  «*     H,  1868 81T 

Elected  Preeldent  for  1809  and  1860 889 

At  Donilaa  meeting 885 

Bolda  QTcr  aa  ex-Prt«ident,  1868  and  18M. .  .888 

Board  of  Coonaelors 848 

HeoUon  oi  offlcen  for  1871-1878 864 

Imerj,  H  D— 

Elected  Vlce-Prealdent  State  at  laiffe,  for 

1887  and  1888  84T 

Superintendent  ClaMF,184f7...       248 

*«     IaudL,1868 849 

AiNKnt  from  meeting 849 

Be-elecied  for  1869  and  1870 860 

Sope^imendent  Class  I  and  L,  1889 852 

**  "     H,  I  and  L,  1870 858 

Essays,  preminma  awarded  lo 61 

Bssavs,  premam: 

'K>n  Prtparailon  and  Managem^ut  of  a  Froit 

Farm  lo  lUinola,'' bT  W.  C.  Flags 66 

*<On  thr  CnttiTatlon  of  Flax,  aud  Mauofao- 

tnre-i  therefrotr/'  by  J.  U.  McOoonell 88 

**0n  Manufactures  in  niinola,"  by  J.  T. 

Dwyer 87 

**0n  Planting  and   OnltiTation  of  Fotest 

Trees,"  b?  H.  J.  Duulap 100 

*H>a  tbe  Prioclples  and  Plans  of  Landscape 

r        Gaideuing/'b;  W.  0.  Flagg 117 

■K)n  the  Mimnfftcture  of  Soap,"  by  James 

T.  Dwyer 186 

BascatiTe  Committee  and  oAcera  for— 

1858and  1854 815 

1866  and  1864 880 

1857  and  1358 884 

1869  aid  1660 888 

1861,  1868. 1868  and  1864 888 

18H5andl8H6 84(),  &48 

1887  and  18»i8 846,247 

ISW  and  1870 85u,  861 

1871  and  1878 864 

■zecntire  Committee,  when  and  where  meeiisgs 
Were  beld: 

Springfield,  May85, 1858 816 

^*       October  10, 1858,  Fair 817 

Januarys,  1864 818 

**        September  80. 1854,  Fafar 818 

"        Janaay8,1865 819 

•*        January  4,  lav^ 880 

OlileaffO,Oot»ber6,  1855,  Fair 881 

SpriDfftleld,  January  9, 1856 881 

'*         Aprils,  1958 888 

AltoBt  Ootober  4, 1866,  Fair 883 

Springfleld,  Janoary  6, 1867 888 

^        Jaauary9,  1867 884 

'•        March4,lK67 886 

Peorls,  September  8o,  1857,  Fair 885 

SpriDgflela,  January  6,  1858 886 

*^     ^»  Msrch9.1i858 887 

Ctoatralia,  July  81. 1858 8*27 

**        SeptemW  18,1858,  Fair 887 

^     ^«  »•        6,1«69 828 

••  •*         6,1859    829 

•«         February  84,  1868 830 

Preeport,  September  6, 1869,  Fair 880 

Cbicaffo,  September  15,  1869 881 

gprmgileld,  January  4, 1880 831 

*^       •*        February  81.  I860. 888 

Bloosnliigton,  June  7, 1860 888 

JackaouTille,  August  l^  1860 8-^8 

<•  September  10, 18601  Fair 888 

SpringilBld,  January  9, 1861 884 

'^^«  *»       14,1861 8<4 

Chlcaso,  June  4, 1861 885 

*«        8eptember9, 1861,  Fair 886 

Bprinsfleld,  January  7, 18«8 836 

^       ^*         February  86, 1868.... 886 

P«ori«»  August  19, 1668 887 

SDfbieflaid,  January  6, 1868 888 

*     ^         February  17, 1868.  888 

J)aMUir,8eptamb«9B,1868|Fair 889 


BxecotJTeCkmmlttea,  when  sad  where  imwttngi 
w*reheld: 

Springfield,  January  8, 1864 889 

^'        Marchl,  1864   889 

Deeator,  July  87,1664 940 

"      September  18, 1864,  Fair 840 

Springfield,  January  8, 1864 841 

January  9, 1885 8tt 

Harcb4. 1865 8a 

Ohfeago,  August  80, 1865 844 

"        September4, 1866,  Fair 844 

Springfield,  January  8, 18H6 844 

^«        February  18, 1866 845 

M attuon,  Septemoer  8, 1866  , 845 

Chicaffo^  September  84, 1866^  Fair 846 

Springfield,  January  9. 1867 847 

January  14, 1867 848 

Qnincy.  September  80. 1867,  Fair 849 

Sprmgflel  i,  Jannary  7, 1868 849 

Qalncy,  September  19, 18t8,  Fair 850 

Springfield,  Jannary  5.  1889.. 861 

January  11, 1880 869 

FebrnarTtt.  1869 858 

Decatur,  September  87,  1869,  Fair 868 

Springfield,  January  4, 1870 858 

Decatur,  September  88,  1870,  Fair 854 

Springfield,  January  8, 1871 864 

*«        January  lO,  1871 


«i 


February  89, 1871 
1,1871 


March  1 
DuQuoin,  September  85»  1871,  F^ 
ExecnriTe  Commi'tee,  proceedings  o^  for  1871— 

Report  for  1871 : 

Meeting  Jannary  10, 1868 

Address  of  Pres  dent  Brown 

Address  to  be  spiesd  on  journal 

Senator  Jackson's  drslnsite  bill 

D.  B.  Glllham  granted  leaTe  of  absence 

Beqniremeots  oi  laat  Fkir  adopted 

Localttles  competing  for  Fair  of  1871 

Fairs  of  1871  and  1878,  when  to  commence. 
Vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Baitson  for  oomocuni* 

cation  on  miJk  siclmess 

Senator  Jackson's  dralnare  b  ill,  incomplete . 
liueailon  of  Sute  Fair  for  1871  and  1872; 

postponed 

BesoIuUons  asking  lor  stock  law 

Report  on  Presidenr  Brown**  address 

Another  office  for  use  or  Society  demanded. 
Committetf  to  akceriain  Amds  in  hands  of 

Treaaurer 

flow  much  Interest  Tieasur*  r  should  pay. . . 

Requirements  of  Fair  to  be  advertised 

Superintendents  of  departments  for  Fair  of 

187  L  appointed 

Auditing  Committee 

Reoepilon  Oomraitee 

Agricaltural  peters  for  members  of  oom- 

mittee 8 

Decease  of  D.  D.  Shumway 8 

Railroads  to  be  ashed  Ibr  trf  passes 8 

Judge  Oreen  adTocates  holding  next  Fair  In 

Southfm  Illinois 8 

Secre tary  's  salary  fixed 6 

Report  on  money  in  Treasury 9 

Senator  Whiting  on  the  dog  law 9 

Resolution  relative  to  doga 9 

Committte  of  Conference  with  Legislature 

on  drainage lo 

Obituary  resolutions  relative  to  D.  D.  Shum- 
way  10 

Kxecutive  Committee  met  Feb.  88. . .  • 10 

Report  of  Committee  on  Rooms 10 

Department  of  Agriculture u 

Report  of  Committee  on  Memorial  to  Dr. 

KUe 11 

James  W.Shigleton'^  claim if 

Reaolutions  on  said  claim it 

Pruposals  for  holding  Staie  Fair  received 

ttcm: 

Ottowa 18 

Decatur is 

Dn Quoin B 

Cen>ralla 18 

Fair  of  1871  located  at  Dn  <2nom 15 

Dsipactmaat  of  Agriculture 15 


VI 


IKDBX. 


PAttB. 

Bzecntive  Commf  ttee,  proceediiifi:8  of,  for  18T1— 
report  for  1871 : 
Committee  on    the    Singleton  claim  ap- 
pointed   16 

OulhAm  and  Scott  get  leaye  of  abaenoe 16 

DrhlD  age  petit  on 17 

Petition  uf  mannfactarers 17 

President  made  Chairman  of  Committee  of 

ArranEemems 18 

Auditing    Committee    granted  additional 

powers 18 

Action  on  French  Merinoe  18 

Pola [id-China  ^nbstitated  for  Magie 19 

Five  minntes  allowed  to  speakers 19 

Committee  on  farma  i^ipolDted 19 

Keport  on  the  Singleton  claim 90 

B?-L8we  of  Idst  Board 80 

Passes  to  be  obtained  bj 90 

Committee  on  Printing. SI 

LegislatiTe  Farmers'  Club  to  haye  use  or 

room*4 21 

Executive  Committee  met  at  Da  Qaoin  Fair, 

Sept.  28,  1871 «1 

The  8  de  show  qnestion 91 

The  w»ter  qaest  on 93 

Resolution  on  count  j  exhlbitimis 9i 

AyrshtiestobeliOtbH 92 

Sleeping  car  on  grounds 28 

Altei  cation  between  night  police  and  tres- 
passers  28 

Gen.  Siiigleton's  case xi 

Coounlttee  appointed  on  same zi 

Last  meeting  ot  111  nuis  btate  Agricultural 

Sociei  J,  Springfield,  Jan.  9, 18/9 zl 

President  Bniwu  In  chair    xi 

Minutes  read  and  approred xi 

The   Comniit.ee    on  Singleton's    claim- 
report xi 

Communication  fh)m  L>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture  xi 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  organized 

underthelaw xii 

A  committee  of  five  appointed  to  prepare 

Bj-Liws xii 

Locatiou  of  Fair  1872|  postpoi  ed xii 

The  Du  Quoin  Di>trtct  Pair  Association  re 

leased  irom  cootract xii 

Report  of  LoftislatiTe  Committee  on  Public 

Buildings  and  Grounds  read xii 

Com  noil  I  ee  appointed  to  select  rooms  Tor 
Agricultural  Board    in    the  new   Sta.e 

Hunso xii 

Mr.  Gillham  reports  from  Committee  en  By- 
Law  ■« xl>i 

Bt  port  received  and  committee  discharged.xiii 

Comm'tiee  of  the  Whole  on  fiy-lAws ziil 

Codu  of  Bf-L^ws  adopted  for  the  gorem- 

meut  of  the  S  ate  Board  of  Agriculture.. xiii 
An  additional  section  relative  to  reports 

from  County  Agriculluial  Boards ziil 

Termination  of  the  existence  of  Illinois 
State  Agricultural  Society xlii 

Fair  of  1868  held  at  Sprlnfirileld 917 

1864  *•     Springfield 918 

1865  '*     Chicago 291 

1866  **     Aliou 993 

1867  **     Peoria 226 

1858       •*     Centraila 927 

1839       **     Freeport 230 

1860       *'     Ja  It-onvUle 233 

18«1       •*     Chicago 9^ 

18tt2  not  held  at  Peoria 237 

1868  held  at  Decatur 939 

18rt4       *«     Decatur 940 

1865  "  Chcago 944 

1866  **  Chicago  246 

18HT  *'  Qjincf 919 

lb68  **  Quincy 260 

1869  «♦  Decwur 268 

1870  "  Decutur 264 

1871  "  DuQuoin 21 

Fairs,  Stote: 

Receipts  and  premiums  paid,  1868-64 919 

;*  **  **     1866-66  928 

**  **  **     18W-6i 998 
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Fairs,  State:  ^^ 

Receipts  and  premiums  paid,  18S9-60 SI 

f«     1861^89 W 

186MM M 

1865  «6 yS 

11*67-68 W 

1869-70 » 

1871 T 

Fair  of  1871: 

Propoaals  for. » 

Location  of i* 

Holding  of M 

Fair  of  1871 : 

Premiums  awarded  at > 

Farms: 

i'ommitteeon,  for  1871 l* 

Fawkes'  sream  plow : 

Awa  db  and  reports  on 99B»  980,ni,B» 

Fees,  admiss  on  at  Faiis: 

For  Fair  of  1868 W 

*'  **     1H64... *• 

"  "     1867 ^ 

Fisher,  8.  D.,  Vice-President  8th  District,  1871 
and  1879: 

Elected  for  1871  and  1872 » 

Superintendent  of  Furaire,  1871 • 

On  Committee  on  Treasury J 

On  Committee  on  Farms.^ » 

On  Singleton  (Jommittee  * 

Present  at  naeeUug  of  Bxecniive  Conodt- 

tee 1,4, 7,  9, 10, 16, «.» 

Flag?,  W.  C. : 

Premiums  awarded  on  essays *i 

Essay  on  preparation  and  management  of  s 

fruit  larm  m  IJinoLs * 

B-say  on  the  principles  and  plans  of  Isad- 

SCI pe  gardening.  ..  il^ 

Flax,  eesay  on  the  cultivation  and  manufartaw 

of,  by  J.  H.  McConnell • 

Francia,  Simeon: 

Appointed  Secretary  pro  tem,  18S9 »• 

Ekcted  Secretary  lor  yetrs  1859  and  1854  ...tu 

Re-elected    "  '^        l865ano  ise6...fl0 

••  **  **  1867  and  1856..  ■« 

**  '«  **         1850  and  1810... ti9 

Removed  from  State w 

Freeport,  Fair  he  id  at  lor  year  186» w 

Fry,  Smith : 

Delegate  to  Convention  1863    Stt 

Elected  Vice-l*!  esident  4Ui  District  (or  1853 

and  1S&4. . .. . 911 

Re-elected  for  '1861$  and  1866. .'!'.  I .'.'.'.!!  i! '..  .M 

Pre6euted  with  tcsiiiiiOntal 91 

Funk,  H  ,  awarded  premium  on  N<Hton  wine. .  6 
Fulton  C  uotv  Agricultural  Society,  report  of 

for  year  1871 • 

Franklin  Coun^  Agricultural  Sodaty,  repgil  of 

forvearl871 1» 

Franklin  County  Union  Ifair  hdd  at  DuQboIb, 
report  of  for  1870 1» 

Galusha,  O.  B  :  ^ 

Superintendent  Class  H,  1869 ta 

Elected  Vice-Piesldent  6  h  DiHrtct  1886  sad 

1866 M 

Executive  Committee 9li 

Superiutendent  Claas  H,  1865 J0 

<  t  *  *     B  1866  .  10 

Re-elected  for  1867  and  1868  ..'.'!.'  I !  *. .'  * *. '.  .* ! .  M 

Superiutendent  Clus  H,  1867 M 

'*     U,18d8 •* 

Garland,  A.  M.,  Secretary : 

Elected  far  1871  and  1879 W 

Committee  on  room ^ 

Salary  fixed 15 

Present  aa  Secretary  and  member  Bxeca- 
tive  i'ommitiee  at  aO  meetings  l871,fhMaltoM 

Gniham,  D.  B.,  Vice-Presideut  1^  District: 

Elected  for  1867  and  1866  HI 

Marshal  of  Ring I*$ 

Re-elected  forT869  and  1870 «S 

General  Superintendent  of  GrouiKia,  1869  ..Vt 
"  ••  1879.  W 

Re-elected  for  1871  and  1879..... JM 

Granted  leave  of  abeence • 

Oanerai  Sttparinfndant  of  Qwwmda,  1871,  .♦  t 
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QflOMB.  D.  B.,  Vice-President  ISth  Diftriet: 

Od  draloace  bUJ 8,9 

On  Oonumttee  on  Obituary  of  D.  D.  Sham- 

w»7 10 

On  Room  Oommlttee 11 

Xftc>'n  Oonnty  account  referred  to 16 

Loareoi  absence  granted 16 

Procares  nse  of  room  for  Fanners'  Clnb  —  81 
Present  at  meetlngB  of  ExecntiTe  Com- 
mittee  8,11,14,91,  M,a 

Gcdtra,  M.  C,  Ylce-President  10th  Distnct,  1871 
and  187S: 
Qeoeral  Soperlntendent  Oronnds,  1865  and 

18M «49 

Geoenl  Snperintendent  Grounds,  1867  and 
Igljg  ^ .,,....248 

Takes  place  of  Mr.'  Bmery.'  .* ! '.  *.  *.  *.  /. '. '. '.'. '. '. '.  *  !«49 
JBlt^ted  V  oe-President  for  10th  District,  1880 

and  1870 «5S 

Saptrlntendent  CIam  F,  18A0 909 

•♦    P.  sect.  1, 1870 268 

Re-elected  for  1871  and  1879 9M 

On  Committee  on  President's  address. . .  8  to  6 

Baperintendent  Class  F,  sec.  1, 1871 7 

On  i^rraaarer's  Committee • 

On  Singleton  Committee 19 

On  Commit!  ee  of  Arranirements 19 

Present  at  meetings  of  BxecntlTeCommiu 

lee 1,8,4.6,9.10,  10,  1!\91,  98 

Orondj  I'onntj  Agricnltnral  Society,  report  oi 
foryearl871 ItB 

Haneock  Coonty  Joint  Stock  Agrlcaltnral  So- 
ciety: 
Report  of  U>t  year  1871 IM 

Hardin  Coanty  AsT'Coltnral  Society: 

Report  of  for  year  1871 160 

Henrr  Connty  Agricaltnral  Society: 

Report  or  loryear  1871 167 

Herring  on,  James— Vice-President  2d  district: 

Sleeted  for  1871  ana  1879..  ..964 

Sap  rintendent  of  Clashes  O  and  S,  1871. ...    7 

On  Farm  (Committee,  1871 19 

Present  at  Meetings  of  ICxecative  Commit- 
tee      1,4,9,11,14,1«,18,90,99 

HUttard  Q.  W.,  awarded preminm^  on  cider...  69 

History  of  liiinols  State  Agricnltoral  Society..  .918 

IDhiols  State  Swlne-BreeJers'  Association: 

Report  Of  proceedings 850 

Fiist  Annual  MeeUiUf,  1870 852 

Second  Annual  meeting,  1871 WO 

Tblid  A nnnal  Meeting,  in79 389 

list  o<  Awards  made  at  National  Swine  Ex- 
position  874 

IDiaott  State  Agricoltnral  Society— condensed 

history  of,  fh>m  the  year  1838  to  1879  .912,965 
nUnols  Smitary  Comminlon  admitted  to  Deca- 
tnr  Fair  Grounds,  1864 940 

Jackson  Connty  Union  Fair,  held  at  DnQnoln— 
report  of  fbr  year  1870 188 

Jack  onrtile: 

Fair  held  at  during  year  186'^ 938 

Jssp^r  Conotv  igrlcoliural  Society: 

Repott  ot,  (br  year  1871 157 

Jelbrson  Coonir  Agcicaltural  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  187i 159 

JoDiTiess  Ci'ttntf  Agricultural  Society: 

Re^rtof,  for  year  187L 160 

Johoa  Dr.  H.  C— 

0elegate  to  Conrention,  1863 916 

Commit' ee  on  (Tharier 916 

SuperiDtendent  of  Department  10  and  12,  at 

Pair,  1883 917 

XTected  President  for  1866  and  1866 990 

Prealclea  at  meetings  of  Bxecative  Commit- 
tee  290,921,928 

Snperintendent  Class  A,  1860 939 

Bodrdof  Connoe'ors  234 

At  Douglas  mretiug 9^)5 

B^ard  of  Coantelors S49 

Appointed  Catile  Commissioner 944 

Cane  Coonty  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  oi;  foryear  1671 161 


PAOB. 

B[nox  County  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  1871 165 

Eennlcott,  J.  A.,  Dr.— 

Delegate  to  Convention,  1863 915 

Superiutendent  of  Department  7,  Fair  1868.917 

Appointed  Corresponding  Secretary 91f 

Elected  "  "  990 

Saperinrendent  Class  H,  1801 985 

At  I)ouglas  Me-tiog,  1861 986 

E^le,  Dr.  Wm.,  ex-PresIdent — 

Elected  Vice-President  Seventh  District  for 

1857  and  1868 994 

Superintendent  of  Class  1. 1867 996 

u  **      I  1858  997 

Re-e1ecfod  Vice-President!  l^snd  i8fib'.!'..999 
Superintendent  of  Class  F.  1860  and  1860. .  .999 
Re-elected  Vlce-PreMd^nt  for  1861  and  1869..988 
Snperintendent  of  Class  F,  1861  and  1869 . .  .935 
Resolutions  on  death  of  Stephen  A  Douglas  966 
Holds  over  as  Vice-Prerident,  Seventh  Dis- 

ti  let  for  1868  ana  1864 998 

Saoeriutendent Class  F.  186* .....988 

Elected  Vice-President  for  1867  and  1868. . .  .946 

On  Re  eption  Committee,  1867 948 

On  Farm  C  'mnoittee,  186S 949 

Superintendent  Class  F,  1868. 249 

E  ected  President  for  1869  and  1870 950 

Presldef  at  Convention  of  Delegates,  1870.  .954 

On  Committee  of  Reception T 

On  Committee  ot  Arrangements,  1871 19 

Pre-'ent  as  President  a>  meetings  of  Fxecu- 

tive  Committee,  1860  and  1870 969,958,964 

Present  as  ex-President  nt  me»'t*ng8  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  I8r.... 1,4.6,8,9,10, 11, 14 

[15,16,18,90,29,98 

LaSalle  Coxmty  Agricnltnral  Society: 

Report  ofi  for  yeir  1871.  165 

Lawrence  County  Agricnltnral  Society: 

Report  of,  for  year  1871 166 

Lee  County  Agricoitural  Society: 

Report  of,  f)r  year  1871. 166 

Logan  Coimiy  Agricultural  Society: 

Report  oft  for  y»'ar  1871 16T 

Lamb,  w .  S  ,  awarded  premium  on  vinegar. ....  61 
Laws,  Ag  icnltural: 

An  Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  1 

An  act  to  amend  a  general  act,  etc.,  for  Im- 
proving the  br^^eos  of  domestic  animals.. 287 

An  act  authorizing  agricultural  societies  to 
sell,  excbange,  dispose  of  and  convey 
lards 980 

An  act  to  appropriate  moneys  In  aid  of  the 
State  Board*>f  Agriculture,  and  the  Connty 
Agricultural  Boards 989 

An  act  to  prohibit  doniest'c  animals  fh)m 
mnnlngat  larg^  in  this  Sure 990 

An  act  to  prevent  male  an'mals  fh>m  run- 
ning at  l^rge.  and  for  their  restraint 991 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  em  itled  "an  act  for 
the  p'-eveodon  of  cruelty  to  animals** 299 

An  act  to  eoforce  act  in  regard  to  cruelty  to 
animals 298 

An  act  concerning  Canada  thistles 996 

An  act  tu  prohibit  persons  irom  hunting 
within  the  Incloiures  of  others,  without 
leave 996 

An  act  in  regard  to  marks  and  brands 997 

An  act  In  regard  to  roads  and  bridges 298 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
drains,  di  cbt- s,  levees  and  other  worka     821 

An  act  concerning  drovers 881 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  Uie 
righi  of  eminent  domain 888 

An  act  for  the  prntectlon  3t  farmers,  Arult 
growers  audi  a  ceaeis 886 

Aoactln  relation  to  warebousing  and  In- 
spection of  grain 887 

Lee,  Graham : 

Elected  Vicr-President  4(h  District,  1865 
and  1866 241 

Execn  Ive  Committee 249 

Superintendent  of  dass  C,  1865 948 

*'     C,  1886 245 

Re-elected  for  1867  and  1868 247 


FAOB. 

Lea,  Ontltiiii: 

Snperfaiteiidont  CImsO,  1867 t48 

**  **     0,1868 S4» 

Reports  on  woolsooorliks 849 

On  Faim  Oomminea,  1868 S49 

Be-elected  for  I8(i0  and  1870.... S61 

Snporlntendent  OlanO,  1868 86ft 

**  *•    Cmi<IB,J8T0 868 

Ll«t  of  offlcors  of  Bzecotlre  Oommittee  flrom 
the  year  18.^8  to  the  year  18T9.   Sao  Bxeoailrd 
Oonunltlee  uui  offloen. 
List  of  officers  of  Execativo  Comniittoo  for  the 

years  1871  and  1878 864 

lX>ts  of  Superintendents  of  Departments  from 
the  years  1868  to  li57L    Bee  B^attments,  8ii>- 
perintendents  ot 
LUi  (if  Sapedntcndents  of  Departments  for  the 
FaLrof  1871 7 

Macoupin  County  Affrkallnral  Society,  report 

of  lor  Tear  1871 168 

Mastac  County  Valr  Association,  report  of  for 

year  1871 168 

McDoDoachCoanty  Agrlenltoral  Sodety,  report 

for  year  1871 170 

Menard  Connty  Agrienltnral  Society,  report  for 

year  1871 171 

Mongomery  Ooanty  Agricaltoral  Society,  re* 

port  for  year  1871. 180 

Morsan  County  Agrienltnral  Society,  report  for 

year  1871 180 

Moultrie  County  Agricultural  Society,   report 

for  year  1871 181 

Manufactures  in  Illinois.    Bssay  cm  by  J.  T. 

Dwyer 86 

MaDUiAaure  of  flax.    Etsay  on  by  J.  H.  McCon- 

ndl S9 

Manufacture  of  soap.  Essay  on  by  J.  T.  Dwyer.  186 
Maury.  Ll^ut  M.  F.,  proposes  to  use  the  tele- 

jgrapn 888 

Mallow,  Indian: 

J.  H.  McOonneirs  fiber,  report  of  Commit- 

tte  on 68 

McConnell,  A.  B. : 

Delej^ate  to  ConTsntion,  18S8 816 

Superintendent  <  f  Departmeot^-ponltry. . .  .818 
Electrd  Vice-President  6th  District,   1967 

and  1868 2f4 

Superintendent  Class  C,  D  and  E,  1867 885 

'*  '*  B,1868 887 

Re-elected  Vice-President,  i861  an  1 1888  . .  .888 

Superintendent  Class  O,  D  and  B,  1861 883 

At  Douglas  meetinsr 835 

Superinteudent  Class  C,  D  and  B,  1868 887 

Holds  orer  for  1868  and  18**4 838 

Supei  intendent  Class  C.  D  and  B,  1868 888 

Elected  President  for  1866  and  1866 840 

Execntiye  Committee 848 

Re-elected  President  for  1867  and  1866 846 

Bx-Fresid^t  1869  and  1870 851 

McConndl,  J.  H. : 

Report  of  special  committee  on  the  lodian 

Mallow  Fiber 68 

Awarded  premium  fbr  essav  on  the  cuUiva- 

tion  and  manufacture  of  flax. 61 

Bssay  on  the  cultiTation  and  manufacture 

of  flax 88 

Meetings  of  Bxecntlye   Committee  ftx>m  the 
year  1868  to  1871.    See  ExecutiTO  Committee, 
when  and  where  meetings  were  held. 
Meetings  of  Bxecutlre  Committee  tot  the  years 
1871  and  1878: 

At  Springfield,  January  10, 1871 1 

At  hpriugfieid,  February  88, 1871 10 

At  Dn  Quoin,  September  85, 1871 81 

Mttksicknees,  Dr.  Battsonon 4 

MbilT,  G.  W. : 

Elected  l^re-President  for  8th  District  for 

1866  and  1866 841 

Bxecutlre  Committee 848 

Superintendent  Class  H,  1866 843 

**    H,]866 846 

Re-elected  for  1867  andl868 847 

Resigned S49 

pupwintendfuiCliwi  Ianai*,l8«Ttt»....-80 ' 
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Mms,  Uriel: 

Delegate  to  Conventloii,  1808 tl6 

Sup^lntendent  of  Department,  cattle 818 

**  '*  18  

plowing  match,  1886 888 

««  '  ««  ^    It        1857 t|5 

<(  ft  n        1858         .887 

Elected  Vice-President  11th   District^ 'i88r 

andl868 

Superintendent  Class  D  ani  B,  1887 848 

'<     DandB,1868 818 

Miscellaneous  awards  for  Fair  1871 08 

Moriot,  O.,  awaided  premiums  on  wines 69 

Murray .  Bronson : 

Delegate  to  Conrention,  1668 Slh 

Blected  Corresponding  Secretary. 816 

Snperin'endent  Depaitment  11,  Fair  1858... 817 

Bedgned 819 

Names  of  members  of  OouTentlon  1858,  at  o^ 
ganization  of  Illinois  State  Agricultural  So> 
ciety r. 811 

Names  of  first  members  of  Illinois  State  Agri- 
cultural Society «» 

Nam  s  of  members  of  BxecntiTe  Committee. 
See  BxecatlTO  Committee  and  officers. 

Names  of  members  of  Bxecutive  Committee 
and  officers  elected  for  the  yeare  1871  and 
1878 854 

Names  of  Sup(*rintecdents  of  Departmenta.  See 
Departmerits,  Superintendents  or. 

Names  of  Superintendents  of  Departments  for 
the  Fair  of  1871 7 

Osbum,  Hawkins  8. : 

Blected  Vice-President  9th  District 894 

Superintendent  Class  G,  1867 

**  '*    O,  1868 

Re-elected  Vice-Prealdent  9th  District,  1869 

andl860 

Superintendeat  Class  G,  1860 889 

'•  ••    G,  18H0 -880 

Re-elect(*d  Vice-President,  1861  and  1868 

Superintendeni  Class  Q,  1861 

At  Dooglas  meeting S36 

SnperiDtendent  Class  G,  1868 pa 

Holds  over  for  1868  HDd  1864 888 

Superintendent  Closs  G,  1868 886 

Reelected  for  1865  and  1866 941 

Bxecutiye  Committee 948 

SuperiniendentcfClassG,  1H65 848 

"  ♦♦      G,  1866 845 

Re-elected  for  1867  and  1868 848 

Superintendent  Class  0, 1^67 948 

'*  **     G,1868 949 

Deceased tfO 

Ottawa,  applicant  for  Fairs  of  1871  and  isn 18 


Parker,  Dyas  T.,  Vice-President  ISth  District: 

E 'acted  Marshal 

Elected   by  Board  Vice-President  for  1869 

and  1870 

Superintendent  Class  0, 1869 

Marshal  of  Rug,  l8to...« 

Re  elected  1871  and  1878 

Snperintoncieui  Class  G.  1871. 7 

Present  at  Meetings  or  ExecotWe  Commit- 
tee  1,4,8,10,18,15,16,18,89,88 

Pearcy,  A.  J. : 

Elected  Vice-President  for  Eleyenth  District, 

1865  and  1866 M 

Bxecntlye  Committee 9<9 

Superint'*ndent  Class  M,  1865 %a 

"      P,1866 945 

Deceased 

Peoria: 

Fair  held  at^  1857 

Couu'y  Agrlculiund  Society  presented  with 

slWercup 

Peoria  Fair  of  1S68.  not  held 887 

Peoila  County  Agricultural  and  Medianlcal  A»- 

sodation,  report  of  forTeari871 186 

Perry  Conn  y  Agricultural  Society,  report  of  for 
7W1871 , , m 
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OblinaiTof  Mr,  Shumwar » 
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PreHai  at  me«cuii:i  oT  B^ecnclte  CofamlU 
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otVogatabU  andGardanSMdi" 

Saline  Canu^  Aflricillaral  Bodetr,  nport  oi; 
lor  r«»r  ISJi 191 


Schujier  Coaotr  Arrl< 


aiarK 

foryeai  18T1 iw 

Bt.  CUlr  OoDntj  AgneaUnral  and  Mecbulol 

Aaaool  tlou,,repor  of;  far  jur  ISII ID 

Sbeloy  OaantT  Allien. iDnl  Suolety.  raporlor, 

f,H  Tear  1871 m 

ity  Agncaltinal  Society,  tt^poit 
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OommlUa  DnobltnuiF  at  li,  O,  aaatawtj..  10  t 

CommUieBonR  om lu  ' 

Oammlit^r  03  Qeoeral  ainfleloD'a  Qrlef- 

«nce 10 

Ooramlttecon  RaQroid  onutf U 

Oammlllos  on  J.  H.  UcCoiin*  Ve  Flb«r~lD- 


Bsjn^da,  John  P.,  Vice-Prn.deni  Stale  at  larga ; 
flnperlo'endeni  oT  I'lua  N,  Hl.nllancoiiB, 

hiriBR iM 

Oenenl  Siiperlnt«ndr>nt  of  Qroiinda.   Fair 

IBM asv, 

Elected  b>  Board  OurreapoLdlni  Sacntinrj  .ESi  I 


Pascal  P.  Enoa,  rcgordlne  13i> 

Rnlgiied 

Brouaou  Murray,  corresp..  ISR 

SimeoBPmocK  lecord&K 

" "irtaj.reelgnsf..,.. 


Sr.  J< 


L  Kexnl. 


il8 

aodSililM 


Jir,  John  «.  KeanicotL  coiTBsp.   iMi 
Simeon  Prancli,  racorolog,  ln»  miL 
Blmaan  PrviciB,  oorresp.,  iS51  and  iiv^....*** 
Philip  Wairer,  nKacdmi,  lUIaDi  l9sa....tM 

John  Oook,  recording,  leJH  nod  ISM  ttl 

ShueoD  Pnnda.  coneap.,  IKW  uJ  ISM tn 

JohnP.  Raynrtldioornap.,  1M0 .    Ml 

J.<hn  P.  Reynolda,  ooireiti.,  13S1  and  ISSl.  .Wt 

Joba  Cook,  reeotdlDf,  ISSI  kod  ISS' 3M 

JdUdP.  Raynolde,  holdiovT,  ISttnndlSM  US 
John  P.  Reynolda,  IM^  and  1«M «1 


BDiierlnundHnlorClaM  K,  ti 
Re-elKiled  Vloe-Pna'i,  IBM  :ii 
SapsrlDteadentClaaak.  ISW. 
Re-elecied  Tic  -P.e^'t,  ISn  a 


.,  I«F7  and  IK§.n4 


Letter   from,    napeciii'g  clalu  of  Ad*<ii( 

Cuunly  ApricuU  11  al  Society U 

Sptar^,  John  B. : 

Blecled  Vice-Prw'imh  Dill.,  18CTandlB88..Ma 
iiuparlnteDdant  Olau  B,  IWT Mt 


IHDBX. 


Spetn,  John  fl. : 

IU-el6cted  for  1800  and  1879 


PA«B. 


nperinteiideDt  0Jm8  B,  ISM t»8 

"  •»     1870 — 


Springfield: 

Fain  h«ld  St,  diringyMT  1951 S18 

•«       "  "       "    18M SSI 

Steam  Plow,  Fawkee': 

Exhibited  at  OentraUa  Fair,  1808 SS8 

Soeietr  preeenti  Fawkea  with  $600 SS8 

Bxblblted  at  Freepoit,  before  committee  of 

expert*,  18» S80 

SoctetT  loaoa  Fawkea  $1000 SIO 

Exhibited  at  Chicago,  before  the  BxecntlTe 
Committee,  who  report  nnfiiTortbij,  18S9.S31 

Society  preeent  Fawie^  wltn  $1500 281 

Final  report  on  same  at  JacksonTlIle  Fair.  .S88 

Saperlntendente  of  Departments  at  Fairs  for 
toe  Tears— 

1888 S17 

1854 «18 

1855 SSO 

1806 SS2 

1807 SS5 

1808 S«7 

1858 S» 

1800 ...» S30 

18ttl S80 

180S S87 

1868 SI8 

1864 SIO 

1865 S48 

1806 S46 

186T S48 

1803 S48 

18ti9 S51 

1870 S5S 

1871 T 

Swine  Breed  ^rs*  Association  of  Illinois : 

Proceedings  of 800 

Taylor,  John  O. : 

■leered  Ylc<wPresldent  sereDth  District  for 

1869  and  1870 SOI 

Snperinteadent  Cia^s  D  and  B,  1809 SOS 

**  D,  1870...    SOS 

Tasewell  Coantj  Agrlcnltaral  Society: 

Keportof,  for  year  1871 SOI 

Trea-^orers,  since  organlsatiea  of  Society: 

E.N.l'oweU,  1888  and  1854 S16 

John  W.Uiama,  1805  and  1800 SSO 

«*  re-elected  185T  aad  18:^. . .  .SS4 

John  W.  Bonn,  1800  and  1860 SS9 

1801an(1186S S84 

1865  and  1864 S88 

1866  and  1866 Sll 

1867  andl868 S48 

*•  1869  and  1870 SOS 

*•  1871aAdl87S S04 

Treasnr^r^  report  for  ttie  year  1871.. ▼ 

Toner,  J.  B.,  Professor : 

Delegate  to  C  tnyentioD,  1808 S15 

On  committee  to  draft  aaii  ess S16 

Address  by— '*0n  the  Bdocatlon  of  Ameri- 
can Fa'mers" S66 

On  Com.  McConnelPs  Indian  Mallow  fibre . .  68 

Union  Fair  Association : 

Franklin,  Williamson,  Jackson,  Perry  and 
Randulph  counties 188 


•i 


Union  County  Agrlcnltnral  Sodstjs 
Report  or,  for  1871 


VanBpps,  Wm.  H.: 

mected  Vice-President  Sd  District 

Soperlntendent  Class  K,  1859 

'*  '*     K  1860 

Blected  Presideat,  1861  and  1869' 


At  Douglas  Meeting. S3i 

Holds  orer  as  President,  1863  and  1864 S08 


Bzeeottve  Com  n  Ittee  _ 

Bx-Pr<>sideoi,  1867  and  1808 Sff 

Reception  Commtt^e,  1867  and  1868 918 

Soperinteodent  of  Bqaeetriaolam,  1868 SOS 

yermluon  Coonty  Agrlcnitoral  and  Mechaaioal 
Association: 
Reportof,  for  1871 SOS 

Vinegar,  premium  awarded  on tl 

Vlttom,  D.  W.,  Jr. : 

Blected  Y tce-Presldent  9th  District,  fbr  18n 

and  187S SB4 

Soperlntendent  Class  D,  1871 7 

Committee  on  Farms 19 

On  Singleton  Committee    90 

Preeent  at  meetings  of  BxecutlTe  Commit- 
tee  1,4,9,10,14,15,90^91.88 

Wayne  Conu'y  Agricultural  Society: 
Aeportot  for  ye-ir  1871 

Woodford  County  Agrlcoitural  S  idety: 
Report  of,  for  year  1871 

Whiteside  County  Agricultural  Socie^ 

Report  of.  for  year  1871 JOS 

WUlianason  Oa  Union  Fair,  held  at  Dn  Quoin : 
Report  of,  for  1870 188 

Webster,  C.  W.: 

Vloe-Presldent  11th  Dist.,  fbr  18n  and  18T1.SM 
De  egate  to  Convention  to  orfanize  Society  .S18 

Secretary  at  organisation  of  Sode^ S16 

B  acted  Vice-President  Ibr  8th  Dlstrlc^  tor 

1809andl8O4 tlS 

Superintendent  of  Department  %  Fair  ISSi.tlT 

*'  Horses,  1804.  SIS 

Re-elected  for  1809  and  1806  ^^ 


Superintendent  of  Department  Horses>1855 


Blected  President  for  1857  and  1808 

Presides  at  meetings  of  Bxecnttve  Coaa- 

mlttee 9S4,  1 

Superintendent  Class  B,  1809 

Board  of  Counselors 

At  Donglss  Meeting 

Superintendent  Claas  3^  1868 

Boird  of  Counselors S# 

Blectel  Tice-Pre^dent  11th  District,  1869 

and  1870 959 

Superintendent  (Haas  K,  1808  and  1870 SOS 

Re-elected  for  18n  and  187S SM 

Committee  on  President's  Addreas ^6 

Superintendent  Cl.<iss  K,  1871 T 

On  Committee  of  Reception    T 

On  Committee  of  Arrangements 19 

Present  at  meeiiogs  of  Bxecutive  Commit* 

_      tee.... 1,  8,  0,  6,  9, 11^14, 16, 19, SI,  98 

Wioes,  m«miams  awarded  on,  at  winter  Meet- 
ing. Is70 61 

Woods,  Seneca: 

Premiums  awarded  on  Applea  at  Wlntv 
Meeting T!? m 


Bl 


FOURTH  AMUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 


BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 


Of  TBI 


ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  DMVEBSITT 


FOB  THE  TEAR  1870-1. 


^  Th*  grtat  ftdTantage  of  directing  education  towirdi  the  pnnnits  and  oecnpetionB  of  the 
pec^le,  infteed  of  wieting  it  on  dismal  Terbaliam,  ia  that  while  it  dcTatoa  the  indlTidoal,  it 
at  the  tame  time  gifea  leoarily  fbr  the  fbtnre  proiperity  of  the  nation.** — Ljf<m  Ftoj/foMr^ 
AdArtm  OH  BAtcalion. 


'*That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  edncation,  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his 
hodj  is  the  ready  senrant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a 
mechanism,  it  is  capable  of:  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
•qoal  strength,  and  fai  smooth  working  order:  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any 
kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind:  whose  mind 
is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her 
operations:  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are 
trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  rigorous  will,  the  serrant  of  a  tender  conscience:  who  has 
I«amed  to  lore  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect 
oiliers  as  himself.**— J7iix%,  mi  a  Liberal 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


L 

JkicMlMW.— Tbe  Regent,  Pickrell,  Brofwn,  Cobb,  Goltra,  Lawrenoo,  Griggs,  Pearaoo,  dm- 


IL 
^«dUiif.— lAwrenoe,  Wright,  BlAokbum,  Galosha,  MahaiL 

m. 

.^incMM. — Cobb,  Hajes,  Origgi,  Bowea,  Soroggt. 

IV. 

jniemify  and  ^ifM^,— Begent,  Bateman,  Pickard,  HajM,  Slade,  Edwards. 

AgrimOktrcA  2XyMir«ii«U.— Piokrell,  Blaokbum,  D.  A.  Brown,  Harrington,  Soott 

VL 
MTorHeultmmi  Dtpttrtmmd,^A.  M.  Brown,  Pullen,  Oalosha,  Wri^t,  Edwards, 

vn. 

MdUary  DeparimmU, — ^Brayman,  Anderson,  Soroggs,  Wright,  D.  A.  Brown. 

vin. 

Mtekamed  DtpaHmmU. — ^Pearson,  Greenleai^  Bowen,  Harrington,  Goltra. 

EC 
SuUdimgt  and  G'rotimb.— Goltra,  Van  Osdel,  Gonning^iam,  Greenlea^  Soott 

X. 
LOkrwry  qftd  Ca&iiMC— Batsman,  Blade,  Griggs,  Pollen,  Van  OsdeL 

XL 
B^Lofm  and  RuU$, — ^Mahan,  Pickard,  Anderson. 

xn. 

Stmte^/  At  InHityHon     Pickard,  Blade,  D.  A.  Brown. 


'  rf     I 


OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


How.  JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  LL.D., 


HoH.  WILLARD  0.  FLAGG, 

ocnmaFoiiDiiio  aMBRAKr. 

Pbofmsob  EDWARD  SNYDER, 
JOHN  W.  BUNK,  Esq., 

TBIISUBBR. 


MEMBBR8  EX-OFFICIO. 

Hon.  JOHN  M.  PALMER,  Governor. 
Hon.  NEWTON  BATEMAN,  LL.D.,  SupH  of  Publio  Inst. 
DAVID  A.  BROWN,  President  State  Agricultural  Society. 
JOHN  M.  GREGORY,  LL.D.,  Hegent  of  Dhivereity. 


MEMBERS  APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  AND  SENATE 


Anderson  W.  B 

BUckbnni,  Alexander 

Brsyman,  Mtson 

Bowen,G.8 

Brown,  A.  M 

CobbtBrnory 

Onniunehtm,  J.  O 

Bdwaroi,  Samael 

OelnehA,0.  B 

Ck>ltra,ll.  C 

Qreenteei;  L.  L 

Qilgg9,C.B 

Bamngton,  B.  B 

HeyeeTB.  S 

Jonneon,  John  8  . . . .. 

Lawrence,  L.  W 

HcMnrraj,  L.  B. 

SCaban,  laaae  8 

Pearson,  Jobn  M 

Plckard,J.L 

PiekreU,J.H 

Pollen,  Borden 

fleett,  Jamee  B 

Soroggfy  J.  W 

Blade,  James  P 

YanOedel,  J.  M 

Wacner,D.  O 

Wright,  Paol  B 


o*. 


nth  Oongreastonal.. 

9th  ** 

td  Grand  Dtrlston. 

Id  »* 

18th  Ooncresdonal. 

8d  Qrand  Dlrlslon., 

Id  •*  . 

6th  Ckmgresalonal. , 

5th  " 

10th  " 

Id  Qrand  Dirlflon., 

«d  " 

8th  Oongresslonal . 

Id  Orana  Division. 

4th  Congressional . 

Id  ** 

1st  Grand  DlTlslon 

lat  " 

13th  Oongresslenal . . 

Ut  «• 

Id  Grand  Dirlilon. 

1st  •* 

Tth  Congressional. 

M  Grand  DiTlalon. 

1st  " 

•d  •* 

Id  Congressional. 

1st  Grand  Dtnakm 


vovr  tnwiQB, 


Mt  Vernon...  ... 

Macomb 

Gniacy. 

Ohlcago 

VlUalUdge 

Kaokakee * 

Urbana 

UMolOe 

Morris 

JscksooTlllc 

Chicago 

Urbeoa 

Pontiac 

Chicago 

Warsaw 

BelTldere 

Billngham 

Centralia 

Godfrey 

Chicago 

Harrlstown 

CentraUa 

Champaign 

Champaign 

BelleTmeT. 

Chicago 

Shanaon 

Sooth  Pass. 


oomnnr. 


Jefbrson.... 
McDonoogh. 
Adams...... 

Coek 

Polsskl 

Kankakee.. 
Champaign . 

Boreao 

Grondy 

Morgan 

Cook 

Champaign. 
Liringston  . 

Cook 

Hancock.... 

Boone 

Bfflhigham.. 

Marion 

Madison.... 

Cook 

Macon 

Marten. 

Champaign. 
Chsmpaign. 

stcuST... 

Cook 

Carroll. 

UnloB. 


H 


187T 
18T6 
1871 

lan 
isrv 
i8n 
i8n 

1876 

isn 

1878 
1877 
18TI 
18n 
1*TI 
18T6 
1877 

isn 

18TS 
187T 
1871 
18n 
18TT 
187T 
18T8 
18fi 
18TI 

isn 


/ 


BOAED  OF  TRUSTEES. 


BY-LAWS,  AS  AMBNBBB  AND  REVISED. 


L    lUBTINQS  OF  THB  BOABD. 

8ioiM»  1.  An  aeetbigs  of  the  Board  of  Tniit««f  shall  ha  hold  at  tha  TTnlTanltj  hnUdliiffi  in 
Ohanpaign  aonsty,  and  a  m^Jarity  of  aD  the  Boaid  diall  eooitltiita  a  qiionuiL 

Sao.  1.   Tha  ammal  maetliig  shall  he  held  on  the  second  Taeadaj  lo  March. 

Sao.  t.  Spedal  meettnga  may  he  called,  whenerer  neoeasanr,  hj  the  Begent,  Corresponding  8ecr*> 
tary  or  any  ftra  uemhers  of  the  Board,  hy  mailing  to  each  member  of  the  Board,  or  personally  ser?)ag 
a  eopy  of  snch  eall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  provided,  that  In  each  notice  the  bnil* 
Bsas  to  be  atteadad  to  at  aodi  meeting  shall  be  q)eclfled. 

• 

IL    OBBBB  OF  BUSINB88. 


Smiow  1.   Tbeorderof  bnalnesa,  at  each  meeting  af  the  Board,  shall  ha: 

t   Beading  of  the  Scriptnie,  and  prayer. 

1   Calling  tha  roll  of  membara. 

I.   Beading,  correction  and  approral  of  minataa  of  laat  meetfiur- 

L  Baports  of  the  Bxecatiye  Committee  of  all  bnalneas  trasaactad  ahica  tha  laai  maetlag  of  tha 

^ — » 
0cara 

B.  Baeaptloa  and  oonaideiation  of  commnnicatlona. 

C  BapOTta  of  oAcani. 

f.  Baports  of  slaniling  eommlttaaa. 

&  BaporfesofQMeialcommtttaea. 

S.  UnllnlaiiBd  and  naw  bnatnsss 

m.   BULBS  or  DBBATB. 

SnoBoar  1.  In  diaensalon,  and  the  dlsposfflon  of  bnalneas,  tha  Board  Aall  ha  goiainad  hy  tha  par* 
Uamentary  mlaa  and  naagea  nanally  governing  dellberatlTe  bodiaa. 

Pr9vid§d^  That  erary  motion,  or  leaolation,  coatemplating  any  diabnraamant  (torn  the  fkmda  of  tha 
Ualfaisllj,  ahan  either  amaaate  from,  or  be  referred  to,  some  standing  cammittes^  before  final  actloa 


Sno.  S.   Brary  rasolntlan  offered,  shall  be  redneed  to  writing,  and  sent  to  the  Secretary*a  table. 
Saa.  8.    Ho  laemhar  shall  speak  more  than  tan  mlnntaa^  or  mora  than  twlce^  npoa  any  propoaltlo^ 
vtthOBt  tha  ecnsent  of  the  Board. 

IT.  0FFICBB8  AND  APP0INTES8  OF  THB  BOABD. 

TbeaiBeara  of  tha  Board  ahan  comrfst  of  tha  Bagant,  Traaanrer,  Oorraapondlng  Secretary,  and  Ba* 
sardlngSacfalarj;  and  the  Beard  BMiy,  fhn  ttaae  to  ttana^  appoint  anch  profeasora,  totora  or  Instno- 
sta,  aad  a«cli  nboidlaata  ofllaani  and  as^loyda,  aa  they  may  deaai  nsssasaiy  to  aany  oa  tha 


Y.    T8BM8  OF  OPFICB. 

Sionoir  1.  The  Regent  and  Treisnrer  shall  be  elected  at  each  biennial  neetfaif  ,  and  hold  iMr 
cAcei  for  two  yeari,  and  until  their  ancceasore  are  elected  and  qnalifled. 

8x0.  2.  The  Corresponding  and  Recording  SecreUrles  shall  be  e'ectedatthe  annnal  meetings  h< 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  antll  their  snccessors  are  elected  and  qnalifled. 

Sao.  8.  Professois,  and  other  officers  and  emp'oyds,  shall  be  appointed  ^t  such  time.  In  cvchBn* 
ner,  and  for  soch  term,  as  tbe  Board  shall,  by  resolation,  in  each  case,  direct,  aod  be  snhifaec  ts  » 
moral  at  the  pleatora  of  the  Board. 

YI.    DUTIES  OF  RBGBNT. 

SnonoK  1.   The  Regent  shall  be  the  Pr«sfdent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  all  the  several  fffto- 
nlties  of  the  UnlTersity ;  may  rote  on  all  qaestiucs  or  propositions  submitted  to  the  Board,  nad,  i 
•ailing  any  member  to  the  chair,  may  participate  in  debate. 

Sao.  9.  He  sball  be  the  chief  ezecatiTO  officer  of  the  Board,  and  ahall  see  that  the  ofders  and 
tions  of  the  Board  aie  carried  into  effect,  when  the  Board  shall  nut  otherwise  dtreci;  and  alM&lifei 
care  that  the  bylaws  and  regnlations  relating  to  the  dnties  of  sabordlnate  <^Ger8,  Instracion  sad  ii» 
dsnta,  are  faithfhlly  obserred. 

Sao.  I.  He  shall  be  tbe  Chairman  of  the  BzecntiTe  Committee,  and  as  snch  shall  report,  alsa* 
meeting  of  the  Board,  the  doings  of  the  Committee  since  the  last  se^on  of  the  Board. 

8x0.  4.  He  shall  also,  ss  Regent,  make  an  annnal  report  to  the  Board,  exhibiting  the  procrsai  mi 
eondition  of  the  seToral  departmmts  of  the  Univeiaitya  ihUh  such  sagge^ioni  sa  he  nuj  deam  acsdW 
for  their  improvement. 

Vn.    TRBA8URBB. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond,  with  approved  security,  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  tbonsand  dcBta. 
tfe  ihall  be  the  cuDtodlan  of  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  University,  except  snch  ss  an, 
by  law,  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  State,  and  of  the  land  scrip,  until  tbe  same  shall  b^  sold  or  iocauL 
He  ihall  invest  the  fhnds  of  tbe  University,  as  directed  by  the  Board,  and  he  shall  pay  no  money  oetif 
the  treasury,  except  upon  a  warrant  of  the  Reg  nt,  countersigned  by  the  Recording  Secretaxy  A 
•hall,  alro,  annnal  y,  and  oftener,  when  required,  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Board  of  all  reos^ 
and  disbursements,  since  making  his  last  report. 

Vm.    OORRBSPONDINa  SBORBTART. 

The  Correspondiog  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  indicated  and  required  by  the  act  crsatiBglii 
office.    He  shall  hold  his  office  in  the  University  building  as  soon  as  tiie  losUtutka  Is  opened. 

rZ.    RECORDING  SBCRBTART. 

Sxonoir  1.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  perform  the  duties  required  him  by  law,  sad  mpimTIj 
appertaining  to  his  office.  He  shall  ke^p  the  books  and  papers  b«longinK  to  his  oAca,  ai  lbs  ITsl««r> 
•ity  building,  at  Champaign,  and  the  same  shall  be  open  to  tbe  inspadion  of  any  mai 
or  officer  of  the  University.  He  shall  be  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  BxecutiTe  Coadnlttae,  aad,  m\ 
University  is  open,  reside  at  or  near  thereto. 

Sao.  9.   He  shall  countersign  all  warrants  on  the  Treasurer,  and  note  on  eadi  the  date  of  the* 
pt  the  Board  or  Sxocutlve  Oommitloo  aathorising  the  iasaingof  the  ssam, 

X.    SALARIBS. 

Tbe  salary  of  each  officer,  professor,  Iniftmctor  and  other  employd  of  the  Univeraity,  ihaU  bs 
by  resolution  at  tbe  time  the  appointment  is  made,  subject  to  alteration  in  the  dlacraiSoa  of  the  Bomd 
and  a  warrant  shall  be  drawn  for  the  same,  according  to  law,  on  the  Treaeuiar,  aa  the  same  ihalM 
due,  provided  there  are  funds  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  same. 

Salaries  shall  be  payable  qtiarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  April,  Joly,  Ootobor  toad  Janoaiy,  of 
year. 

XI.    DISABILITIBS  OF  MBMBBRS. 

Ho  Trustee^  eacapt  ••  provided  in  tlw  charter,  shall  Mselve  any  Mdary  or  eom 
•dtual  e^peases^  Ub  aervleea  as  an  officer,  or  whilea6flagimd«ranyappoiBtm*Blof  AsBoaid 
ahall  any  Tmaiee  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  with,  or  on  behalf  of;  the  Bo«rd: 
thia  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  of  the  present  ofllcers  or  appointees  cf  the  Board. 


XI 


xn.  BifAmsatQ  cmaanam. 


At  the  MMWil  neMtog,  the  ibtlowigg  rtiartlBg  nfiirtttfii  ihril  b»  •ppotetea  t 

I.  An  Kzecatlfe  Oonmittet,  coEstettaf  of  the  Btigtnt  aad  eight  meoihefs. 
jk   An  Anditfang  Ceanltlee.  of  flye  menbete. 

i.    A  linin—  OonmittM^  of  Ihre  memben. 
4.    Committee  on  FtciUiy  end  Stndj,  of  Begent  end  life  menben. 
8.    Oommlitee  on  Agricnltnrel  Department,  of  flre  members. 
C    Committee  on  Hortknlniral  Depattaent,  of  ftre  memben^ 

7.  Committee  on  Ifilltery  Depertmenr,  of  flye  members. 

8.  Committee  on  Mecbinicel  Department,  of  Ave  members, 
ft.    Committee  on  Bnllotngs  and  Gromids,  of  Ave  members. 

10.     Committee  on  Library  and  Cabinets,  of  flye  members. 

II.  Committee  on  Bj-Laws  and  Roles,  of  three  members. 

U.  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  lustiiatlon,  who  re  dnty  it  iball  be,  at  stated  times  fn  each  year, 
to  yislt  the  Uoiyer^ity,  and  examine  thorooghl/  into  the  method  of  teicblng  in  the  yarlons  departments, 
and  open  the  progress  of  the  students,  and  the  general  efllciencjr  of  the  discipline,  and  report  to  the 
Board  at  eaeh  meeting. 

zm.    BUnBS  OF  SXBCUTIVJB  OOMMITTBB. 

Bnenov  1.  The  Bxecatlye  Committee  shall  meet,  at  the  seat  of  the  College,  at  least  qaarterly,  and 
oftener  if  thejr  sball  i&nd  Itneceasar/,  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  neesssary  to  be  done  in  the 
yaeadun  of  the  Board. 

8bo.  8.  The  Bxeeatlye  Committee  shall,  for  tbe  pnrposes  ft>r  which  they  were  appointed,  possess  all 
the  powersof  the  Board  :  iVoe^ded,  That  they  shall  not  reylse  or  change  the  acts  of  the  Board,  nor  act 
npon  any  matters  referred  lo  any  committee  of  the  Board,  thit  may  be  entmsted  with  any  special 
bnsioess;  shall  not  pnrchafe  or  cell  real  estate,  nor  the  land  scrip,  nor  bonds  belongmg  to  the  Uniyer- 
flty,  wit  hoot  the  consent,  In  writing,  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  shaU  be 
itflctly  coi  fined  to  snch  business  as  cannot  be  left  till  the  anunil  meetings  of  the  Board. 

Bno  8.  The  Committee  shail  hold  their  ufflce  till  the  annual  meeting  next  after  their  appointment; 
and  they  shall  rabmit  the  mioutes  of  their  proceedings,  or  make  a  report  through  their  Chairman,  to 
eyery  meeting  of  the  Board,  of  all  their  t'-ansactions  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Sno  4.  Hpecial  meetings  of  the  Bzecuttye  Committee  may  be  called  in  the  same  manner  as  special 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

nV.    AUDITING  COHMITTSB. 

The  Auditing  Committee  shaB  examine  and  report  upon  all  accounts  of  the  Begent  and  the  T^eae- 
«rer,  aod  audit  all  accounts  refsrred  to  them  by  the  Board  or  Bxecutiye  Committee. 

XT.    FINANCX  COMHITTBB. 

Tbe  Finance  Committee  shall  haye  the  geueral  superylsion  of  the  financial  ailUrs  of  the  Unlyerslty, 
flubjeet  to  the  rules  and  control  of  tbe  Board.  They  i hall  make  to  the  Board,  at  the  annual  meetings,  a 
statement  of  the  eondltton  of  the  finances  of  the  Uniyeisity,  and  an  estimate  of  the  income  trom  aU 
sources,  and  of  its  necessary  and  probable  outlay  for  the  succeeding  year.  And  they  shall  i-eport  at  all 
other  mee:ings  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Bxecutiye  Commlitee,  whra  required,  and  shall  recommend 
sneh  measures  fbr  the  management  of  the  reyenues  as  they  may  think  best 


XTL    COMHITTBB  ON  FACXniTT  AND  COUBSB  OF  STTTDT. 

The  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study  shall  reoommend,  from  time  to  time,  suitable  per- 
•OBS  ftir  positions  In  tlie  Faculty,  In  Its  yarious  departments,  and  all  necessary  changes  or  modifications 
in  tbe  course  of  study. 

XVn.    DtJTIB8  0FC0MlfITTEB8  0ND£PARTlfBNTS. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural,  Hortloultural,  Mechanieal  and  Military  Departments,  shaU  attend  to 
the  seyeral  suhlects  Indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  committees.    They  shall  recommend  all  measnrse 
Ibr  the  adyanesmeat  of  the  interest  of  the  yarious  departments. 


ZVm.    00]aiITnB01IBUILDI](MAllDGB0171fD& 

Tho  OoBmittM  on  BilldiBgi  aid  Oronds  iliaU  eonsldir  vaA  raport  vpoa  all  piMU,  eittBilM«pn> 
pOMlf  for  the  tale  or  ozehMift,  rep«lF  or  iaprovvnioat  of  tho  boUdingi  or  gtoun&9  bokogtBrtofk 
UnlTonity.  or  for  tho  orocUon  of  bnlldlagt  or  feacoa  on  tho  mdm,  and  Ibr  thoir  ooofoniartdivWai; 
md an  ordon  of  tho  Board  for  ImproToinenta  on  buUdlDga  and  groonda  (azoapt tho fluM  ^^^ 
vndor  the  ehargo  and  control  of  tho  Ooaynlttaa. 

Zn.    OOMHITTlUBOllLIBRABTANDOABIinm. 

Tha  Oonmittao  on  Library  and  Oabineta,  of  whldh  the  Bogant  ahall  bo  ono,  ahall  oonaUar  and  nport 
■pon  aU  mattora  relatlag  to  the  earo  and  arrangemont  of  the  library  and  eabinota.  nayihallftifB 
oharga  of  tha  pnrahaae  and  ozchange,  under  tho  direction  of  the  Board,  of  all  eaUnot  watiirit'T,  boal% 
pampU^ta,  perlodicala  or  qieetmoBa.  They  diaU  report,  firom  time  to  time,  tho  condition  of  tba  Steaj 
and  caMnatnand  their  fotore  wanta, 

2X    OOmOTTBB  ON  BULBS  AHD  BT  L4WB. 

Tho  Oommittee  on  Bnlea  and  By-Lawi  ahaU  prepare  and  renommanfl.  flrom  time  la  tlma^  by-livifer 
tho  foremment  of  the  Board  In  Ita  boalneafl,  and  mlea  for  tho  manacement  of  all  doportoNnlief  Ai 
UnlToralty. 

XXI.   AXMJSmiMMSTB  OW  WY'LLWB. 

TheaoBy-LawB  may  be  repealed  or  amended,  at  any  naotiag  of  the  Board,  by  A  Tola  of  aBalocI^*^ 
ill  the  membara  of  the  Board. 
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OFFICEKS  AND  mSTRUCTOES. 


JOHN  M.  OREGORT,  LL.D., 

Begent,  and  Professor  of  Philoeopby  and  HUtory. 

WILLIAM  M.  BAKER,  M.  ^, 

Prolbe0or  of  SnglUh  Language  and  Literature. 
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Profeeaor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied  Ohemiatrj. 
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Ph>fee8or  of  Botany  and  Horiie«lture. 

Col.  S.  W.  SHATTUCK,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Capt.  EDWARD  SNYDER, 

Professor  of  Military  Tactics  and  Book-keepingi  and  Instmetor  in  German. 

JAMES  BBLLANOEE,  M.  S., 

Teacher  of  Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

HENRT  M.  DOUGLASS, 

Assistant  Teacher  of  Languages. 

ROBERT  B.  WARDER,  B,  A., 

Assistant  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

IRBNJSUS  D.  POULON,  B.  A., 
Teacher  of  IVench. 

Dk.  H.  J.  J.  DETMERS,  Y.  &, 

Lecturer  on  Yeterinary  Science. 

NON-RESIDENT  FROFESSORa. 

Db.  manly  MILES, 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

K.  a  HULL,  M.  D.,  Alton, 

Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Fruit-Growing. 

PnoF.  DON  CARLOS  TAFT, 
Teacher  of  Geology. 


HENRY  M.  DOUGLASS,  Librarian. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  FARM,  GARDEN  AND  SHOP, 

I  Lgr  A  wpiK.  Thomsow,  C.  E.,  H.  K,  ViocRor,  • 

Foreman  of  Machine  Shops.  Orchardist  and  Gardener* 

rnoiLas  Frahks,  £.  L.  Lawbkitob, 

Florist  Head  Farmer* 
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U 


RECAPITULATION. 


Agriculture 66 

Horticulture ....•  9 

Agriculture  and  Military 4 

—  «9 

Mechanics • ....  87 

CiWl  Engineering. 11 

Mining  Engineering 1 

CiTil  and  Mining  Engineering 1 

GiTil  Engineering  and  Military 1 


Architecture 4 

Mechanics  and  MiUtaiy 6 

-n 

Ohemistry 8 

Chemistry  and  Military 4 

—  It 

•Military. 11 

fUnassigned. Ill 

Total \ m 


By  Cbtm/iM,  eie.,  Showing  aUo  (he  Coufi/JM  moi  BtprmmUtL 


Adams 2 

Boone ••..  2 

Brown  .....••. • 1 

Bureau 2 

Champaign 86 

Christian 1 

Clay. 4 

(Hinton... 2 

Coles 8 

Cook 6 

De  Kalb 8 

DeWitt 1 

Douglas 10 

Edgar 8 

EffinghauL 4 

Fulton. 2 

Qreene •••  1 

Hamilton 2 

Banoook 8 

Iroquois    * 6 

Jasper 8 

Jefferson 1 

Jersey 1 

Jo  Dayiess 8 

.  1 

» 

1 

► 1 

2 

1 

4 


Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Lake. '. 

LaSalle 

Lawrence « 

Logan 

Macon • 6 

Macoupin 4 

Madison S 

Marshall 2 

Mason 1 

McDonough • ;.     I 

MoHenry ; 7 

McLean 2 

Montgomery. 1 


Ogle 

Peoria  ...... 

Perry.  ....... 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pulaski 

Randolph.... 
Richland..... 
Rock  Islai&d. . 
Sangamon .  • . 
Schuyler  .... 

Shelby.  

St  Clair 

Stephenson . . . 

Union 

Vermilion. . . . 

White 

Whiteside . . . 
WiU 


Total  from  lUinois,  69  Counties 2M 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylyania  ., 

Tennessee. 

Wisconsin  .... 


Total  from  other  States,  9  States J^ 


Asia  Minor. 
Germany.. 


Total Fordgn  Countries.,... j 

Ghwnd  total S^ 


rrhe  stndeoU  marked  "Military*'  take  the  study  of  Military  Bdenoe,  beddes  their  regolar  111*% 
whaterer  those  may  be. 

tStudents  who  hare  not  yet  leleoted  their  rocat^on,  and  are  not  therelbre  deelded  opos  their 
as  also  all  who  are  taking  electtre  coorses,  are  enumerated  as  ''nnasstgned.** 


HKTOKY  OP  THE  UNIVEESITT. 


The  niinois  Indnstrial  Uniyersitj  is  both  State  and  National,  in  its 
origin  and  relations.  It  was  created  by  a  grant  from  CoDgress,  and 
its  great  leading  aims  were  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Congress.  The 
State^  accepting  the  grant  and  its  conditions,  founded  the  Uniyersity, 
and  further  endowed  it  with  the  lai^e  donations  received  from  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  public  movement  which  gave  rise  to  this  University,  began  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.    Public  meetings  of  the  friends  of  industrial 
education  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  numerous  petitions, 
signed  by  thousands  of  the  agriculturists  and  other  industrial  classes, 
flooded  the  State  Legislature.    At  length,  in  ISSTy  the  General  Assem- 
bly adopted  joint  resolutions  asking  Oongr^s  to  make  grants  of  public 
lands  to  establish  colleges  for  industrial  education.    After  long  discns- 
fiione.  Congress  passed  the  necessary  law  in  July,  1862,  making  the 
magnificent  grant  of  public  lands  out  of  which  has  arisen  that  loug  list 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Industrial  XJniyersities  now  scattered  over 
the  continent. 

Uiinois,  the  first  to  ask,  was  among  iht  first  to  accept  the  grant,  and 
great  pnUic  intwest  was  immediately  excited  in  the  question  of  its 
oi^anization  and  location.  Princely  donations,  in  some  cases  of  half  a 
millioii  of  dollars,  were  tendered  by  several  counties  to  secure  the  looa* 
tion  of  the  institution  in  their  midst  In  February,  1867,  a  law  was 
passed  fixing  the  location  and  defining  the  plan  of  the  {Tniversity,  and 
in  May  of  the  same  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  met  at  the  University 
Building  donated  by  Champugn  county,  and  finally  determined  the 
location.  During  the  year  much  of  the  scrip  was  sold  or  located, 
lecessary  alterations  were  made  in  the  buildings,  apparatus  and  library 
nrere  purdiased,  a  faculty  partly  selected,  and  preparations  madfe  for 
ictive  work.  The  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  the  University  was  opened 
br  Btadents,  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month  formal  inauguration 
Exercises  were  held.    In  1869,  the  Legislature  appropriated  $96,000  to 
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the  Agricultural  Department  for  bams,  tools,  stock,  etc.,  and  |!0,000 
to  the  Horticaltural  Department  for  green  house,  barns,  drainage, 
trees,  tools,  etc,  besides  $5,000  to  Obemical  Laboratory,  and  $10,000 
for  Library  and  apparatus.  The  present  Legislature  has  lately  appro- 
priated $75,000  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  main  building  which  is  to 
cost  $150,000 ;  and  $25,000  for  a  Mechanical  Building  and  machinery, 
to  include  a  large  Drill  Hall  for  the  Military  Department.  Plans  have 
been  adopted  and  the  erection  of  these  buildings  is  to  begin  at  once. 
The  new  Mechanical  Building  is  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of 
the  Fall  Term,  and  the  walls  of  the  main  building  are  to  be  erected 
this  year. 

The  University  began  in  1868  with  seventy-jive  students.  The  nmn* 
ber  has  rapidly  increased,  till  now  its  catalogue  shows  a  total  number 
of  two  hundred  a/nd  seventy  eight  in  attendance  during  the  year  closing 
June  7, 1871.  As  fast  as  required,  the  several  Departments  have  been 
organized,  till  at  length  all  the  great  industrial  classes  are  represented, 
including  Agriculturists,  Mechanics,  Engineers,  Miners,  Architects, 
Chemists,  Merchants  and  Publishers,  and  each  class  may  find  here  the 
instructions  necessary  to  the  best  understanding  and  performance  of 
its  work.  . 

In  the  Autumn  of  1870  the  University  was  opened  for  the  instmc- 
tion  of  female  students,  and  now  it  offers  all  its  advantages  to  all  dsssM 
of  society,  without  regard  to  sex,  sect  or  condition. 

LOCATION. 

The  University  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Urbana,  adjoining  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Champaign,  in  Champaign  county,  Illinois.  It  is  ISS 
miles  from  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad.  The  new  and 
splendid  Indianapolis,  Bloomington  and  Western  Railway  passes  near 
the  grounds.  The  county  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prairie  r^ons 
in  the  West.  The  two  contiguous  cities,  constituting,  really,  only  one 
community,  have  together  a  population  of  nearly  9,000,  well  auppliei 
with  churches  and  schools,  and  affording  boarding  feuulities  for  a  la^ 
body  of  students. 

GROUNDS  AND  FARMS. 

The  lands  occupied  by  the  University  embrace  about  623  aem» 
divided  as  follows : 

'  1.  ^  The  CampuSy  about  13  acres,  including  ornamental  grounda  aad 
a  Military  Parade  ground. 

a.  The  HartiouUuraZ  Grounds^  about  130  acres,  embracing  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  arboretum  and  forest  plantations. 
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3.  The  Experimenidl  Farm,  70  acres,  indadiDg  the  experimenlil 
plats  and  fields. 

4.  The  Stock  Farm,  410  acres. 

The  UDiversit;  owns  another  &rm  near  TJrbana,  designed  to  be  sold. 

The  experimental  apple  orchard  has  over  8,000  trees  of  nearly  1,400 
varieties.  The  pear  orchard  has,  already  planted  or  growing  in  nw- 
sery,  over  400  Varieties  of  pears.  The  other  frait  plantations  embrace 
a  large  nnmber  of  varieties  of  varioos  frait  trees  and  small  fmita. 

The  forest  plantatioDS  already  tnclode  20  acres  of  timber  treei 
planted  in  rows,  and  designed  to  illustrate  artificial  forest  caltare. 


The  old  University  Bnilding,  now  occnpied  partly  by  daafl  roonft, 
library  and  laboratory,  and  partly  with  private  rooms  for  stadenis,  U  of 
brick,  125  feet  in  length  and  five  stories  in  hight,  with  a  wing  of  40 
feet  by  80  feet,  fonr  stories  in  hight  The  bnilding  was  donatad  bf 
Champaign  coanty. 


The  new  University  Bnilding,  of  which  the  above  is  a  cut,  is  to  1« 
214  feet  in  length,  with  wings  extending  back  124  feet  It  is  tluw 
stories  beside  basement  and  Mansard  roof.  It  is  designed  whoUj  fat 
pnblic  use,  and  will  contain  a  large  public  hall  for  chapel  and  goMRl 
exercises,  large  drawing  rooms  and  thirty  class  and  lectnre  roMH. 
sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  1,000  or  1,200  students.  In  one  wing, 
to  be  made  fire-proof,  will  be  provided  a  spacious  library  and 
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hall,  aod  large  and  commodious  rooms  for  moseams  of  Natara)  History 
and  the  Dsefttl  arts.  Several  large  rooms  for  literar;  societies  will  also 
be  provided  in  the  Mansard  storj.  Tlie  building  is  sm-mounted  by 
companile  towers  for  clock  and  belLa. 


The  oew  Mechanical  Building  and  Drill  Hall  is  to  be  built  this  sum- 
mer and  to  be  ready  for  nse  in  September.  It  will  be  of  brick,  128 
feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width,  two  etoriea  in  hight,  with  towers 
three  stories  in  bight,  as  shown  in  above  perspective  view.  It  will 
contain  a  boiler  and  forge  room,  a  machine  shop,  fiimished  with  steam 
eDfjrine,  latlies,  and  other  machinery;  pattern  and  finishing  shop,  and 
shops  for  carpentery,  cabinet  work,  wood  working  machinery,  paint 
rooms,  printing  rooms,  dranghting  rooms,  and  rooms  for  models, 
finishing,  etc. 

In  the  second  story  will  be  a  large  drill  hall,  120  feet  by  60  feet,  suf- 
ficient for  the  evolutions  of  a  company  of  infantry,  or  a  section  of  a 
battery  of  field  artillery.  On  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  towers 
will  be  an  armorer's  shop,  a  band  room,  officer's  rooms  and  a  military 
model  room. 

The  new  Green  Honse, 
shown  here,  is  70  feet  by  ^i, 
exclusive  of  wing  containing 
potting,  seed  and  fnmace 
rooms.  There  is,  besides,  an- 
other green  house  12  feet  by 
35  feet. 

The  Veterinary  Stables  and  operating  rooms  are  to  occupy  the  bnild- 
n^    heretofore  used  as  shops.    It  is  provided  with  a  good  yard  and 
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eheda,  and  will  be  fitted  up  for  practical  iDstraction  in  the  can  ind 
treatment  of  sick  animals  during  the  winter  clinic. 

The  UniTersit^  haa  three  iHirns  belonging  to  the  stock  and  experi- 
mental tarma  and  gardens,  and  three  dwelling  hooaes  for  thesaptt- 
inten  dents. 

We  present  here  the  plana  and  a  perepectiTe  view  of  the  farm  honw 
recently  boilt  on  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Indoatrial  Univereitj. 
This  house  Ib  designed  to  afford  a  fair  model  for  a  farmer's  hoase.  It 
is  tasteful  in  appearance,  economical  in  cost,  and  compact  and  conveni- 
ent in  arrangement.  We  offer  it  as  another  contribution  to  ronil 
architecture. 


Downing  recognized  the  truth  that  a  house  ehonld  be  in  keeptn| 
with  the  scenery  by  which  it  is  snrronnded.  One  would  bnild  a  verj 
different  style  of  hoaee  among  the  rugged  hills  of  New  England  from 
that  which  would  be  appropriate  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  hooM 
here  shown  is  not  bo  marked  in  style  as  to  demand  surroundings  of  any 
extreme  type.  If  well  set  off  by  clumps  of  conical  evergreens,  or  of 
tall  and  branching  elms,  it  will  look  well  on  the  prairie.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  rooms  are  given  in  the  plans. 

A  cellar  under  the  whole,  walled  with  hard  brick  and  having  a 
cement  floor,  affords  a  laundry,  a  laiye  cistern  and  an  ample  cellar,  in 
two  compartments,  one  of  which  may  be  given  to  dairy  uses  and  the 
other  to  vegetables 

The  front  door  is  sheltered  by  a  pleasant  verandah,  and  the  front 
hall  or  entry  affords  direct  admission  to  office,  parlor  and  kitchen.  The 
"  office,"  a  small  room  which  the  Intelligent  farmer  will  find  abnnd- 
antly  useful  for  his  business  affairs,  will  also  aerre  aa  a  hbrary  and 
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re&ding  room  on  wet  days,  and  in  the  evenings.  The  "  parlor  "  is  a 
spadous  apartment,  and  rendered  donbly  pleasant  by  the  bay  window. 
Tbe  "  kitchen  "  is  also  of  good  siKe,  as  many  farmers'  families  make 
this  the  *'  living  room,"  as  they  call  it,  where  the  cooking  and  eating 
are  buth  done  and  the  family  work  goes  on.  A  lean-to,  serving  as  a 
■mnmer  kitchen,  and  well  room,  has  been  added  since  the  building  waa 
first  erected. 

A  glance  at  the  second  floor  will  show  a  goodly  number  of  sleeping 
rooms,  all  but  two  of  which  are  supplied  with  good  closets.  There  ia 
room  both  for  the  farmer's  own  family  and  for  the  largest  force  he  will 
need  to  employ  in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields. 


iJi^ 


'•^■-"'  rti 


The  entire  cost  of  the  hons«,  furnished,  and  well  painted  outside  and 
in,  was  about  $2,500.  Tbe  snmmer  kitchen  was  added  afterwards,  and 
was  not  included  in  the  above  amount 
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"We  present  at  foot  of  preceding  page  the  perspective,  and  below 

plans  of  the  basement  and  first  floor  of  the  Barn  recently  erected  o&  tbe 

Stock  Farm  of  the  Industiial  University.     The  barn  has  a  north  and 

west  front  of  80  feet  each  Each  limb,  or  ell,  is  40  feet  wide.    It  is  of 

•the  kind  known  as  a  side  hill  barn. 

In  thebasement  plan^  the  spaee 
marked  A  is  under  the  hone 
stalls  and  has  a  concrete  bottom, 
sloping  towards  the  cistern,  0, 
designed  to  catch  the  liquid 
manures.  The  spaee  marked  U 
is  a  manure  pit,  open  at  both 
^  ends  and  sloping  to  the  centei 
with  concrete  bottom.  E  is  a 
« ,  .  -  root  cellar.    C,  the  cook  room, 

Main  Floor. 

to  be  furnished  with  a  steam  boiler  to  steam  food,  and  to  run  a  small 
engine  to  furnish  power  for  grinding,  threshing  and  cutting.  D  iaa 
set  of  hog  pens,  and  £  another  set  of  pens  or  yard  under  the  shed 
which  extends  along  both 
sides  of  the  barn  in  the 
angle.  S  represents  a  set 
of  bull  stalls  for  the  sev- 
eral breeds.  S,  a  series  of 
stalls  for  fine  breeding 
oows,  with  calf  pens  in  the 
rear  of  each.  O  O  shows 
the  place  of  the  large  cis-  "^ 
terns  taking  the  water  f 
from  the  roofs.  H  shows  @ 
location  of  the  hay  scales.  ^"^ 

Buemtnt  Plan. 

In  the  plan  of  the  first  floor,  B  B  are  bridges.  T  T  T  show  trap 
doors  in  the  rear  of  horse  stalls  to  allow  droppings  to  be  thrown  into 
manure  pit.  L  shows  a  series  of  box  stalls  for  breeding  mares.  G  G 
grain  bins.  M  a  harness  room.  P  a  large  ventilating  tube  or  flo^ 
leading  from  cattle  room  below  to  the  cap  above  the  roof  There  •» 
doors  in  the  sides  of  this  flue,  through  which  hay  can  be  thrown  dowB 
for  feeding  the  cattle. 

Above  the  main  floor  are  ample  hay  lofts. 

The  foundation  walls  are  of  heavy  stone  work. 
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PROPERTY  AND  FUNDS. 

Besides  the  lands  and  buildings  already  described,  which  ar6  with 
furniture,  library,  etc.,  valued  at  $216,000,  the  University  owns  25,000 
acres  of  well  selected  wild  lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  It  has 
also  endowment  funds,  invested  in  State  and  county  bonds,  amounting 
to  $864,000,  besides  other  property  and  avails  valued  at  $50,000. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library,  which  has  been  careiiilly  selected  to  aid  the  scientific 
studies  required  in  the  several  practical  courses,  includes  now  about 
6,000  volumes,  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  has  just  been  made  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  its  increase.  The  large  Library  Hall  is  fitted 
up  as  a  reading  room,  and  richly  provided  with  American,  English, 
French  and  German  papers  and  periodicals,  embracing  the  most  im- 
portant scientific  and  art  publications,  monthlies,  quarterlies,  etc.  The 
reading  room,  well  warmed  and  lighted,  is  open  every  day  and  evening, 
and  is  copstantly  resorted  to  by  the  faculty  and  students.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  periodicals  regularly  received  by  the  library : 


IGBIOULTURAL, 

Agronomisehe  Zeitang,  (German.) 

American  Agriculturist 

American  Bee-keeper's  Journal. 

Bonham'B  Rural  Messenger. 

California  Farmer. 

Carolina  Fanner. 

Centeal  Union  Agrienltvrist 

Chemlflche  Ackersman,  (German.) 

Colman's  Bural  World. 

Cultivator  and  Counti^  Gentleman. 

Farmer^B  Union. 

Wr^\%  Grower. 

fiearth  and  H<mie. 

Journal  for  Landwirtschaft,  (German.) 

Journal  of  Agriculture. 

KTnnflaff  Farmer. 

I^andwiitschaft  Versuchstation,  (German.) 

Jfaaaachosetts  Flonghman. 

JCichigan  Farmer. 

Kational  Live  Stock  Journal 

Kortb  'Western  Farmer. 

Ohio  Famujr. 

Pn^irie  Farmer. 

fUiral  Home  Visitor. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 


Southern  Culdvator. 
Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 
Western  Farmer. 
Western  Rural 
Willamette  Farmer. 

BDUOATIONAL, 

Michigan  Teacher. 

HORTlOCrLTOKaL. 

GardenfU^B  Month^. 

Horticulturist 

Southern  Gardener. 

Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

UOHAinOAlH 

American  Builder. 

Architectural  Review. 

Manufacturer  and  Builder. 

Scientific  American. 

Tan  Noretrand's  Eclactic  Engineers  Maga- 

sine. 
The  Workshop. 

OHKM I8TRT  AND  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Naturalist 
American  Journal  of  Microscop^r. 
Annalen  der  Physik,  (German.) 
Comptes  Rendues,  (French.) 
Zeitschrift  Annalen  Chemie,  (German.) 
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LITIRABT. 

Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Edinburg  Review. 

London  Quarterlj. 

Koiik  Briiigh  ReWew. 

Westminster  Review. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondet,  (French.) 

The  Nation. 


KIWB. 

Centralia  Sentinel 

Champaign  Couitty  Gazette. 

Ohampaign  Union. 

Chicago  SveniDg  Foat 

Illinois  Democrat. 

Illinois  Staats  Zeitung,  (German.) 


AIMS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITr. 


**  Its  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  ii- 
cbiding  militaiy  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  preeeribi^ 
in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  eduoation  of  the  industrial  olasees  in  tlie  ■event 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." — Act  of  Oongrew  1862,  See.  4. 

'*  The  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  provide  the  requisite  buildings,  apparatus  and  coBveni- 
enoes;  to  fix  the  rates  of  tuition;  to  appoint  such  professors  and  instructors,  and  estahhili 
and  provide  for  the  management  of  such  model  farms,  model  art,  and  other  departments  and 
professorships,  as  may  be  required  to  teach,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  such  branidies  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  military  tactics,  without  a- 
eluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studied. — Act  of  General  Astembly  1867,  See,  7. 

In  accordance  with  the  two  acts  above  qnoted,  and  under  which  the 
University  is  organized,  it  holds  as  its  principal  aim  to  offer  freely  the 
most  thorough  instruction  which  its  libera]  means  will  provide,  in  aD 
the  branches  of  learning  nsefnl  in  the  industrial  arts,  or  necessary  to 
'^  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  in  the 
several  pursuits  or  professions  in  life."  It  includes  in  this,  all  useful 
learning — scientific  and  classical — all  that  belongs  to  sound  and  Xhoi^ 
ough  scholarship. 

It  aims  to  make  the  fields  of  learning  free  to  ally  and  aUfree^  that 
whoever  comes  may  learn  what  he  wills. 

It  aims  also  to  make  learning  practical.  It  would  avoid  the  endless^ 
and  often  useless  study  of  books — of  countless  words  and  theorizinga — 
and  unite  theory  and  practice,  making  books  subservient  to  the  pra<^- 
cal  knowledge  of  things.  In  its  methods  it  employs  the  hand  and  ej% 
as  well  as  the  brain  of  the  student,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  seekB  to 
fit  him  to  act  as  well  as  to  think. 

Its  practical  aims  will  be  best  understood  by  a  survey  of  Ae  follow- 
ing departments  of  instruction,  for  which  it  offers  the  best  facilities  : 
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1.  SeienifJU  AgrUukur^y  embradng  Soil  Culture  in  all  its  Tsrietleft,  and  fbr  all  crops,  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  Stock  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  Yeterinary  Soienee,  Agricultural  Cbemistiy, 
Bural  Engineering  and  Drainage  of  lands, 

2.  HofHcuUure^  including  Market  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Management  of  Nurseries, 
Forests,  Green  Houses,  Propagating  Houses,  and  Ornamental  Grounds. 

8.  Meehanieal  Engineering^  Theory  and  practice  in  construction  of  machinery,  pattern 
making  and  working  in  iron  and  brass.  Study  of  the  Motors,  Strength  of  Materials,  and 
Keehanical  Drawing. 

4.  OUril  Engineering^  including  Land  and  Government  Surreys,  Railroads,  Canals,  Bridge 
Building,  Topographical  Surveys  and  Leveling. 

6.  Mining  Engineering ^  embracing  Mine  Surveys,  Sinking  and  Tubing  of  Shafts,  driving 
of  Adits,  and  methods  of  working;  Assaying,  Treatment  of  Ores,  and  Metallurgy. 

6.  English  Language  and  Literature.  A  thorough  and  extended  course  in  higher  Grammar, 
Khetoric,  Criticism  and  Essay  Writing,  to  fit  students  for  editorial  or  other  litenuy  work,  or 
teaching. 

I,  AnalpHeal  ChemiatrffL  Chemlaliy  applied  to  the  Arts,  Laboratory  practice  with  reagents, 
blow-pipe,  and  spectroscope.  A  ttdl  course,  to  fit  students  to  become  Chemists,  Druggists 
and  Pharmaceutists. 

8.  ArehUecture.  Architectural  Drawing,  Styles  of  Building,  Plans,  Materials,  Estimates, 
Ornamentation. 

9.  MUiUtry  Tadie$.  Maamd  of  Arms,  SqMd,  Company  and  Battalion  Drill,  Brigade  and 
Division  Evolutions,  Bayonet  and  Sword  Fencing,  Military  Arms,  Roads  and  Fortifications. 

1(K    jBi$iory  and  Social  Seienee^  Political  Economy,  Rural  and  Constitutional  Law. 

II.  Menial  and  Moral  Phiioeopk/g^  and  Logia 

13.  Modem  and  Ancient  Languages,    French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 
18.  Commercial  Science,  Book  Keeping,  Commercial  Law,  etc. 

14.  MatkemaHeal  SdeneCy  Pure  and  Applied,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy. 
16.  Natural  IfuUiey^  Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Physical  Geography. 

FREEDOM  m  CHOICE  OF  STUDIES. 
The  University  being  designed,  not  for  children,  but  for  young  men 
and  women  who  may  claim  to  know  something  of  their  own  wants, 
powers  and  tastes,  entire  freedom  in  choice  of  etvdies^  is  allowed  to  each 
student,  subject  only  to  such  necessary  conditions  as  the  progress  of  the 
classes,  or  the  convenience  in  teaching,  requires.  It  is  not  thought 
useful  or  right  to  urge  every  student,  without  regard  to  his  capacity, 
taste  or  practical  wants,  to  take  entire  some  lengthened  curriculum,  or 
"  course  of  studies."  Liberty  every  where  has  its  risks  and  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  its  benefits — in  schools  as  well  as  in  society  ;  but  it  is 
yet  to  be  proved  that  compulsory  scholarship  is  necessarily  better, 
riper  and  more  certain  than  that  which  is  free  and  self-inspired.  Each 
student  is  exhorted  to  weigh  carefully  his  own  powers  and  needs,  to 
counsel  freely  with  his  teachers,  to  choose  with  serious  and  independ- 
ent consideration,  the  branches  he  may  need  to  fit  him  for  his  chosen 
career,  and  then  to  pursue  them  with  earnestness  and  perseverance, 
without  faltering  or  fickleness. 
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It  18  necessarily  required  :  1st,  That  students  shall  be  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  enter  and  keep  pace  with  the  classes  in  the  studies  chosen;  and 
2d,  That  they  shall  take  these  studies  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
taught  in  course. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  shall  have  three  distinct  studies, 
affording  three  class  exercises  each  day.  But  on  special  request  to  the 
Faculty,  he  may  be  allowed  less  or  more,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
his  course. 

No  change  in  studies  can  be  made  after  the  beginning  of  a  tenn, 
without  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

It  is  recognized  that  students  will  often  need  advice  in  the  selection 
of  studies  and  in  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  course.  To  meet  this  need 
the  Faculty  have  carefully  aiTanged  several  courses  of  studies  which  mtj 
be  wisely  followed  by  those  who  have  no  special  reasons  for  diyeigin; 
from  them. 

Due  care  will  be  taken  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  abuse  of  the 
liberty  of  choice.  Students  failing  to  pass  satisfactory  examinationsift 
their  chosen  studies,  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  and  take  otlier 
studies  without  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Heretofore  the  courses  of  instruction  have  been  exhibited  only  under 
the  headings  of  the  several  Departments.  It  is  found  desirable,  in 
order  to  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  actual  work  of  the  University,  to 
add  the  sub-divisions  into  Colleges.  This  implies  no  change  in  the 
character  or  plan  of  the  University,  but  only  the  adoption  of  a  usage 
now  common  in  the  American  Universities,  to  exhibit  more  impreasivelT 
the  several  courses  of  studies. 

A  Department  embraces  a  single  branch  of  study,  taught  usually  bji 
single  professor  and  his  assistants,  as  the  Department  of  English  Lito* 
ture,  or  of  Mathematics. 

A  College  includes  a  combined  course,  made  up  of  the  several 
branches  needful  for  some  one  calling  or  profession.  Thus,  in  the  older 
universities,  there  were  Medical  Colleges  and  Law  Schools,  audio  the 
new  Industrial  or  Polytechnic  Universities,  are  found  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Engineering,  of  Mechanical  Science,  etc. 

Under  the  following  several  Departments  will  be  found  an  exhibit  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  each  of  the  several 
branches  of  learning  taught  in  the  University.  The  student  may  le»^ 
from  this  the  character  of  any  branch  and  the  time  necessary  to  ctsmr 
plet  e  it 
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Under  the  bead  of  the  seTeral  OoUeges  he  will  find  marked  out  the 
coarse  of  studies  needful  to  fit  him  for  his  chosen  profession  or  pursuit. 
These  studies  are  the  same  as  those  shown  under  the  heads  of  the 
Departments,  but  each  College  embraces  studies  from  several  depart- 
ments,  taken  not  in  full,  but  to  such  extent  as  the  practical  aim  of  the 
college  course  may  require. 

It  is  expected  that  each  student  will  enroll  himself  in  one  of  the 
colleges,  though  he  may  vary  from  the  course  of  studies  prescribed* 

The  course  of  studies,  both  in  the  Departments  and  Colleges,  are  sub- 
divided  according  to  terms  and  years,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  class 
teaching.  The  student  is  at  liberty  to  take  as  many  or  as  few  of  these 
terms  of  any  particular  study  as  his  needs  may  require,  or  his  time  will 
allow,  but  the  full  course  marked  out  will  be  found  necessary  to  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subject. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 

AGRICULTURE. 

This  Department  embraces  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  land  culture  and  cropping  in  its  several  varieties ; 
Animal  Husbandry,  including  stock  and  dairy  farming ;  Sheep  and 
Swine  Husbandry  and  the  principles  of  stock  breeding.  It  includes  also 
the  principles  of  the  amelioration  of  soil,  veterinary  science,  and  the 
general  management  of  farming  estates.  For  a  statement  of  the  fiill 
course  of  sciences  involved  in  Agriculture,  see  the  article  headed  ^^Col- 
lege  oF  Agriculture." 

The  following  presents  a  full  course  in  this  Department : 

FiBST  YiAB — The  Farm, — Its  measurements  and  mapping;  subdinsions — meadows,  pas- 
tores,  orchards,  woodlands,  gardens,  etc.  Fences,  hedges,  farm  buildings.  Soil— classifica- 
tion and  mechanical  treatment  of  soils,  plowing,  etc  Dndnage.  Ftant  Culture — Structure 
and  physiology  of  plants;  classes  of  the  useful  plants,  their  characteristics,  Tarieiies,  and 
values.    Wheat  culture,  maize  culture,  grass  culture,  root  culture. 

SsooND  Y^ABf^The  Farm — Chemical  elements  and  chemical  treatment  of  soils.  Fertili- 
zers— their  composition,  manufacture,  preservation  and  application.  Climate;  influence  of 
light,  heat  and  electricity  on  soils  and  vegetal^le  growth.  Farm  implements — principles  of 
•truoture  and  use.  Road-making.  Insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  Animal  husbandry — 
breeds  and  varieties  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine.  Principles  of  breeding,  rearing^ 
training,  fattening,  etc.  Chemical  composition  of  food,  and  preparation  of  the  several  varie- 
ties.   Sheep  husbandry.    Poultry.    Bees.    Veterinary  surgeij  and  medicine. 
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Third  Tsar— ^pruru/lufai  Ec^nomy.-^Reilaiioxk  of  AgrioQltare  to  the  other  indnitriei  ind 
to  Commerce.  The  Bereral  Ifuaohes  of  Agriculture.  AgnoultunU  book^LeeiuBg— tba  bat- 
book,  herd-book,  etc.  Rural  Law, — Of  tenures  and  conTeyanoeB  of  Und,  of  hi^wtji^  «f 
cattle,  of  fences,  of  noxiouf  weeds,  eta  Laying  out  of  large  farming  estates.  Raral  arcbi- 
tecture  and  engineering.  Foreign  and  ancient  agriculture.  History  and  literature  of  i^ri- 
•olture. 

The  instruction  will  be  aided  and  illustrated  with  practical  exercte 
on  the  experimental  and  stock  farms,  and  in  the  management  of  fine 
and  graded  stock  of  several  varieties.  But  it  must  be  fully  underetood 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Department  to  teach  the  mew 
manual  processes  of  plowing,  hoeing,  harvesting,  etc.,  these  can  be 
learned  in  the  employ  of  some  good  practical  farmer,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  every  township. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The  studies  in  this  Department  will  include  the  formation,  manage- 
ment and  care  of  gardens,  hot-beds,  propagating  houses,  green  hooees, 
nurseries,  orchards,  tree  plantations  and  ornament^  grounds.  The 
instruction  will  be  from  text-books,  and  by  lectures  in  the  class  room) 
together  with  illustrations  and  applications  in  the  propagating  and 
green  houses,  botanical  garden  and  arboretum,  and  upon  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  grounds. 

FiKBT  TiAB — Firtt  Term, — Composition  and  dsiSM  of  soils,  wiUi  reference  to  tiieirwi; 
ftrtilizers,  Tegetable  physiology,  and  laws  of  growtk  of  plants.  Seeomd  Term.'-Omkd 
treatment  of  soils;  manufacture  and  application  of  manures;  layiag  out  and  mapptaf  i 
grounds.  Third  Term, — Mechanical  treatment  of  soils.  Drainage.'  Insects  ixgorioa  tt 
vegetation. 

Second  Tiar. — Flrei  Term, — Fruit  growing.  Planting  and  treatment  of  Orchards.  Font 
culture.  Second  Term, — Management  of  Nurseries.  Propagating,  grafUng,  ete.  Plaai  «£ 
orchards,  gardens,  etc.  Beoords.  Third  2W*m.— Management  of  maikei  aad  imilihli' 
gardens.     Small  fruit  culture. 

Third  Year — Firtt  Term, — Construction  and  care  of  hot  and  green  houses.  FropiiptiBf 
house.  Conservatories.  Floriculture.  Second  Term, — Garden  architecture.  Omamentatii^ 
Green  house  work.  Third  Term^ — Landscape  gardening.  Ancient,  and  Foreign  Hoitkal- 
ture. 

MECHANICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

The  studies  of  this  Department  are  intended  to  qualify  jounfr  id^ 
for  the  designing,  construction  or  superintendence  of  all  kinds  of  m^ 
chinery.  It  will  embrace  a  thorough  course  of  instmctioQ  in  the  pris- 
eiples  of  mechanical  philosophy,  of  mechanical  devices  and  the  pvts 
of  machines,  of  pattern  making,  finishing  and  mechanical  proporttoB 
and  of  mechanical  designing  and  drawing. 
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A  very  important  element  of  meohaiiical  tradaing,  too  often  over- 
looked, is  that  of  shop  practice.  Many  of  the  schools  of  mechaDical 
engineering  have  met  with  bat  partial  snccess  from  the  neglect  of  this 
important  element  of  instruction.  Here  practical  instruction  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  stady  of  theory,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
mere  mechanic  art,  which  can  be  learned  in  any  of  the  thouoand  shops 
of  the  country;  but  to  give  a  practical  character  and  value  to  the  in- 
struction, and  to  teach  more  effectually  the  work  of  the  mechanical 
engineer. 

FiBST  YiAB.— T'^'^  Tmm^Drawmff,  The  use  of  dnoghting  Instrumenta  by  the  student 
(n  dellneatiQg  Tarioas  objects  plaoed  before  him.  Principles  of  Projection  and  Isometrical 
Drawing.  Application  of  water  colors  in  Finishing  drawings  by  Tinting  and  Graining^ 
8&cond  Term. — Descriptive  Oeomeiery,  Generation  of  lines  and  surfaces  of  single  and  double 
coTTature;  Graphical  solution  of  various  problems  by  the  theory  of  Projections;  Construction 
of  ^Hn  and  Sheet  Iron  workers'  patterns. 

SiooRD  Teab — F\r8t  TernL-^JMngmng  and  Dratring,  Pft«otice  in  making  working  drawings 
of  Original  Designs.  Designing  of  Machines  intended  for  specific  purposes^  the  parts  shaped, 
proportioned  and  arranged  by  the  student  Second  Term,  SJiadee^  Shadowt  and  Perspective, 
Principle  of  Light  and  Shade ;  Use  of  Water  Colors  in  giving  actual  external  appearance. 
Projection  of  Shadows,  representing  objects  as  shown  in  direct  light  Finished  and  Colored 
Perspectives  or  Pictures.  PraeHeal  Mechaniea,  Shop  practice  in  constructing  Models  or 
Machines  from  working  drawings  of  the  student's  own  design;  Making  Patterns  for  moulder's 
use;  Moulding  and  casting  brass  and  other  metals;  Bench  work,  filing.  TTiird  Term — Piacti- 
eal  Merhaniee  eotUinued  Shop  practice  in  constructing  machines  and  models.  Study  of  Cut- 
ting tools,  such  as  Drills/  Counterbores,  Reamers' Turning  Cutters  or  Tools,  Revolving  or 
KilUng  Cutters,  Taps,  Dies,  Chasers,  Enerls,  Diai  Plates  for  Gear  Cutters,  etc. 

TmRD  Teas — Pint  Term, — Ommnalies  or  Comparison  of  Motion.  Relative  motion  of  points 
in  any  system  of  oonnected  lin#s  of  pieces;  motion,  considered  independent  of  force;  velocity 
ratio*  Prineiplm  of  Mechanism,  Cinematics  applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of 
dilferent  elementary  parts  of  machines,  such  as  friction  wheels;  curves,  in  rolling  contact; 
cams  and  carves  in  sliding  contact ;  correct  working  gear  teeth ;  gearing  chains ;  escapements ; 
link  work;  cylindrical,  conical  and  double  screws.  Second  Term.  Analytical  Mechanics, 
Sqailibrium  and  reaakant  of  forces;  principle  of  moments  and  of  virtual  velocities;  determi- 
nation of  ^'Center  of  Gravity";  sapport  of  bodies  on  incUned  planes;  friction  considered  in 
connection  with  motion  of  bodies  upon  surfaces;  relation  of  force,  time  and  space  when 
bodies  are  projected  in  the  air.  Motion  of  rotating  and  vibrating  masses.  Physics.  Prop- 
erties of  matter;  liquids  and  gases;  laws  of  falling  bodies;  Atwood's  Machine;  weight  in 
different  latitndes;  moleonlar  forces;  elastic!^  and  compressibUity:  theory  of  undulations 
and  vibrations;  musical  instruments;  light;  solar  spectrum  and  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  the  Sun,  stars  and  nebula).  Correction  of  the  aberration  of  lenses  for  micro- 
scopes, telescopes  and  other  optical  instruments.  Third  Term — Analytical  Mechanics  continued. 
Motion  of  Material  points  as  constrained  to  move  in  given  paths;  amount  and  center  of  hy- 
drostatic pressure  upon  surfaces.  DeseripUve  .^U<rof»om|f—- Relative  sixe  and  position  of  the 
Earth  as  compared  with  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  movement  among  them ;  relative  mass 
and  density  of  the  distinct  bodies  of  the  solar  system;  parrallax  aberration  and  velocity  of 
light;  precession  nutation;  physical  oonstraction  of  the  Svau  planets,  comets,  stars,  nebuke^ 
•io.    Physics  eonttnued—EtsX.    Intensity,  quantity  and  efSMts,  latent  and  specific  beat;  steam 
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heating  appintas;  ventilatiiig  and  wanning  of  buildings;  heattng  pow«r  of  ftiel;  medunkil 
equiyalent  heat  Magnetic  dip,  declination,  variation,  intensity,  etc ;  convertibility  of  mig- 
netism  and  electricity;  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric  spark;  proper  form  of  lightniag 
rods,  electric  telegraph. 

FouBTH  Tkar — Jflrat  Tarm — IfydrauUes,  I^ieumalie$  and  7%ermo(fyHamie$.  Flowof  Uqudi 
and  Gases  throng^  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  and  channels.  Distribution  of  water  tod  gu  ii 
cities.  Machines  for  raising  water.  Effect  upon  temperature  by  sudden  changes  in  the  TohnM 
of  a  gas,  as  when  expanding  in  engine  cylinders,  or  in  compressing  air  for  motor  purpOMi. 
Strength  of  MateriaU,  Resistance  of  Beams,  Pillars,  etc,  to  flexure  and  rupture.  Com  of 
Flexure.  Maximum  Deflection,  Strength  of  Trusses.  8$e<mi  Term — Prime  Mimn,  W«k 
developed  by  Water-Wheels,  Wind-Wheels,  Steam,  Hot  Air  and  Electric  Engines,  relatiie 
economy,  and  efficiency.  Dramngt,  Complete  Dramngt  of  Machinery;  plans,  eleTttwsi, 
sections  and  details,  the  same  finished  with  line  shading  and  wat»  colors.  Third  7W»- 
MIU  Work  and  Machinery, — ^Heavy  Machinery  and  its  Foundations,  for  Mills  and  Factorid 
Manufacturer's  machinery,  engineer's  machinery,  etc  Drax^ng,  Designing  of  Mschiso;, 
drawings  and  estimates. 

CIVIL  ENQINEERINa. 

The  studies  of  this  Department  extend  through  four  years.  Tho0e 
of  the  first  three  will  prepare  a  student  for  undertaking  many  eogi* 
neering  operations,  such  as  the  building  of  railroads,  canals,  embank- 
ments, etc.  The  fourth  year  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  fit 
t)iemselves  for  the  higher  engineering  constructions,  such  as  the  boiU- 
iug  of  arches,  trussed  bridges,  and  supporting  frames  of  all  kinds. 

FiBST  Yeas — FirU  Term, — ^Projection  drawing.  [See  Mechanical  Departaienk]  Smmi 
Term, — Descriptive  Geometry.  Representation  and  discussion  of  lines,  surfaces,  angki^elc, 
by  their  projections ;  Graphical  solution  of  problems. 

Seoond  Ti4B — Firet  Term, — Surveying,  chain,  compass  and  transit  instruments  applied^ 
land  surveying;  laying  out,  parting  off  and  dividing  up  land;  running  perpendicoiaf* a^ 
parallels;  measuring  inaccessible  distances  and  angles;  method  of  survey  of  the  poblk  )u^ 
of  the  United  States.  Leveling;  measuring  the  difference  of  hi^t  between  two  or  BOie 
points.  Maps  and  plats  of  surveys.  Second  Term, — Shades,  shadows  and  perspectiTa  [Ss 
Mechanical  Department.]  Topographical  surveying  and  drawing.  Surveys  made  witk  (ke 
transit  and  leveling  instruments  in  the  ordinary  way,  also  by  ths  more  approved  moden  w/^ 
ods  as  adopted  upon  the  government  surveys  of  the  United  States,  with  the  stadia,  fvtk 
determination  of  hights  above  a  datum  plane  of  different  points;  location  of  cootovfis* 
passing  through  points  of  equal  hight;  field  sketching,  etc 

Thqu)  Tixb — Firet  7>rm.— Roads  and  railroads.  Preliminaiy  surveys  and  final  locatioa  i^ 
ideal  roads  by  the  actual  use  of  engineer's  instruments  in  the  field;  laying  oat  on  the  gn^ 
of  circular  and  parabolic  railroad  curves,  turnouts,  crossings,  etc ;  elevation  of  the  outer  nS, 
buttings  and  embinkments;  plans,  profiles,  sections,  etc.  SeeondTtrm, — Analytii-al  aecktt- 
ics  and  physics.  [See  Mechanical  Department]  Third  Term, — ^Analytical  mechanics  0^ 
physics  continued.  [See  Mechanical  Department]  Also,  three  year  students:  Mab^* 
Civil  Engineering.  Building  materials;  results  of  experimental  researches  on  straagik^ 
materials;  masonry;  framing;  foundations;  embaokment  walls;  canal  looks;  sea-coaitis> 
proveraents. 

Fourth  Ykab— i^r»/  Term. — Strength  of  materials.  Tensile  compressive  and  tianrs* 
strength  and  elasticity  of  steel,  iron,  wood  and  stone,  when  in  the  form  of  beams,  pillan  ^ 
Hydraulics.    Flow  of  liquids  through  orifices,  weirs,  pipes,  canals,  rivers,  aud  the  distribcOv'^ 
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of  water  and  gas  in  cities.    Practical  Astronomy.    Use  of  tbe  sextant,  transit,  equatorial  and 
zenith  instmments  in  the  determinadon  of  latitude  and  longitude,  by  the  method  of  equal 
altitudes;  circum-meridian  attitudes;  meridian  transits,  and  any  altitude  of  a  star  or  the  Sun. 
JSteond  IWm, — Stability  of  frames.    Derivation  of  formuls  for  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  Tarions  members  of  trussed  frames  of  all  kinds,  snch  as  trussed  bridges  and  roofs;  steel 
iron,  and  stone  arches;  stability  of  a  wall  sustaining  a  building,  roof^  pressure  of  water  in 
dams,  or  pressure  of  earth  in  embanlonents.    Construction  drawing.    Drawing  of  existing 
engineering  constmetions,  with  doe  regard  to  ^e  most  approved  methods  of  uniting  materials 
in  structures.     Third  Term, — Stone  cutting.    Application  of  the  theory  of  descriptive  geom- 
etry and  graphics  to  the  determination  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  stone  required  in  build- 
ings; plain,  groined,  cloistered,  slcew,  and  other  arches;  lining  for  tunnels,  etc    Geodesy, 
Determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth;  methods  of  conducting  extended  surveys  of  the 
earth's  surface;  ordinary  methods  of  measuring  base  lines;  method  by  the  standard  compen- 
sating  rods  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  lake  surveys;  running  of  standard  meridians  and 
parallels  for  government  land  surveys,  eta    Drawing.    Finished  drawings  of  bridges    and 
other  structures. 

MININa. 

This  Department  embraces  two  branches  of  studies:  Ist.  Engineer- 
ing operations ;  iocluding  mine  sar^eys,  the  opening  and  working  of 
mines,  all  mining  constmetions,  etc.,  tanght  at  present  in  the  College 
of  Engineering.  2d.  The  subjects  of  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy,  Assay- 
ing, treatment  of  ores,  smelting,  etc.,  as  taught  in  the  College  of 
Chemistry.  The  course  in  Engineering  and  in  Metallurgy  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  those  two  colleges. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  in  this  Department,  the  endeavor 
has  been  to  present  so  thorough  and  extended  a  drill  in  grammatical 
and  philological  study,  and  in  the  authors  and  history  of  our  language, 
as  to  afford  the  advantages,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  ordinary  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  course  is  arranged  to  extend  through  three  years,  but  it  may  be 
shortened  according  to  the  ability  or  needs  of  the  student. 

Instruction  will  be  given  by  text  books  and  lectures ;  and  constant 
practice  in  essay  writing,  forensics,  presentation  of  plans  and  criticisms, 
will  be  required.  Public  declamations,  original  or  selected,  and  origi- 
nal essays,  are  required  of  every  student  at  least  twice  a  term,  during 
his'entire  connection  with  the  University. 

First  Yxar — l^rst  Ttrm. — ^Punctuation;  use  of  capitals;  sources  of  the  English  language; 
principles  of  composition  and  essaj  writing.  Skcond  Term, — Primary  rhetoric;  advanced 
grammar;  philological  and  grammatical  analysis  of  modern  authors.  Third  Term. — Advanced 
grammar;  philological  and  grammatical  analysis  of  Milton  and  other  authors;  history  of 
Uieir  times  and  contemporaries. 

SsooND  TxAB— JPirjil  TisrfTi.— Grammatical  and  philological  analysis  of  Shaicespeare  and 
early  dramatists;  history  of  the  times  and  contemporaries  of  Shaicespeare.     Second  Term, 
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Grammatical  and  philological  analTsis  of  Spenser,  Gower,  Gluujoer,  eto.,  mud  biBtaryof  tknr 
times.     Third  Term. — Historf  of  English  literature,  essays  and  oritloisms. 

Third  Year — First  Term. — Histoiy  of  English  and  American  literatore,  essays  and  mH- 
cisms.  Second  Term. — Rhetoric  proper;  invention;  plans,  etc.  Tkird  Ttrm^-^BkmSBi^  d 
criticism ;  methods  of  philological  stody,  ete. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

This  language  being  of  quite  practical  valne  to  the  fermer  and  arti- 
san of  this  country,  it  will  be  taught  thoroughly  in  a  two  years'  course. 
The  first  year  aims  to  enable  a  student  to  read  such  German  scientific 
works  as  his  course  demands.  The  second  year  completes  the  course, 
and  makes  the  student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language. 

FiBST  YiAR — Flrtt  TVrm  — Worman's  Complete  German  Etymologj,  to  lesson  28.  SflW 
TVrm.— Etymology  completed;  Oonveraational  Reader;  German  Echo  commenced.  TW 
Term. — Syntax;  Reader  completed. 

SiooND  YEAR'—Fir$t  7>rm.— Review  of  Etymology;  Classic  Reader.  8ee(»td  7i^m.-B^ 
view  of  Syntax;  Schiller's  William  Tell;  Goethe's  Iphigenia.  Third  r«rm.— Lectures  onthi 
German  Language;  conversation  and  composition;  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans;  readia; 
of  German  papers  through  second  and  third  terms. 

Books  for  reference — Grimm's  Deutsche  Sprachlehre ;  Adler'e  Di^ 
tionary. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  French  will  extend  through  two  years, 
but  students  who  desire  to  pursue  the  language  only  far  enough  to 
enable  them  to  read  the  scientific  works  which  they  may  find  it  nec^ 
sary  to  consult,  are  expected  to  acquire  sufficient  for  this  in  a  single 
year.  The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  French  Agricultural 
and  Scieptific  journals,  and  much  of  the  best  French  literature. 

■  First  Tbar — First  Term, — ^Etymology.  Oral  exercisee  io  French  pronunciatioo;  »"*** 
exercises  in  translating  English  into  French.  Second  Term. — Etymology.  Select  retdiogs; 
ftmv«r«ajn(mi  weekly.  Third  Term, — Syntax.  Traaslating;  French  oompoeitioik; 
weekly. 

Second  Tear — Firtt  Term, — Review  of  Grammar;  classic  French  litemtnre; 
weekly.  Second  Term, — ^Modern  French  Literature,  novels,  comedies,  etc  ;  consenasm^ 
weekly;  composition.  7%ird  Term, — Modern  French  Literature  continued;  history  of  Fra^ 
Literature;  written  criticisms  of  French  authors  hy  the  class  weekly. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  this  department  who  are  not  j^ 
'  pared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  reading  of  Cicero, 

FmsT  Year. — Orations  of  Cicero ;  Latin  prose  oompositimi  began  and  oontinned  tkroig^ 
the  course;  selections  from  Virgil;  Latin  prosody. 

Seoond  Tear. — Selections  from  Livy;  Horace;  JuvenaL 

Third  Year. — Cicero  de  Officiis ;  Cicero  de  Oratore;  lectures  on  the  origin  and  stroctirf*^ 
the  Latin  language;  Frieze's  Quintllian  Other  authors  wiU  oocasionally  be  sabstitrtedit 
the  place  of  some  of  the  above. 
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GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATUKB. 
This  course  will  resemble  that  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

FnsT  Yeas. — Fint  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabftslt ;  Herodotna;  Greek  prose  compo- 
•Hion  begun  and  continued  throughout  the  course. 
Second  Tbar. — ^Demosthenes;  Thucydides;  Homer's  Diad. 
Third  Tear. — Xenophon's  Memorabilio  of  Socrates.^  Selections  from  Plato  and  Greek  poets. 

Select  portions  of  Smith's  History  of  Greece  will  be  read  in  coarse, 
and  lectures  given  on  Greek  history  and  philosophy. 

CHEMISTRY. 

\ 

The  full  course  in  this  Department  will  occupy  four  years,  and  is 
designed  to  make  students  at  home  in  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  in  a  word,  to  make  them 
thorough  chemists.  . 

F1B8T  Teas — If^tt  Ttrm, — ^Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physics.  8eeond  Term. — 
Organic  Chemistry.  Third  21rrm.^Qualitative  Analysis— detection  of  the  alkalies,  the 
alkaline  earths,  the  earths,  the  metals,  the  mineral  acids  and  the  organic  acids.  Use  of  the 
blow- pipe  and  the  spectroscope.  Crystallography  and  Descriptive  Mineralogy.  Instructions  on 
the  subject  wUl  be  given  by  lectures,  and  the  students  will  have  practice  in  determining 
minerals. 

Second  Teab — F^rtt  SVm^— Qualitative  Analysis — a  series  of  substances  for  practice  in 
the  detection  and  separation  of  the  elements.  Practice  in  Mineralogy  continued.  Second 
Term, — Quantitative  Analysis.  Salts,  minerals,  ores,  alloys,  furnace  products,  etc.  Third 
Term, — Quantitative  analysis  of  soils,  manures,  ashes  of  plants  and  mineral  waters. 

Third  Year — Firtt  Term, — Quantitative  Analysis  continued ;  assaying;  volumetric  analy- 
sis. Second  Term, — Organic  Analysis.  Detection  and  separation  of  organic  acids  and  bases, 
and  other  organic  compounds.  Tkad  Term, — Quantitative  Organic  Analysis:  Ist,  of  com- 
pounds containing  carbon  and  hydrogen;  2d,  of  compounds  containing  oorbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen;  8d,  estimation  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  in  organic 
oompounds. 

FomrrH  Yeab— jplrt<  TVnyi.— Preparation  of  chemicals.  Second  TVrm. — Chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  of  dyeing,  bleaching,  calico  printing,  electrotyping  and  photographing.  TVUrd 
Term. — Lectures  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  porcelain,  the  smelting  of  ores;  heating 
and  iUnmination,  etc 

ARCHITECTURE. 

This  Department  is  for  the  present  appended  to  the  OoUege  of  Engi- 
neering. Its  studies  embrace  many  of  those  belonging  to  the  course 
in  Civil  Engineering.  They  include,  also,  Architectural  Drawing,  the 
principles  and  styles  of  Architecture,  the  history  of  Architecture,  and 
plans  and  estimates  for  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

F1B8T  Year — Second  Term. — Structural  and  Physiological  Botany.  Form,  arrangement, 
structure,  morphology,  growth  and  oiBce  of  the  leaves  and  flowers;  forms,  growth  and 
oi&oe  of  the  stem  and  root;  cellular  tissue,  cell  development,  cell  contents  and  cell  trans- 
fbrmations;  structure,  parts  and  uses  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and  the  food,  nntrltion  and  repro 

Vol.  Ill— 76 
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daotion  of  plante— 4he  whole  illuftmted  bj  liTing  and  dried  speoimens  and  drawings.    Ab 
enough  of  Systematic  Botanj  to  enable  the  general  student  to  analyze  the  flowering  planti., 
Third  Term, — Botanj  in  lectures:    1st,  the  natural  orders,  their  extent,  pr(^>ertiee^  uses  tad 
distribution ;  2d,  use  (^  the  microscope.    Tegetable  Physiology  continued.    C1sstffifflitks» 
distribution  and  reproduction  of  cryptogamous  plants* 

Second  Ykar — Flrt^  Term, — Systematic  Botany.  Practical  examination  and  oolleotioaQf 
the  flowering  and  flowerless  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  iar  as  praeticabk.  Boini* 
cal  excursions  and  surrejs.  Zoology.  Principles  of  Zoology.  DevelopmoiAy  aferBclK^ 
classification  and  distribution  of  animals.  Secottd  Term, — Systematic  Zoology  in  leotera: 
Ist,  natural  orders,  fiBunilies,  etc. ;  2d,  Embryology  and  peculiar  modes  of  reproduction ;  alter 
nate  generation;  Gomparative  Anatomy  as  applied  to  classification.  Oollection  and  presem- 
tion  of  specimens,  and  Natural  Histoiy  of  domestic  animals.  Third  Term. — ^EntooMlog. 
Classification  of  insects;  habits  of  those  ii^urious  to  yegetation,  with  means  of  cbeckinf 
their  rayages.    Habits  of  beneficial  speoies. 

Third  Txar  —  JPh-et  Term, — (General  Physiology.  Comparative  Anatomy.  G«elog^ 
Second  Term, — Principles  of  Geology.  ITdrd  Term, — Lithological  Geology.  Souress  tad 
materials  of  mineral  wealth;  building  stones;  mineral  veins.  Palieontology. 
•  Fourth  Tkar — Firei  Term, — Historical  Geology.  Second  Term, — ^Physical  Geography  asd 
Meteorology.  Third  Term — Special  Geology  of  HUnois.  Ms&od  of  conducting  mnmj^ 
Practical  excursions. 

PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

The  studies  of  this  Department  extend  through  eight  terms.  Tbo«e 
of  the  first  six  are,  it  is  thought,  what  the  general  student  will  require; 
the  seventh  is  considered  necessary,  and  the  eighth  desirable  for  die 
engineer. 

First  Yxar — Firei  Term, — Geometry,  Davies'  Legendre,  i-T  books;  elementary  priaripki, 
ratios  and  proportions,  the  circle  and  the  measurement  of  angles,  measurement  and  propsHisi 
of  polygons,  area  of  the  circle.  Second  Term, — Geometry,  yi-ix  books ;  planes;  piJjoial 
angles ;  the  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere,  the  properties  and  measureeaeBi  if; 
area  of  a  spherical  polygon,  of  a  lune;  measurement  of  spherical  angles.  Algebra,  I>ayM 
Bourdon,  chapters  yi  and  yii;  formation  of  powers;  binomial  theorem;  extraction  of  rooss  ef 
any  degree;  radicals  of  any  degree;  theory  of  exponents.  Third  Term, — ^Hi|^ier  Algehsa; 
series,  properties  and  summation  of;  binomial  theorem,  general  demonstration  of;  ^cMpumm- 
tial  quantities;  logarithms;  general  theory  of  equations. 

SxcoND  Year — F\rel  Term, — ^Trigonometry,  plane,  spherical  and  analytical ;  formaUoB  tmA 
use  of  tables;  solution  of  right  angled  and  oblique  angled  triangles;  relations  between  iht 
circular  functions  of  any  arc.     Second  Term. — Analytical  (Geometry;  geometrical  conatriM 
point  and  right  line  on  a  plane;  properties  and  measurement  of  the  circle,  ellipsis 
and  hyperbola;  point,  right  line,  plane  and  surface  of  reyolution'in  space.     Third 
ferential  Calculus;   difierentials  of  algebraic  functions  of  a  single  yariable; 
Theorem;  Taylor's  Theorem;  differentials  of  transcendental  functions;  maxima  and 
of  functioDS  of  a  single  yariable;  equations  of  tangent  and  normal;  expressions  for 
gent,  sub-Dormal,  etc ;  differentials  of  an  arc,  plane  area,  surface  and  yolume  of 
Integral  Calculus;  integration  of  monomials,  of  particular  binomials,  of  lationai 
applications  in  the  rectification  and  quadrature  of  curyes,  in  the  quadrature  of  snrfiaoea  if 
reyolution,  and  in  the  cubature  of  yolumes  of  reyolution. 

Third  YiuA—Firet  Term, — Analytical  Geometry ;  curyes  in  space ;  ^scassion  «f 
eral  equation  of  the  second  degree;  discussion  of  the  surfiuses  of  the  second orte. 
tial  Calculus;  differentials  of  fhnotions  of  two  or  more  yariables;  maxima  and   miBiwa  if 
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iiucthwi  of  tvro  or  more  Tartikbles;  tendenof  of  onrves  to  ootneldo;  osottlatoiy  cttrTes;  radius 
of  oiir?«l«re;  erolotes  and  involutes;  enrelopM;  ooBstniotloit  and  disoosston  of  algebraic 
eorves,  the  logarithmic  ear?Oy  the  cycloid,  spirals;  general  snrflices;  equations  of  tangent 
plane  and  normal  line ;  partial  diiSdrantials  of  a  surface  and  of  a  Tolume,  Integral  Calculus ; 
integration  of  the  differentials  <^  ciroolar  functions  and  of  chimkBr  arcs;  of  certain  irra- 
tional differentials;  of  difoentials  containing  transcendental  quantities;  of  the  differentials 
of  the  bilker  ordera;  and  of  diflhreatial  equations;  reetiflcation  and  quadrature  of  cnnres ; 
Ottbature  of  volumes  in  goneraL  Smond  2Wm.^0alculufl  of  Yariations.  Method  of  Least 
Squares. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

The  instruction  in  this  Department  will  be  given  partly  with  text 
bookS)  bnt  chiefly  by  lectures,  with  systematic  readings  of  specified 
authors,  and  daily  examinations  on  the  same.  The  study  of  historical 
geography  will  keep  even  pace  with  the  history  studied,  and  the  chron- 
ology will  be  rendered  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible.  Written  ex- 
ercises on  chronology,  and  essays  in  historical  criticism^  will  constitute 
prominent  features  of  the  course. 

* 

FiBST  YiABr~Jtr$t  Term, — DiscoTCiy,  settlement  and  colonial  history  of  the  United  States, 
with  notices  of  other  American  States;  American  geography.  Two  lectures  (or  lessons)  a 
week.  Second  Term, — History  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  the  Rerolution.  Two 
lectores  (or  lessons)  a  week. 

SscoND  TxAA — Hr$t  Term, — ^Ancient  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  notices  of  other 
ancient  nations;  ancient  Geography.  Five  lessons  (or  lectures)  a  week.  Second  Term, — Medi* 
aeral  history.  Third  Term,  Modern  history — general  European  history:  European  geogra- 
phj.     FIto  lessons  (or  lectures)  a  week.    Political  economy. 

Tbibd  Ysak — Firei  Term, — Constitutional  history  of  England,  and  of  the  United  States. 
Two  lectures  a  week.    Second  Term, — History  of  Civilization;  analysis  of  historical  forces 

« 

watd  phenomena ;  notices  of  the  history  of  the  arts  and  of  the  induotire  sciences.     TMrd  Term.  — 
IV>litioal  philosophy;  constitutional  and  international  law. 

COMMERCIAL. 

The  course  in  this  Department  will  occupy  one  year,  the  first  term 

of  -which  will  be  occupied  in  teaching  the  principles  of  book-keeping 

in  general ;  the  second,  their  application  to  special  lines  of  business, 

general  business  forms  and  papers,  and  the  third,  to  the  higher  opefa- 

tions  of  a  counting  house,  commercial  law  and  political  economy. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  commercial  career,  and  also  acquire 

a  general  education,  may  extend  this  course  through  two  or  more  years, 

by  taking  such  collateral  studies  as  their  contemplated  vocation  may 

render  desirable.    Studies  recommended  for  this  purpose,  would  be: 

The  English  and  German  Languages,  Mathematics,  one  or  two  terms 

of  Oliemistry  (for  druggists,  etc.),  and  History. 

jt^rml  5r«rm.— Book-keeping  by  single  and  double  entry;  theory  of  mercantile  accounts,  and 
•jie  several  principal  and  auxiliary  books.    Penmanship;  commercial  calculations. 
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Second  TVrm. —Partnerahip  aoconnte;  oommifsion  «id  shipping;  furm  books;  tmsiiMBf 
forms  and  papers;  notes,  drafts,  exchange,  endorsements;  bills  of  lading;  aocoonts  conent; 
account  sales;  inventories,  invoices,  etc    Oommercial  correspondence. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS, 

This  Department  is  organized  under  the  provision  of  tlie  Acts  of  the 
National  and  State  Governments,  requiring  the  instmction  in  Military 
Tactics.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  University  have  adopted  the 
rule,  that  all  students  shall,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  take 
part  in  military  exercise,  as  aggregation  of  numbers  is  a  paramount 
necessity  to  render  such  instruction  effective. 

The  instruction  in  this  Department  will  be  given  in  two  sub  divisions, 
arranged  as  follows : 

1.  PracHeal  inttrueUon  in  Military  Tactiei  (for  the  present,  confined  to  the  infkntiy  trm), 
to  all  able-bodied  students  of  the  Universitj,  comprising  the  following  branches: 

Manual  of  arms;  squad  and  company  drill;  bayonet  exercise;   skirmish  driU;  battalioB 
drill;  guard  and  picket  duty;  evolutions  of  the  brigade;  target  practice. 
The  exercises  are  confined  to  three  hours*  drill  and  instruction  per  week. 

2.  MUiiary  Sciena.  There  will  be  taught  a  cUss  in  Military  Science  and  Art,  as  fiv  as  it 
is  necessary  for  duties  as  officers  of  the  line.  Students  will  be  admitted  into  this  class  after 
having  participated  at  least  two  terms  in  the  general  military  exercises,  and  shown  such  pro- 
ficiency and  ability  as  may  secure  a  utilization  of  the  instruction  thus  received. 

The  instruction,  theoretical  and  practical,  is  to  occupy  not  to  exceed  five  hours  each  week, 
and  is  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  courses  of  study,  and  make  it  posi^xble  for  tks 
member  of  any  other  course  to  engage  in  it  as  an  optional  study. 

The  members  of  this  class  will  officer  the  companies,  and  act  as  drill  sergeants  and  in- 
structors  for  the  lower  classes. 

As  collateral  studies,  for  such  as  make  this  course  a  specialty,  are 
recommended  Mathematics  and  Surveying,  English  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages, Drawing,  one  term  of  Chemistry,  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

FiBST  YjEitR — First  Term. — School  of  the  company;  bayonet  fencing.  Seeimd  Term, — ^Bat- 
talion and  jikii^iiish  drill;  Bayonet  fencing.  Third  Term. — Brigade  and  division  etohitioiis; 
target  prac^ice^  and  theoretical  instruction  on  the  rifle  and  fire  arms. 

SicoMP  Yt^R-r-FirMt  Term. — Military  administration;  reports  and  returns;  army  regoIatioDa 
and  military  laws ;  Sword  fencing.  Second  Term.—  Outpost  and  picket  duty  (lfthcMi*8); 
sword  fencing.  Third  Term. — Military  fortification,  field  and  permanent;  mUilaiy 
and  roads;  target  practice. 

Thibd  Year — ^Irsi  TenfL — Artillery  practice;  field  artillery;  drill  at  the  cannon. 
Term. — Military  Engineering;    Cavalry  tactics,  theoretical.      Third  Term. — ^Art  oC    War 
(Jomini);  Military  History  and  statistics;  organization  and  administration  of  armies. 

There  is  formed  now  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  officered  by  ihe 
students  of  the  military  class,  and  battalion  drill  and  skirmish  diS\ 
were  practiced  last  term. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC. 

The  stndies  of  this  Department  extend  throngh  the  last  year  of  the 
fnll  courses,  and  are  taught  chiefly  by  lectures,  with  readings  of  speci- 
fied authors  and, written  essays.    The  course  is  as  follows: 

FSrtt  Term, — Mental  PbUosophy.  Analysis  and  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  Theo- 
ries «f  perception;  Imagination;  Memory;  Judgment;  Season;  Intuition.  The  aesthetic. 
Phenomena  of  dreaming,  clairvoyance,  and  insanity.  Doctrines  of  the  absolute  and  the  un- 
conditioned.   The  philosophy  of  education. 

Second  Term, — Moral  Philosophy  (three  lecttires  a  week).  Theory  of  conscience;  nature 
of  moral  obligation;  moral  feeling;  the  Right;  the  Good.  Practical  ethics;  Duties.  Form- 
AtioA  ef  character.  Logic,  formal  and  inductire,  (two  lectures  a  week,  alternating  with  Moral 
Philosophy). 

'  Third  Term, — Histoiy  of  Philosophy.  Ancient  schools  of  philosophy;  Scholasticism; 
Modem  schools  of  philosophy;  Influence  of  philosophy  on  the  progress  of  ciTilization,  and 
suid  •n  modern  sciences  and  arts.    Inductire  logia 


COLLEGE  OF  AGEICULTURE. 

FACULTY. 

The  Beobnt,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Agricaltare. 

T.  J,  EuBBiLL,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Botany. 

A.  P.  S.  Stuaet,  Professor  of  Obemistry.  i 

Edward  Snydeb,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Book-Keeping, 

S,  "W.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Machinery. 

8.  W.  Shattuok,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering. 

D.  0.  Taft,  Professor,  pro  tempor^i^  of  Geology  of  Soils. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmbr,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Science. 

JSoN.  W.  0.  Flago,  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Experiments. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  two  Divisions,  which,  for  conveni- 
are  styled  Schools : 

1 .     The  School  of  Agriculture  Proper. 

S.    The  School  of  Horticulture  and  Fruit  Growing. 

1.— THE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  educate  scientific  agriculturists.    The 
jRreqnency  with  which  this  aim  is  misunderstood  by  the  community  at 
demands  that  it  shall  be  carefully  explained.  Many,  looking  up- 
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on  agriculture  as  consisting  merely  in  the  manual  work  of  plowing, 
planting,  cultiyating  and  harvesting,  and  in  the  care  of  stock,  justly 
ridicule  the  idea  of  teaching  these  arts  in  a  coUege.  The  practicsl 
farmer  who  has  spent  his  life  in  farm  labors,  laughs  at  the  notion  of 
sending  his  son  to  learn  these  from  a  set  of  scientific  professors.  But 
all  of  this  implies  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  real  object  of  i^- 
cultnral  science*  It  is  not  to  teach  how  to  plow,  but  the  reason  for 
plowing  at  all, — to  teach  the  composition  and  nature  of  soils,  die 
philosophy  of  plowing,  of  manures,  and  the  adaptations  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  and  cultures.  It  is  not  to  teach  how  to  feed ;  but  to  shoT 
the  composition,  action  and  value  of  the  several  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
laws  of  feeding,  fattening,  and  healthful  growth.  In  short  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  true  Agricultural  College  to  enable  the  farmer  to  understand 
thoroughly  and  profoundly,  all  that  men  can  know  about  soil  and  seed, 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  influence  of  light,  heat  and  moisture,  on 
his  fields,  his  crops,  and  his  stock ;  so  that  he  may  both  understand  the 
reason  of  the  processes  he  uses,  and  may  intelligently  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  processes.  Not  "book-farming,"  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  nature  of  all  true  farming— of  the  great  natural  laws  of 
the  farm  and  of  all  its  phenomena — this  is  the  true  aim  of  agricultural 
education.  And  when  it  is  recollected  that  agriculture  involves  the 
principles  of  a  larger  number  of  sciences  than  any  other  human  em- 
ployment or  profession,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  an  unfit  end  of  a 
sound  collegiate  training. 

The  instruction  unites,  as  far  as  possible,  Theory  and  Practice — ^The- 
ory explaining  Practice,  and  Practice  illustrating  and  enforcing  Theory. 

ApparatuB. — The  College  has  for  the  illustration  of  Practical  Agri- 
culture, a  large  stock  farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  large  stock 
bam,  fitted  up  with  stables,  pens,  yards,  cooking  room,  etc.;  and  fine 
stock  of  several  breeds  of  neat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  to  be  pu^ 
chased  at  an  early  day.  It  is  well  supplied  with  farm  machinery  and 
tools. 

There  is  also  an  experimental  farm  of  about  70  acres,  exclusive  of 
orchards,  etc.  This  is  divided  up  into  experimental  plats  and  fielda. 
A  clinic  for  sick  animals  is  held  in  the  Fall  or  Winter  Term,  to  fumisk 
opportunity  for  the  practical  study  of  Veterinary  Science.  During 
the  clinic,  held  last  winter,  nearly  60  diseased  animals  were  presented 
for  treatment,  and  the  students  took  active  part  in  prescribing  for 
them. 

Purveying  and  Drainage  are  illustrated  by  practice  in  the  field, 
'stry  is  pursued  by  work  in  the  laboratory.    Collections  of  seedi| 
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soils,  plants,  implements,  skeletons  of  animals,  models  and  apparatus 
are  provided  to  illustrate  the  several  branches  of  Agricnltoral  Science. 

Admission. — Candidates  must  pass  a  thorough  examination  in 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography  and  History,  and  in  Alge- 
bra to  equations  of  the  2d  degree. 

The  recommended  course,  whieh  follows,  occupies  four  years : 

FntST  TiAB.  JPirsi  Term, — Geometiy,  ChemiBtiy,  EDglish  or  Latin  Histofj,  2  lectures  a 
week.  8ee<md  Term, — Botany,  Ghemistiy,  English  or  Latin  History,  S  lectures  a  week. 
7%ird  Term, — Botany,  Analytical  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin. 

Smond  Year.  Firtt  Term, — Soils  and  Fertilisers,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Trigonometry  and 
Surreyiog,  German  or  Chemistry.  Second  Tirm, — Plant  Culture,  Chemical  treatment  of 
Soils,  Manufacture  of  Manures,  Drawing  and  Mapping,  Zoology,  German  or  Chemistry,  Phy- 
sics. Third  Term, — Mechanical  treatment  of  Soils  and  Drainage,  Entomology,  German  or 
Chemistry,  Physics. 

Third  Tear.  Firti  7%rm.— Fruit  growing.  Orchards,  etc.;  Comparatire  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  French  or  History.  Second  Term, — Animal  husbandry,  breeding,  etc ;  Geology, 
French  or  History.  Third  Term, — ^Agricultural  book-keeping.  Farm  records,  etc. ;  Political 
Soonomy,  French  or  Histoiy. 

Pt  Fourth  Tear.  Firti  Term. — Rural  Economy  and  Rural  Law,  Mental  Philosophy  and  Con- 
olitutional  history.  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.  Second  TWtn.— Veterinary 
Surgeiy,  Rural  Architecture,  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology.  Third  Term. — ^Land- 
scape Gardening,  History  of  Agriculture,  Geology  of  Dlinois,  Inductive  Logic  and  History  of 
Philosophy. 

2.— SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURB. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  is  to  educate  scientific  horti- 
culturists. Its  course  embraces  such  studies  as  are  necessary  to 
thorough  mastery  of  gardening,  fruit  growing,  and  forestry, 

Afparaius. — To  give  a  practical  character  to  the  special  studies  of 
the  course,  the  school  is  provided  with  ample  horticultural  grounds  of 
about  130  acres,  including  20  acres  of  forest  plantations,  10  acres  of 
ornamental  grounds,  several  acres  of  nurseries,  and  large  garden 
plats.  It  has  an  apple  orchard  of  8,000  trees  of  about  1,400  varieties, 
a  pear  orchard  of  nearly  400  varieties,  and  small  fruits  of  many  kinds. 
It  has  also  two  green  houses  well  filled  with  rare  exotics  and  fiower- 
ing  plants.  It  is  supplied  with  the  best  garden  machinery  and  tools. 
It  has  also  many  plans  of  ornamental  grounds  and  parks. 

Admdssion. — The  conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  course  of  recommended  studies  is  as  follows : 

Fntsr  TxAB.  Firtt  7>rm.— Geometry,  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin  ;  History,  two  lectures 
m,  week.  Second  Term.-^Boiwaj,  Ghemistiy,  English  or  Latm  ;  History,  two  lectures  a  week. 
Third  Ttfrm.— Botany,  Analytical  Chemistry,  English  or  Latin. 

Seoojtd  Year.  Ktrtt  r^rrm.— Soils  and  Fertilizers,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Trigonometry 
Surreying,  German  or  Chemistiy.    Second  7>rm.— Plant  Oulture,  Chemical  treatment  of 
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Soils,  Ifftnofaotore  of  Manures,  Drawing  and  Mapping,  Zoology,  German  or  Cbemistiy,  Fli^- 
tics.  TMrd  Term.— Mechanical  treatment  of  Soils  and  Drainage,  Entomologj,  Gennaa « 
Chemistrj,  Pbysics.  . 

Third  Yzail  Flnt  Term, — ^Frait  growing,  orchards,  etc.;  Comparative  anatom j and pky- 
Biology,  French  or  History.  Second  Term. — Nursery  plans  and  records,  Geology,  French  er 
History.  Third  TWm.— Vegetable  garden  and  small  fruits,  Political  Economy,  Bo(A-keepiDg, 
French  or  History. 

FouBTH  YsAB.  Firet  Term, — Hoi  and  green  houses,  Bural  Economy  and  Rural  Liv,  Hii- 
tory  of  English  and  American  Literature.  Second  T«rm.— Rural  Architecture,  Phyiictl  Geo- 
graphy and  Meteorology,  History  of  Civilization.  Third  TVrm.— Tiandscape  Gaidemi^ 
Geology  of  Illinois,  History  of  Philosophy  and  Inductive  Logic 


COLLEGE  OF  MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 


FACULTY. 

The  KBGExn*. 

8.  W.  KoBiNSON,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering. 

S.  W.  Shattuok,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart,  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

Albx.  Thompson,  Teacher  of  Raiboad  Engineering. 

James  Bellangeb,  Teacher  of  Architectoral  Drawing. 

This  College,  for  the  present,  embraces  the  following  Schools :  Wi 
the  School  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering.  2d,  the  School 
of  Civil  Engineering.  8d,  the  School  of  Mining,  and  4th,  the  Sdiool 
of  Architecture. 

1.— SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  fit  students  to  become  Mechanicftl  En- 
gineers, and  to  prepare  them  to  invent,  construct  and  manage  tH 
kinds  of  machinery.  The  instruction,  while  severely  scientific,  i«  «1» 
severely  practical,  and  aims  at  a  thorough  understanding  and  mastert 
of  all  the  mechanical  principles  and  devices.  Shop  practice  is  ^ 
quired  as  a  regular  study  in  the  course.  The  students  of  this  depart- 
ment, under  the  direction  of  the  Foreman,  have  manufactured  a  steaa 
engine,  several  lathes,  and  many  pieces  of  finely  finished  apparatos. 
They  also  have  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  outside  parties,  ifr 
eluding  patterns  for  castings,  models  for  the  Patent  Office,  a  heliotwj* 
for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  several  thermometer  gradaatii^ 
machines,  and  some  pieces  of  scientific  apparatus  for  other  institntioni 
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Several  of  the  foregoing  and  some  others  were  invented  by  the  In- 
structors. Three  patents  have  been  allowed  for  the  inventions  made 
in  this  department  during  the  past  year. 

Apparatvs. — The  new  Mechanical  Building,  which  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  in  September  next, 
will  have  a  large  machine  shop  fitted  up  with  a  steam  engine,  with 
power  and  hand  lathes  for  iron  and  brass,  a  planer,  drilling  machine,  a 
lathe  for  wood  turning,  benches  and  vises  for  a  large  class  of  students. 
It  will  also  contain  a  boiler  and  forge  room,  with  forges  and  tools,  and 
brass  furnace ;  a  carpenter's  shop,  with  benches  and  sets  of  bench 
tools,  lathes,  buzz  and  jig  saws,  etc.;  paint  and  printing  rooms,  and 
draughting,  finishing  and  model  rooms.  The  College  has  also  good 
collections  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  Physics 
and  Mechanical  Science. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  studies  recommended : 

FisftT  Tkar — Firti  Term, — Oeometry,  Drawings  English  or  Latin,  Distoiy,  two  lectures  a 
week.  Second  Term, — Geometry  and  Algebra,  Descriptiye  Geometry,  English  or  Latin, 
History.     Third  Term, — Algebra,  Botany,  English  or  Latin. 

Secohd  Ycab — Fint  Term, — ^Trigonometiy,  Designing  and  Drawing;  Chemistry.  Second 
Term, — Analytical  Geometry;  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective,  Shop  Practice.  TTiird 
Term, — Calculus,  Shop  Practice,  Chemical  Analysis. 

Third  Tkab — Firtt  Term^ — Calculus,  Principles  of  Mechanfsm,  French  or  German, 
History.  Second  Term, — Analytical  Mechanics;  Physics,  French  or  German,  History. 
Third  Term, — ^Analytical  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  Physios,  French  or  German. 

fouBTH  TsAB — Fhnt  7%rm.— Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Thermo-Dynamics,  Strength  of  Ma- 
terials.  Geology.  Second  Term. — ^Prime  movers  and  miU  work,  Complete  Drawings  of  exist- 
ing machines  and  tools;  History  of  Civilization  Logic.  Third  Term, — Mill  work  and  ma- 
chines; Complete  Drawings,  estimates  and  designs.  Constitutional  Law,  or  Political  Econo- 
my, Indactive  Logic 

3.— SCHOOL  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 

This  school  is  designed  to  make  good  practical  Engineers,  thoroughly 
prepared  for  all  branches  of  Engineering  work,  Kailroad  surveys, 
Topographic  and  Geodesic  Surveying,  Bridge  building,  Government 
Surveying,  etc.  Several  of  the  students,  though  not  yet  through  their 
course,  have  already  been  honored  with  positions  on  the  Coast  Survey, 
and  on  important  Railroads. 

^jj^para^w,— This  school  is  provided  with  a  good  Engineer's  tran- 
sit, a  compass,  an  English  level,  two  leveling  rods,  two  brazed  link 
steel  chains,  Gunther's  and  Engineers'  instruments  for  Stadia  survey- 
in  i^,  adopted  in  the  Government  Surveys.  It  has  also  a  model  truss 
bridge  20  feet  in  length,  with  moveable  braces,  and  other  apparatus 
for  practical  illustration. 
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The  eonrse  of  studies  recommended  is  as  follows : 

FnsT  TiAR — Flrtt  Tnjn, — Geometrj,  Drawing,  English  or  Latin;  Histoiy,  two  lectoree  t 
weelL.  Second  Term, — Geometry  and  Algebra,  DeacriptiTe  Geometry,  Engliab  or  Lilii, 
History.     Third  7Vmi.^Botany,  Algebra,  English  or  Latin. 

SkooND  Year — JP^H  Tfrm, — ^Trigonometiy,  Surreying,  Chemistry.  Second  TVnn.— Aur 
lytical  Geometry,  Analytical  Chemistry  or  Rhetoric,  Shades,  Shadows,  and  PerspeotiTe.  TVid 
Tsrm. — Calculus,  Topographical  Surreying  and  Drawing,  Mineralogy  and  Lithology. 

Third  Yiar — Firtt  Term. — Calculus,  Boads,  Railroadt,  and  Mapping,  French  orGenasE 
Seeond  TerfTL—Analytical  Mechanics,  Physics,  French  or  German.  Third  TSmn.— (8  jw 
students,  Mahan's  Engineering.)  Mechanics  and  Astronomy,  Physics,  French  or  Germai, 
History, 

Fourth  Yiar— ^V«<  TWm.— Hydraulics  and  Practical  Astronomy,  Strength  of  MataUs 
and  Frames,  Geology.  Seeond  Term, — Stabili^  of  Structures,  Drawing  of  existing  oooitiac 
tlons;  History  of  Civilization  and  Logic.  Third  Term. — Stone  Cutting  and  Geodesic  Sarvif* 
ing.  Drawings  and  Estimates,  Political  Philosophy  and  Constitutional  Law,  Political  Econo- 
my, Liductive  Logic 

8.— SCHOOL  OP  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

The  course  for  Mining  Engineers  differs  from  that  of  the  Civil 
Engineering,  only  in  the  snbstitation  of  Mine  Surveys  and  Oon8tni& 
tions,  Metallurgy,  and  Assaying,  for  Roads  and  Raikoads,  Topograph- 
ical and  Geodesic  Surveying,  and  stone  cutting. 

4.— SCHOOL  OP  AROHITECTURB. 

The  course  in  Architecture  corresponds  nearly  with  the  course  ia 
Civil  Engineering,  adding  to  it  the  course  in  Architectural  Drawing, 
Styles  of  Architecture,  and  the  study  of  public  buildings. 


COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


FACULTY. 
The  Regent. 

A.  P.  S.  Stuabt,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

RoBT.  B.  Warder,  Assistant  in  Laboratory. 

The  object  of  this  College  is  the  education  of  professional  Chemi«ti> 
Pharmaceutists  and  Metallurgists.  It  furnishes,  also,  facilities  to  saA 
as  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  Chemistry  applied  to  any  of  the  arts,  i* 
glass-making,  dyeing,  tanning,  gas  manu&cture,  electrotyping,  pbow- 
graphy,  etc. 
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The  Oollege  is  provided  with  a  laboratory  fitted  np  with  tables,  gas 
pipeS)  ehemicala  and  chemical  apparatus  for  a  large  class  to  practice. 
It  has  also  sand  baths,  stills  for  water,  eta,  scales  of  the  highest 
accuracy  and  finish,  a  large  binocnlar  microscope  of  English  manufac- 
ture, speetroscope,  blow>pipes,  galvanic  batteries,  and  other  important 
diemical  apparatus.  An  appropriation  of  $5,500  has  recently  been 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  increase  the  apparatus  and  facilities 
for  this  department  of  study,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  fund  will  be 
expended  this  summer  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

Fnar  Tsis— .^r<<  TWrn, — Geometiy,  Chemistry,  Snglish  Language  and  Literature,  U.  S. 
Hiitoiy,  two  leetaree  a  week.  Btetmd  2<rm.-p*^bemiati7,  Qeometry  and  Algebra,  English  or 
Botaaiy,  U.  S.  History,  two  lectures  a  week.  Third  r«rm.— ^Analytical  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Xnglish  Literature. 

Second  Ysab — JF\r$i  Term, — Trigonometry,  Analytical  Chemistiy,  German.  Second  Temu^- 
Aamlytical  Geometry,  PhyBics,  Analytical  Ohemistiy,  German.  Third  Term, — Practical 
Ohenlstry;  Mineralogy  and  Grystallography,  Physics,  German. 

Ihibd  YuSf^Flrsi  Term. — Drawing,  Chemiatiy  and  Mineralo^,  French,  Ancient  History. 
Seeofd  TVrm.— Practical  Chemistry,  Rhetoric,  French,  Hediseyal  History.  Third  Term^-^ 
Palseontology  and  Astronomy,  Practical  Chemistry,  French,  Modem  History. 

FoiUKTH  YEAR—Hrst  Term — ^Manufkcture  of  Chemicals,  Zoology,  C^logy.  Second  T^rrm.— 
AsMylDg  mad  Metallurgy,  History  of  Civilisation  and  of  the  Inductive  Bcienoes,  Logic  Third 
Ihytu — ^Assaying  and  Metallurgy,  History  of  Philost^l^r,  ConstituUonal  and  Intematioiial 


The  above  course  will  necessarily  vary  fpr  the  student  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  and  the  student  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy. 


COLLEGE  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


FACULTY. 

Ths  Regent. 

TflOMAS  J.  BuRBiLL,  Professor  of  Botany. 

A*  F.  S.  Stuabt,  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 

D.  C  Taft,  Professor,  ^0  tempore,  of  Zoology  and  Geology. 

The  aim  of  this  College  is  to  afford  a  thorough  education  and  prepa- 
ition  i<>r  Practical  Geologists,  Collectors  and  Curators  of  cabinets  and 
lOBeaizis  of  Natural  History/ and  for  Superintendents  of  scientific 
cplorations  and  surveys. 

The  several  Departments  are  being  rapidly  provided  with  illustra- 
te collections  and  other  apparatus.    The  Botanical  Department  has  a 
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large  Herbarium  of  dried  plants,  collected  by  the  Powell  expeditions, 
which  has  been  largely  increased  from  other  sonrces.  It  has  LigUr 
rium  exhibiting  woods  in  section,  also  papier  machs  flowers,  and  fruitg 
of  gigantic  size,  made  by  the  celebrated  Anzoux,  of  Paris,  a  pink,  a 
papi)lonaceu8  flower,  a  cherry,  a  strawberry,  a  pea  pod  with  pew,  a 
vetch  legume,  a  grain  of  wheat,  etc.  These  gigantic  specimens  are  dii- 
sected  so  as  to  exhibit  clearly  even  the  most  minute  organs  and  tissno. 
The  Green  Houses,  and  the  Arboretum  and  Botanical  Garden,  for 
which  preparations  are  already  made,  afford  also  unbounded  opportiuu- 
ties  for  examining  the  living  plants  in  process  of  growth. 

The  Zoological  Department  has  a  human  skeleton,  purdiasedin 
Paris,  a  manikin  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  skeletons  of  a  cow  and  o^ 
mammals  and  birds,  stuffed  preparations  of  a  large  number  of  birds, 
mammals,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.,  embracing  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  beaTers, 
wolverines,  prairie  dogs,  etc.,  birds  of  prey,  songsters,  etc  ;  a  dissected 
horse's  leg  and  hoof,  a  dissected  eye,  a  trachea  and  vocal  apparatne,  in 
papier  maoke^  with  numerous  French  anatomical  plates  of  great  beaitfy. 
It  has  also  collections  of  shells,  fossils  and  insects,  and  a  full  suite  of 
Entomological  specimens  is  in  preparation  by  Dr.  Le  Baron,  the  Si«ie 
Entomologist,  who  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  State  to  make  nui 
collections  for  the  University. 

The  Geology  is  illustrated  by  a  full  suite  of  specimens  from  4e 
State  Geological  Survey.  It  has  still  larger  collections  in  Miueralop 
and  Palaeontology,  etcj  received  or  purchased  from  several  sonrceSj 
with  preparations  of  ores,  etc. 

The  College  has  also  a  large  double  camera,  or  magic  lantern,  ^ 
apparatus  for  dissolving  views,  with  a  large  collection  of  fine  paintiap 
for  the  illustration  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoology  and  History.  'R* 
collections  and  apparatus  are  constantly  increasing  by  purchases,  doo^ 
tions  and  manufacture. 

The  course  of  studies  recommended  is  as  follows : 

FiBST  Ybar— .Plr«<  TVrm.— Geometry,  Latin  or  English,  Chemistry,  United  States  HtfV?- 
Second  Term. — Botany,  Qeometiy  and  Algebra,  Latin  or  EngUsh  Literature.  Third  Ttr^'^ 
Botany,  Analjrtical  Chemistry,  Latin,  or  English  Literature. 

8ecokd  Year— i?lr«<  Term. — ^Vegetable  Physiology,  Zoology,  Trigonomekiy,  G*** 
Second  Term. — Zoology,  collection  and  preservation  of  specimens,  Physics,  Qennan.  ff* 
Term. — Entomology,  Physics,  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  German. 

Third  Year. — Firai  Term. — Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  IGnermlogj,  Dn>^ 
French.  Second  TVrm.— Geology,  Rhetoric  or  History,  French.  Third  Tlo^m^— LithoSsfiai 
Geology,  PalsBontology,  Astronomy,  Political  Economy,  French. 

Fourth  Year— i^^rs^  7tfrm.— Historical  Geology,  Practical  Astronomy,  Xental  Fhii»^ 
Second  7«m.  —Physical  Geography,  Meteorology,  Metallurgy,  History  of  CiviliEafekn.  J^ 
Term. — Geology  of  Illinois,  Geological  Surveys,  Excursions,  Liductive  Logic 
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•    COLLEGE  OF  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 


FACULTY. 

The  Regent,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History. 

Wm.  M.  Baeeb,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Edward  Snyder,  Professor  of  German  Language. 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

T.  J.  BuRRiLL,  Professor  of  Botany. 

8.  W.  Shattuok,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

S.  W.  Robinson,  Professor.of  Physics. 
^  Don  Carlos  Taft,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and  Zoology. 

L  D.  FouLON,  Instructor  in  French. 

■ ,  *Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

The  objects  of  this  College  is  to  furnish  a  sound  and  liberal  educa^ 
tion  to  fit  students  for  the  general  duties  of  life,  and  especially  to  pre- 
pare them  for  those  business  pursuits  which  tequire  a  large  measure  of 
Literary  and  Scientific  knowledge  and  training.  It  is  designed  to 
m^et  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  labors 
of  the  Press  as  Editors  or  Publishers,  or  as  Teachers  in  the  higher  in- 
stitutions, or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  large  liberty 
allowed  in  the  selection  of  the  special  studies  of  his  coui*se  will  permit 
the  student  to  give  such  direction  to  his  education  as  will  fit  him  fully 
for  any  chosen  sphere  or  pursuit. 

The  Library  is  well  supplied  with  works  illustrating  the  several 
periods  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

The  several  departments  of  science,  also,  are  provided  with  a  good 
supply  of  the  works  of  the  best  authorities  and  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing apparatus  and  cabinets. 

In  the  following  recommended  course,  a  number  of  optional  studies 
are  introduced,  but  it  is  understood  that  no  student  will  take  more  than 
three  studies  at  a  time,  without  a  permit.  This  course,  though  not 
modeled  upon  that  of  any  other  institution,  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
courses  prescribed  in  our  best  colleges.  Students  wishing  to  take  only 
the  English  studies  and  modem  languages,  may  be  admitted  with  the 
general  preparation  prescribed  for  candidates  for  other  courses,  but 
those  who  wish  to  take  the  Latin  or  Greek  language,  must  come  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  the  usual  preparatory  course  in  those  branches. 

Thm  work  of  tbla  Frohm^nhlp  i%  for  Um  pNMnt,  perfbrmed  bj  othtr  ProfeMon. 
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FiBST  TsAB.  Fir$(  7Vmw— Geometry,  first  fire  booki,  Latin,  Cicero's  works,  Sn^iih  Cot- 
position,  (Greek,  the  Anabasis,  op^ioiiaQ,  Historj  of  U.  S.,  tuo  lectures  a  week.  8eeml 
Ttrm,  Geometry  finished,  Higher  Algebra,  Latin,  Cicero's  works,  English  literatoie,  (Qitik 
^ptional^)  History  of  U.  S.,  two  lectures  a  week.  Third  Term.  Botany,  Higher  Algebn 
completed,  Latin,  Virgil,  the  JSneid  or  Georgics,  English  advanced  Grammar,  (Greek  <ptioML) 

Bkoond  Yeab.  Fir^  Term,  Trigonometry,  Chemistry,  German,  English  or  Latin.  Smmi 
Term,  Analytical  Geometry  or  Chemistry,  Physics,  German,  English  or  Latin.  TIM  Term. 
Mintfalogy,  Physics,  Carman,  English  or  Latin. 

Third  Year.  Fir$t  Term,  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Ancient  Histocy,  Driv- 
ing, French,  English  or  Latin.  Second  Term,  Geology,  Medieyal  Hisloiy,  PefipadSit, 
French,  English  or  Latin.  Third  Term,  Political  Economy  and  Modem  Histoiy,  Astnaoaj, 
French,  English  or  Latin. 

Fourth  Ykar.  Firtt  Term,  Mental  Philosophy,  Constitutional  History  of  Englsadiid 
United  States,  Zoology,  Astronomy  or  Geology.  Seeend  Term.  Moral  Philoeopliy  snd  Le^ 
or  History  of  Civilization  and  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Physical  Geography,  Meteoretogfor 
Analytical  Mechanics.  Third  Term,  History  of  Philoeoidiy,  or  LsdootiTB  liogic,  Eolai^ 
logy,  or  Geology  of  Hlinois,  Constitutional  Law. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMEROB. 

The  course  in  this  School  may  be  completed  in  a  single  year,  and  is 
designed  to  fit  students  to  become  thorough  accountants  and  busineafl 
men.  The  special  studies  of  this  School  may  be  taken  in  conuectioii 
with  those  of  any  of  the  Colleges.  For  a  fuller  statement  of  thqpe 
studies  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Department  of  Oommercial  Sdeooe, 
on  another  page. 

SCHOOL  OF   MILrrARY  8CIBN0B. 

The  studies  of  this  school  are  described  fully  in  the  article  on 
another  page  under  the  Military  Department 

The  apparatus  of  instruction  includes  a  large  Drill  Hall ;  150  mu- 
kets  and  accoutrements  complete;  12  cavalry  swords ;  1  bass  drum; 
1  tenor  drum ;  3  fifes ;  2  bugles ;  18  fencing  muskets  for  bayonet 
practice ;  swords,  gauntlets  and  masks,  for  sword  practice ;  automaton 
regiment  for  theoretical  instruction ;  and  a  large  Drill  Hall  to  be 
erected  this  summer.  The  library  also  includes  quite  a  selection  of 
books  on  military  science,  military  history  and  engineering. 

REQUIBEMENTS  FOR  ADMISSIOK. 

1.  Each  student  is  required,  by  law,  to  be  at  least  fifteen  yeand 
age,  but  it  is  beliered  that  few  will  be  found  mature  enough  at  tliis 
age  to  enter  with;  the  highest  profit  upon  the  studies  of  the  Uni veratr, 
and  it  is  recommended,  as  a  general  rule,  that  students  be  at  letel 
eighteen  years  old  before  entering. 

2.  The  law  prescribes  that  ^^  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  in8tro^ 
tion  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  pren- 
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onslj  undergo  a  satisfactcny  examination  in  eaeh  of  the  branches  or- 
dinarily taoght  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State.''  In  addition  to 
these,  candidates  for  advanced  standing  mnst  pass  an  examination  in 
the  studies  already  pursued  by  the  class^  or  an  equivalent  therefor. 
Those  desiring  ancient  languages  must  pass  in  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tory studies  in  such  languages.  , 

S.  The  examinations  heretofore  have  often  exhibited  a  most  lamen- 
table lack  of  true  scholarship,  even  in  the  ordinary  common  school 
branches.  In  many  cases^  it  is  evident  that  the  fault  has  been  in  that 
too  common  and  sad  blunder  of  teaching,  which  neglects  all  thorough 
drill  in  definitions  and  principles,  and  occupies  the  pupil  wholly  with 
exercises.  The  student  often  gains  considerable  expertness  in  solving 
the  problems  in  the  book,  without  being  able  to  answer  a  single  ques- 
tion concerning  principles,  or  to  explain,  rationidly^  a  single  step  in  the 
process. 

The  following  statement  of  topics,  to  be  embraced  in  the  examina- 
tions for  admission,  may  help  to  guard  candidates  and  their  teachers 
against  the  blunders  mentioned : 

l0t.  In  EngUMk  Orammar,  the  candidate  must  give  full  and  clear  definitions  and  explana- 
tions ;  in  Orthography,  formation  of  derivative  worde  by  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  rules  for 
■peUing  ;  in  Etymology,  classification  of  nouns,  classes  and  ooi^QgatioBs  of  verbs,  etc.,  the 
sentence,  its  principle  parts,  classes  and  modifiers,  connectives  and  their  use,  modifying  words 
and  phrases,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  analysis  of  sentences. 

2d.  In  ^M^rrdfiAty— Form,  size,  motions  and  divisions  of  the  Earth  by  circles  ;  latitude, 
loagUude  and  aones  ;  the  continents  and  theb  grand  divisioas  ;  countries  and  capitals  of 
JBufope  and  America  ;  mountain  systems  and  chief  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe  and  America, 
boundaries,  capitals,  chief  towns,  great  railroads  and  canals,  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

8d.  ArWmieUc  Decimal  system  of  notation  and  numeration,  the  four  grand  rules  or  opera- 
tions, with  clear  exidaoaUon  of  processes,  reasons  and  i»tK>fs,  classification  of  numbers,  re- 
duction, denominate  numbers^  fractions,  terms  of  fractions,  effects  of  changes  in  numerator, 
in.  denominator,  reduction  of  fiuotions,  addition,  subtraction,  mnltipllcation  and  division  of 
fi-mctions,  decimal  fractions,  operations  in  decimals,  percentage,  interest,  ratio,  proportions, 
ixiw^lutlon  and  evolution. 

•4th.  AlgAfo,  Definitions,  notation  by  letters  and  signs,  simple  operations,  changes  of 
mi^ns  and  reasons,  algebraic  fractions,  equations,  transformations  of  equations,  solutions  of 
problems,  methods  of  elimination,  calculus  of  radicals. 

The  examinations  in  other  studies  need  not  be  described.  Candi- 
dates for  the  University  should  aim  to  be  as  thorough  as  possible  in 
tlxeir  preparations.  If  poorly  prepared  their  progress  will  bo  slow  and 
painful,  and  they  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  standing  in  their  classes, 
failing  in  their  aim. 
I^requent  and  searching  examinations  will  be  held  to  test  the  pro- 
is  in  study,  and  to  determine  each  student's  fitness  to  remain  in  the 
ses.    The  University  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
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thoroughness  in  the  common  school  stndies  of  its  students,  bat  wQl 
insist  on  thoroughness  in  its  own  proper  studies. 

A  regular  examination  of  all  the  classes  is  made  at  the  middle  and 
close  of  each  term.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  standing  of  each  stadeut 
at  all  the  examinations,  and  from  this  his  final  certificate  of  gradnauon 
is  made  up. 

UNIVERSITY  UNIFORM. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Trustees  hare 
prescribed  that  all  the  students,  after  their  first  term,  shall  wear  the 
University  uniform.  The  University  cap  is  to  be  worn  from  the  finL 
This  uniform  consists  of  a  suit  of  cadet  gray  mixed  cloth,  of  the  same 
color  and  quality  as  that  worn  at  West  Point,  and  manufactured  by 
the  same  establishment.  Students  can  procure  them  ready  made  on 
their  arrival  here.  The  University  cap  is  of  dark  blue  cloth,  and 
ornamented  with  the  initials  I.  I.  U.,' surrounded  by  a  silver  wreath  in 
front  Students  will  wear  their  uniform  always  on  parade,  but  inibeir 
rooms  and  at  recitation  may  wear  #ther  clothing. 

STUDENTS*  DORMITORIES  AND  BOARD. 

There  are  in  the  University  building  about  sixty  six  private  roonw, 
which  are  rented  to  the  students  who  first  apply.  Each  room  is  de- 
signed for  two  students.  These  rooms,  fourteen  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
wide,  are  without  furniture,  it  being  deemed  best  that  the  studenta 
shall  furnish  their  own  rooms. 

Good  private  boarding  houses  are  springing  up  around  the  Uni?«- 
sity,  where  either  day  board  or  board  and  rooms  can  be  obtained  with 
the  advantage  of  the  family  circle.  Boarding  dubs  are  maintained 
by  the  students,  which  furnish  meals  at  a  cost  of  from  $1  50  to  $2  50 
per  week.  Several  students  have  provided  themselves  with  meals  in 
their  rooms,  at  an  expense  varying  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  week.  Coal 
is  purchased  at  wholesale,  and  furnished  to  students  at  cost 

HOW  TO  ENTER  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  often  received,  the  following  explicit  di- 
rections are  given  to  those  wishing  to  enter  the  University : 

1.  You  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  haUts. 
If  unknown  to  the  faculty,  you  should  bring  a  certificate  of  character. 

2.  You  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  scbod 
branches,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree. 
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8.  You  should  «Dt«r  at  th*  begiiiniDg  of  a  term ;  bnt  yon  may  eater 
at  any  other  time  if  prepared  to  go  forward  with  any  of  the  classes. 

4.  If  doubtful  of  your  ability  to  enter  the  department  you  have  ee- 
leeted,  write  to  the  Jiegent,  J.  M.  Gregory,  Champaign,  and  state 
what  branches  you  have  studied,  the  progress  you  have  made  in  each 
and  your  wishes  as  to  course  and  term  of  study. 

BO^  CAN  I  PAT  MY  WAT  ? 

In  answer  to  that  question  which  often  reaches  us  from  earnest 
young  men,  eager  for  an  education,  but  without  means,  \ye  reply  .- 

1.  Your  necessary  expeqpes  (except  for  books  and  clothing)  wiU 
be  as  stated  on  the  next  page,  under  the  head  of  "  Expenses."     ' 

2.  louring  the  Spring  and  FaU  terms,  and  to  some  extent  durinir 
the  Winter  term  you  can  find  work  either  upon  the  University  farm 
«nd  garden,  or  "in  the  shops,  or  for  members  of  the  Faculty  and  other 
gentlemen.  The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  forbids  our 
promising  work  to  all,  but  much  labor  will  be  provided,  and  an  active, 
earnest  and  faithful  young  man  rarely  foils  to  find  enough  to  do 
Working  three  hours  a  day,  or  eighteen  hours  a  week,  will  enable  von 
to  pay  your  board,  including  ftiel  and  lights.  Some  pay  their  entire 
expenses  by  their  labor  without  at  all  hindering  their  studies. 

If  yon  understand  some  common  mechanical  trade,  you  will  much 
more  easily  find  work  and  usually  at  better  w^es. 

3.  You  should  have,'  to  start  with,  money  enough  to  pay  yonr  en 
trance  fee  and  bills,  to  purchase  books  and  cap,  and  to  pay  for  vour 
ha  f  of  the  furniture  of  the  room.  This  will  require  about  |3«  It 
will  be  weU  also  to  have  ePOUgh  to  pay  board  for  two  or  three  weeks 
till  you  can  get  settled.  After  starting  you  will  easily  go  throu«h  lu 
your  vacations,  if  well  employed,  will  afford  yon  eoongh  to  pay  for 
clothing  and  books.  o  !"•/  wr 

4.  Yon  will  also  find  numbers  of  fellow-students  who  are  workinir 
their  way,  and  who  will,  with  true  brotherly  feeling,  advise  and  assisi 
you.  Come  on  without  fear.  A  good  education  is  worth  all  U  will 
cost  yon  Eemember  that  if  education  co.U  much,  ignorance  cast, 
m^  Edncafeon  gives  knowledge  at  lohoteaale.  Ignorance  buys  it 
at  r«&(t/,  and  otten  gets  cheated  in  the  quality, 

TERMS. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  of  fourteen,  twelve  and 
ten  weeks  Students  are  expected  in  all  cases  to  be  present  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term.    Those  unavoidably  delayed  will  be  required  to 
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make  up  all  lessons  which  their  classes  have  passed  over  in  their 
absence. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1871-3. 

Ezunination  for  admisskm • Tuesday,    Sept  li»  1911 

Fall  term  opens • Wednesdaj,  Sept  14, 1871 

Fall  term  closes Wednesday,  Dec  M,18Tl 

Yacatioii  of  two  weeks. 

Xzamlnatlon  for  admisdon • Jannaiy  %  18n 

Winter  tenn  opens. • JannaiyS,  18!1 

Winter  term  closes March  %1, 187S 

Examination  for  admission March  i8,  iVfi 

Spring  term  opens ....Mardi  89, 1871 

Spring  term  closes... • June    7,  1871 

Commencement. •• ••.•••.Jims    7,   1871 

EXPENSES. 

(Tnition  fee  in  all  Departm^its.) 

Fee  for  incidentals,  per  term ....•••• • It  80 

Room  rent  in  University  building  for  each  stadent,  per  term 4iM 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10  on  first 
entering  the  institution.  This  entitles  him  to  a  membership  tiUbe 
completes  his  studies.  All  bills  due  the  Uniyersitj  must  be  paid,  sni 
the  Treasurer's  receipt  be  shown  to  the  Begent,  before  the  student  can 
enter  the  classes. 

The  annual  expense  of  a  residence  at  the  Uniyersity,  exdusive  of 
books  and  clothing,  will  be  nearly  as  follows : 

Room  rent  and  incidentals $19  60^  U» 

Board,  from 54  00^130  00 

Fuel  and  lights,  from 10  00®    HQO 

Washing,  75  cenU  per  dooen 10  00<§    U^ 

Total ...|SS  50^1344  Sd 

Many  young  men  reduce  the  expense  to  within  $90  per  year,  sad 
pay  this  by  their  labor  during  the  year.  It  ought  to  be  known  tbt 
any  young  man  can  pay  Ms  ivay  through  college  who  is  willing,  ioTtbt 
sake  of  an  education,  to  practice  steadily  the  virtues  of  industry  and 
economy. 
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DONATIONS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  donations  received  during  the  year  : 

At.  JonEPH  MANUTAOTUsuro  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  bj  Mr*  Ooopir,  Agent,  a  CkaAenge 

Mill  for  grinding  feed, 
HoTKT  k  CJo.,  Chicago,  a  ''Landscape*'  Lawn  Mower. 

BoBZBT  DouaLAflB  &  Soxfl,  Waokegan,  4  Ibe  SMdaof  Bt.  Laroh  and  H^fevgreeni. 
Gbo  S.  HiRgiM.,  Rockford,  HI.,  &4  papers  Garden  Saods,  S  (toarte  ftussell't  Oorttw 
DzPABTiauiT  OP  AoBiCDLTfTBB,  Washington,  Garden  Seeds,  Seed  Wheat,  eto. 
jL  8.  FuLUK,  N.  r.,  40  varieties  Raspberries,  13  wSetlei  BUMia>errie0^  87  Karieiletf  Gor- 

rants,  7  ▼arieties  Gooseberries. 
X«  Baldwdt,  JadwmTille,  $0  Choice  of  Tamer's  Seedling  RMpherries. 
Xrohiu.,  Habpsb  a  Co.,  B1  Paso,  '*Com  Dodger"  CoUiTator  with  HatrCMrftttaohment 
A.  M.  JkE  W.  Bakxwzll,  one  Com  Harrow. 
D.  M.  OfBOBinB,  one  Klrbj  Two-Wheel  Mower. 
O.  Albsbtsov,  Canton,  LmL,  two  Improved  Adjustable  Hoes. 
J,  H.  Pkkbbx,  Harristown,  tm  pnn  Meod  Berkshire  Figs. 
FwxmM,  k  Call,  Urbana,  UL,  one  Trench  Plow. 
PaMB  k  Cto;,  Mottne,  DL,  pivt  pAt^  of  Flew,  $lt. 
8  HuTcnvcNBOv,  Griggsville,  III.,  one  patent  Harrow. 
Kiiia  k  HAMiLtov,  Ottawa,  HI.,  part  price  of  Champion  Com  Onl^wtor,  |BS. 
Wns  Plost  Ca,  llonmonth,  111,,  Corn  Coltiyator. 
Oso.  MoKofUET: 

Hemdon  k  Gibbon's  Valley  of  the  Amason. 

De  Tooqneville's  Democracj  In  America. 

Sunday  School  Teacher,  1866-9. 

Smith  James'  Christian's  Defense. 

Smithsonian  Report,  1884. 

MoUva's  Geographical,  Natural  and  Ciril  History  of  Chill 

Dirgald  Stewart's  Works. 
Bcv.  A.  &  Fakr: 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

Crabbe's  Tales. 
Hiuun)  SLux,  Bennington,  Vt: 

Hall's  History  of  Vermont. 

The  Capture  of  Ticonderoga. 
W.  Wkrebuo,  Newark,  V*  J«: 

Four  Pamphlets. 
S.  D.  CoPB,  Philadelphlsr. 

T^  Piaaplilets. 
Twm.  Wm.  M.  BMsmt 

flllkCultara. 
lofPA  Stati  AeBiouLTUBAL  Sooutt: 

Bound  Reports,  1869,  '66-7-8-9. 

Mine  Pkmidilets. 
Oaufobiiia  Stati  AomouLTUBAL  Sooutt: 

Four  Pamphleti. 
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Kiw  ToBK  PoDLTir  Soobtt: 

Two  Pamphleti.  • 

K.  W.  Daistiuv*s  Amooiatiom: 

One  Pampblei. 
Kiw  Yoke  Stati  Lduubt: 

Catalogue  In  four  VolunMS. 

Three  Pamphlets. 
DiTABfiimor  AflBiouLroii: 

Four  Ck>piet  Report  18«9,  Copiee  185S-5,  61-6B. 
DtPiaTMEHT  or  na  iNmioa: 

Doovmeots  Sd  fieiaioa  40th  Oongteae,  S8  VofaMiet. 
Ho».  Jnn  H.  Mookb,  Deeaturs 

BeTeral  y<4iimeeof  Doo«]iieitt« 
ObiMiM  Dowhino,  Kewfooigh,  K.  T. : 

About  400  Tarieties  of  P^ar  Cioo. 
JoBW  Dkbbi,  Urbaoa,  HI,: 

Sub-Sou  Plow. 
HovxT  JkGo.,  Chioago,  IlL: 

Lawn  Mower. 
W.  C.  Flaoo,  Moro,  IlL: 

Apple  Trees  of  44  Tarieties,  ndaed  bj  him  near  Alton,  lU. 
M.  L.  DuvLAP  k  Sons: 

Two  Standard  Apple  Tne§  and  one  Sarlj  Richmond  Cherry  on  its  own 
PftDioiTov  MANUFAOTUBoro  Comfaxt: 

One  Corn-Stalk  Cutter. 
Db.  HuMFHBiTy  Oalesburg,  III : 

Collection  of  man j  varieties  of  Apples  and  Fruits. 
R.  Tatlob,  Urbana,  IlL: 

800  Currant  Cuttings. 
Hbs.  S.  T.  Cbasb,  Urbana,  IlL: 

200  Goosebeny  Cuttings. 


CERTIFI0ATE8. 


The  following  are  the  forms  of  Certificates  of  Scholarship  sdojM 
in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  University,  which  prohibit!  tk 
conferring  of  diplomas,  bat  anthorizes  the  issuing  of  ^Certificate! of 
Scholarship/'  which  certificates  shall,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  set  foA 
the  precise  attainments  as  ascertained  bjr  special  examination  of  & 
parties  applying  for  the  same,  respectively,  in  the  yarions  branches  of 
learning  they  may  have  respectivdy  stadied  during  the  attendanoe  is 
the  University : 


M 
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Chartered,  1867. 


CERTIFIOATE  OF  FULL  COURSE. 

I%e  nUnaU  IndutMal  Uhkeriky. 
i  Statb  Bmal,  I 


Opened,  1868. 


The  R^ent  and  Tmeteee  of  the  niinoU  Industriftl  Uniyenitj,  on  the  recommendation  of 

the  FacoHj,  confer  npon ^  Q!%i$  (kriyieate^  in  teetinony  of  hia  having  por- 

•aed«iPW/anir«to/iSIMiMintheOoUegeof ,  in  this  Univeraitj,  in  which  he  haa 

ancceaafbUy  atudied  and  paaaed  ^xammatUm*  in  the  following  branchea  of  learning  (the  nnm- 
ber  of  terma  of  atnd^,  and  the  per  ceatnm  of  acholarahip  attained,  being  marked  oppoaite 
each  branch:) 


SruDiia. 


Ka  (»  Tebmb, 


PmGuitum. 


And  haying  exhibited,  during  his  conrae,  doe  fiieiUiy  and  good  eonduetf  he  la,  ^  the$tpr§§' 

miMjMtfhonond  with  the  eommsndaltotu  of  the  aothorltlea  of  the  Uniferaity. 

Qiwea  at  Urbana,  thia  •  •  daj  of  •  • . .,  187  . 

(Signed)  ,Je9«^ 

[Membera  of  Facolftjr.]  [Membera  Board  of  Traateea.] 


Chai«ered,  1887. 


Opened,  1888. 


cerhficatb  of  partlll  course. 

lU  imnou  InduHrial  UniversUy. 

The  Regent  and  Traateea  of  the  lUinoia  Indnatrial  UniTcraitj,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Fncohy,  confer  npon l%u  OtrHfieaUy  in  teatimonyof  his  baring  pur- 
sued a  JParHal  Oourte  of  Stmdim  during  ....  years,  in  the  College  of ,  in  this  Uni- 
versity, during  which  he  has  succeeaftilly  studied  and  passed  aamituUUmi  In  the  following 
bran^ea  of  learning  (the  number  of  terms  of  atudy  and  the  per  centum  of  acholarahip  being 
marked  opposite  each  branch:) 


Studhs. 

Pn  CXHTUM, 

'  ■  ■  ■'  1  ■  1      -  ■  '    -     ■*- 

4 


And  hftTing  exhibited,  during  his  course,  due  /ideii^  and  good  eomdtui,  ha  la,  fy  tkmtprm' 

tmiSj  duly  honored  with  the  oomnmidaiUmi  of  the  authoritiea  of  the  Uniyeraity. 

GiTon  aft  Urbana.  this . .  day  of  •  •  • .,  187  . 

(Signed)  ^ItegenL 

lof  Faculty.]  [Membera  Board  of  Trustees.] 
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ACrr  OF  APPROPRIATION. 


AN  ACT  making  ai^tropriations  for  the  Dliooit  Industrial  UniTeraily. 

SBOnoif  1.     BtUsfuieUd  by  ih$  Ptcph  of  ih$  StaU  of  JUinoii,  rtpr^tenUd  m  ik§  Omttml 
AMMmhly^  Tha£  the  ■wni  hereinafter  mentioned  be  and  the  eaBie  are  herebj  appropriaftedle 
the  Board  of  Tmetees  of  the  lUinoia  Indastrial  UniTertitj. 

For  the  erection  of  a  main  bnilfing  at  a  cost  not  ezoereding  eme  hondred  and  fifty  tiioaaand 
dollars  when  completed,  to  contain  a  hall  for  public  exercises,  the  library,  geolo^cal,  mxAop- 
cal  and  botanical  rooms,  and  rooms  for  lectures  and  class  exercises  and  oflHoes,  the  som  of 
seventj-five  thousand  dollara. 

For  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Mechanical  d^iartment,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
amount  hereby  appropriated,  when  completed,  to  contain  the  rooms  necessaiy  for  inatiuctke 
in  mechanical  science  and  military  tactics,  for  collections  of  models,  work  shops  and  otlMr 
necessaiy  rooms,  and  for  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  twealy-fiTe  tboot- 
aud  dollars. 

For  Chemical  and  Mining  apparates  and  Ibtnlture,  and  fomiture  and  books  for  OhflBiiMl 
department,  the  sum  of  fire  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  two  years. 

For  the  Horticultural  department,  for  the  additional  seeds,  trees,  and  labor  for  tfae  fiatst 
plfloitatlons,  the  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years. 

For  the  Agricultural  department,  for  the  expenses  of  field  and  other  experiments,  and  fir 
expenses  of  the  annual  oouBses  of  Agrlooilteiid  leetaret  held  li^  rarioss  parts  of  the  State,  te 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years. 

For  apparatus  and  books  for  instruction  in  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
Tarious  braaotaes  bf  learning  relating  to  the  skflie^  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per 
for  two  years. 

Sxo.  2.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  draw  his  wairant 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State  for  Um  a^[>ropriations  for  building,  in  favor  of  the  parties  to  i 
the  same  may  be  due,  upon  proper  vouchers  certified  as  correct  by  the  Trustees  or  a 
of  them,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  fi>r  the  other  appropriations  hereia,  vpon  tbe 
order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  tbe  approval  of  the  Gupcmm  : 
Prcwidedy  that  no  sum  greater  than  $5,000  shall  be  drawn  at  one  time  for  other  than  bail4- 
ing  purposes:  And  provided^  further^  that  a  second  warrant  shall  not  be  drawn  sntil 
tory  vouchers  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  OovernOr,  and  filed  idth  the  Auditor, 
that  all  sums  previously  drawn  have  been  properly  expended  for  the  purpose  for  whiek  tihe 
same  was  appropriated, 

Gxa  8.    For  the  construction  of  said  building  the  Trustees  shall  not  obligate  the 
the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  in  excess  of  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose; 
said  Trustees  shall,  before  Mther  or  any  portion  of  said  appropria^ns  for  buildiag 
shall  be  expended,  cause  to  b6  prepared  a  foil  and  complete  set  of  plans  and  vptMetiMMmmmi 
the  entire  proposed  buildings,  which  shall  be  accompanied  Xnj  estimates  carslklly 
cost  thereof,  Whieh  dhall  be  considered  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  b^ 
approved,  Wb^  It  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Qovemor  for  his  apjffoviU.    In  ease  he  \ 
the  same,  a  copy  of  said  estimates  shall  be  filed  in  the  Auditor*s  office  when  such 
tions  may  be  expended, 

Appkovxd  April  IS,  1S71. 
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CERTIFIOATBfi  OF  SCHOLARSHIP, 

dnmitd  June  1, 18*?!. 


Name. 


I  •  I  1 1 


Jaied  Teeple,  (Eleotire) 4 

Isaac  S.  Raymond,  (Civil  Engineering) 

Heniy  L.  Town 

James  A.  Williams   ••..... 

£l?an  F.  Moore :   . 

SaroaelW.  White w. 

Edwin  B.  Hazard.. ••••* ,..i..4 

Edgar  Sawyer • 

Robert  H.  Hazlett 


i^,  •>>*  4 


Residence. 


1 1    * 


El^..... 
Champaign 
Patavia  ... 
Ur))ana  . . . , 
Tolon<»  ... 
Paa(Um...>. 
Lyndon  i«. 
ttskiiwa  . . 
Springfield 


Year 


8 
8 


6ch<(Iar^!p 
pet  oeal 


97— 
80  >< 


NAMES  AND  STANDING  OP  STUDENTS 

Beeeiving  Certiflcates  qf  8cholaT»hijp  June  7, 1871. 


Names. 


Edward  B.  Hazard.  • . 
Robert  H  Hazlett... 

EItiui  F.  Moore 

Adolphns  L.  Rader. . 
Isaac  S.  Raymond. . . 

fidgar  Sawyer 

Jared  Teeple 

Henry  L.  Town 

Samuel  W.White  ., 
James  A.  Williams 


Residence. 


Lyndon 

Springfield 

Tolono 

Tennessee..  ..«•. 

Champaign 

Tiskilwa 

Elgin 

Batavia 

Paxton 

Urbana 


Course. 


Agriculture 

Electiye •••. 

Agricnltmre 

Elective 

Civil  Engineering. 

Commercial 

Elective 

Agriculture 

Elective 

Elective 


No. 
Terme. 


7 
4 
6 
6 
9 
4 
9 
6 
4 
7 


SchblarAip 
per  oentk 


91 

88 
87 
86 
89 
95 
97 
90 
94 
82 


PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES 

Far  ika  Academic  Tear  1871. 


Sunday,  June  4, 1871. 
Baccalaureate  Address,  by  the  Regent,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Unifersity  Cliapel,  at  4  r.  m. 

Monday^  June  6, 1871. 
Sxaniinaiions  from  8  to  12  a.  m.  and  3  to  4  p.  m.    Address  before  the  Indnstrial  Society,  by 
Xx-dovemor  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  at  7  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  June  6, 1871. 
SzanuiMU'ioiis  as  on  Monday.    Address  before  the  Literary  Societies,  by  J.  Mahoney,  Esq., 

of  Chicago,  at  7  p.  m. 

Wedneeday,  June  7, 1871. 

Ezerciaes  of  the  third  year  stadents,  commencing  al  9  1.  m. 

1.    Xnsio. 

8.    Plrayer. 

S.     God  In  Natnre. .  Charles  W.  Rolfe,  Montgomery. 
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*4.  EdueatioQ  neoesMfy  to  the  life  of  the  Bepablio.    Heniy  N.  Drewiy,  MasoiL 

S.  Columbia's  Heroee.    James  W.  Mathews,  Masoo. 

*«.  Should  our  Institutions  foster  a  M Uitaiy  Spirit  f    Miles  F.  Hatch,  Bliren's  Mill 

7.  Music. 

*8.  Cliemistry  in  relation  to  the  world's  progress.    Milo  B.  Bnrwash,  Champaign. 

*9.  The  Mineral  World.    Reuben  0.  Wood,  Woodbum. 

10.  The  Past  Decade.    Stephen  A.  Rejnolds,  Belridere. 

11.  Ancient  and  modem  Engineering.    Willis  A.  Belss,  Belleyille. 
IS.  Music 

18.  Antiquity  of  Time.    Cahrin  F.  Pkrfcer,  Phila 

*14.  Sources  of  a  Nation's  Wealth.    DaTid  IL  Swyer,  Bellerillft. 

15.  Scientific  Education.    Charles  W.  SilTcr,  Urfoana. 

*16.  Progress  of  the  Industrial  Uniyersity.    Jacob  K.  Wharton,  Bement 

17.  Music 

18.  Change.    Isaac  S.  Raymond,  Champaign. 

19.  Achievements  of  the  American  People.    James  A.  Williams. 
SO.  Misplaced  and  Appropriate  Labor.    Jared  Teeple,  Elgin. 

*21.    Practical  Rdncation,    Geo.  H.  Ijman,  Ridiland. 

88.    Music 

88.    Presentation  of  Certificates  and  Address  to  the  Class.    The  Regent 
t     Address  before  the  Uniyersity,  by  President  Erastus  0.  Hayen,  D.  D.,  at  8  r.  v.   Ii^ 
biUon  Drill  of  the  Uniyersity  Battalion  at  8:80  p.  m. 

'Excused 
tNotdeliyered. 


FOtTRTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


or  TBI 


BOARD  Of  trustees  OF  ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 


TJwlAjlsAj  Match  %  1871. 

The  Board  met  in  the  TJnivldiiBity  bnildiiig,  ^t  4  o^cIock  P.  M. 
The  scriptures  were  read  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Begent 

The  roll  was  then  ordered  to  be  called,  when  Hon.  Newton  Bateman 
presented  a  commanication  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  inform- 
ing the  Board  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  beeii  confirmed  as 
Trustees  to  fill  vacancies : 

0.B.GALU8HA..* ..,••• Sth  Coogressioiua  District. 

J.R.SCOTT 7th  *•  " 

ROBERT  aHARBINQTOK Sth  *^  *" 

WicaANDERSON 11th  **  " 

J.M.PEARSOK Itth  ^  •• 

BURDEN  PULLEN • Ist  Onna  biTiiiolk. 

J.H.FIGKRELL 2d        **  « 

OEOROB&BOWBN Sd        «*  •* 

LUTHER  L.  QREBNUSAF Sd        ««  •* 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

Present,  Mesmrs.  Allen,  Bateman,  Blackbnm,  Brown  of  Chicago, 
Brown  of  Polaski,  Brown  of  Sangamon,  Cobb,  Cnnningham,  Edwards, 
Oalnsha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Fickard,  Pickrell,  Pearson,  Siade, 
Scroggs,  Scott,  and  the  fiegent 

Absent,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Harrington,  Hayes,  Greebleaf,  Johnson, 
'M'a^hAnj  Fallen,  Yan  Osdel,  Wright,  and  the  Governor. 

The  oath  of  offiee  was  then  administei'ed  to  the  new  members 
present  by  Judge  Cunningham. 

On  motion,  the  membek*s  of  the  Board,  whose  time  had  expired  and 
-vHiose  successors  had  been  appointed,  but  were  not  present,  ware  re- 
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quested  to  remain  and  take  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  Board,  their 
expenses  in  attending  this  meeting  to  be  paid  by  warrants  drawn  bj 
the  Regent. 

It  was  voted  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  printed  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  members  of  the  Board. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  notify,  by  telegraph,  the 
newly  elected  members  of  the  session  of  the  Board,  and  invite  their 
attendance. 

The  Regent  then  read  th< 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REGENT, 
To  the  Board  of  Trustsei  of  ihs  lUin&U  Indui^rial  UhitenUy: 

Gentlemen — The  recurrence  of  your  annual  meeting  ealls  upon 
me  to  lay  before  you  the  annual  statement  of  the  progress^  condition 
and  wants  of  the  University.  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  repoit  to 
you  a  year  of  large  progress  and  prosperity  in  every  dq[>aitmeBt  of 
our  work. 

The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  ire 
herewith  communicated,  will  show  you  their  proceedings  during  the 
year — which  will,  doubtless,  meet  your  approval 

FACITLTT  AND  ASSISTANTS. 

l%ere  have  been  on  service  throughout  the  year,  oraome  parttkereof^ 
the  following  teachers,  lecturers  and  assistants : 
Wm.  M.  Bakeb,  Professor  Of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
W.  F.  Bliss,.  Professor  of  Agriculture. 
A.  P.  8.  Stfabt,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
S.  W.  RoBUfsoN,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Sdekice< 
T.  J.  BuRBiLL,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticvltorew 
a  W.  Shathtok,  Professor  of  Civil  Emgioeeiing  ukd  MathMMtim 
Edwabd  Sntpbs,  Profbisor  of  Book-keeping,  HiliUry  Tattios  aad 

Oerman. 
James  Bellanoeb,  Teacher  of  Architectural  Drawing. 
Hskby  M.  Douglass,  Librarian  and  Assistant  Teacher. 
Eobebt  Wabdeb,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
I.  8.  FouLON,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language. 
Alex.  Thobcson,  Assistant  Teacher  of  Engineering. 
Da.  H.  J.  Deticbb,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Sdenco. 
Db.  Manlt  Miles,  Lecturer  on  Agriculture. 
Db.  E.  8.  Hull,  Lecturer  on  Horticulture. 
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Prof.  BIiBB,  called  away  by  the  care  of  hid  own  farm,  resigned  the 
Profeesorship  at  the  dose  of  the  Spring  term. 

Negotiations  are  already  in  progress  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  agri- 
cnltare,  and  also  to  secure  suitable  men  for  the  profeadorahips  of  geo- 
logy and  zoology,  and  of  history  and  social  science.  All  of  these 
places  should  be  filled  before  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 

The  terms  of  service  of  the  assistant  teachers  now  under  employ- 
ment  will  expire  with  the  current  year,  but  as  the  number  and  kind  of 
assistants  required  the  next  year  will  depend  partly  upon  our  snceess 
in  filling  the  chairs  mentioned,  it  will  be  best  to  refer  their  employ- 
ment to  the  Executive  Committee,  or  to  authorize  the  Regent  to  em- 
ploy, from  time  to  time,  such  assistants  as  may  be  requh*ed,  wit)iin 
such  restrictions  as  to  salary  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

In  the  practice  departments  the  following  assistants  have  been  on 
service  during  the  year :  H.  K.  Vickroy,  orchardist  and  nurseryman ; 
Thomas  Franks,  gardener  and  fiorist ;  J.  S.  Searfoss,  carpenter ;  Alex- 
ander Thomson,  machinist ;  Geo.  Upstone,  foreman  on  stock  farm. 

Mr.  TJpstone  having  been  disabled  by  an  accident  in  December  last, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Rice,  of  Champaign,  kindly  tendered  his  services,  and  wa^ 
employed  to  the  first  of  March,  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

The  close  of  Professor  Bliss'  term  of  service,  the  first  of  Septenjber, 
left  the  farm  without  any  responsible  superintendent,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  deeming  it  wise  to  secure  a  man  of  requisite  education 
and  experience,  to  take  the  responsibility  until  the  chair  of  agriculture 
should  be  again  fillad,  instituted  inquiries  for  suitable  candidates,  and 
finally  appointed,  to  the  place  of  head  farmer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Lawrence,  of 
Belvidere,  Boone  county.  Mr.  Lawrence  entered  upon  service  the  1st 
of  March. 

Mr.  Upstone,  having  been  temporwly  disabled  by  the  breaking  of 
his  leg,  while  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  was  paid  his  wages  for  the 
month  of  January,  and  still  occupies  a  portion  of  the  house,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lawrenc^,  I  respectfully  suggest  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  misfortune,  his  wages  be  allowed  to  the  first  day  of  March, 
or  that  some  allowance  be  made  him  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  his  doc- 
tor's bilL 

ATTENDANOB  AND   STUDIES. 

ThB  records  of  the  year  show  a  gratifying  progress  in  numbers  and 
qualificslioDS  of  students.  The  attend^ce^  during  the  several  terms 
siiice  laet  mMting,  was  aa  follows : 
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During  the  Spring  Term ; »•..••• ••• •••  149 

Dnringthe  Autumn Tenn ••••• •••• • tOi 

Daring  the  Winter  Term  (not  jet  ended) • • fU 

Total  attendance  for  the  yeer • • S80 

Total  attendance  of  preceding  year,  to  June •• IN 

The  number  entered  for  the  several  conrBes,  the  present  term,  waa 
as  follows : 

For  Agrionltaral  and  Horticultural  courtea •• 60 

For  Mechanical  and  CiTil  Bngineering 44 

For  Special  Chemical  oonrse. f 

For  Commeroial  ...,* •••••••*• • IS 

For  Architecture • • ••  4 

For  Military  courae • • S4 

Student!  in  Chemical  Laboratory .••••• t8 

Several  are  entered  as  students  of  Mining  Engineeringi  and  an  early 
development  of  this  course  will  be  required.  Man/  of  the  younger 
students  report  for  a  general  or  elective  course,  not  having  jet  fixed 
upon  any  pursuit  or  profession. 

The  representation  from  the  different  counties  of  the  State  has  stead- 
ily grown  greater  as  the  University  has  become  more  widely  knowzii 
fitly-five  counties  being  now  represented.  Every  year,  circulars  and 
lists  of  questions  for  the  examination  of  students,  have  been  sent  to 
the  County  Superintendents  of  schools,  and  great  credit  is  due  these 
officers  for  the  generous  and  efficient  service  they  have  rendered  the 
University. 

ADMISSION  OF  FEMALE  STUDENTS. 

A  brief  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Term,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  decided  upon  the  admission  of  female  students,  and 
fitteeu  entered  the  first  term  thereafter.  The  number,  this  term,  is 
twenty-two,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  number  will  rapidly  in- 
crease hereafter. 

TEEMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  law  prescribes  that  ^^  no  student  shall  be  admitted  to  instruction 
in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  University,  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  who  shall  not,  previously,  undergo 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  each  of  the  branches  ordinarily  taught 
in  the  common  schools  of  the  State."  This  requirement  has  been  in- 
terpreted as  fixing  simply  the  lowest  limits  of  the  qualifications  which 
the  Trustees  might  prescribe,  leaving  them  free  to  fix  sudi  higlMr 
qualifications  as  might  seem  needful  in  the  progp^eas  of  time. 
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A  sleadj  advaaee  has  been  seen  in  tiie  qnidifioatioBS  of  the  larger 
number  of  candidates  for  admission,  thongh  some  have  still  applied 
and  been  admitted  under  an  examination  in  the  common  branches. 

The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  admission,  and  the  large 
increase  of  work  now  required  by  the  higher  classes,  create  the  neces- 
sity for  raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission.  It  is  re- 
commended that  candidates  for  admission  the  next  year  be  required  to 
pass  thorough  examinations  in  English  Orammar,  Geography,  Mathe* 
matical,  Political  and  Physical,  History  of  the  United  States,  Arith- 
metie  and  Algebra,  and  that  the  following  year  there  be  added  to  the 
requirements  the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology. 

The  requirements  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  advanced  stand- 
ing, or  for  classical  studies,  ought,  of  course,  to  remain  as  heretofore. 

I  suggest,  also,  whether,  after  the  next  year,  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
add  a  year  to  the  required  age  for  admission. 

While  the  University  owes  no  slavish  submission  to  the  customs  of 
other  institutions,  in  other  and  older  States,  it  may  wisely,  when  ne« 
ceasary,  restrict  its  work  to  those  who  are  best  prepared  to  profit  by 
its  instruction,  and  to  fulfill  the  work  which  will  be  required  of  its 
graduates.  If  any  departure  be  allowed  fi^m  the  required  scholastic 
preparation,  it  should  be  in  favor  of  students  of  advanced  age,  whose 
employments  have  given  them  a  mental  development  and  power  which 
younger  stndemts  could  only  gain  from  the  study  of  books. 

FIHANOSS. 

The  permanent  funds  have  been  increased  during  the  past  year  by 
the  sale  of  60,000  acres  of  land  scrip  for  $44,821.60,  and  by  the  sale 
of  160  acres  of  the  Griggs  farm  for  $9,600.  The  entire  ftind,  includ- 
ing  these  additions,  now  amounts  to  $363,421.60,  and  the  estimated 
income  from  the  same  to  $27,002.  The  Treasurer's  report  will  exhibit 
in  detail  the  investments  of  this  fund,  as  also  the  items  of  the  annual 
income  from  all  sources.  The  list  of  warrants,  accompanying  this  re- 
port, will  give  you  the  several  items  of  expenditures. 

The  total  income  for  the  year,  from  all  sources^  not  including  legis- 
lative  appropriations,  was  $41,367.01«  The  total  expenditures,  except- 
ing those  from  appropriations  aforesaid,  was  $38,654.69. 

The  Bookkeeper's  statement,  which  I  transmit  herewith,  will  give 
yon  the  details  of  the  expenditures  of  the  legislative  appropriations. 
I  believe  the  expenditures  have  been  made  with  strict  economy  and 
fidelity,  and  have  given  to  the  departments  for  which  they  were  made 
Isxg^  ftnd  useful  developments. 
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The  estimated  ineome  for  neaet  jfesr,  from  aU  BonreeB,  ia  $41^496.80. 
The  estimates  for  the  current  esqpenditiures  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Finance  Oommitlee,  and  will  be  reported  by  that  commit- 
tee with  such  modifications  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  A  ccHisid- 
erable  in(»*ease  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expense  of  instrnotion  Yi& 
be  needed,  to  meet  the  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  the  FaeiiU;. 

A  large  amoont  of  onr  fonds  has  remained  inyested  in  six  per  cent 
State  bonds.  This  amount  can  be  quite  safoly  invested  in  good  coimty 
bonds  yielding  ten  per  oent  I  submit  whether  the  increase  of  the 
wants  and  expenses  of  the  University  do  not  require  an  immdyile 
change  to  be  made  in  these  investments. 

The  iucrease  of  the  taxes  on  our.lands  in  Minnesota  and  Nebnib 
will  be  noticed  as  an  indication  of  the  increasing  value  of  these  landfi^ 
Information  received  from  private  sources  confirms  this  inforeiioe,  and 
the  time  is  approaching  when  active  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
them  into  market. 

It  will  be  recollected  liiat  we  have  still  on  hand  scrip  lor  i^/M 
acres  to  be  located  or  sold.  A  new  eiSbrt  ought  to  be  made  this  sesson 
to  secure  the  location  of  this  acrip.  The  progress  of  the  new  Paoiie 
Railroads  will  open  some  very  desirable  lands  for  location. 

The  inventory  prepared  by  the  Bookkeeper  gives  the  prcMient  giois 
assets  of  the  University  to  be  as  followjB ; 

Real  estate .,, $lM.1li 

Personal  property,  including  all  apparatos ^M 

Wild  lands  located  with  scrip. * 

Funds  invested , 

I  suggest  that  the  fupds  for  the  several  practical  departments— it 
the  Agricultural,  the  Horticultural  and  the  Mechanical — be  charged 
directly  with  all  salaries  aiiid  expenses  attending  them,  and  credited 
with  all  proceeds  coming  from  them ;  and  that  no  amounts  be  appro- 
priated to  them  from  the  general  fund,  except  to  meet  deficiencies. 
Their  accounts  will  then  show,  constantly,  the  actual  profit  and  cost  of 
each  department,  and  will  induce  an  economy  not  at  all  promoted  by 
our  present  form  of  accounts. 

AGBIOULTURAL  BBPABTBCENT. 

The  work  in  tjiis  department  was  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Bliss 
till  the  first  of  September,  when  his  resignation  took  eSeot  The  crope 
were  generally  fair  and  some  of  them  excellent,  though  the  exoesaiTe 
dryness  lessened  the  yield  in  many  cases.  A  statement  of  crop?  raised 
and  harvested  will  be  appended  to  this  report 
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From  the  appropriation  of  $25,000  made  in  1869,  fyr  this  depart- 
ment, there  have  been  erected  two  large  barns-^one  on  the  E:q>eri- 
mental  farm,  48  bj  76  feet,  with  cellar  extending  under  about  three- 
fifths  of  it,  costing  nearly  f  5,000 ;  the  other  on  the  Stock  farm,  bniljb 
in  form  of  an  L,  each  limb  being  80  feet  long  bj  40  feet  wide.  A 
basement  with  heavy  stone  walls  and  cemented  floors,  extends  under 
it  all,  containing  a  cattle  department,  swine  pens,  a  root  cellar,  cooking 
room,  manure  pit,  etc.  It  is  well  supplied  with  cisterns,  a  well,  and  a 
cistern  for  liquid  manures.  The  total  eiq)ense  of  the  whole  was  about 
$10,000. 

The  farm  is  now  well  supplied  with  teams  and  tools.  The  funds 
designed  for  the  purchase  of  some  thorongh-bred  neat  cattle,  and  other 
stock,  was  put  into  stock  steers  and  hogs,  for  the  purpose  of  feediqg 
out  the  large  com  and  hay  crop.  The  increased  fund  arising  fitom  the 
sale  of  these  animals  will  enable  us  to  purchase  several  valuable  ani- 
mals of  different  approved  breeds,  with  which  to  begin  our  experi- 
ments illustrating  stock  breeding  and  feeding.  There  remains  an  un- 
expended balance  of  the  appropriation,  from  which  there  ought  to  i)e 
provided  a  steam  cooking  apparatus  and  some  other  much-needed  ma« 
chinery,  including  a  windmill  for  pumping  water  for  stock,  and  either 
a  smaU  steam-engine  or  a  good  horse^power,  with  cutting  and  threflb- 
ing  machines. 

1  believe  that  at  last  we  have  adopted  a  wise  and  safe  policy  in  the 
management  of  this  large  fitrm.  A  competent  Head  Farmer  has  been 
employed  at  a  minimum  salary,  and  he  is  given  a  large  pecuniary  in-' 
terest  in  the  successfal  management,  in  the  offer  of  a  maximum  salary, 
to  be  paid  out  of  net  income  of  farm.  The  plans  of  cultivation  are 
et'iU  under  the  control  of  the  Board,  but  the  Farmer  is  to  be  allovired 
to  employ  his  own  laborers.  If  he  is  liberally  supported  he  counts' 
confidently  on  making  the  farm  yield  not  only  his  maximum  salary, 
but  also  a  generous  surplus  for  the  University. 

The  Experimental  farm  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  provided  for  by  the 
appropriation  (now  pending  before  the  Legislature)  for  agricultural 
experiments.  The  amount  of  this  appropriation  is  $3,000  annually, 
for  two  years — $600  a  year  of  this  sum  being  designed  to  cover  the 
expenses  attending  the  lecture  courses  through  the  State. 

No  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  is  more  diflScult  to  manage 
successfully  than  that  of  sound  agricultural  experimentation,  and  no 
part  is  more  interesting  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  State.  To  make 
these  experiiiients  really  valuable,  they  mast  be  scientific  in  character 
and  systematic  in  scope.  An  exhaustive  series  of  experiments,  covering 
Vol.  Ill— 77 
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the  entire  ground  of  Agricnltnre  in  its  sereral  departmental  will  neoei- 
Baril J  occnpj  many  years,  and  will  require  the  close  attention  of  i 
skillful  superintendent  To  provide  for  such  a  series  of  experiments 
is  the  object  of  the  appropriation  asked ;  and,  anticipating  its  grant,  I 
have  directed  the  preparation  and  staking  out  of  a  set  of  experimental 
plats,  containing  1-20  of  an  acre  each,  on  a  plan  recommended  hj 
Prof*  M.  Miles,  of  Michigan*  These  plats  are  to  be  cultivated  one  or 
two  years  without  manures,  to  determine  what  varieties  and  difTerenoes 
the  several  plats  exhibit  in  their  natural  state.  They  will  then  be  ready 
for  use  in  testing  the  effects  of  the  several  fertilizers,  and  of  varying 
cultivation*  A  similar  set  of  plats  will  be  prepared  for  experiments  in 
jthe  several  varieties  of  the  different  grains,  grasses  and  roots.  Experi* 
inents  should  also  be  undertaken  in  some  of  the  new  cultures  reeom- 
piended  so  often  for  introduction  into  our  State.  Also,  experiments  in 
Auimal   Husbandry,    the    feeding   and  breeding   of  cattle,  shesp^ 

VXTEBIHABT  OLDnC 

Closely  connoted  with  Animal  Husbandry,  and  a  most  important 
part  of  an  Agricultural  education,  is  the  knowledge  of  Yeterinai} 
science.  As  au  experiment  in  this  department,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee employed  Dr,  H.  J*  Detmer,  Y.  S.,  to  give  a  course  of  ledurtt 
to  the  Agricultural  students  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms*  Doiiig 
the  present  term  he  is  conducting,  with  great  success,  a  free  veterinarj 
infirmary,  to  give  his  class,  numbering  26  students,  opportunity  t» 
witness  and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  sick  animals*  His  report  of  the 
cases  treated,  which  is  hereto  appended,  shows  that  55  patients  have 
been  presented  for  advice  or  treatment. 

Although  the  University  has  not  the  means  to  open  a  full  Yeterinarj 
College  for  the  education  of  veterinary  surgeons,  still  it  is  desiraUe  to 
furnish  some  instruction  to  our  Agricultural  students  in  a  brandi » 
important  to  the  stock  interests  of  this  State*  It  is  cordially  reoosft- 
mended,  therefore,  that  the  experiment  be  repeated  another  year,  sad 
that  in  case  new  mechanic  shops  be  erected,  die  present  shop-boildinf 
be  surrendered  to  be  used  as  a  veterinary  stable  and  infirmary.  Dr. 
Detmer's  marked  success  and  evident  ability  will  certainly  recomuMid 
jbim  for  appointment,  but  as  there  are  some  questions  as  to  the  pvacfti- 
^Qable  exteiit  and  relations  of  his  course  to  the  Agricultural  ooarsOi  of 
^yhich  it  forms  part,  I  recommend  that  the  question  of  his  employ] 
.^nother  year  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee* 
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HOBTIOULTtTBAL  DBPABTHBNT. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Barrill,  which  I  herewith  commiinioate,  afforda 
the  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  in  his  department  the  past 
year.  This  department  is  understood  to  inclnde  the  Ornamental 
Grounds  and  Green  Houses,  the  Market  Garden,  the  Nurseries,  the 
Orchards  and  Fruit  Plantations,  and  the  Forest  planting.  The  orna- 
mental grounds  continue  to  improve  in  beauty,  and  are  exercising  an 
evident  influence  upon  the  tastes  of  the  students.  The  new  green 
honse,  furnished  by  the  appropriation  of  1869,  is  already  well  filled, 
and  several  of  the  students,  including  some  of  the  young  ladies,  are 
taking  lessons  in  its  management 

The  management  of  the  market  garden  has,  as  yet,  failed  to  secure 
remunerative  results.  The  chief  and  perhaps  fatal  difficulty  is  found 
in  the  lack  of  a  good  home  market  for  the  more  bulky  or  perishable 
vegetables.  The  effort  now  is  to  reduce  the  crops  to  such  kinds  as 
may  either  be  transported  profitably  to  Chicago,  or  preserved  in  cans. 
Tlie  work  is  too  important  to  be  relinquished  without  further  trials. 

The  nurseries  are  designed  primarily  to  supply  the  trees  needed  for 

our  own  orchards  and  forest  plantations,  but  a  large  surplus  will  be 

jraised  for  general  sale.    There  are  now  in  nursery  177,000  young 

trees  for  the  forests  and  shelter  belts,  and  a  large  number  of  pear  and 

Apple  grafts  have  been  prepared  during  the  past  winter,  affording  valu* 

3Jble  practice  to  the  students  of  Horticulture,  and  enlarging  the  nursery 

iBtock.    The  apple  orchard  now  contains  2,319  trees,  embracing  about 

1,180  varieties.    Over  400  varieties  of  pears  are  either  in  orchard  or 

rssuraery,  and  several  varieties  each  of  grapes,  currants,  raspberries, 

0t^«wberries,  gooseberries,  and  blackberries. 

An  appropriation  has  been  asked  to  carry  out  the  forest  planting,  as 
iwill  necessarily  involve  a  large  expense  for  which  no  return  can  be 
j[>ected  for  many  years.    A  large  part  of  the  trees  now  on  hand  are 
4ly  to  go  into  permanent  place  this  spring. 
.I^early  twenty  aores  of  the  garden  ground  have  been  thoroughly 
cf  erdrained,  and  there  remains  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  suffi- 
to  underdrain  the  remainder  of  these  grounds,  or  at  least  such  as 
[^  i0  desirable  to  underdrain.    Pro£  Burrill  is  infusing  new  life  into  his 
rtment 

THE  HECHAinOAL  DKPABTlIBirr. 

e  report  of  Professor  Bobinson  will  give,  in  detail,  the  work  done 
shop.  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  department  began  its 
work  only  about  one  year  ago,  the  report  will  afford  strong 
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evidence  of  the  nsefal  character  and  brilliant  prospects  of  this  branch 
of  industrial  education.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  num> 
ber  of  students  in  the  Mechanical  and  Engineering  courses,  and  the 
liveliest  interest  has  been  shown  in  their  studies  and  shop  practices 
You  will  see  in  our  apparatus  cases  a  goodly  amount  of  apparatus  made 
in  the  shops  by  students.  The  eases  themselves  are  also  their  ynA 
The  steam  heating,  introduced  into  the  University  building  since  year 
last  meeting,  is  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  heating  apparatus  of  tbe 
green  house  was  cast  from  patterns  made  in  the  shop,  and  then  put  ia 
by  student  labor.  Some  Valuable  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  maav- 
factured  for  other  institutions^  or  for  private  parties,  and  if  the  riiop  is 
credited  with  the  value  of  the  apparatus  manufactured,  and  the  W(»k 
performed  for  other  departmecita,  it  will  be  found  self-sustaining. 

An  appropriation  of  $35,000  has  been  a^ed  from  the  Legislature  to 
provide  larger  and  better  fumhdied  riu^ps,  and  for  a  drill  hall,  and 
plans  will  be  laid  before  you  fbr  your  approval^  for  such  building.  Hie 
erection  of  such  a  building  wiU  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  ^  d^ 
partment  and  increase  its  power.  I  cannot  too  stron^y  commend  die 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  Prof.  Robinson  in  his  work. 

oraSB  DEPABTMEOTS. 

It  is  not  necessaty  to  go  into  detiiil  in  reference  to  the  other  depsit> 
ments,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  in  silence.  The  depaii- 
uicnt  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  unsurpassed  by  asj 
other  in  its  practical  every-day  value,  has  been  so  admirably  managed 
by  Prof.  Baker  as  to  demand  for  him  your  highest  consideration.  I 
have  never  known,  any  where,  more  life  and  energy  thrown  into  this 
study  of  our  mother  tongue ;  and  the  students  who  have  received  die 
benefit  of  his  indefatigable  instruction  will  long  have  reason  to  re- 
member the  thorough  drill  given  them  in  the  correct  use  and  critical 
knowledge  of  their  vernacular,  and  of  the  rich  fields  of  its  splendid 
literature.  The  classes  in  this  department  have  been  larger  than  ia 
any  other,  the  class  beginning  with  this  year  numbering  over  70 
members. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  has  also  exhibited  remarkable  vitality. 
The  fundamental  character  of  this  science,  and  its  wide  scope  of  relar 
tions  both  to  the  other  sciences  and  to  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts, 
give  it  great  importance  in  an  institution  consecrated  to  industrial  edu- 
cation. It  is,  therefore^  a  matter  of  profound  gratulation  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  students  voluntarily  se^  this  course.  It  is  x^ 
small  proof  of  the  efficienoy  of  its  enthusiastic  and  aUe  Pjwfeifior,  £L 
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F*  Sl  Stiifuiy  that  he  slLOtild  liave  seimred  t&ns  early  so  mnch  interest 
m  IA%  department.  The  new  <ihemi0l9ry  claes  eateriag  last  fall^  nnm* 
bered  M  students^  and  already  there  are  38  at  work  in  the  over-crowded 
Laboratory. 

An  appropriation  of  $50^000  T^as  asked  for  a  Laboratory  building, 
furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  uiniag  and  metallurgical 
iise%  aa  well  as  chemical  analyses.  Its  importance  was  recognized  by 
the  committees  to  which  our  application  was  referred,  but  the  extent 
of  appropriations  needed  by  other  institutions  oompelled  a  present  de- 
nial of  the  request.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because,  long 
before  a  suitable  building  can  be  erected,  the  department  will  have 
utterly  outgrown  its  accoafiniodalions.  It  may  be  found  wise  to  pre- 
pare temporary  quarters  for  it  in  the  basement,  or  some  other  part  of 
the  new  main  building. 

The  department  of  Civil  Engineering  has  also  won  some  laurels 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Prof.  Shattuck  and  his  assistants. 
Glasses  have  been  trained  in  both  theory  and  field  practice,  and  the 
services  of  some  of  the  students  have  already  been  sought  by  outside 
parties,  in  engineering  work. 

Prof.  Snyder  has  also  given  much  force  to.  the  several  departments 
under  his  charge.  The  Bookkeeping  classes  are  always  crowded,  as 
are  also  the  classes  in  German  ;  and  the  Military  Drill  has  been  main- 
tained with  more  vigor  than  in  any  similar  institution  known  to  me. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  Drill  hall,  planned  in  connection  with  the 
new  Mechanic  building,  a  much  greater  efficiency  can  be  given  to  the 
Jlif  ilitary  course. 

The  success  attending  our  efforts  to  meet  fairly  the  legal  require- 
ments laid  upon  i^s,  to  include  military  tactics  in  our  course  of  instruc- 
tion, has  suggested  the  propriety  of  asking  Congress  to  give  additional 
Aid  in  a  work  of  such  national  importance.    I  have  sent  accordingly 
to  Hon.  John  A.  Logan,  late  chairmai^  of  Comoaittee  on  Military  Af- 
-Smirs  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  sketch  of  a  plan  for  a  Na- 
tional system  of  military  education,  which  I  herewith  submit  to  you  as 
jk  proposition  touching  the  future  prospects  of  this  institution. 

THB  LABOB  SYSTEIC. 

The  labor  system  still  costs  us  much  care.    Two  difficulties  meet  ns 
etantly :  First,  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  such  labor  as  the  students 
perform ;  and  second,  to  get  such  work  as  we  do  provide,  well  and 
^^ooY^omically  performed.    The  practical  value  of  the  labor,  as  a  neces- 
adjunct  of  a  sound  industrial  education,  c^  scarcely  be  over- 
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stated.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  all  the  industrial  courses,  practice  AoM 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  graduation*  In  the  Mechanical  depart- 
ment Prof.  Bobinson  has  made  '^  shop  practice  "  a  regular  part  of  ths 
course,  not  as  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade  but  as  a  necessary  means  ef 
giving  a  practical  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  phil- 
osophj.  This  shop  practice  is  not  counted  nor  paid  for  as  labor,  bot 
the  student  is  allowed  to  labor  at  other  hours  for  wages.  I  would  r^ 
commend  that  a  similar  plan  be  adopted  in  other  departments.  Tbo 
student  of  Horticulture  may  be  required  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  during  one  or  more  terms,  to  practice  in  the  green  house,  ths 
gardens,  nurseries,  orchards  and  grafting  rooms.  The  student  of 
Agriculture  may,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  aim,  be  required  to 
take  daily  practice,  during  certain  terms,  in  the  practical  operations  of 
the  field,  or  in  the  stock  bams.  This  would  not  prevent  students 
working  at  other  hours  for  wages. 

THB  AFPLIOATIOH  FOX  LEOISLATIVX  AID. 

The  memorial  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  bsi 
already  been  seen  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  its  stsle> 
ments  of  our  wants  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  bill  appropriatiaf 
$75,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  University  building,  to  cost  in  all 
$150,000,  and  $25,000  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  madiiss 
shop,  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  tb» 
House  of  Representatives,  with  a  good  prospect  of  speedily  becoming 
a  law.  I  call  attention  to  it  now,  as  its  passage  will  impose  at  onoa 
upon  the  Board  the  duty  of  fixing  sites,  adopting  plans,  and  prepa^ 
ing  for  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  buildings.  Some 
preliminary  plans  have  been  prepared,  but  a  most  thorough  and  care> 
ful  review  of  these  plans  will  be  required.  Every  feature  ought  to  be 
scanned  with  the  most  jealous  attention,  both  to  secure  perfection  of 
design  and  to  insure  economy  in  the  erection. 

An  appropriation  has  also  been  asked  for  the  library  and  apparatm 
of  instruction.  The  report  of  the  Librarian  shows  the  number  of  boob 
now  in  library  to  be  4,538 — an  increase  of  892  volumes  doriog  ^ 
year,  98  of  which  were  received  firom  donations.  Besides  these  over 
two  hundred  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  collection. 

The  library  is  proving,  as  it  ought,  one  of  the  most  valuable  Mgf^ 
cies  of  instruction  as  well  as  a  point  of  most  attractive  interest  to  o«r 
students,  and  its  early  and  large  increase  will  add  greatly  to  the  rest 
power  and  value  of  the  University.  It  will  be  remembered  that  li« 
matriculation  fees  are  set  apart  and  apportioned  to  the  library  foad. 
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These  fees,  the  past  year,  were  absorbed  in  the  g^ieral  fiincL  They 
ought  now  to  be  added  to  the  library  appropriation  for  this  year.  We 
'  can  not  easily  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a  fnll  snpply  of  the 
beet  and  freshest  books  to  the  student  of  science.  The  rapid  and  conp 
stant  advance  in  the  physical  science's — the  new  and  surprising  dis* 
ooveries  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession — frequently  invali- 
date old  theories  and  conclusions,  and  compel  continual  reconstruc- 
tions, making  the  old  literature  of  these  sciences  imperfect  and  unsafe. 
Fresh  books  must  be  constantly  added  to  our  stores  to  keep  us  abreast 
with  the  progress  of  the  scholarship  of  the  age. 

OONOLUSIOir. ' 

I  am  glad  to  be  aUe  to  state  my  earnest  belief  that  the  University 
k  growing  rapidly  and  deservedly  in  favor.  The  plans  adopted  by 
you  at  the  outset,  with  such  modifications  of  minor  details  as  expe- 
lieoce  has  suggested,  have  been  found  sound  in  practice  as  they  were 
sound  in  theory.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  before  we  can  fully  re- 
alize all  the  great  ends  contemplated  in  those  plans;  but  the  good 
Providence  that  has  thus  far  prospered  us  will  still  be  over  us,  and  the 
principles  thus  far  found  good  will  guide  us  to  still  greater  success.  I 
would  indulge-  in  no  arrogant  anticipations ;  but  the  future  career  of 
the  University  has  an  outlook  so  grand  in  itself,  and  so  hopeful  for 
hamanity,  that  we  may  well  pledge  ourselves  to  new  courage  and 
Iai;ger  efforts. 

J.  M.  GEEGOBT. 

LIBRiOtlAirS  REPORT. 

I>m.  J.  IL  OaBOOBz;  StffMt : 

The  Librarian  takes  great  satisfaction  Sn  reporting  a  respectable  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  value  of  the  Library,  and  moxe  than  correspond- 
ing increase  in  its  use  by  the  students. 

The  number  of  volumes  reported  last  year  was  8^480.  It  seems  that 
some  shelves  were  missed  in  the  count,  and  that  there  were  actually 
3^616  at  that  time.  The  present  number  is  4,5S8,  showing  a  clear  in- 
creaee  of  892  volumes.  Of  these,  573  are  included  in  the  catalogue 
printed  with  the  last  annual  report ;  53  were  bound  from  our  own 
filesy  as  shown  in  Schedule  I ;  168  were  purchased  since  the  catalogue 
^v^as  sent  to  press,  as  shown  by  Schedule  II ;  98  were  obtained  by  do- 
nattion  and  exchange,,  as  shown  by  Schedule  III. 

Oorrespondence  now  in  progress  will  doubtless  add  one  or  two 
b  anil  red  volumes  with  no  expense  except  for  transportation.    I  am 
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confident  that  dnring  the  coming  year  I  can  effect  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  thousand  volumes  in  the  same  way. 

I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  increase  of  onrpampblefc. 
collection.  Its  growth  has  been  over  two  hundred  the  past  year,  and 
win  probably  be  two  thousand  the  next 

By  Schedule  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  sixty  periodicals  are  receive! 
Of  these  twenty-nine  are  agricultural,  six  mechanical,  six  scientif c, 
eight  literary,  six  news  and  poetical.  It  might  be  thought  that  thiBis 
too  large  a  number,  but  the  schedule  shows  that  thirty  of  these  are  ex- 
changes and  cost  nothing  but  postage  and  copies  of  our  reports. 

The  books  have  been  issued  to  readers  on  their  filing  checks  w& 
name  and  the  book  wished.  The  check  is  a  charge  for  the  book  nntS 
it  is  taken  off  the  file,  and  this  is  done  when  the  book  is  returned. 
Sooks  are  freely  taken  from  the  room  by  teacbers  in  the  UniTenitj,  t 
record-book  being  k^t  for  their  use.  Books  are  taken  out  by  stndents 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  each  book  so  taken  being  charged  to  the 
Librarian  or  some  other  teacher.  Some  liberty  of  this  kind  seemein* 
dispensaUe,  from  the  extensive  reading  demanded  by  some  snbjectiy 
and  the  present  arrangement  aeems  to  answer  every  purpose. 

A  verj  few  books  (about  ten)  cannot  be  accounted  for.  As  tbe 
library  is  constantly  used  for  a  study  room,  and  the  shelves  are  eaalj 
reached,  students  some  times,  but  very  s^ldom,  take  books  to  dieir 
rooms  without  permisfflon,  trusting  to  a  fevorable  opportunity  toretvn 
them  without  detection*  The  utmost  care  will  be  takrai  to  prefeot 
this,  but  it  cannot  be  absolutely  avoided  with  the  present  limitid 
room* 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  a  written  cata- 
logue, such  as  shall  combine  tfie  advantages  of  directing  readers  witb 
the  least  search  to  all  the  library  contains  on  any  given  subject,  and 
permitting  the  insertion  of  new  books  without  breaking  the  arrange- 
Inent.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  catalogue  extend  to  the  ^pante 
articles  in  periodical  works,  thus  making  it  a  perfect  key  to  the  whole 
library.  I  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  see  this  work  complete  for 
all  that  we  shall  then  have. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great  interest  which  m%k 
be  added  to  the  annual  repoi^  of  the  trustees,  by  inserting  snch  disoof- 
eries,  inventions  and  statistics  as  should  make  it  a  place  among soes- 
tiftc  periodicals.  It  would  thus  serve  at  once  to  answer  the  great  po^ 
pose  of  the  institution  in  preparing  and  disseminating  useiiil  kno^ 
edge,  and  enable  us  to  make  large  and  valuable  exchanges  for  fb 
library. 
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About  seyenty-fiye  doll^  is  mnch  needed  for  binding  last  year's 

periodicals,  and  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  would  be  well  spent  in 

binding  the  North  American  and  London  Quarterly  Beriews,  going 

back,  a  number  of  years. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  M,  DOUGLASS, 

Librarian, 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  seyeral  Committees  for  action. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Segent  be  authorized  to  sell 
the  S.  £.  i  of  the  N.  E.  ^  of  section  21,  township  19,  lange  9,  at  f  55 
per  acre. 

The  motion  was  referred  to  the  Tinsjaoe  Oommitlee. 

The  following  report  was  next  read : 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 
RBO  BIBTS. 
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9 
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2S 

28 
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88 
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1 
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9 
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16 
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6 
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87 
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27 
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87 

4  4 

27 

4  4 

27 
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4  i 

1 
24 

<  4 

24 

44 

24 

Cot 

1 

KOT. 

12 

4  4 

12 

4  4 

12 

ftt 

12 

4  4 

12 

1871.    JtamMTj  8 

4»            2 

4  4 

2 

44 

2 

14 

2 

4  4 

2 

44 

2 

44 

21 

4  4 

21 

4  4 

21 

<4 

21 

BalAOoe • . . « , 

Interest  on  $60^000  Sftnpunon  county  b«Bda< 

Tuition,.etq 

Cold  oollecdonf.. ••.••••.••«•• «••• 

Fann  prodooe » ». 

Interest  on  Champaign  countj  bonds 

Sales fh>m  gardens....... ••••••.•••. 

Fann  produce 

Coal  collections 

Tuition,  etc ......•.«••.•»..••• 

Interest  on  Morgan  coanty  bonds 

**        Illinois  state  lx>nds. 

' *        Chicago  ci^  bond?  ..» 

*'        Pike  county  bonds «..••• 

Rent , 


Tuition,  ete t« t  < 

Farm  produce. . . , 

Garden  sales  ...« •«•..,.., 

Rent  for  gardener's  house. ......'.., 

Broken  glass. .  • 

Rent , 

Farm  produce  sales. ..  • 

Garden  produce ...*, 

Fees,  etp...., •..,..•••.... 

Interest  on  Sangamon  0Q«n^  bonds. 

Fees,  etc 

Farm  produce .*••.«...••.•.« 

Sale  of  old  stOTCS 

ttenf oi  gatoenerS  nouse •••••. ...i 

Fees , 

Interest  on  Itliiiois  State  bonds 

* '        Chicago  city  bonds  . . . . . 

Farm  sales  ...f •••... 

Garden  sales. ••^•.•., ••, 

Coal  sales « .«, 

Fees,  etc » ....••...< 

From  Mechauical  department , 

Fees , 

Garden  s^les  * .'. . 

Mechanical  department.  •  • 

Bent  ••• .....••. •••. 


121,201  40 
2,250  00 
174  00 

87  72 
214  86 

10,000  00 

141  62 

44  10 

48  90 

202  16 

2,600  00 

2,870  00 

876  eo 

2,000  00 

78  87 
111  60 
827  99 
182  08 

76  00 

6  06 

429  09 

720  16 

79  81 
1,247  00 
2,260  <K) 

888  00 

260  80 

17  60 

88  88 
8  60 

2,870  00 

876  00 

68  76 

92  88 

140  90 

164  60 

161  92 

409  00 

4  48 

160  00 

68  00 
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BecHpU-^-Oonilnnt^ 


isn.  Feb. 
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11 

11 

11 
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28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

• 

Cterden  lalet •••••••••••• ••• 

Coftl  tales 

Farm  lalef 

From  Machanlcal  depaiiDiMit • • 

Rent 

Rent 

Feet 

Coal  talet..., •• 

Farm  talet.  • • •• 

Oardentalea •• •• ••••• 

Old  ttoTes • 

From  Mechanical depattment... •••••• 

Interett  on  tcrip  monejt ••• 

Rent    

Freightt,  (Illlnolt  Central  Railfoad  donation) 

Farm  tales ••••••• 

Cktal  tales 

Feet 

Gardentalet • 

Lumber,  cement,  ete.*«.«« • 

Old  furnaoet.. , ••• 

Mechanical  departoMnt • « 

Fteet 

Farm  prodace..*** • ••••• 

O  Id  furnaoet 

State  appropriation  Agricultural  departaent . 
**        «*  Horticultural  department. 

Total 


SUMMMARY  OF  RECIIPT& 


For  Balance  • ••• 

Interett  on  bondt •*•••* 

Feet  from  ttiidentt • 

Farm  produce • ••••• 

Garden  produce ••••  •••••••  « 

FHNn  Mechanical  department.  •  • 

Goal  told 

Rent  for  Griggt*  iarm •• 

Oldttovet    

Old  ftimacet, lumber,  etc • •••• 

Broken  glatt •   ...• 

Freights,  (Illinoit  Central  Railroad  donation) 
State  appropriation  Agricultural  department 
**  Horticultural  department. 


44 
M 
«l 
M 
II 


U 


i« 


Total  reoeiptt 


mit 

iiin 

108  00 

nm 

171  N 

itioi 

mm 

un 

MTI 

4$n 

nm 

mu 

i,mii 

loon 

4,101  n 

211  n 

11  ST 

4on 

If  ]« 

MB 

801  tt 

na 

Mm 

24111 

78  » 

12,800  00 

10,000  91 

|8S,0IS41 


$21,20110 
28,01010 

8.40111 
2,204  47 

WW 

677  08 

020  01 

2, 147  41 

2f  10 

4S0  04 

OOf 

4,000  9 

12,000  00 

10,000  00 


$85,000  41 


DISBURBBMBNTS. 


For  Appropriatlont  of  1889. 

<*  Expentet  of  Trutteet . .  • 

««  Salaries 

^  Corresponding  Secretaiy 

•«  Treasurer. •,. 

^  Taxes  on  lands.  •  .••••• 

««  Fuel  and  lights 

^  Stationery  and  printing. 

**  Building  account    .  • .  • . 

"  Incidental  expenses .  • .  • 


$482  or 

l,17t» 

10,070  4S 

070  01 

600  01 

1,6019 

1,600  ?l 

i,isoa 

1,600  • 
1,177  01 
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For  Mechanical  departmeni •...•• 

"    Farmlabor 

**    Fire  cxtiDguishers 

**    Inaurance , 

**    Steam  heating. ... « 

*'    Lectnret 

On  aoeonnt  state  appropriationi: 

**    Agricnltural  department ..•• 

"    HorticQltnral department  •••• 

**    Chemical  department 

**    Booka  and  apparatus  .•  •. • 

Total 

AoMont  unexpended 


$1,884  66 

S,098  06 

182  06 

887  60 

1,688  07 

940  16 

28,686  67 

12,792  19 

1,860  89 

8,881  62 


#78,988  08 


$6,126  88 


The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearson,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
present  nominations  of  Standing  Committees. 

The  chair  thus  appointed  Messrs.  Pearson,  Lawrence  and  Canning- 
ham. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  0.  B.  Origgs,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  bien- 
nial election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Sangamon,  was  elected  chairman,  (the  Regent  retir- 
ing) and  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Cobb  were  appointed  to  act  as  tellers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  election  of  Begent  took  place. 

J.  M.  Gregory  was  put  in  nomination  by  Judge  A.  M.  Brown ;  and 
was  elected,  unanimously,  at  the  first  ballot 

Hon.  N.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Ooltra  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
notify  Dr.  J.  M.  Gr^ory  of  his  re-election,  who,  when  reinstalled  in 
the  chair,  made  a  short  and  very  appropriate  address. 

The  oath  of  office  was  then  administered  to  the  Regent. 

The  election  of  officers  then  proceeding,  Hon.  Newtop  Bateman 
nominated  Mr.  J.  W.  Bunn,  of  Springfield,  for  Treasurer. 

The  teller  announced  as  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  Treasurer 

J.W.  Bonn 16  ballots. 

B.  F.  Harris,  of  Champaign 2      ** 

J.Bann 1      " 

The  chairman  declared  J.  W.  Bunn  elected. 

Hon.  W.  0.  Flagg  was  nominated  for  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
elected  onanimously  at  the  first  ballot. 

Dr.  Scroggs  nominated  Prof.  £.  Snyder  for  Recording  Secretary, 
who  was  also  elected  unanimously. 

On  raotion  of  Mr.  Griggs,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock. 
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EYSNINQ  SESSIOK. 

The  Board  reassembled  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  Begent  in  thecal. 
Messrs.  Mahan,  Pullen  and  Yan  Osdel  arrived  and  took  their  aesti. 
The  following  statement  of  the  Bookkeeper  was  then  read: 

STATEMENT  OF  BOOEXEBPER. 

T0  the  Regent  of  ths  Induttrial  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  for  the  information  of  flie  Board 
of  Trustees,  the  following  financial  statements : 

I.  Statement  of  the  real  estate,  personal  property  and  other  ha^ 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

IL  Statement  of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  March  1st,  187L 

III.  Statement  of  expenditures  from  State  appropriations  to  Mircli 
1st,  1871,  and  unexpended  balance. 

lY.  Statement  of  all  warrants  drawn  during  the  year  and  abtnd 
of  same. 

y.  Statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  students'  labor  in  the  8efQ:il 
departments. 

StaUmefU  of  the  Seal  Eitate  and  Personal  Property  of  ^  lOmaie  BuhuMallhi- 
*  vereUytfor  ihe  year  ending  Jiae^  le^  1871. 


BUILDINGS  AND  APPABATUS  FOR  IN8TEU0TI0N. 


TJniTmity  building. 

Ornamental  and  parade  groundfl. .  • 

Library,  4.S00  rolumet ' 

Chemical  Laboratory. ••.••«  •••. 

Cabinets , 

JEngiaeering  initroBMBti 

Heohanieal  shop , 

Building  machinery,  tools,  material 
Furniture  and  fixtuMS, .« 


AGRIOULTURAL  DSPARTICE^NT. 


410acresof  land,attt6..* • 

Two  farm  houses. , .••••..••. 

Two  barns 

Teams,  $1,000;  colts,  $200;  hogs,  $850;  SO  steers,  $8,500;  p«^aoe  uflold 

$1,550;  implements,  $1,500 • 

80 acres,  Eiperimental  farm,  at$r20... 

240  acres  (Griggs  farm)  at  $60 - 


HOBTICULTURAL  DEPABTMXNT. 


IdO  acres,  gardens  and  orvhards^  partly  drained,  Talned  at. 

House  on  orchards ...., 

House  on  gardens , .* 

.Bam •.,..* • 

Green  house .*.*.*,'.*'.  .*.'**.*,*.*! 

Propagating  house ....*!*.!!!!.'!!!.' 


'«  « • 


10,000  tt 
10,0^0  » 

'  t,5«  *^ 
8,500  » 

I,OW» 

S,600ft* 
S,O0B# 


ISS.SOO^ 


$10,780  00 

1,900  00 

16,500* 

S.lOOQi 
18,000  » 
14,40P» 


±Ut  V$  OE 


2,85#« 

410 '• 

8,4»« 

9»» 
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/SMement-^^ntrnxxed, 


Ihiplements  and  tooli 

Teams 

Produce  on  hand 

Knnery  alook 

Bedding  plants  in  greenhouse 


INTEItEST  BEARING  FUNOa 

Champaign  connty  bonds,  at  10  percent •• 

Sangamon  countj  bonds,  at  9'per  cent • • •••• 

Morgan  ooan^  bonds,  at  10  per  cent • «... 

Chicago  citj  water  bonds,  at  7  percent ..•••••••••• 

Pike  oouQty  bonds,  at  10  per  cent 

Illinois  State  bonds,  at  6  percent.     ...• 

Proceeds  of  scrip • ••... 

24,480  acres  scrip  on  hand,  Talued ..••• 

Looked  in  Nebraska,  9,460.09  acres;  in  Minnesota,  16^78.67  aoBea;  totaj, 

|*i5,488  acres,  at  $2 ^ 

ITnexpended  Illinois  Central  Railroad  donation • ^••*.«... 

100  acres  Griggs  farm,  soldat|60 ••••• 


RBOAPrrULATION. 

Buildings  and  appanttns. , '• 

Agricultural  department 

Horticultural  department 

Bonds  and  othet  fUnds 


tiOO  00 

•50  00 

700  00 

1,000  00 

•00  00 


188,000  00 


$100,000  00 
50,000  00 
35,000  00 
26,000  00 
80,000  00 
79.000  00 
44,^21  60 
22,082  00 

50,866  00 

40,000  00 

9,600  00 


1476,819  60 


188,500  00 
83.250  00 
88,000  00 

476,819  60 


1681,069  60 


SM&mei^qf  ike  Owrrtnit  SkopendUiwrm  to  iforc^  lie;  1871. 


Board  eoEpmsei 
Salaries 


Regent  J.  M.  Gregoty »$4,000  00 

Prof.  W.  M  Baker. 2,000  00 

Prof  A.  P.  S.  Stuart 2,000  00 

Prod  W,  F.  Bliss. ......^ ^....^.  1,.000  .00 

Prof  S.  W.  Robinson 2,000  00 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill 1,800  00 

Prof  S.  W.  Shattuck. i  1,800  00 

Prof.  8.  Snyder 1,800  00 

Mr.  J.  Bellangee 1,000  00 

Mr.  H.  M  Dougkuu *..• 1,000  00 

Mr.  R.  B.  Warder.., 500  00 

Mr.L  D.Foulon. .»•..... .^ 800  00 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmters. 600  <K> 

Pro£  Sanborn Tenney. ••«...* ••      600  00 

Lectures  in  January,  1870 • 176  42 

Fuel  and  lights 

Gas. 115  25 

Sundry  expenses.. •««•••..«« •••<•••        82  85 

(  coal  at  mine. W8  20 

Coal  \  freight 4,, 619  90 

(  hauling «./ 78  '50 

Stationery  and  printing ^ • 

Stationery , ...*•... 40  45 

Printing  n^parts  and  catalogues  ...  4  •«• « 781  90 

Other  printing  and  advestising 894  28 


$1,179  79 
20,»76  42 


1,698  70 


1,186  68 


[7£6] 
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BUtUmmt'^Coiitliintd, 


Building  and  repairt •••••• 

Faintingand  glazing $78  89 

ImproTemenU ••••• 464  80 

Cleaning  (sweeping;  etc) »« 114  77 

'Whitewaehing  and  forubbing 178  78 

Bepairs « 808  08 

Raising  shop • 80  00 

Coal-buuae   109  80 

Sidewalks 188  00 

Shop  yards  and  shed.. ,•..  178  70 

Mechanical  departmMit.  • • 

Materials  and  repafan 866  87 

Work  in  shop 688  80 

Foreman's  salary.  • • 878  88 

Carpenter  work... • 18  86 

Hauling. 8  00 


$1,181  tt 


l,8MCf 


$1,896  84 

By  work  for  other  depaitments 670  68 

Fknn  account ..«• ••.•••«•• 

Blacksmlthing  and  repairs 171  89 

Superintendent's  salaiy. 660  00 

Farm  laborers 8,698  41 


$8,486  80 

By  hauling  for  boUdings 888  85 

Incidental  expenses .•••• 

Postage • 88  10 

Express 41  80 

Janitor's  wages 880  48 

Janitorwork  by  students 884  86 

Sundry  other  expenses.. •... «• • 608  00 

Bills  unpaid ,»• 

Fire  extinguishers • ••••••••«•.•• 

Salary  of  Treasurer. 

Salaijof  Corresponding  Secretary 

Taxes  on  lands • •••• 

Insurance ••••• • ••••••••••.••• 

Steam  heating  apparatus*.  ••.••.•.•••.••••.••... ••••••..•.•••••• 

Lectuie— Dr.  Miles,  $686  10;  Br.  HiUl,  $860  00;  sundiy,  $64  06 


Total 


1,011  OS 


i,mii 


MIT 

\nn 

idO« 

CWff 

1,111  » 

HTff 

l,lltr 

940  U 

$8t,9tlll 


StaimnerU  <f  Sj^MndUureiftrcm  the  Appropriali9n$  mads  hy  the  LtgUlaJbunii^li^ 

1869. 


Agricultural  department. •.•••••• • •••••• 

L  Bam $9,914  98 

IL  Bam 6,898  08 

Tools,  fixtures  and  implements 1,618  08 

Horses,  cattle  and  hogs. 4,768  80 

Seeds 876  88 

Hedges,  roads,  etc 668  68 

Work  in  improving  wells,  cisterns,  draining;  etc 1,646  87 

Cora  crib 161  62 

Horticultural  department ••.••.••••••••«• 

Seedand  bulbs 171  84 

Trees  and  grapes 8,788  66 

Gardener's  house « 1,081  68 

Gardener's  bam.. , 688  04 

Miwr 1,818  48 


$84,8110 


18,111 » 
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5MMiMfit— Coatinned. 


dtlariMoffortmen •••  ..13,639  48 

Tnint,  tools  and  impl0iMB|i.«... •• ..••••••.      768  76 

Fenoet,  roads  and  bridges •••••••••      86174 

IVeight 849  60 

Tile  and  dndaags 1,886  87 

Svndriei 807  01 

HoQNon  orohard ••••••• • 8,887  07 

OreenWiise •• • 8,440  .06 

ChtBical  dqwfisnt. . •  ••.•••••••••••••••.••••••••••••••••••,,,.••• 

nxtwei '  640*19 

Chenieals 680  41 

Ippmkos • 1,816  86 

Boob  md  apparatus • • 

Ilitores 849  80 

iDforaaoe, «xpt«ss,.oto • ,••..      610  89 

Books  6,891  17 

Models  from  Maebanleal  departeMDi 8,0(K)  00 

OiOrfiiel....; 887  08 

Total 

Balaooe  •••• • , ••  ••••••••••• •.••• 


$8,086  96 


10,078  88 


$66,680  80 
4,419  70 


SUOmmZ  ^  EtifmiMmu  dwring  ike  fear  ending  March  lie,  1871,  a§  per  WarranU 

1  to  746,  induei^e. 


Umrd  ezpenss . •  •  •  •  ••• , •••.$1 

laJaiyofFacaHy,  eto SO 

alary  TVeasurer 

ilai7  CorrMpondliif  Searttaiy 

uesott  land •• ••• 1 

lelaodlighi 1 

atiooery  and  prlnthig ••••• 1 

lilding  aeoounl ••• ••••••••••••• 1 

cidontal  eipenso. • , 1 

whanical dapartmanl  •••• •••••••••• ••.•..! 

nn  labor •  8 

-e  eztingnlsliw , •••.. 

-heauagapparaltts  .••.•••• •••.  •• 1 


la  unpaid 

tores  in  1871. 


,179  79 

,676  48 

600  00 

670  00 

,661  29 

,698  70 

,186  68 

,689  60 

,177  68 

,824  66 

,098  06 

188  06 

,688  07 

887  60 

488  87 

940  16 


«  approprialioo  Agrloahoral  department r 22,686  67 

«  mppcoprintlon  HorUealtoral  department 12,798  19 

mica!  laboratory •••••. .•••  1,860  89 

km  mod  apparatus 8,881  62 


Total 


$87t9U  86 


41,009  77 


$78,988  08 


March  Uih^  1871. 


E.  SNTDEfi. 
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SO 

Statrnnenti^  WafrramXM. 


March  9 


S 

8 
4 
5 
« 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
1? 
18 
19 
SO 
SI 
S2 
S8 
§4 
S5 
26 
S7 
S8 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
68j 
64 
66 
6C 
67 
68 
69 
60 


1 1 

<  I 
1 1 
1 1 
I  i 
i  < 
i  < 
It 
« < 
t  i 

<  t 
i  i 
I  < 
i  < 
i  « 
i  ( 

<  < 
t  < 

<  » 

<  i 
i< 

i  4 
(  ( 
4  ( 
i  C 
4  I 
4  < 
4  < 
4  4 
4  4 
4  I 
I  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
k4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
14 
4  4 
4  I 
4  4 
k  4 

4  4 

4  < 

4  t 

t  4 

I  I 

April 

4  t 


Prot  SaAborn  TeoDej. . . 


9  J.  H.  Pickard 
9J.  H.PickreU.... 
9  Dr.  Wm.  Kile.... 
9  A.  M.  Brown...., 
9  J.  S.  Johnson.... 

9  A.  Blackbura 

9  Samuel  Edwardi. . 

9  44  44  ^ 

9  W.  0.  Flagg....! 
9  J.  P.  Slade  ...;.. 
9  J.  tf.  Pearson.... 
9  Paul  R.  Weight    . 

9  B.  Pullen 

9M.  0.  Goltra 

9  Bfason  Brayman.  • 

9  L.  Lairrence 

9  0.B.0aluiha...« 

9  W.  0.  Flagg 

9  J.  W.  Bunn 

10  Treviu  &  Green 

10  J.  M.  Gregory 

lOW.F.BIifls 

11  Illinois  Central  R.  B.  Oo 

11  BwK.  Vickroy 

11  Champaign  Gat  Company 
1 1  Union  Coal  Company  . . . 

11  W.  H.  Merritt 

11  Henry  Swannell 

11  E.  V,  Peterson. 


.  • « . . 


Thirty  lectures  delireM. 
Expenses  to  meeting .  • . . 


4  t 

44 
«  4 
44 
44 


4  4 
«1 
«4 
«4 
4  % 
<■« 


Trees  fornnrseiy 

Payment  of  lecture  expense. 
Expense  to  meeting 


t  4 
tt 
44 
4  4 
41 
4-4 
44 


4  4 

r< 

4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
*«« 
<4 


Corresponding  SecretaiT's  salaiy. 

Treasurer's  siUary 

Hardware..... ••••«•••••« 

Salary,  March 

4  4 


I  4 


11  J.  M.  Gregoiy. .• 

14  Wm.  M.  Baker 

14  J.  C.  Burroughs 

14  Flynn  &  Scroggs 

16  M.  £.  Lasher 

16  M.  J.  &  J  F.  Jeffh^.... 

16  Angle  &  Sabine    

18  S.  W.  Robinson 

21  Col.  Barringer  ....•.••. 

21  Jas.Vick 

28  T.  J.  Burrill 

28  J.  Bellangee. . .  .^ 

25  American  Express  Co  . . . 
27  S.  L.  Graves  &  Son 

29  J.  J.  Thomas  &  Co 

80  E.  Snyder 

80  J.  Bellangee 

80  A.  P.  a  Stuart 

80S.W.  Robinson 

80S.  W.  Sbattuck 

80  T.J.  Burrill 

be  9.  Douglass 

80  J  S.  Searfoss 

80  H.  K.  Vickroy 

8uT.  Franks 

80  R.  B.  Warder 

80  Pat  Lamb 

80  Lowenstem  &  GnUiam. . . 

1  Prof.  W.  F.  Bliss 

1  Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller . . . 

# 


Adranced  freights  . . , 
Expenses  and  labor. . 

Gasfiitures 

Twocars  coal  • 

Labor , 

Oil,  paint,  wall  pspiiBr. 
Curtains  for  chapel . 


Expense  for  parchases  iu  Europe, 

Salary,  March  . . 

Expense  to  meeting 

Printing «., 

Raising  carpenter  shop 

Castings  and  machinery 

Grass  and  clover  seed 

Material  for  models 

Gas  pipes 

Flower  seeds 

StOTS  and  pipe .. 

Drawing  paper 

Reports  fit)m  Springfield 

Turning-lathe  and  saws 

Grass  luirrow  and  freight 

Salary,  March 


4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
44 
44 
44 
44 
I  4 


Muslin  and  thread ... 
Salary,  April.  ....••.. 
Glass  for  green  honse. 


17  » 

11 » 

8» 

2811 

SIM 

MIO 
S4M 
17  00 
17811 
»4i 
19  H 
1771 
2100 
1100 
S7  7I 
28  81 

uoa 

470  00 

MO  00 

6181 

SSIM 

168  N 

110 

10  H 

181  St 

MOD 

1411 

UH 

48# 

ISO  00 

166  01 

17  ti 
4410 

10  00 

SI  00 

110« 

I4n 

115  00 
500 
800 
800 

6710 
100  00 

tsss 

150  00 

8S» 
168  61 

116  it 

160  00 
!66  00 

8S0 
IS0 

6S» 

78 « 

US) 

t «» 

166  « 
141  »* 


81 
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/SiSa^09lMll^— Continued. 


To  whom. 


Dftyld  M.  Ford  ...•••••. 

Larrabee  &  North 

Prof.  £.  Snyder. 

CfaampAign  Gas  Company 

W.H.  Merrltt 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

Luther  W.  Lawrence. . . . 
A.  M.  Brown .••.•••..•. 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

M.  C.Ooltra 

£.  Snyder 

J.  S.  Upstone. ......... 

W.  J.Jeffrey 

Cobb  k  Warriner 

Union  Coal  Company. .  • . 

fi.Eldred 

0.  Foote 

G.  S.  Upstone 

Prof.  W.  F.  Bllsi 

A.  Thomson    

F.M.&A.Avey 

Ohas.  Quinn   

FroC  W.  M.  Baker 

£.  L.  Brown  ........... 

aM.  Newby 

Daniel  Wicks 

F.  K.  Phoenix 

R.  Douglas  k  Son  ..... 

W.N.  Nourse 

Edgar  Saunders 

Hovey  &Co 

Hulburd,  flerrick  ft  Co. . 

James  k  Co 

Lacon  Nursery 

Jennings  k  Wagdin 

Ctoorge  Ely 

Prof.  A.  P.  8.  Stuart. . . . 
Prof,  8.  W.  Robinson. . . . 
Pro£  T.  J  Burrill  .... 
Prof.  8.  W.  Shattuck.... 

Prof.  E.  Snyder 

Jas  Bellangee.  • 

H.  M.  Douglass 

R.B.  Wader 

J  8.  Searfoss. 

Thos.  Franks 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

G.  8.  Upstone 

Patrick  Lamb 

J.  M.  Gregory 

American  Express  Co  . . . 

Purdy  k  Hanoe • . 

W.F.  Bliss 

G.  8.  Upstone 


4  t 


«  t 


J.  B.  Phlnney 

American  Express  Co 

Nicoletft  Schoff 

E.  Snyder 

Samuel  Edwards  .  • . . 
A  H.  Bridgman  . .  •  . 

Ill— 78 


For  what 


Material  and  machinery 

Tools  wnd  materisls ,   . 

Payment  of  labor , 

Gas  for  March 

Work  on  orchards 

Petty  expense 

Expense  to  meeting 

4  4  «  (  * 

«•  44  . 

IC  44 

Petty  expenses , 

Farm  laborers  pay  and  board 

Engine  castings 

Norway  oats 

Two  cars  coal , 

Lumber  for  bams 

2,000  brick  fiar  hot  house 

Laborers  pay  and  board 

Postage  stamps 

Work  on  machinery. 

Blacksmithing 

One  span  o  f  hones •  •  • . . 

Salary,  April 

Expense  to  meetings 

Express  on  seed  corn 

Barley  for  seed 

Bill  of  Trees 

4  4  4  4 

■    #Oes##aftv#aAA#aAaAA*a 

(I  4  4 

Two  dozen  dahlias 

One  lawn  roller 

Nails  for  green  house 

Belting 

Billoftrees 

Flo wer  pots ,.., 

Blacksmithing , 

Salary,  April 

4  t  4  4 

44  44 

t%  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

4  4  4  4 

44  44 

44  44 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4 

4  4  4  4                            .*  •   • 

44  44 

Express  on  books 

Bill  of  small  fruit 

Salary,  May , 

Wages  of  farm  hands 

Board  of  farm  hands 

Seed  com 

Express  on  grapes 

Printing  fi,00tj  Reeent's  report  . .   . . . . 

Payment  students  labor 

Bill  of  trees 

kUHilu  lor  library , 


Amount 


$88  52 
H9   86 

862  66 
n  80 

24  69 

8  66 

25  10 
27  60 

18  05 
16  60 

27  44 
182  17 
128  88 

26  00 
80  00 

206  45 

20  00 

104  44 

5  60 
84  00 

7  85 

260  00 

166  66 

42  00 

1  60 

64  80 

79  10 
48  60 
48  25 

4  00 

80  00 

28  00 

9  17 
58  80 

9  15 

24  20 

166  66 

166  66 

160  00 

160  00 

160  00 

83  88 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

76  IK) 

88  88 

60  00 

40  00 
888  88 

11  75 

19  05 
166  66 

67  10 

41  58 

20  iiO 

12  06 
181  90 
600  68 
426  25 

6  0< 
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StatMiM^— Contimied. 


No. 


122 

128 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

ISO 

181 

182 

188 

181 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

140 

141 

142 

148 

144 

146 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

158 

154 

155 

156! 

157 

168 

159 

160 

161 

162 

168 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

178 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

181 

182 


May 


May 


To  wbom. 


For  wbfti. 


Champaign  Gas  Compaiij 

BicknellftCo 

Nash  &  Flem'mg • 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

T.J.  Burrill 

H.  K.  Hoaford 

W.  H.  Merritt 

J.  Blakesley  .....%••.. 

J.  Bellangee.... 

A.  Thotnsoh  ./..•••••« 

J  H.  Fickrell 

M.  G.  Goltra 

P.  R.  Wright 

J.  M.  Gregory 


« i 


t  4 


S.  W.  Shattack.. 

Park  &  Royer 

E.  Snyder. 

W.C.Flagg 

E.  Snjder 

T.  Franks 

(Destroyed) •  • . 

J.  E.  Canuell 

Jos.  McCorkle  .,.••.«,. 

G.  &UpetonO 

Nash  &  Fleming 

Beach  &  Co 

Union  Coal  Company. .  • . 

A.  Thomson  

6|II.  £.  Lapham 

6jHall,  Kimbark,  ft  Co. . . . 

6T:  J.Borrill 

6{FulIer,  Finch  &  Fuller. . . 

6  S.  Edwards 

6J J.  8.  Sherman 

Store,  Harrison  k  Co. . . . 

W.  A.  Nourse. , 

J.  M.  Gregory  .••.••••   . 

H.  Shepherd..... 

Jas.  Rolfe 

J.  W.  Boatman  k  Co. . . . 

N.  W.  Fir«  Extingu'erCo 

J.  If.  Gregory 

W.  M.Baker 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart 

S.  W.  Robinson 

T.J.  BurrUl 

E.  Snyder 

J.^ellangee 

R.  B.  Warder 

H.  M.  Douglass 

A.  Thomson 

J.  S.  Searfoss 

H.K.  Vickpoy 

Thos.  Franlcs  .  • 

G.  8.  Upstone 

Pat  Lamb.  .•••••••*•• 

G.  8.  Upstone 


6 
6 
6 
20 
20 
20 
27 
27 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 


I  i 


( i 


Jas,  Blakesley. 
W.  H-  Merritt. 


Gas  for  April 

BooIes  for  libraiy  .  •  •  < 
Sand  for  green  house. 
Petty  expense 


«  4 


«  ( 


Lantema,  globes,  chimneyi, 
Work  for  April 


4  I 


4   4 


Expense  on, plans  for  bams. 

Salary  for  April 

Board  expensea < 


1 1 


1 1 


Salary,  May 

Balance  on  bill  of  books. .  • 

Sal&ry.May 

Lumber 

Petty  expense 

Con«sponding  Secrataiy's  salary. 

Contingent  fund • 

Petty  expense ••..• 

Material  for  wagon 
Hardware 
Petty  expense. 
Three  yards  of  sand. 
Coal 

Two  cars  coal 

Salary,  March  10th  toSlst .. 

Lime  and  stone 

Machinery 

Specimens  for  cabinet 

Paint,  glass  and  alcohol. , .  • . 

Biiloftrees 

5,000  apple  stocks. ..  • 

6.000  chestnuts 

White  ash  seedlings.* 

Books  for  library 

15,000  brick 

Mason  work  on  green  house  . 
14,500  Osage  orange  plants. . 
Three  Baboock  extinguishers. 

Petty  expense .'...••... 

Salary  for  May. 


t  4 

i  I 

I  < 

I  i 

I  I 

<  < 
(  < 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
(  < 

<  I 

<  I 


4  I 
t  I 
I  I 
I  I 
II 
I  I 
I  I 
l< 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 
I  I 


Payment  of  fkrm  labor. 
Board  of  farm  laborers. 
Work  on  gardens 


I  4 


I  I 


iMtH 


Hiio 
n» 

1418 
9  10 

.■;« 
uu 

Slid 

lU 

SItf 

w» 

uw 
iww 

If  §7 
6001 


70  00 

\%u 

410 

Its 

»u 
Noa 

lUl 

P0 

44i 

1*1* 

SSIO 
ilK 
5«0n 

4iTfr^ 

m«o 

2S1N 
IW'^ 

uw 

IMM 
IHM 

iw« 

8S» 

71*" 
m^ 
4«* 

«!*; 
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[Wl] 


8tat0mmt^(km^n^. 


To  whom. 


«  « 


E.  y.  Peterson 

iuP.  a  8taart 

R.  B.  Warder 

E.  Snjder 

W.  F.  BllM 

W.  ILBiOter 

8.  W.  8haUuck 

A.  If.  Brown •••••••••.. 

P.  R.  Wright 

M.  0.  Goltra 

T.  J.  Burrlll 

E.  Snyder 

J.  BelUngee 

0.  SalliTan 

Fuller,  Finch  ft  Faller  .. 

G.O.  Lamed 

0.  F.  A.  Hinrichs 

A.  8.  Davies 

Chaddon  k  Heeee 

David  Ford 

HoTe^ftCo 

Angle  k  Sabine    

Ghunpaign  Gas  Gompanj 

F.M.ftA.  Avey 

E.  v.  Peterson 

H.  M.  Donglasa 

T.J.  Burrill 

B.  Bnjder. ••••••••••• 

aw.  Bobinson '. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory 

Patrick  Lamb 

J.R.  Harris 

J.  Bellangee 

W.  H.  Crayne 

Wicks  k  Watson 

W.  Dowel! 

0.  W.  Hammond 

Harry  Gleveland 

John  Crawley 

H.E.  Bobbins 

RadolfJeorg 

N.  C.  Bicker 

J.  E.  Gautrell 

Wilson  Dowell 

W.  H.  Crayne 

J.  A.  Gckerson 

H.  V.  Moore 

G.  8.  Upstone 


For  what 


Books  for  libraiy 

Salary,  June,  Jnly,  August. 


( I 


&  t 


i  i 


Payment  students  labor  . .  • , 
Salary,  June,  July,  August. 


4  i 
<4 


i4 


4< 


Expenses  to  meeting. 


4  4 


4  4 
4  C 


Salary,  June,  July,  August. 


4  4 
4  I 


4  t 
44 


4  4 
4< 


BzoaTaiing  bam  cellar . .  •  • 
Oil  and  paints  for  boms. . . 
Hardware  and  repairs  . . . . 
Insect  pins  for  cabinet. . . . 

Double  shovel  plow 

Sawing  timber  for  bam  ... 

Castings  for  «igine 

Bluegrass  seed. 

Seed  and  Tile 

Gas  for  June  ...  .« 

Blacksmithing • ..  • 

Stationery,  crayons,  eie. . . . 
Salary,  June,  July,  August 
Petty  expense 


t  i 

4  4 


I  t 
I  4 


J.  S.  Searfoss. 
A.  Thomson  •  • 
H.  K,  Vickroy. 
Thos.  Franks  . 
O.  a  Upstone. 
R.  Peacock... 
Jas.  Blakesley 
Jas.  C.  Graver. 
M.  B.  Burwash 
G.D.Hays.... 
T.J.  Sloan  ••• 


4  4 


«  t 


Salary,  June,  July,  August 


t  ( 


4  4 


Wages  for  11  days.  •• 

Two  horses 

Work  on  farm  cistern, 

Work  in  shop 

Hauling  stone 

Painting  on  bam.  •  • . . 

Work  in  shop 

Work  on  farm  bam. . , 


i  I 


t « 


Work  on  mod^ 


4  4 


«  % 


Work  on  green  house, 
Balance  for  wagon. .  • . 
Work  in  shop 


4  4 
i  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Barrels  and  jars. .  •••.... 
Payment  of  day  laborers. 
Payment  of  farm  hands. 
Board  of  farm  hands  .  • . 
Salarv  for  June 


4  i 
4  4 
44 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Lumber  for  bam. 
Work  on  gardens. 


4  4 
4  4 


4  i 
4  4 


Work  in  gardens  June 

44  44  4  4 


Amount 


$441  i7 

000  00 

100  00 

498  60 

500  00 

600  00 

450  00 

29  40 

U  75 

10  00 

450  00 

450  00 

250  00 

200  00 

6S  88 

40  42 

6  20 

6  00 

10  86 

2  42 

2  26 

28  76 

2  80 

10  80 

16  70 

250  00 

21  10 

56  55 

500  00 

1,000  00 

14  70 

850  00 

7  15 

28  18 

50  00 

18  70 

28  25 

10  88 

10  45 

21  25 

10  87 

80  25 

70  00 

27  48 

21  94 

19  50 

7  82 

12  26 

88  90 

80  61 

88  88 

88  88 

88  88 

75  00 

60  00 

1,000  00 

88  50 

26  90 

26  90 

24  25 

26  98 

[W2] 
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/8tat#ffMftt-*-OoDtiniied. 


Ka 


DAte. 


244 

Jnlj 

2 

24» 

6 

246 

6 

247 

6 

248 

6 

249 

6 

250 

6 

251 

6 

252 

6 

25S 

6 

254 

6 

255 

6 

256 

6 

257 

6 

258 

A 

259 

6 

260 

6 

261 

6 

262 

6 

268 

8 

264 

8 

265 

8 

266 

8 

267 

11 

268 

11 

269 

12 

270 

12 

271 

12 

272 

12 

278 

28 

274 

S«8 

275 

28 

276 

28 

277 

26 

278 

26 

279 

26 

280 

27 

281 

27 

282 

27 

288 

27 

284 

27 

285 

27 

286 

August  I 

287 

288 

289 

-290 

291 

292 

298 

294 

296 

296 

297 

298 

299 

800 

801 

802 

808 

^  g 

S04 

To  whom. 


W.  H.  Merritt..... 

B.  V.  Petenon 

M.  G.  Ooltra 

A.  If.  Brown 

P.  R.  Wright 

Johnston,  Huntley  k  Co. 

Ellwanger  kBanj 

David  M.  Ford 

Kankakee  Stone  k  Li*e  Co 

Larrabee  k  North 

G.  £.  Hessel.   

M.  £.  Lapham  &  Co. ... . 

J.  M.  Gregory 

Union  Coal  Company. .  • . 

F.  M.  &A.  Avey 

E.  Snyder , 

Angle  k  Sabine 

Fuller,  Finch  k  FiOler. . . 

J.  H.  Pickreil 

H.  Shepherd. 

W.  H.  Crayne 

D.  Wicki  &  Walton 

il.  Fryer 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. 

Hon.  £.  Rummel 

D.  If.  Ford    

W.Parritt 

Flynn  k  Scroggf 

Wicks  &  Watsqn 

Ebenezer  Fryer 

Pa-trickLamb 

J.  Bellangee 

D.  Owens 

H.  If.  Dougli^.. ...... 

T.  Collins 

Jol^i  Furst 

J.  S.  Searfoss 

P.  Packard 

Wicks  &Wats9p 

Patrick  Laipb 

A.  Herbert 

H.  Cleveland 

G.  S.  Upstone 

G.  S.  Upstone 

G.  S,  Upstone 

D.  Owens 

John  Furst 

J.  H.  MeKinzie 

Jacob  McKinzie 

Geoi^  Eli 

James  Bellangee 

J.W.Bunn 

H.  N.Holden 

M.  £.  Lapham  &  Co. ... . 
W.  M.&J.  F.  Olcott.... 

J.  N.  Wharton 

J.  H.  Pancake 

W.Moses    

J.  A.  Ockerson 

O.  W.  Hammond 

H.E.  Bobbins 


For  what. 


Work  in  gardens,  June 

Books  for  library 

Expenses  to  meeting . . . 


1 1 


4  I 


Agricultural  implement 

Grapes , 

Castings  for  engine.....  ..  ... 

Lime  and  cement .....< 

Tools  and  materials 

Harness  and  repairs , 

Thirty  cars  of  stone , 

Traveling  expense 

One  oar  of  coal 

Blacksmithing 

Petty  expense 

Wagon  bed,  pump,  ke 

Paint  brushes 

Expense  to  meeting 

89,585  brick 

V^ork  in  shop •.*. 

Qauling  for  bar^s 

l(a«on  work  .  •  •  • 

Back  freights 

Packing  expenses  for  catalogue.. 
Three  way  cocks  for  engine. . . .. 

Piping  for  engine 

Advertising  and  printing 

Hauling  for  tNam 

Mason  work 

Work  at  first  bam 

Petty  expenses , 

Digging  cellar < 

Books  ior  library 

Digging  wells 

Hauling  stone 

Wary»  July ••• 

^aulingsione 


4  4 


«   4 


Work  at  shop 

Digging  cistern 

Work  on  Experimental  (ann. 
Payment  of  farm  handp . .  •  • . 

P^fUtji  expense 

Board  of  farm  hands , 

Mason  work 

Hauling  stone 

Hauling  sand 

22^  yards  sand 

Iron  for  brakes 

Salary  as  Superintendent. . . 

Draft  on  London 

Wood  and  material 

Lime  and  stone 

Thirty  tons  hard  coal 

Work  in  shop.. 


4  4 


4  4 


Digging  well .   . 
Carpenter  work 


4  4 


4  4 


Work  in  shop. 


AbouC 


m9\ 

S24  00 

10  00 

iSOO 
40f 

nti 

ta 

moo 
ssoi 
77  ei 

4SOO0 

ittf 

1100 

II  tf 

68  7) 

IllO 
47» 
1» 

I7» 

80  00 
900  00 

|8M 
110 
400 

too 

Tfi 

IIIO 

400  <^ 

49  00 
7)0 

50  00 

11  {« 
24  00 
2010 

Sin 

II  «o 

10  09 
14  00 

17  !» 
1I9I» 

100  00 

to  00 

l>7 

11  tf 
1U« 

100* 

101  <^ 

sti» 

I0I» 

II  >' 
1^^ 

Jl»* 
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8tatement^Cont\nntd, 


Ko. 


BOS 

S06 

BOS 

B09 

BIO 

Bill 

Bit 

BIB 

Zli 

BlM 

B16 

sn 

818 

8J8 

«80| 

8il 

828 

V28 

824 

325 

826 

827 

B28 

929 

8801 

331 

S8S 

838 

884 

385 1 

8361 

837 

388 

383 

S40 

341 

342 

848 

344 

845 

846 

347 

348 

149 


Date. 


1 1 


ii 


t50| 
t51 

58| 

Mi 

8! 
9 


(I 

<  < 

<  I 
t( 
1 1 
t  < 
t  ( 

<  4 
(  ( 
t  ( 
4i 

<  4 
44 
(<4 
t  4 
4  C 
4  4 
44 

•  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
«  4 

•  4 
44 
C  t 
4  4 
«  4 
4  4 
«   4 

4  4 
4  4 
4  « 
4  4 
4  4 
4     4 

4  4 
44 

4   4 

4    4 

4  4 


4   4 

4  4 
4  4 
4    4 

4    « 
C  4 
4    4 
4    4 
4    4 
4    4 
4    « 
4    4 
m   4 
4    4 


To  whom. 


August  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
B 
8 
8 
8 
6 
b\ 
6 

^l 
( 

6 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
15 
16 
16 
16j 
1« 
1« 
16 
16 
20 
20 
28 
26 
26 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
37 
37 
27 
S7 


N.  0.  Bicker 

W.Doiv^ll 

Larrabee  k  North 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller. . . 
Johnston,  Huntley  k  Oo  . 
Trevitt  k  Qrten  ....... 

Thomas  Franks 

H.  K.  Vickroy 

G.  S.  Upstone 

J.  J.  Crawley 

T.  J.  Sloan 

W^«  H.  Merriit .•.••.•••• 

A.  L.  Rader 

G.  8.  Emerson 

A.  Thomson     

F.  M.  k  A.  Arey 

J  0.  Onvat 

M.  J.  Blakesley « . 

H.  aSarwash 

O  L  Hays 

Jas.  Cunningham. ...... 

O.W.  A«hby 

D.  Owens .....•.•..•.•. 

T.Collins    ..  

S.  Friar 

V.  Moses 

J.  Furst 

J.  IVench • . . . . 

D.  Owen» 

Dickinson  k  Collier 

J.Dick. 

W,  Parrit 

J.  Burt 

Pt  Lamb 

R.  B.  Mugson 

W.  Dowell..... 

A.  8.  Barnes  kOo 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 

8  Hook 

D.Owens 

J.  French 

D.  Owens 

A.  M  Brown.  ••••••••• . 

P.  R.  Wright    

M.  C.  Ooltra 

L.   fT .  Ijawrenoe .  •  •  • .  •  •  • 

Dodson  k  Hodges 

Johnston,  Huntley  k  Co . 
Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 
Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller. . . 

W.  A.  James  kCo 

J.  H.  Detmers ..••••••.. 

T.J.  Burrill 

D.  Van  Nostrand 

B.  Westerman  &  Co 

D.  V^an  Nostrand  .....   . 

American  Express  Co. . . 

J.  Knowlen 

Pat  Lamb > 

W.H.Sllra 

B.  Snyder ••••••   . 


Forwfait 


Salan,  July ... 

Bladtsmithittg . , 

Work  in  garden, 


Work  in  shop , 

Painting , 

Tools  and  materials. .  • . . 

Lead  and  putty 

Agricultural  implements  i 
Hardware  .••••.•••..t 
Salary,  July 

4  4  4  4 


Amoiurt. 


44 


4  4 


Work  at  bam . . . 
Work  in  orchard 


t  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
•4  I 
44 


4  t 

4  4 
44 


Bam  foundation < 

Work  on  bam 

Mason  work « 

Digging  well 

Mason  work • .  • . 

Work  at  bams 

Hauling  stone 

Carpenter  work 

Mason  work 

Carpenter  work 

Mason  work 

Carpenter  work 

Threshine  and  reaping, 

Work  at  oams 

Plastering •  ... 

Painting 

Freights  on  books. . . • . 
Class  for  greenhouse.  • . 

Teaming 

Mason  work 

Carpenter  work 

Mason  work.  •  •  • 

Board  expense  ..••..•. 

4  4  4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


44 
44 


Hardware  ....' 

Implements  and  repairs 
Paints 


4  4 


Cracibles 

Traveling  expense   . 

Petty  expense 

Books  for  laboratoiy 


44 

4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Work  on  bam 


4  4 


4  4 


Hauling 

FetQr  expense. 


$68  76 

18  00 

16  89 

17  88 

17  to 

60  24 

75  60 

88  88 

60  00 

18  02 

86  00 

86  00 

6  75 

14  85 

88  88 

28  48 

85  00 

29  10 

85  00 

80  00 

10  00 

8  13 

75  00 

14  00 

100  00 

21  00 

25  00 

22  00 

65  00 

500  00 

6  00 

21  00 

80  60 

28  25 

28  60 

10  00 

19  81 

61  85 

82  00 

50  00 

16  60 

50  00 

28  90 

24  75 

12  00 

26  00 

62  06 

2  65 

84  18 

101  62 

2  40 

7  65 

12  75 

180  65 

62  05 

12  28 

4  00 

2  60 

14  00 

26  68 

98  78 

[TW] 


866 

S67 

868 

869 

870 

871 

878 

878 

874 

876 

876 

877 

878 

879 

880 

881 

888 

888 

884 

886 

886 

887 

888 

889 

890 

891 

899 

898 

894 

896 

896 

897 

898 

899 

400 

401 

408 

408 

404 

406 

406 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

418 

414 

416 

416 

417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

428 

424 

426 

426 
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StaUmefU — Contlaiied. 


Ko.      Pate. 


Aug. 
I  i 

( i 

( < 

i  < 

Sept 
I  i 

<  ( 
( < 
i  i 

<  i 
i< 

4  < 
4  < 
I  t 
4  4 
(  i 
4  i 
4  « 
4  < 
i  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
I  4 
4  4 

<  4 
4  4 
4  4 
I  4 
44 
I  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
I  4 
I  4 

<  4 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 

<  4 
4  4. 
I  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 


27 
80 
80 
80 

8Q 
80 
SO 

i 

1 

I 
1 


Trevittft  Green.. «. 

C.  0.  Larned 

M.  E.  LapiiAm  k  Co, 

Tbos.  Franks 

G.  Q.  Pancake...., 
H  £.  Robbins  . . . . . 

J.  £..Cantrell 

0,  g.T?pBtone....,, 


To  whom. 


I  4 


4  4 


I  4 
4  4 


4  4 


4  4 


1  «f  *$^^e%rfo9f. 

1  ft;  g  •  yAcjLipj 


•  «  •  •  • 


1  A^  7k>m9^ 


1 
1 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 


Waltcer 

i[W.  Dowell 

G.  k  l^ieiffer 

K.C.  Bicker 

J.  Q.  Smith 

V^ebster.Dayiea  &  Danbar 

R.  Warder 

W.  H.  Merritt 

T.  J.  Sloan 

J.  0.  CraVer 

G.  I.  Hayg 

M.  B.  Burwash 

J.  Blakeslej    

J.  K.  French 

Fljmn  &  Scroggi 

A.  N.  Kellogg 

R.  Peacock 

H.  N.HoIden 

Hulburd,  Herrick&Co.. 
W.  Parrltt 

E.  Lynch 

Fuller,  Finch  &  Fuller  . . 

F.  W.  Satterlee 

J.  W.Bunn 

Dickerson  k  Collier. ... 

F.  M  &A.  Arey 

0.  W.  Hammond  .  •  •  •   • . 
J.  M.  Gregory 


For  what 


Hardware 

Guttering  and  roofing. 

Stone  ai^  lime 

Salary,  August 

Work  on  modeh 


4  I 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Petty  expenies 

Board  of  farm  hands  .  , 
Payment  of  farm  hands, 
Salary.  August. ........ 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


Tumioi^  etc 

Painting  and  glazing 

Books  on  Teterinaiy  surgery. 

Carpenter  work 

6,600  feet  oak  plank 

Lime  and  cement 

Work  in  orchard 

Work  in  garden 

Work  in  orchards 

Woik  in  garden. 

4.  •     44 


4  4 

4  4 


44 
4  4 


10  G.  S.  Upetone 

10  D.  Owens 

12  J.N.  Wharton 

12  Harry  Cleveland 

14  J.  Teeple ..,.•. 

14N.  C.  Bicker 

14  J.  A.  Ockerson 

14  W,  Dowell 

14  E.  Snyder 

14  a  Hook 

14  Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller 

14  Nicolet  &  Schoff 

14  George  Eli 

16  J.  E  Cantrell 

16  D.  Owens ...•••• 

16  T.J.  Burrill ,. 

16H.L.  Town 

16  C.  I.  Hays 

16)J.  T.Wier 


Carpenters  work 

Printing  and  advertising . 

Advertising 

Lumber 

Material 

Window  bolts 

Carpenter  work, .  •  • 

t  •  4  4 

Painto *!!! 

Whitewashing 

Draft  for  bool^... 

Carpenter  work 

Blacksmithing   

Carpenter  wonc 

Salary,  September 

Threshing. 

Mason  work 

Work  on  models 

Work  at  bams 

Work  in  shop,  eto 

Carpenter  woik 


4  4 


4  4 


Painting 

Payment  ^r  scrubbing 
Teaming......... ... 

Glass , 

Printing 

Blacksmithing 

Work  in  shop 

Mason  Work.  .••••.«, 

Traveling  expense 

Stove  and  furniture . .  • . 
Work  in  garden. ..... 

Plastering , 


hSBOOL 


tioo 

10  M 
147 « 

lew 

tttt 
8S» 

Ittf 
5»» 
IS  60 

MIS 

110  60 

SMiO 

110 

It  St 

tsti 

SIM 

so  00 

Si  00 

ssio 

SfV 

10000 
,,M0J 

110 

tioo 

S4i 

4011 
10»00 

no  00 

900  It 

17  00 

Mit 

isstt 

100  SO 

100  00 

47  Si 

01  ot 

44  Ot 

11 :» 

OS  00 

tsoo 

4SS0 

not 

14  00 

18  f« 

217  SO 

7S6 

14  » 

10  St 

4fit 


j 
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iStotowifif    CdniiiMied. 


Ho. 


4U 

429 

4«) 

481 

4SS 

481 

484 

48tf 

48« 

487 

488 

4^9 

440 

441 

448 

448 

444 

445 

44e 

447 
448 
449 
460 
461 
46% 
468 
454 
455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

480 

-481 

482 

488 

484 

485 

488 

487 

488 

489 

470 

471 

472 
478 
474 
475 
478 
477 
478 
479 
460 
481 
482 
48S 
4«4 
485 
4«« 
4M7 


JUt8. 


S^pt. 


Od 


17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

19 

23 

28 

28 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


18 
18 
18 
18 
15 
15 


To  whom. 


J.  F.  Luhme 

T.  J.  Sloan 

R.  Peacock 

Flynn  &  Scroggs  ••••... 

WUson  Dowdl 

Walworth,  Twohig  Wurae 

J.H.  Pickrell 

A.  M.  Brown. •••••••••• 

H.  Shepherd • . . . 

K.  Siwder 

C.  8.  lUnerson.  •••.«••.« 

D.  Owens ••• 

N.  C  Richer 

Hon.  N.  Bateman....*.. 
J.&  SearfoM 

E.  Friar 

Jas.  BelUngee 
&  W.  ShaUuck 

D.  Owens 

A.  P  S.  Stuart. 
H.  M.  Douglass 
R.  a  Warder. . 
H.  J.  Detmers. . 
L  D.  Foulon.  • 
T.J.  BurriU... 
fl.  K.  Vickroy  . 

Pat.  Lamb 

A.  Thomson  . . 
O.  c5.  Upstone. . 

«  t  <  A 


•  •  »•  •  • 


•••••••* 


81,082  brick 

Petty  eipense • 

Work  in  orchards 

Furnace  flue.  .•»..4 

Moulding...  ••••• ••..•..•• 

Board  expense « . » 

Salary,  September 

If  aeon  work 

Salary,  September,  and  ss  SaperintendH 


14 

i  i 


4< 


S.  W.  Robinson 
Rudolph  Jeorg  . 
Wm.  H.  Baker. 
W.  H.  Merritt  . . 
Emory  Cobb  ..., 
A.  ELerbert  . .  •  • 
E.  A.  Robinson  , 
J.  G.  Craver  .  •  •  < 
M.  B.Burwash.. 
J.  Blakesley . . . , 

T.  Franks    

J.  Wilkinson  •  • . 
Arey&Neff. ..., 
R.  Peacock  .... 

£.  Snyder 

J.  Bellangee.  .•, 
W.  M.  Baker... 
Angle  Ac  Sabine. 
J.  W.  Bunn.... 


8 

8 

8 

8 
11 
U 

u 

12 
12 
12 
iSJNash  ft  Fleming. 


For  whal 


OhemieaTs 

Work  on  orchards. 

Lumber •••., 

Printing   , 

Painting 

Boiler  and  pipes  •• 
Board  eipense. •., 


«t 


i  t 


«t 


t  < 


1 1 


4  t 


Mason  work  . . .  • . 
Salaiy,  September. 


i  t 

44 
t  4 

44 
(  I 

i  4 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Work  St  bam  and  building , 
Salary,  September.  ...•.,.« 

Petty  expense. 

Pay  of  farm  hands..  ••  ••.. 
Boai^  of  fkrm  hawk.  •  • » . . . 
Salaiy,  September •  • . 

4  4  4  4 

Work  on  fhrm 

Salary^  September. .  • 

Work  on  orchard 

Board  expense..* 

Wggtngwell 

Work  in  shop  . .  •  •  a^.  •  •  • .  • . 
Work  in  orchsrds  ...••••, 


4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


,*  4 


(  4 


O.  E.  Hessel. 


A.  Jewell 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Ck>. 

J.E.  Cantrell 

Dickinson  k  Collier  . .  • . 

J.  M.  Gregory 

BLR.  Robbios 


15]D.  Owens 


Sahny,  September 

Teaming »• «.. 

Blacksmitfaing ** 

Lnml)er  on  aoeousi. 

Salary,  September 

Petty  expenses 

Books  for  library «•• 

Implements  and  tile 

Payment  for  chemical  appsralns. 

Taxes  on  lands 

Harness  and  beltings • . . . . 

Sand  and grarel..   •.. 

Timothy  seed. 

Back  froighu  .  •  •  • 

Work  in  shop. . .  •  • 

Carpenter  work , 

Salary,  October : 

Expense  to  ^tate  Fair 

Msson  week  on  bsm 


Amount. 


$84  82 

8  70 
1,800  00 

44  50 

88  00 

1,000  00 

18  85 
29  40 

810  82 
90  81 
16  00 

80  00 

10  69 
88  88 
88  88 

290  98 
188  88 
150  00 
110  82 
188  H 
88  88 
50  00 
100  00 

50  80 
150  00 

88  88 
62  58 
88  88 

19  45 
65  18 

81  89 

80  00 
168  86 

51  08 
188  88 

81  86 
12  00 
28  50 
84  60 
14  86 
12  16 
19  18 
75  00 
18  60 

7  18 
800  00 
160  00 

9  00 
14  iO 
67  82 

889  70 
1,488  89 

80  50 
244  26 

64  12 

82  90 
50  00 

60O  00 
888  88 

11  16 
42  80 


[7»«] 
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jSMMiMt— Cootinaed. 


No. 


Date. 


488 

Oct 

15 

489 

4  t 

18 

490 

<  < 

18 

491 

1  < 

18 

49S 

i  < 

18 

498 

i  ( 

24 

494 

<  < 

24 

496 

<• 

24 

498 

<  i 

24 

497 

<  i 

24 

498 

44 

24 

499 

4  4 

24 

500 

4  4 

24 

601 

4  4 

81 

602 

44 

81 

608 

4  4 

81 

604 

4  4 

81 

605 

4  4 

81 

6U6 

4  4 

81 

607 

4  ♦ 

81 

608 

4  4 

81 

609 

4  4 

81 

610 

44 

81 

611 

4  4 

81 

612 

4  4 

81 

618 

4  4 

81 

514 

4  4 

81 

616 

4  t 

81 

616 

4  4 

81 

617 

44 

81 

618 

44 

81 

619 

4  4 

81 

620 

4  4 

81 

621 

Not. 

1 

622 

4  4 

8 

628 

4  4  - 

8 

624 

4  4 

8 

625 

4  4 

8 

626 

44 

8 

627 

4  4 

8 

628 

4  4 

8 

6S9 

44 

8 

580 

44 

8 

681 

4  4 

8 

082 

4  4 

6 

0S8 

4  4 

6 

58  i 

4  4 

5 

536 

4  4 

7 

586 

4  4 

7 

687 

4  4 

9 

588 

44 

9 

689 

44 

9 

540 

1 4 

9 

541 

« 4 

9 

642 

4  4 

9 

648 

1 4 

12 

644 

( 4 

12 

645 

4  4 

12 

646 

4  4 

12 

647 

4  4 

12 

fUg 

4  4 

12 

To  whOBi. 


A.L.  Bader 

D.M  Ford 

Larraboe  k  North 
E.  v.  Peterson  .. 


1 4 


1 4 


For  what. 


Workon  building  .... 
Fire  brick  and  castings 

One  sheet  of  brass 

Books 

20,0<K)  brick 

Work  on  orchards 

One  manure  fork 

Lime  and  cement 

Doors  and  sash 

Monldings 

Lumber  and  lime « 

Carpenter  work 

Sand 


Salaiy,  October 


4  4 
44 
4  i 
4  4 
4  4 
4  i 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
44 


4 1 
44 

41 

4  4 
14 
44 
14 
<4 
4  4 
4  4 


Wages,  October. 
Salary,  October. 


4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
44 


4  4 
11 

4  4 
44 


J.Wilkinson 

Heislar  &  Color 

H.  Peddicord 

Palmer,  Fuller  ft  Co  .  • 

Walker  Bro*s 

Beidler  ft  Krati 

0.  W.  Hammond 

J.McKinzie • 

W.M.  Baker 

A.P.S.  Stuart 

S.  W.Bobinson 

T.J.Burrill 

S.  W.  ShaUuck 

B.  Snjder 

J.  BeUangee 

H.  M .  Douglass , 

H.  J.  Detmers.  ••••••• 

R.  B.  Warder 

L  D.  Foulon 

Pat  Lamb 

J.  S.  Searfoss 

A.  Thomson ••  «. 

H.K.  Vickroy 

T.  Franks 

G.a  Upstone 

Dickerson  ft  Collier. . . 

Wilson  Dowell 

R.  Peacock 

G.  S.  Upstone 

Fuller,  Finch  ft  Fuller 
A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Co. .  • 
Peterson  ft  Tumell  . .  • 

James  Vick 

W.  H.  Wisegamer..., 

S.  Dunlap 

E.  Snyder 

D.M.Ford 

J.  Pancake 

J.  Blakesley  .  •  •  • 

BY.  Peterson 

Dickerson  ft  Collier 

Becker  ft  Son •  • . . 

J.T.  Wier 

Union  Coal  Company. .  • . 

D.  Owens • . .  • . 

M  C.GoUra 

P.R.  Wright    

J.  H.  Pickrell 

L.  W.  Lawrence 

A.  M.  Brown 

Union  Coal  Company. . . .  Twenty  tons  coal, 

H.  Swaoell Paints  and  glass  . 

Ancle  ft  Sabine  ........  Draining  tile  ...  • 

Walworth,Twohig  ftFurse  Iron  pipes. 

Earth  Closet  Company. . .  One  ash  oommode 
A«J.  Bicknell IBooks 


Carpenter  work 

Painting 

Lumber •••., 

Farm  labor,  etc  ..••. 

Glass  and  paint 

FMghtanddutfes... 

8,625  brick 

Bulbs  and  seeds 

Threshing 

Work  on  orchard . . . , 
Payment  of  students. 
Boiler  and  pipes. .  •  • . 
1,185  feet  maple  .... 
One  month*s  woHl.  • . 

Books 

Carpenter  work  . . . . , 
Chemical  apparatus. . 

Plastering 

Three  cars  coal...., 

Mason  work 

Board  expense 


4 1 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


>.  4 


4  4 
4  4 
44 


inn 
stn 

7IS 
lOttl 
180  (» 

MH 

lua 

iifti 

|8M 

mil 

mn 
mn 

110  01 
IMOO 
110  61 

osn 

10000 
0000 
{0  00 
HOI 

ostf 
ottf 

7101 

10  0» 

117  « 
tftOl 

tutr 

oin 
oiu 

ttll 

1T« 

lt» 

11* 

OSTIl 

ltl6* 

to  IS 

1>4I 

81  •» 
W0  8» 
ltO<* 

loo'* 

11  « 
5I») 

10  8» 

%» 

l» 

Hl» 
1141 

IT  01 

IfU 

|S8» 

mo* 

IT  I* 
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jgtaUment'^Cimibm^ 


Jfo. 


M 

5ftO 

951 

668 

MS 

564 

656 

666 

667 

668 

660 

660) 

Ml 

66t 

56S 

664 

666 

666 

667 

668 

669 

670 

671 

678 

678 

674 

676 

676 

677 

ft78 

679 

680 

^1 

688 

688 

6B4 

686 

686 

Ml 

688 

589 

690 

591 

682 

598 

594 

595 

596 

597 

598 

699 

600 

601 

608 
•08 
§04 
605 
•06 
8A7 
108 


DaU. 


Not. 

1 1 

I « 

<  i 

i « 
I  ( 
t « 

<  i 

«c 

44 

4  4 

4  « 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

44 

44 

44 

4  4 

44 

4  4 

44 

44 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 
44 
C  4 
C  4 
4  4 
4  k 
4  4 
4  4 
4  « 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 

Deo. 

C  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
(  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

81 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

28 

28 

28 

28 

25 

25 

85 

26 

29 

80 

80 

80 

80 

8«' 

80 

80 

9tt 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

10 

10 

12 

19 

12 

12 


Towliom. 


W.  Parritt 

W.  SimftBro 

J.McKiDsie 

A.  P.  S.  Stuart 

W.  CFlagg 

Republic  lusormaoe  Oo  . . 

J.  M  Gregory 

W.  Dowell 

E.  Snyder 

T.J.BurrlU 

T.&  Hubbard 

Patrick  Lamb.... 

J.  T.  Wier 

D.  Owens. 

G.Bli 

State  Journal  Oompanj  . . 

C.  0  Lamed 

J.  M.  Gregoiy 

0*orgeEri 


Cbaddon  k  Heeee 

Edgar  Sandert 

Storrfl,  Harrison  ft  Go  . . . 
Fuller,  Fincb  ft  Fuller  .. 

J.  W.  Searfoss 

a  A.Hanrey 

Wra.  M.  Baker 

A.P.S.  8tuart.« 

S.  W.  BobtnsoQ 

H.  Boughton 

aW.Sbattuck 

T  J.BurriU 

C.  Snyder  ...• 

J.  Bellangee 

H.  M.  Douglass. •« 

H.  J<  Detmeie 

R.  B.  Warder 

A.  Tbomson » 

I.  D.  Fouloo 

J.a  Searfoss. 

H.  KVickroy 

Tbos.  Franks        

G.  aUpstone 


4  4 


4  4 


Darid  Dunlap 

H.M.  Clark 

&  A.  Harrey 

J.  T.  Wier 

Peabody,  Ayres  ft  Dean 
a  W.  Robinson....... 

M.  L.  Dunlap 


4  4 


t  4 


E.  Snyder  

Peaboidy,  Ayres  ft  Dean . . 

D.  Batterworth 

A.  S  Barnes  ftCo...... 

M.  0.  Goltra 

J.  H.Pickrell 

P.  R.  Wright 

A.  M.  Brown %••..* 

18!£.  Snyder 

l^JPalmer,  Fuller  ft  Co 


. .  • . 


For  what. 


Gas  iiitures 

Paints 

Sand 

Expense  for  laboratory 

Salary  Conesponding  Secretary 

Insurance 

Incidental  expense 

Painting 

Petty  expense 

Taxidermist's  work 

Two  kegs  nails 

Wages  to  date 

Plastering.... 

Mason  work 

Blacluimi  thing. 

Printing  catatogues 

Hardware • 

Salaiy,  Norember 

Four  iron  rods 

Windows,  transoms .......... 

Bulbs 

Assorted  grape  Tines 

Glass *> 

Work  on  orchards 

Walnut  lumber 

Salary,  November 

44  44  .         ..      . 


4  . 


44 


Iron  pipes 

Salary,  NoTsmber 


4  4 
44 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
44 
4  4 
44 
44 
«4 
44 


4  4 
4  4 
44 
44 
4  4 
44 
44 
4  4 
4  4 
44 
4  4 
44 


Pay  and  board  of  hands 

Work  on  orchard 

Drain  tile...% 

Lumber. 

Plastering 

Iron  pipes 

Expenses  Meohanical  department 
Expenses  to  meeting  . .   ....   . . 

Making  cider  and  8  casks 

Students  labor 

Iron  pipes ••  ••• 

Taxidermic  work 

Freight  and  duties » 

Expense  to  meeting. 


•  4 
4  4 
4  4 


4  4 
4  4 
44 


Petty  expense  . . . . 
Sash  and  windows. 


Amount. 


$22  00 

72  75 
12  75 
88  28 
200  00 
75  00 
84  16 
50  00 
88  66 
8  SO 
10  00 
28  00 

87  50 
86  17 
18  40 

700  00 
868  45 

888  88 

49  40 

88  00^ 
6  00 

58  85 

89  06 
80  00 

25  00 
166  66 
166  66 
166  66 

86  00 

150  00 

150  00 

150  00 

88  88 

88  88 

100  00 

60  00 

88  88 

50  00 
88  88 
88  88 
75  00 
60  00 

168  07 

80  00 

59  50 
64  15 
40  00 

889  54 

20  20 
4  50 

24  00 

618  74 

10  85 

50  80 

21  56 
8  50 
6  45 

81  00 

26  40 
45  05 
86  59 
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BwtmmU    OoattMwd. 


No. 

Date. 

eio 

Deo.  18 

611 

*«  18 

612 

♦*  18 

618 

*•  18 

614 

«*  18 

616 

«*  18 

616 

**  18 

617 

**  18 

618 

*«  14 

619 

*»  15 

620 

««  15 

621 

•*  21 

622 

**  21 

628 

««  21 

624 

«*  21 

625 

i«  21 

626 

♦«  21 

627 

»«  21 

628 

««  21 

629 

««  21 

680 

«»  21 

681 

**  21 

682 

♦*  21 

688 

<i  21 

684 

««  21 

686 

««  21 

686 

•*  21 

687 

*•  21 

688 

»*  27 

689 

**  81 

1871 

640 

Jan.  1 

641 

**   8 

642 

**   4 

648 

*•   5 

644 

**   6 

645 

**   6 

646 

**   6 

647 

.   **   6 

648 

**   6 

649 

*c    ly 

660 

c«   '7 

661 

•*   9 

662 

*•  10 

668 

*«  10 

654 

««  10 

656 

*«  12 

656 

*•  12 

657 

•«  12 

658 

*•  12 

659 

*•  12 

660 

««  12 

661 

««  12 

662 

*'  16 

668 

**  19 

664 

*•  19 

665 

«*  19 

666 

ii  IP 

667 

»*  19 

668 

**  20 

669 

•»  20 

To 


Union  Coal  Company. . . . 

Wm.  Price 

L.  Kaufinann 

Webster,  Dafiet  ft  Co  . . 

TreviUft  Green ,. 

John  Fiaher 

L.  W.  Lawrence 

J.  M.  Gregory 

A.  Jewell .« 

W.  Dowell 

W.J.  Foote 

J.  M.  GregOTy.  •••••• .  -^ . 

W.  H.  Baker 

A.  P.  S.  Btoart 

S.  W.  Robinaon. 

T  J.  Burrill 

s.  W  Shattaok 

E.  8nyder    

J.  Bellangee 

H.  M.  DouglaM 

1.  D.  Fonlon 

R.  B.  Warder 

H.  J.  Detmera  •  ••.*••• 

J.S.  Searfoa* 

A.  Thomaon  •• .«. 

H.  K.yickroy 

Thos.  Franka 

Dickeraon  &  Collier 

Liverpool  Globe  Ina.  Co. . 
J.  M.  Gregory  •••••*••. 

G.  S.UpBtone 

J.  0.  SmitU 

Frank  M.  Snyder. ...... 

Flynn  &  Scrogga 

lilinoia  Central  R.  R.  Co. 
E.  A.  Robinaon  .•••.... 

J.T.  Wier 

H.  T.  Williama 

W.  Dowell    

Gaslight  Company.. •••• 

E.  Snyder 

Avey  ft  Neff «•«•••• 

G.  S.  Upatone 

K.  C.  Rioker 

J  Biahop  ............ 

Professor  J.  B.  Turner  . . 
Parker  Earle  ..••,,••.. 

David  M.  Ford.  • 

Larrabee  ft  North 

Dodsonft  Hodgea 

Flynn  ft  Scrogga 

S.  aBignall 

C.  G.  Larned • . 

M.  C.  Goltra 

A.  If.  Brown 

J.  H.  Pickrell 

L.  W.  Lawrence • . 

P.  R.  Wright 

L.  A.  Parka  ft  Co 

Union  Coal  Company  .  •  • 


Forwhal. 


Four  can  coal 

Painting 

Pear  and  apple  atock. .  • . 

Cement  and  lime 

Hardware 

Flower  pote  . .  • 

BoMrd  expenae 

Purchaae  of  cattle 

Expenae  in  buying  cattle 

Painting 

700  brick 

Salacy,  December.  ..•••• 


i  < 
i  i 

C  i 

<  ( 

I  4 
i  i 

<  I 
i  i 
i  < 
4  4 
4  ( 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Carpenter  work 

Inaurauce • .••• 

20  head  of  cattle .s 


Farm  expenae.* 
Oak  lumber  . .  • 
Printing  labels 


4  « 


4  4 


Back  freiriita,  fte  . 
Work  in  shop  .  • . . 
Work  ki  orchards  . 

Books 

Painting •. 

One  quarter'a  gas. . 
Studento'  labor  . . , 
Blaoksnithing  ... 
Salary,  December. 
Carpenter  work  . . , 
Platinatube  ...... 

Expense  to  lecture, 

4  4 


t  I 


Caatinga  

Brass  and  wire,.< 

Hardware , 

Binding  hooka... 
Force  pumps  .  •  • , 

Hardware 

Board  of  expense. 


4  I 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


«  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 


Printing  ftnr  lecturea 
Four  ea«a  coal    » •  • . 


ifflOSit 


$10  60 

sion 

80  00 

28110 
HIS 
ttN 
S,S08U 
UN 
14  43 

$8ttS 

IMtf 
1««N 
161  M 
161 M 

moo 

180  00 
889 
8818 
88  00 
80  00 

100  00 
88  83 
88  8S 
88  8S 
78  80 

618  80 

S€tiO 
1,J48  8I 

84  81 

88  40 

1% 

8181 

»1S7 
4181 
27  11 

10  09 
If  88 
84  80 

ft8  28 

888 

60» 

m» 

47  IT 

18  00 
8« 

11  fi 
14  88 

14«1S 

118  80 

»08 

S8*« 

19  «* 
»^ 

49 
8^31 
9««0 
8f :» 
88  «» 
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SUUemeiU — ContinaecL 


N<K     Date. 


610 

671 

672 

678 

674 

676 

676 

677 

678 

679 

680 

981 

682 

688 

684 

685 

686 

687 

688 

689 

690 

691 

692 

#98 

694 

69S 

$ee 

697 
698 
$9P 

700 
701 
702 
708 
704 
t06 
M>6 

ro7 

r08 

Of 

10 

II 

18 

18 

10 

16 
7 

8 

9 

of 

ll 
8l 
I 
i 


Jan.  20 
20 
20 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
80 
20 
20 
80 
80 
80 
8 
8 
8 

80 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
Feb. 

c  i 


I « 
<< 
i  I 
i< 
4i 
<  < 
t  c 
<i 

I  c 
<i 

I I 
i  < 
t  c 

«< 
< « 

I  c 
i « 
i  < 
« « 
t  c 

4  4 

•  < 
«  < 
4  4 
4  4 

•  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  • 
4  « 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  « 
4  4 


To  whom. 


4  4 
4  « 
4  4 

4  S 
4    € 
4  4 
t  4 
4  < 
4  « 
4  4 
<  < 
4  4 
4  4 
4  « 
4  « 
«  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
4  4 
•  4 
4  4 
4  4 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
9 
9 
9 

9 
15 
10 
15 


28 


Walker  Broa 

CfaaddoD  k  Uesse 

Fuller,  Finch  k  Fuller  . . 

J.J.Clark 

L.  0.  Garwood 

George  Eli 

J.  M.  Gregory. •• 

A.  P.  8.  Stuart 

E.  Snjder 

0.  D.  Wellmanti 

J.  a  SearfoBS 

Dr.  B.  8.  Hull 

B.  J.  Jillson 

B.  J.  Jillcon 

Wm.  Kennedy 

J.  A.  Henderson 

8,  E.  Lane 

J.  F.  Luhme  &  Co 

A..  H.  Andrews  &  Co ... . 

J.  M.  Gregory 

W.M.  Baker 

A.  P.  8.  Stoari 

5.  W.  Robinson 

T.J.  BurrUl 

8.  W.  8hattQck 

E.  8n7der 

J.  Bellangee 

H.  M  Douglass 

H.  J.  Detmers 

a  B.  Warder 

L  D.  Fonlon... 

A.  Thomson   

H.K.  Vickroy 

T.  Franks 

J.  H.  Searfoss 

E.  v.  Peterson 

G.M.  Rice 

K.O.Albert 

J.T.  Wier 

A.  UOI'dCIV  .v.   •••••••. 

G.  8.  Upstone 

G.  8.  Upstone 

M.  Miles 

Gaslight  Compaiqr 

M.  C.  GolUra 

L.  W.  Lawrence 

J.  H.  PickreU 

ILC.Goltra 

M.  Miles. ..«.« 

E.  8nyder » . . 

N.O.Albert 

P.  Lochrie «..•• 

Johnsom  Bogardus 

.  M.  Gregory •  • . . 

W.M.  Baker 

A.P.  B.  Stuart 

8.  W.  Robinson 

T.  J.  Burrill 

6.  W.  Shattnck 

£.  8nyder  ....•.•• 

J.  Beuangee 


For  what 


Mouldings 

Sash  and  doors.  .,.•.. 

Paint  and  glass 

12  hogs  

Keys  and  waste  basket 

Blacksmithing 

Sundry  expenses 


14 
4( 


44 
14 


Farm  work 

Pay  of  hands  at  bam. 

Lecture   

Lecture  expense . . .  • . 


i< 


44 


Gravel 

Gutters,  gardener*8  bam 

Plastering 

Chemicals  and  apparatus 

60  gross  crayons 

Salary,  January 


<4 

i( 
u 
t. 
« 

If 

a 
« 

4( 
44 

u 

<4 


44 
44 
4< 
44 
4( 
44 
(4 
44 
4( 
U 
U 
C4 
44 
U 
44 


Wall  paper,  etc  • 
Farm  expense 

Work  in  orchard 

It  ti 


Digging  well •«. 

Board  of  hands,  etc.  •  • . 
Salary.  January. ...... 

Course  of  lectures  •  •  .^ 

Gas  for  Jannair 

Expenses  locating  land, 
Expenses  to  meeting. . . 


u 
u 


u 
u 


.*..••.••..... 


Courae  of  leetwres 
Students  labor . . . 
Four  hogs 
Advertit^ing  sales. 

Hay  press 

Salary,  Fsbraaty  • 


<« 

M 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


4« 

(( 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Amounk 


$86  90 

10  50 

98  14 

121  20 

6  65 

17  85 

86  45 

17  24 

7  58 

11  54 

11  88 

250  00 

28  00 

2  00 

4  80 

17  00 

4  50 

821  01 

11  50 

888  88 

166  68 

16»  68 

166  66 

150  09 

150  00 

150  00 

88  88 

88  88 

loo  00 

50  00 

50  00 

88  88 

88  88 

76  00 

55  56 

87  70 

89  45 

16  18 

27  86 

84  00 

40  47 

60  00 

175  00 

28  60 

87  40 

86  10 

10  66 

12  00 

451  10 

882  81 

88  00 

8  00 

151  00 

888  87 

166  74 

166  74 

166  74 

150  00 

150  00 

150  00 

88  87 

[800] 
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Na 


781 
782 
788 
734 
785 
786 
787 
788 
789 
740 
741 
742 
748 
744 
745 
746 


Date. 


Feb. 

( i 

I  < 

I I 
1 1 

<  < 
( I 
1 1 

i  I 
I  i 
(  t 

<  i 
(  I 
i  I 

<  t 
«( 


To  whom. 


28  H.  M.  Douglass  . 
28  H  J.  Detmen  . 
28  R.  B.  Warder.., 
28  I.  D.  Foulon..., 
28Ia.  Thomson... 
28  H.  K.  Vlckro^. . , 

2S|T.  Franks 

280.  M.  Rice    .... 

28  1f.Homster 

28  J.  Fisher     .... 
28Parki  &  Herbert. 

28  N.O.Albert 

28  Union  Goal  Company 

28 

28 

28 


For  what 


J.  M.  Gregory 

E.  Snyder 

m  Central  R.  ft.  donation 


Salary,  Febmaiy 


it 
t« 
i< 
ii 

K 


<( 
4C 
«< 
4( 
<( 


Farm  expense 

One  hog , 

Flowerpots 

Baling  hay 

Work  in  orchard . . . , 

60  tons  of  coal 

Petty  expense 

Students*  labor 

Freights  lor  the  year. 


Total. 


AnMut 


IMST 

IMfO 
MOO 
NM 

nn 

fioo 
icon 

ii* 
ton 

4S00 

tool 

IMOI 
4.iOSn 


The  amount  paid  for  students'  labor  during  the  year  is  $3,499  88- 
divided  among  the  departments  as  follows : 

Farm  account ^" 

Horticultural  Department ^i^^*'' 

Mechanical  Department....* ...•••  « ^^^' 

Library  and  apparatus '^ 

Building  and  repairs ^^"^ 

Carpenter  shop ^^ 

Chemical  laboratory •••.... ••« '^ 

Steam  heating  apparatus. •••. ;....••» ^^^" 

Sundry  work **" 

(Signed,)  E  SNYDER 

The  report  was  approved,  and  referred  to  the  Finance  Committer 
Prof.  Borrill  then  read  the  following 

REPORT  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL  DEPiiRTMENT. 

lb  the  Regent  of  the  InduUrial  Umvereity: 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  H.  K.  Vickroy  has  remained  in  charge  o* 
the  orchards  and  tree  plantations,  and  has  now  assumed  the  chvp  ^ 
the  vegetable  garden  in  addition.  Mr.  Thomas  Franks  has  retained 
the  position  of  gardener,  having  in  charge  the  ornamental  grounds »» 
green-house.  He  also  had  the  care  of  the  vegetable  garden  during  th 
summer.  These  men  have  been  faithfulinthe  discharge  of  their  dati«ij 
and  merit  the  credit  due  to  the  practical  work  of  the  departmeat 
Their  further  continuance  in  the  respective  positions  now  held  by  the* 
is  hereby  recommended.    Two  men  were  employed,  during  the  wtfk- 
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ing  season,  as  teamsters,  and  occasionallj  a  third  was  engaged  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  One  only  was  retained  daring  the  winter.  The 
rest  of  the  labor,  which  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  considerable, 
has  been  done  by  the  students,  who  were  arranged  in  classes  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  foreman  worked  about  two  hours  each,  every 
suitable  day.  Kot  being  otherwise  engaged  upon  Saturdays,  many 
worked  all  day.  The  student  labor  problem  is  not  yet  however  wholly 
solved.  The  organization  pf  regular  classes  and  the  gradation  of  pay 
according  to  service  rendered,  are  believed  to  be  steps  of  progress  in 
the  solution,  for  field  labor  at  least ;  and  with  the  manifest  increasing 
fidelity  and  efficiency  of  the  students  themselves  much  hope  is  enter- 
tained of  an  ultimate  favorable  result.  The  labor  is  popular  and  often 
yery  gladly  obtained,  a  few  students  paying  their  entire  expenses  by 
their  work,  and  all  agreeing  as  to  increased  health  and  vigor  of  body 
and  mind.  But  the  experiment  has  proved  expensive.  More,  if  not 
better  work  could  have  been  obtained  by  hiring  ordinary  laborers  for 
the  money  expended.  The  distance  from  the  University  building,  the 
time  lost  in  various  ways,  the  necessity  of  hand  labor  where  teams 
might  otherwise  be  employed,  the  difficulty  always  growing  out  of  con- 
stant changing  of  forces  and  kinds  of  labor,  are  some  of  the  obstacles 
encountered.  With  more  system  and  better  supervision  these  and  other 
things  may  possibly  be  avoided,  and  student  labor  be  made  to  pay 
without  cutting  down  the  rate  per  hour.  This  has  been  on  an  average 
about  ten  cents,  maximum  twelve  and  ahal£ 

Upon  assuming  charge  of  the  department  I  found  one  horse  team 
valued  at  $150  and  one  mule  team  valued  at  $867.  An  additional 
team  of  horses  was  purchased  for  $250.  One  horse  from  the  team  first 
mentioned  died  of  lung  fever — the  loss  $75 — the  others  are  now  in 
good  condition  and  worth  fully  as  much  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Two 
students,  Messrs.  Bicker  and  Cantrell,  constructed  for  the  department 
of  Horticulture  a  spring  wagon,  which  proves  to  be  as  good  as  the 
best — cost  $140. 

In  the  main,  the  season  was  favorable  for  our  crops  and  work,  though 
the  prolonged  drouth  of  the  early  summer  was  very  trying  upon  some 
crops  and  the  newly  planted  nursery  stock  and  trees. 

I   THB    OBOHABD 

Has  certainly  done  well.  After  the  hard  freeze  of  October,  1869,  the 
trees  were  banked  with  earth,  and  though  the  bark  has  since  been 
found  ruptui*ed  in  some  instances,  very  few  have  died.  Beginning 
early  in  the  season  the  necessary  pruning  has  been  done  and  the  heads 
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of  trees  well  shaped.  In  May  and  Jnne  the  trnnks  were  washed  w^ 
soft  soap  and  water  or  a  solution  of  sal  soda  and  water,  with  verj  eyi- 
dent  good  results.  The  latter  wash  seems  best.  Yacancies  andplaeei 
previously  too  wet  for  planting,  have  been  filled  from  the  nnraeiy. 
The  ground  has  been  plowed  toward  the  trees,  and  the  wet  places  ifdl 
ridged  up  for  planting  this  spring.  Com  was  planted  among  thetitei 
and  the  stalks  left  standing  for  winter  shelter.  The  caterpillars  of  tb 
Datana  miniatray  the  Cecropia  moth  and  the  Hammot^d  Leaftyer, 
have  been  quite  troublesome,  but  have  been  closely  watched  and 
nearly  subdued. 

THB  NUB6E9IBB 

Are  in  satisfactory  condition.  Considering  the  seyere  drought  of  tlie 
season,  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  young  and  newly  planted  trees 
have  been  lost.  Those  that  were  heavily  mulched  did  the  best  Two 
thousand  White  Ash  seedlings  were  not  received  till  May  9th,  yet  they 
appear  to  have  grown  better  than  any  other  trees.  Mr.  Vickroy  con- 
siders this  tree  one  of  the  very  best  for  timber  plantations;  grows np- 
idly,  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  10  to  20  years,  and  ezceedioglj 
valuable  in  older  age. 

The  following  trees  were  received  and  put  in  the  nursery  for  the 
forest  tree  plantation : 

From  Samuel  Edwards,  LamoUle,  Bl. : 

Norway  Spnioe 14^000 

White  Pine. 8,000 

White  WiUow  cuttings S,OOC 

BlaciL  Spruce 2,000 

HemlociL 8^000 

Tulip S,000 

Red  Pine 4S6 

BlaclLSugar  Maple * 10,000 

Basswood.  •  • . .  • iqoO 

n,m 

Robert  Douglass  k  Son,  Waukegan,  HL  : 

American  Arbor-Y  it» .  • S50 

Red  Cedar,  (nearly  aU  dead,) 50 

in 

W.  A.  Nourse,  MoUne,  lU.: 

White  Ash SO  000 

Sugar  Maple,  (white). 10,000 

White  Elms. «000 

EUwanger  k  Bany,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

Mahaleb  Cherry .......•• ,,,  100 

Auger's  Quince..     .., 100 

PearStocks. '  igO 

m 
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.  From  D.  R  Wier,  LaeoQ,  BL: 

Bilver  Maples 7,800 

White  Aih * 600 

7,900 

From  Storrs  k  Harrison,  PainesviUe,  Ohio : 

American  Chestnut • » • * «  6,000 

Boatman  k  Co ,  Champaign,  HI.: 

OsageOrange • • 4,000 

Gatalpa— (grown  from  leed,  peesented  bjHon*  W.  0.  Fli^).«. 8,000 

Total « m,725 

Arthur  Bryant,  Jr.,  Princeton,  IlL : 
S  bbls.  Black  Walnuts,  (seed). 
2    «♦    White        "  •* 

The  total  nnmber  of  trees  for  forest  plantation  received,  and  the  seed- 
lings of  our  own  growth,  will  more  than  balance  the  nnmber  that  have 
died. 

During  the  winter  there  have  heen  grafted  about  400  varieties  of 
pears,  averaging  about  five  grafts  each,  and  about  1,500  pears  of  stan- 
dard varieties,  also  about  10,000  apples  of  standard  varieties.  The 
latter  were  secured  mainly  for  practice  by  the  students. 

SHELTBB  BELTS. 

Beceived  from  M.  L.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Champaign,  UL,  141  Korway 
Spruce,  for  west  side  of  apple  orchard. 

From  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  IlL,  170  white  pine,  for  south 
side  of  horticultural  grounds. 

The  former  have  done  well,  the  latter  not.  Trees  were  ordered  from 
Albany,  K.  Y.,  to  set  in  the  vacant  tenth  rows  of  the  apple  orchard, 
but  after  considerable  delay  word  was  obtained  that  those  of  proper 
size  could  not  be  furnished.  They  were  to  be  Norway  Spruce,  2  to  8 
feet,  and  were  advertised  at  $20  per  1,000. ' 

STREET  TBEES. 

From  F.  K.  Phoenix,  Bloomington,  111.,  180  white  elnw.  These  wore 
set  50  feet  apart,  8  feet  from  hedge,  throughout  the  west  side  of  the 
Horticulthral  grounds,  and  silver  maples  {^nted  between,  the  latter  to 
be  finally  removed. 

SMALL  FBurrtf. 

The  only  variety  of  fruit  obtamed  was  the  Wilson  Strawberry,  of 
which  we  had  a  fair  crop  from  about  half  an  acre.  The  plan  is  to 
establish  if  possible  a  few  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  small  fruits  for 
experiment,  comparison,  etc.,  and  then  plant  on  a  larger  scale  a  few  stan- 
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dard  varieties  for  profit,  and  by  keeping  carefhl  acconnts,  to  determine  the 
actual  amount  realized.  For  diese  there  have  been  purchased  as  follows: 

From  Purdy  &  Hance,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  II  varieties  of  grapes, 
4  of  currant*,  14  of  raspberries,  and  15  of  strawberries. 

From  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  "N".  T.,  10  varieties  of  grapes, 
8  of  currants,  3  of  gooseberries,  4  of  raspberries,  and  4  of  strawberries. 

From  Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  600  Concord  graps 
vines,  200  Creviling,  100  Delaware,  100  Ives,  50  Clinton,  and  50  Ca- 
tawba, all  1  year  old. 

V£OETABLB  GARDEN. 

Crops  fair  to  good,  some  excellent  The  number  of  varieties  of 
vegetables  was  great,  many  of  them  planted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  qualities  of  each,  so  that  considerable  information  waa  gained  io 
this  particular  for  future  benefit.  Financially  the  experiment  was  not 
successful,  and  probably  never  can  be,  excepting  with  a  few  oropi 
For  the  coming  year  it  is  thought  best  to  keep  up  the  large  number  of 
varieties,  but  upon  a  very  small  scale,  and  plant  largely  of  the  few 
paying  crops. 

<3orn — best  varieties,  from  many  varieties  grown — 1,  Early  Nant- 
gansett ;  planted  April  29th;  first  sold  July  15th ;  3,  Crosby's  Earlj; 
8,  Stowell's  Evergreen. 

Cucumbers,  best — long  green ;  three  varieties  planted. 

Cabbage— best  early  varieties;  eight  varieties  grown — 1,  Earij 
Jersey  Wakefield ;  2,  Early  Ox  Heart.  Best  late  varieties — 1,  Marble- 
head  Mammoth ;  2,  Bed  Drumhead,  (for  pickling.) 

Carrots — four  varieties — Early  Scarlet  Horn  and  Early  Short  Horn, 
nearly  alike,  good,  early ;  Improved  Orange  and  Long  Orange,  similar, 
good,  winter. 

Caulifl  )wer — four  varities  grown — ^best,  Extra  Early  Dwarf  Erfiut 
None  headed  well. 

Lettuce — three  varieties  grown— Early  Cnrled  Silesia,  best  earij; 
Drumhead,  best  summer. 

Musk  Melons — ^five  va^rieties  grown — ^White  Japan,  earliest,  good; 
Alton  Nutmeg,  large,  very  good ;  Christina,  medium  early,  good. 
:    Water  Melons — five  varieties  grown — Mountain  Sweet,  best ;  Joe 
Johnson,  next  best.  « 

Egg  Plant— New  York  Improved  and  Black  Pekin ;  both  good,  bot 
no  market  for  them. 

Parsnips— four  varieties  grown— Sutton's  Student,  best  The  Tumip 
Booted  seeded. 


k 
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Peas — SIX  early  varieties  grown — Caractus,  earliest  and  beet ;  Early 
Kent  and  McLean's  Little  Gem,  second  best. 

Squash — ^iive  varieties  grown — Bash  Scallop^  beet  early  ;  American 
Tnrban,  best,  late. 

Tomatoes— six  varieties  grown— Alger,  Early  York  and  Keyes,  all 
early  and  good ;  Gen.  Grant,  Fegee  and  Lester's  Perfected,  all  good 
late  varieties. 

Many  other  less  important  vegetables  were  grown,  with  fair  success. 

A  good  barn  was  erected  near  the  gardener's  house.  Some  of  the 
vegetablee  in  the  cellar  were  frozen  during  the  severe  weather  of  Decem- 
ber, the  thermometer  showing  80  degrees  below  zero  on  .  the  morning 
of  the  '^ith. 

About  acres  of  the  land  devoted  to  the  vegetable  garden  has 

been  nnderdrained  this  year,  the  labor  being  done  by  the  students. 
The  drains  are  three  to  four  feet  deep,  forty  feet  apart,  and  run  directly 
down  the  slope  when  practical.  No  collars,  nor  substitutes  for  collars, 
were  used  with  the  tile,  and  upon  examination  this  spring  all  the  drains 
are  found  to  be  in  good  working  order.  The  good  effect  is  now  easily 
perceived  upon  the  surface.. 

aRBEK  HOUSE   AND    OBNAKBNTAL  aB0UNI>8. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  University 
were  all  ablaze  with  showy  plants  and  flowers,  tastefully  arranged. 
The  trees  have  done  well,  and  with  the  addition  of  others  of  dillerent 
varieties,  will  ultimately  make  a  fine  show.  The  borers  have  nearly 
destroyed  the  silver  maples,  planted  as  street  trees.  About  fifty  loads 
of  gravel  were  added  to  the  walke  and  roade. 

The  green  honse  has  been  completed,  and  pretty  well  filled  with 
plants.  These  are  largely  bedding  plants,  taken  mostly  from  the 
grounds  last  fall.  A  large  number  have  been  propagated  from  this 
original  stock.  Twenty  dollars'  worth  of  new  varieties  were  recently 
purchased  from  F.  K.  Phoenix.  A  collection  from  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  have  just  been  received,  and  others  are  promised* 
For  these  we  are  to  send  some  that  we  have.  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  of  St.  Louis,  consented  to  send  a  good  collection, 
but  owing  to  adverse  circumstances  they  have  not  been  received. 
There  are  now  quite  a  large  lot  of  choice  plants  in  the  green  house  for 
sale,  from  which  it  is  hoped  to  realize  enough  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  of  this  division  of  our  horticultural  work.  Many  citizens 
express  themselves  gratified  with  this  opportunity  of  securing  plants, 

and  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  chance  to  sell. 
VoL  m-79 
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DONATIONS. 

Oharles  Downing,  Kewbnrgh,  IL  Y.,  abont  400  yarietiee  of  peir 
scions. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  111.,  snbsoil  plow. 

Hove  J  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl.,  lawn  mower. 

W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  111.,  apple  trees  of  4i  varieties,  fruited  by  to 
near  Alton,  111. 

M.  L.  Danlap  &  Sons,  d  standard  apple  trees,  and  1  Earlj  Richmond 
dierry,  on  its  own  roots. 

Princeton  Manufacturing  Company,  one  com  stalk  cutter. 

Dr.  Humphrey,  Qalesburg,  111.,  collection  of  many  varitiesofappl® 
(fruit). 

R.  Taylor,  Urbana,  111.,  800  currant  cuttings. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Chase,  Urbana,  111.,  200  gooseberry  cuttings. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

T.  J.  BUERILL 

The  Begent  read  the  following — 

REPORT  FROM  THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT, 

Of  the  practical  worh  of  that  Department,  ft&m  ito  opening  in  January,  1870,tf 

March  let,  1871. 

This  statement  does  not  ii^dude  the  work  of  the  carpeiter  dtop) 
which  wa3  already  in  operation,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Sear<te 
when  the  Mechanical  Department  was  organized  for  regular  instmetioB' 
Shop  room  was  provided  by  adding  a  second  story  to  the  carpenter 

shop. 

It  haviijig  been  deemed  advisable  to  fit  up  the  machine  shop  as  & 
as  practicable  by  the  labor  of  the  Department  itself,  the  main  piit<^ 
its  work  for  several  weeks  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  asteaa 
engine  and  other  working  machinery.  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson  wis 
was  appointed  as  Practical  Machinist  and  Poreman,  and  his  time  ktt 
been  devoted  chiefly  tq  the  work  of  practical  instruction,  except  wha 
employed  in  teaching  the  class  in  Railroad  Engineering. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  expense  of  fitting  np  tbe 
shops,  including  tools  purchased,  materials  and  cost  of  labor : 

Boiler,  pipe  and  boiler  pun^M  ^. • PVi  ^ 

Engine  as  first  etar^d • , ^^ 

Governor  and  automatic  cut  off,  since  put  on. 61^ 

MachinistsMathe  and  chuck W^ 

t  Shafting,  yises,  drills,  bellows  and  anYU« » , ?4^ 

Saws,  chisels,  etc.,  etc.,  to  May  let , 1**  ^ 
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students' kbor. $248  08 

Lumber  for  benches  and  engine  bed 12  66 

Grindstone  and  heater. ,....«..b....b..... 12  90 

Iron  work  for  lathes  and  saws 100  00 

Costof  well 60  00 

Piping,  belting,  eto 28  96 

Total  cost $1,687  22 

The  present  estimated  value  of  shop,  macIuDery  and  appliances 
whieh  have  been  added,  amounts  to  $2,480  26. 

The  estimated  valae  of  the  materials,  models,  and  unfinished  work 
in  shop,  the  last  comprising  two  thermometer  graduation  machines,  a 
chronograph,  a  lawn  mower,  and  several  other  machines,  amounts  to 
$440. 

After  fitting  up  the  shop,  the  labor  of  the  department  was  directed 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  models  and  apparatus  for  the  University 
itself,  and  in  some  cases  for  other  parties.  It  also  gave  considerable 
aid  to  other  departments,  making  and  repairing  tools  and  machinery 
for  the  gardens  and  farms,  putting  up  steam  heating  apparatus  for 
main  building,  and  making  and  putting  up  hot  water  heating  appar- 
atus in  the  green  house. 

The  apparatus  and  models  made  for  the  University  cabinet  amount 
to  $425  16.  Besides  this  work,  the  shop  has  credits  upon  various  bills 
for  different  persons  and  departments  amounting  to  $899  38.  The 
total  credits  are  $3,644  80. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  machinery  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  up 
to  March  1st,  1871,  is  $2,364  62. 

Amount  appropriated  to  department.  .•«.... ....*.«  •  .$2,400  00 

Credit  OTer and  aboye  cost..... , 1,280  18 

Appropriation  minus  profits... * '..'...••.••.'....$1,119  82 

(Signed,)  S.  W.  ROBINSOi*. 

Mr.  Pearson,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  dominations,  re- 
ported back  as  follows : 

Your  special  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  Standing  Committees 
would  respectfully  report  the  following  Committees  : 

JExeeative. — ^Regent,  J.  H.  Pickrell,  A.  M.  Brown,  E.  Cobb,  Goltra, 
Liawrence,  Griggs,  Pearson,  Cunningham. 

jAffrioyltural. — Pickrell,  Blackburn,  Brown  of  Sangamon,  Harring- 
ton and  Scott 

horticultural. — A.  M.  Brown,  PuUen,  Galusha,  Wright  and  Ed- 
wards. 

J^inanoe.--Oo\>\>^  Hayes,  Griggs,  Bowen  and  Scroggs. 
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Buildings  amd  Chrtnmck. — Goltra,  Yan  Osdel,  Canningham)  Greea- 
leaf  and  Scott. 

Auditing. — Lawrence,  Wright,  Blackbnm,  GaluBha  and  Mahan. 

By-Laws. — Mahan,  Pickard  and  Anderson. 

Faculty  omd  Course  of  Study. — Regent,  Bateman,  Pickard,  Hayw, 
Blade  and  Edwards. 

Military. — Brayman,  Anderson,  Scroggs,  Wright  and  Brown  of 
Sangamon. 

Library  Cabinet. — Bateman,  Slade,  Griggs,  PuUen  and  Van  OsdeL 

Mechanical. — Pearson,  Greenleaf,  Bo  wen,  Harrington  and  Goltra. 

(Signed,)  JNO.  M.  PEARSON, 

L.  W.  LAW^RENCE 
J.  O.  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  Regent  then  made  a  statement  of  the  present  prospects  of  ap- 
propriations from  the  State,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed  and  given. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  tomorrow,  March  15tli,it 
9  o'clock  A.  M. 


8EC0KB  DAY'S  SESSION—MARCH  16,  1871. 


The  Board  assembled  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory  read  the  scriptures,  and  offered  prayer. 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

Present — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Brown  of  Sanga- 
mon, Cobb,  Cunningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Law- 
rence, Mahan,  Pearson,  Pickard,  Pickrell,  PuUen,  Slade,  Scn^gs, 
Scott,  Van  Osdel  and  the  Regent — 20. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bateman,  Brayman,  Greenleaf,  Harring- 
ton, Hayes,  Wright,  Johnson,  the  Governor — 9. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Sangamon,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until 
1:30  P.  M.,  to  inspect  the  farms  and  orchards,  and  give  Committfiet 
time  to  meet  and  report. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  Board  reassembled  at  3:15  P.  M.,  the  Begent  in  the  chair. 
The  report  of  the  Veterinary  Sorgeon,  Dr.  J.  H.  Detmers,  was  then 
read  : 

REPORT  OF  VETERINART  SURGEON. 

The  Veterinary  Infirmary  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University 
opened  January  9,  1871,  with  four  patients,  and  since  that  time  up  to 
the  present  date,  March  11,  ten  patients — eight  horses,  one  mule,  and 
one  steer — have  received  feed  and  treatment  in  the  stable,  of  which, 
three  horses  are  yet  in  treatment.  Forty-five  other  patients,  among 
them  one  cow,  have  been  brought  to  the  clinic,  and  have  been  exam- 
ined by  the  students ;  their  diseases  and  ailments  have  been  discussed 
and  diagnosticated,  medicines,  where  deemed  necessary,  have  been 
prescribed,  several  operations  have  been  performed  and  advice  given, 
so  that  in  all,  fifty  five  animals  have  been  examined  and  treated.  These 
fifty -five  patients  have  been  also  used  more  or  less  for  illustrating  the 
lectures  on  exterior,  and  in  all  the  discussions  especial  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  predisposing  as  well  as  the  exciting  causes  of  the  dif- 
ferent ailments  and  diseases,  and  the  means  by  which  the  same  might 
have  been  prevented. 

Respecting  the  treatment,  preference  has  always  been  given  to  the 
meet  simple  rational  and  efi*ective  methods.  Complicated  and  hypothetic 
treatments  have  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  ten  patients,  treated  and  kept  in  the  infirmary  stable,  have  re- 
ceived, during  the  sixty-two  days  of  the  existence  of  the  Infirmary,  two 
hnndred  and  twenty-one  days  feed,  which  shows  an  average  per  diem 
of  three  to  four  patients.  The  lowest  number  of  patients  has  been  two, 
and  the  greatest  number  five,  which  is  all  that  can  be  accommodatecl. 
One  steer,  suffering  with  cancer  in  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  has 
been  donated  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Phinney,  and  has  been  killed 
for  anatomical  purposes. 

Deaths  have  not  occurred ;  but  five  of  the  patients  have  been  pro- 
noanced  incurable,  among  them  the  above  mentioned  steer. 

One  horse  has  been  presented  for  examination  on  account  of  his 
>eliA  vior  like  a  stallion,  and  he  has  been  found  to  be  a  ridgling.   . 
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LIST  OF  DISEASES. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 

27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 


Diseases. 


Anaemia  (general) , 

Bronchitis  (chronic) ., 

Cancer  in  superior  maxillary 

Caries  in  the  nasal  cavaties , 

Catarrh  Tehronic) , 

CatarrhiJio  inflammation  of  the  eje. 

Colic 

Collar  galls 

Contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot  , 

Corrosion  of  the  skin  on  shoulders  .  • . 

Curb , 

Elephantiasis , 

Cyste  in  false  nostrils 

Exostosis  on  superior  maxill-bone. ,  • . 

Fibroid  (on  lower  jaw  of  a  steer) 

Fustula  on  the  withers , 

Hoofbound , 

Hoof,  part  of  it  torn  away  by  accident 

Inflammation  of  the  bag 

Lameness  in  the  flexors  of  the  hoof  . . . 

Periodical  ophthalmia 

Poll-evil 

Polyp  in  the  nose 

Rheumatism 

Ringbone 

Spavin , 

Strangury ••••••«•••••• 

Strin^haU •  • .  • 

Swelled  crest 

Swelled  legs . . .  • 

Thrush 

Windgalls 

Worms • 


No. 
cases 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


Bemarki. 


A  cow — better 

Recovered 

The  above  steer 

IncurabJu  ....  

Recovered 

Better 

Recovered 

Improving. 

Can  be  cured  only  bj  opert- 

tion 

Improving 

Improving 

Incurable 

Must  be  extirpated 

Better 

Probably  cored 

Cured  or  better 

Improving  

Much  improving 

Well 

Cured 

Temporarily  cored 

1  cured,  1  improving 

Incurable 

Recovered •• 

In  treatment 

2  improring,  1  not  hwd 
from,  2  incnnble 

Better • 

Well 

Not  known 

Better 

Cured 

Notlieard  from 

Recovered 


Besides  the  above  named  patients  brought  to  the  clinic  seTeral  of 
my  private  patients  have  been  visited  and  examined  by  the  studwits, 
and  one  heifer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Oscar  Dunlap,  at  Savoy,  has  beei 
spayed  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  veterinary  class. 

The  whole  number  of  prescriptions  written  in  the  clinic,  is  fifty-fi^ 
(Signed)  DR.  J.  H.  DETMEBS. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  Finance  Committee  were  instructed 
to  secure  a  bond  from  the  Treasurer. 

The  following  resolution  of  A.  M.  Brown  was  adopted  as  amended: 

Retohed^  That  the  general  plans  for  a  new  ITniversity  building  and  the  M ecbanictl  BC 
presented  at  the  present  session,  be  approved,  and  that  the  Regent  be  requested  to  hti*  ^ 
■aid  plans  revised  by  a  competent  architect;  and  that  he  also  cause  careful  estimates  ttbt 
made  of  the  oost  of  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  to  be  submitted  to  an  a4i|jounied  9»v»^ 
this  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1871,  at  8:00 P.  M. 
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Mr.  Cnnningham  offered  the  following  amendment,  whicli  wae  ac- 
cepted: That  the  motto,  ^^  Learning  and  Labor,"  be  engraved  in  re- 
lief npon  the  frize  of  the  portico,  as  represented  in  the  plans  presented 
by  Mr.  Van  Osdel. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Scroggs,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Committee,  made  the 
following  report : 

Tour  Committee  on  Military  Department  beg  leave  to  respectfully 
report  that  the  appropriation  of  $2,000,  made  at  onr  last  meeting, 
for  a  Drill  Hall,  has  been  found  insi^cient  for  the  purpose,  and  $1,600 
of  it  have  been  appropriated  for  a  steam  heating  apparatus  in  the 
bnilding,  and  $400  have  been  given  to  the  Mechanical  Department.  . 

The  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  the  state  funds,  now  pending, 
make  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  any  funds  in  that  direction. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  on  in  this  de* 
partment.  There  has  been  exhibition  drill  before  several  committees 
of  the  Legislature,  by  the  University  Battalion,  and  with  much  credit 
to  that  department  of  instruction. 

There  is  a  military  band  for  the  battalion,  under  instruction,  which 
has  already  attained  considerable  proficiency. 

For  continuation  of  the  instruction  and  expenses  connected,  and  for 
the  purchase  of  at  least  one  dozen  fencing  swords,  gauntlets  and  masks, 
also  the  cleaning  and  occasional  repair  of  the  150  stands  of  arms,  we 
would  ask  the  sum  of  $800.  .     , 

For  the  instruction. already  given  to  the  University  Band,  $60  was 
appropriated  from  current  funds,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  these, 
Capt  E.  Snyder  applied  $30  of  a  fund  of  $50  for  University  buttons, 
etc.,  to  the  purpose,  and  a  small  amount  is  yet  due  the  teacher,  Mr.  L 
W.  Colberg,  of  Urbana. 

Some  instruments  were  procured  for  the  band  from  the  city  of 
Champaign,  and  some  of  the  students  have  instruments  of  their  own« 

We  earnestly  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  stated,  as 
it  is  the  minimum  that  will  supply  the  needs  of  the  department : 

Fortj  week]  J  lesson  a  for  band    « .••«••••• $160 

Twelve  fencing  swords,  gauntlets,  etc • .••....     9S 

Cleaning  guns  and  repairs 44 

$800 

(Signed,)  J.  W.  SCROGGS, 

D.  A.  BROWN. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  so  much  as  refers  to  appropriations  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee. 
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Judge  A.  M.  Brown  read  the 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HORTICULTURE 

For  what  has  been  done  in  this  department  during  the  past  year,  the 
committee  refer  to  the  Regent's  report,  and  to  the  statement  preBent«d 
by  the  Professor  of  Horticulture.  The  work  for  the  coming  year  will 
consist  of  the  care  of  the  orchard,  nursery,  garden  and  omamentil 
grounds,  and  the  commencement  of  the  forest  tree  plantations.  Tow 
committee  recommend  some  change  in  tlie  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
at  their  meeting  held  in  November,  1868.  It  is  found  that  a  part  of 
the  ground  designated  by  that  plan  for  the  forest  tree  plantations  will 
be  needed  for  the  experimental  farm,  and  they  propose  that  twenty 
acres  on  the  east  end  of  the  ground,  known  as  the  experimental  fann, 
be  devoted  to  the  forest,  and  that  the  amount  of  each  variety  to  be 
planted  be  suitably  reduced,  so  that  the  whole  will  not  oecapy  more 
than  the  said  twenty  acres,  leaving  the  question  of  extending  the 
planting  in  another  locality  for  future  determination. 

As  many  of  the  young  forest  trees  now  in  nursery  are  of  suitable  axe 
for  transplanting,  your  committee  recommend  that  as  much  of  tlis 
work  be  done  the  present  spring  as  the  me&ns  at  command  will  allow. 
They  recommend  that  the  arrangement  of  the  trees  in  the  plantation, 
be  intrusted  to  the  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Mr.  Vickroy,  the 
superintendent  of  that  department — planting  with  reference  to  thi 
adaptation  of  varieties  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  not  confiniBf 
the  several  varieties  arbitrarily  to  squares  or  rows.  They  recommefid 
that  the  cucumber  tree  be  omitted  from  the  plantation,  and  that  nc^ 
exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  acre  each  be  planted  of  the  black  sngff 
maple,  silver-leaf  maple  and  catalpa. 

Your  committee  hereby  express  their  approval  of  what  has  beea 
done  in  the  collection  of  different  varieties  of  fruits,  both  for  the 
orchards  and  the  gardens,  and  recommend  that  this  be  extended  as 
new  varieties  of  promise  are  brought  out.  They  also  approve  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  Regent  and  Professor  of  Horticulture  mi 
reference  to  the  vegetable  garden. 

They  also  recommend  the  collection,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  doB« 
without  too  great  expense,  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  arboretum,  whii 
should  include,  ultimately,  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  wil 
flourish  in  this  soil  and  climate,  and  especially  all  kinds  that  are  nati« 
to  our  own  State.  These  trees  and  shrubs,  as  collected,  may  1^ 
planted  in  nursery  until  the  ground  intended  for  their  perman*^ 
planting  can  be  put  in  a  proper  state  of  preparation. 
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The  committee  ask  that  the  remainder  of  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion to  the  credit  of  this  department,  be  appropriated  for  carrying  on 
the  above  indicated  work,  and  that  farther  appropriations  may  be  made 
88  they  may  be  needed,  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

[Signed]  A.  M.  BROWJS", 

B.  PULLEN, 
8.  EDWARDS, 
JNO.  M.  PEARSON, 
O.  B.  GALUSHA. 
Judge  Cunningham  moved  that  so  much  of  the  report  as  refers  to 
change  of  location  in  forest  plantations,  be  omitted. 
The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  for,  the  vote  resulted  as  follows  : 
Ayes — Brown  of  Sangamon,  Cunningham,   Goltra,  Griggs,  Law- 
rence, Pickrell  and  the  Regent — 7. 

Noes — Blackburn,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Mahan, 
Pearson,  Pickard,  PuUen,  Slade,  Scroggs  and  Scott — 11. 

The  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  its  recommendations,  and  refer 
so  much  of  it  as  regards  appropriations  to  the  Finance  Committee,  was 
adopted. 
The  following  resolution  of  Mr.  Pearson  was  adopted: 

Besolvtd,  That- Article  XII,  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Board,  be  amended  by  adding  to  the  Ust 
of  staDding  committees,  as  follows  : 

"12.  Committee  on  the  state  of  the  Institution,  of  three  members,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be,  at  stated  times  in  each  year,  to  visit  the  University  and  examine  tboronghly  into  tiie 
method  of  teaching  in  the  various  departments,  and  upon  the  progress  of  the  stndents  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  dieeipline,  and  report  to  the  Board  at  each  meeting.'* 

Messrs.  Pickard,  Slade  and  Brown  of  Sangamon,  were  appointed  as 
CTommittee  on  the  state  of  the  Institution. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study  was 
read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Pickard,  and  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FACULTY,  ETC. 

The  Committee  on  Faculty  and  Course  of  Study  would  recommend 
hat  Professor  Shattuck  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
iatic3,  and  that  Processor  Robinson  take  charge  of  the  Department 
f  Civil  Engineering,  in  addition  to  his  present  work ;  and  that  in  all 
ther  matters  the  appointment  and  arrangement  of  teachers  be  left  to 
te  Executive  Committee  with  the  recommendations  Jthat  the  three 
rofessorships  named  in  the  report  of  the  Begent  be  filled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  year. 

committee  would  further  recommend  that  the  requirements 
VoL  III— 80 
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for  admission,  suggested  by  the  Begent,  be  adopted  as  soon  as  pno- 
ticable.  SAMUEL  EDWARDS, 

J.  M.  GREGORY, 
JAS.  P.  SLADE, 
J.  S.  PICKARD. 

Mr.  Oobb,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  reported.  After 
being  read,  the  report  was  recommitted,  to  be  reported  back  at  eight 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Mr.  Goltra  reported,  verbally,  for  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  The  buildings  were  in  good  repair,  and  grounds  looking 
well — recommended  the  usual  appropriation  for  current  expenses. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Judge  L.  W.  Lawrence, 
made  the  following 

REPORT  OP  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Auditing  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  ex- 
amined the  Treasurer's  Report  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct ;  that 
they  have  examined  and  canceled  warrants  numbered  from  1  to  746 
inclusive,  and  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  for  safe  keeping. 

The  committee  have  also  examined  the  following  bills,'  and  recom- 
mend that  warrants  be  drawn  for  their  payment,  viz : 

A.  J.  BickneU  &  Co t»«» 

North  Amerioan  Review • it^ 

HortioulturUt SM 

Scientific  American 

T.  R.  Leal 47  80 

F.  K.  Phoenix II  » 

J.  McCk)rkle IH  $3 

Journal  Printing  Companj IS  00 

Larrabee  &  North 8tt 

Doan  House 114  00 

Avey&Neff S  !• 

Angle  &  Sabin 44^ 

Griggs  House • SI  Od 

Dickerson  ^  Collier Jl  » 

HoveyJc  Co , 12  Jl 

G.  S.  Upstone VII 

TrcTittA  Green M  9? 

Heniy  Swanell , 41)1 

E.  Snyder IVi  H 

(Signed,)  L.  W.  LAWBENCE, 

O.  B.  GALUSHA, 
»  '  I.  S.  MAHAK, 

The  report  was  adopted.  A.  BLAcCKBOKN. 
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Mr.  Edwards,  on  his  reqnest,  was  granted  leave  of  absence. 
On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Board  met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  read  the  following  report, 
which  was  voted  upon  in  detail,  and  adopted : 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Tonr  Committee  on  Finance  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  we  were  in- 
structed, with  the  Treasurer,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  a  contract 
then  existing  with  G.  F.  Lewis,  for  the  sale  of  60,0  SO  acres  of  land 
scrip  at  89J  cents  per  acre.    After  considerable  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  we  received  payment  as  per  contract.    The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  locate  the  balance  of  our  land  scrip,  report  that 
they  have  been  unable  to  find  suitable  locations  as  yet,  but  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  government  lands  now  being  surveyed  in 
Southern  Kansas  from  which  we  may,  during  the  coming  season,  be 
able  to  make  desirable*  selections.    We  would  recommend  that  the 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Goltra  and  Bunn,  be  reappointed,  and 
that  D.  A.  Brown,  of  Sangamon,  be  added  thereto.    The  amount  of 
scrip  to  be  located  is  163  pieces,  or  24,480  acres.    We  also  recommend 
that  said  committee  be  requested  to  keep  themselves  as  well  informed 
as  may  be  in  regard  to  our  lands  already  located,  and  that  when,  in 
their  opinion,  they  can  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  five  dollars  per 
acre,  that  they  report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  order 
that  steps  may  be  taken  to  put  them  in  market,  if  deemed  advisable. 
The  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  this  committee  have  endeavored, 
dnring  the  past  year,  to  re-invest  our  six  per  cent,  securities  in  safe 
bonds,  bearing  a  larger  rate  of  interest. 

We  have  already  arranged  and  exchanged  for  $15,000  Champaign 
count  J  bonds,  at  lU  per  cent.  We  have  delayed  investing  in  bonds 
issued  for  railroad  purposes,  under  the  act  of  1868-9 — commonly 
knourn  as  the  Railroad  Funding  Bill — fearing  that  there  might  be 
some  question  as  to  their  constitutionality,  and  also  that  some  un- 
firiondly  legislation  might  be  made  during  the  present  session  of  our 
(jreneral  Assembly.  As  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred,  we  now 
propose  to  exchange,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  that  class  of  securities 
jurhero  they  are  issued  by  our  best  counties,  and  their  total  debt  is  not 
^xoeBsive,    We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  invest  in  town  bonds. 
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DuriDg  the  past  year,  tiie  Executive  Ck>minittee,  aedng  upon 
order  of  the  fall  Board  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  contracted  or  8old 
280  acres  of  the  Griggs  Farm,  at  $60  per  acre,  receiving  a  small  pay- 
ment down,  the  balance  drawing  8  per  cent  interest,  payable  fiemi- 
annually,  in  advance.  We  now  have  a  proposition  for  40  acres  more, 
which  is  low  and  marshy,  and  not  contiguous  to  a  highway,  at  $55 
per  acre.  The  committee  recommend  the  sale,  and  that  Judge  J.  0. 
Cunningham  be  authorized  to  make  all  the  necessary  papers,  on  the 
part  of  this  Institution,  to  consummate  this  and  all  other  sales  that 
have  been  made,  and  deposit  said  papers  with  the  Treasurer  or  Regent 

The  Bookkeeper's  statement,  which  was  referred  to  this  committee, 
has  been  examined,  and  upon  comparison  with  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
found  to  be  correct  in  all  essential  particulars.  Its  preparation  must 
have  required  great  care  and  skill,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  eatisfafr 
tory  to  the  State  Auditor,  in  the  final  settlement  of  our  appropriation 
account  for  the  year  1869-70.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves in  having  in  our  teaching  corps  one  who  is  so  useful  to  ns  in 
this  way. 

So  much  of  the  Regent's  report  as  was  referred  to  this  committee, 
touching  the  finances,  is  in  the  main  concurred  in  and  recommended 
The  suggestion,  however,  that  the  funds  for  the  several  departmentt 
be  kept  separate,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  feasible. 

ESTIMATED  SZPENDITimBS  ffOR  THE  NEXT  UNiyEBSITT  TEAR. 

Board  expenses $1 ,  200 

Salaries  Treasurer  and  Corresponding  Secretary   1 ,000 

Regent 4,000 

Prof.  Baker .* 31.000 

••     Stuart 2,000 

**    Robinson 2,000 

*•     Shattuck 1,800 

•*     BorriU 1,800 

♦*     Snyder 1,800 

**     of  Agriculture ; 2,000 

**         Geology  and  Natural  History t,000 

*'         Histoiy  and  Social  Science    1,000 

Two  assistants  at  $600 12,000 

One  assistant ...'    1,000 

Non-resident  lecturers 1 ,000 

Lecturers  ou  Veterinaiy  Science 600 

128.266  «e 

Agricultural  department 1,000* 

Horticultural         *« 1,000 » 

Florist,  and  labor  on  grounds WO  OS 

Insurance , , 400  00 

Taxes 2,2W#* 

Buildings,  repairs  and  care  of 1,00006 
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Fad  and  lights.. ^ $1,000  00 

Printing,  adTertising,  stationeij,  etc 1,000  00 

locidentals 2,078  88 

Library ,  1,000  00 

Bills  not  audited , 900  09 

Bafe  for  Regent  and  Secretary 100  00 

Pue  on  salary  accoont  of  69  and  *70 800  00 

Military  department      260  00 

Mechanical  department » 600  00 

$41,268  88 

XSTIMATID  mooMi: 

On  bonds $80,000  00 

Interest  on  land  mortgages 1 ,440  00 

Rents  860  00 

Jarm  notes  for  rents 1 ,  600  00 

Matriculation,  and  other  fees 8, 600  00 

From  Agricultural  department 8,000  00 

AmouBt  in  Treasurer's  hands • 1,626  80 

$41,426  80 

The  unexpended  balance  of  State  appropriations  is  as  follows : 

Agricultural  department $686  41 

Horticultural        **        1,848  12 

Chemical  «*        1,964  06 

$4,498  68 

We  recommend  that  the  above  be  appropriated  bj  the  Executive 
Committee  to  the  various  departments,  irom  time  to  time,  as  needed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

EMORY  COBB, 
C.  B.  GRIGGS. 

The  report  was  discussed  in  detail,  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
adopted. 

J.  EL  Pickrell,  chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture,  nciade  the 
following 

REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

Your  Committee  on  Agriculture  beg  leave  to  report,  that  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  premises,  and  after  a  full  canvass  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter, they  think  it  is  advisable  to  refer  the  general  management  of  the 
famiB  to  the  Executive  Committee.  They  approve  the  arrangement 
nade  with  E.  L.  Lawrence,  and  refer  you  to  the  Regent's  report  for 
lie   labor  and  appropriations  of  the  last  year.    In  relation  to  Hr. 
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George  Upstone's  salary,  we  find  that  on  the  10th  day  of  December 
last,  Mr.  Upstone  met  with  an  accident  while  attending  to  duties  con- 
nected with  the  University,  and  that  his  salary  has  been  paid  up  for 
January.  We  recommend  that  it  be  paid  up  to  the  first  of  March,  and 
that  his  house  rent  be  donated  to  him :  Provided^  that  this  amoont 
shall  be  withheld  till  he  may  vacate  such  portions  of  the  dwelling  on 
the  stock  farm  as  Mr.  E.  L.  Lawrence  may  wish  to  use  at  once,  and 
full  and  peaceful  possession,  as  soon  as  his  family  can  safely  be  moved. 
"We  would  further  recommend  that  the  bill  of  Doctors  Howard  and 
Martyn,  for  services  rendered  Mr.  Upstone,  be  rejected. 

J.  H.  PICKRELL, 
JAMES  R  SCOTT, 
A.  BLACKBURN, 
D.  A.  BROWN. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recommendations  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Scott  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  action  of  the  Board 
on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  ELorticultare. 

Carried. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  recommitted  for  amendment. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Horticnlture  reported  back  thi 
amended  report  (see  page  — ,)  which  was  adopted,  as  amended. 

On  motion,  the  Board  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  April  12th,  187L 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12,  18T1. 


The  Board  met  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  according  to  adjournment,  tat 
no  quorum  being  present,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Thunda;. 
April  13th,  1871,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Recording  Secretary  m 
directed  to  call  the  absent  members  of  the  Board. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  13, 1871. 


The  Board  met  at  8  o'clock.    No  quorum  present    Adjourned  to 
meet  Friday,  April  14th,  1871,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  14, 1871. 

Board  met  at  3  oMock.    Adjourned  for  lack  of  a  qnoram^  to  meet 
on  Saturday,  April  ISth,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  15, 1871. 

The  Board  met    No  quorum  present.    Adjourned  to  meet  Monday, 
April  17th,  1871,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  17,  1871. 

The  Board  met  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.    There  being  no  quorum  pres- 
ent, the  meeting  adjourned  till  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  18th,  1871. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  18, 1871. 

The  Board  assembled  at  the  appointed  hour,  but  having  no  quorum^ 
^joamed  to  1?^  ednesday,  April  19th,  1871,  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  19,  1871. 

Coord  met  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.    No  quorum  present,  adjourned  ta 
eat  on  Thursday,  April  20th,  1871,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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THURSDAY,  APRIL  20, 1871. 


The  board  met  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  agreeable  to  adjoarDment,mtli6 
Begent'a  office. 

The  calling  of  the  roll  resnlted  as  follows : 

Present — ^Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cna- 
ningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Peareon, 
Pickrell,  PuUen,  Pickard,  Scroggs,  Slade,  Scott,  VanOsdel,  WrigU 
and  the  Eegent — 20. 

Absent — Messrs.  Anderson,  Bateman,  Brayman,  Brown  of  Sanga- 
mon, Greenleaf,  Harrington,  Hays,  Johnson,  Mahan,  McMurray,  Vag- 
ner  and  the  Governor — 12. 

Hon.  C.  R.  Griggs  invited  the  members  of  the  Board  to  be  lis 
guests  at  the  Griggs'  House.  The  invitation  was  accepted ;  and,  on 
motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  until  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


The  Board  assembled  at  7:80,  P.  M. 

Scriptures  were  read  by  the  Regent,  and  prayer  ofiSared  by  hi^ 
L.  W.  Lawrence. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  the  newly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Bowen,  by  h^ 
Lawrence. 

Judge  Lawrence  offered  thefollovnng  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved^  That  Judge  J.  0.  Cunningham  be  lequested  and  instructed  to  ezmmine  theqi*- 
tion  of  the  liability  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  this  Board,  in  trust,  fur  taxes,  vlikfc  s* 
understood  to  have  been  levied,  and  take  such  action  in  the  premises  as  to  him  ntj  w^ 
necessary.   . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  Board  proceeded  to  consider  the  qoes- 
tion  of  the  location  of  the  University  building  to  be  erected. 

To  bring  the  question  directly  before  the  Board,  Judge  Biovi  et 
fered  the  following : 

Retohed^  That  the  new  University  building,  to  be  erected  with  the  proceeds  of  the  tpp'*?^ 
tion  recently  made  by  the  Legislature,  shall  be  built  upon  the  crest  of  the  ridge  on  wWefc* 
gardener's  house  now  stands,  being  that  part  of  ike  University  lands  lying  immediate^  ^ 
ofQreenstrest 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Scroggs,  Blackburn  and 
Scott  spoke  for  the  erection  of  the  building  upon  the  preseut  grounds, 
advocating  the  purchase  of  about  24  lots  east  of  the  present  University 
grounds.  Messrs.  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Brown  and  others,  supported  the 
resolution. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  vote,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Ayes — ^Messrs.  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cunningham,  JEd- 
wards,  Galusha,  Goltra  Griggs,  Slade,  Lawrence,  Pickrell,  PuUen, 
Pickard  and  VanOsdel — 14. 

Noes — ^Messrs.  Blackburn,  Wright,  Pearson,  Scroggs  and  Scott. 

Mr.  Pearson  rose  to  explain  his  vote.  He  voted  "No"  because  he 
thought  the  building  under  consideration  should  be  located  upon  the 
Experiment^  farm. 

Mr.  Galusha  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

BMolvedy  That  the  location  of  the  Mecbaaioal  buildings  and  Drill  Hall,  oonneoted  with  thii 
Univeraitj,  be  entrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  the  following : 

Retdvedy  That,  in  aocordance  with  the  act  of  appropriation,  passed  hj  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  approved  April ,  appropriating  fbr  Chemical,  Horticultural 

and  Agricultural  departments,  and  fbr  books  and  apparatus,  an  amount  of  $25,000,  the  Trea- 
surer be  authorized  to  draw  said  sums,  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  Begent  and  Recording 
Secretary  be  requested  to  f^imish  such  eerdficates  as  he  maj  require. 

The  ayes  and  noes  being  called  on  Mr.  Cobb's  resolution,  the  vote 
resulted  in — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cun- 
ningham, Edwards,  G^alusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Pearson,  Pick- 
rell, Pullen,  Pickard,  Slade,  Scroggs,  Scott,  Van  Osdel,  Wright  and 
the  Regent— 20. 

Noes — 0. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the 
new  University  building,  prepared  by  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  of  Chicago,  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Van  Osdel  exhibited  the  plans,  and  read  the  estimates,  amount- 
ing to  $143,700. 

The  plans  were  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

jj^yes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Bowen,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cim- 
ningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Pearson,  Rck- 
rell,  Pullen,  Pickard,  Scott,  Slade,  Van  Osdel,  Wright  and  the  Ke- 
gent — 19. 

Noes — 0. 

The  specifications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  with  instruction  to  report  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  to-morrow. 
Vol.  lU— 81 
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On  motion,  Mr.  Griggs  was  added  to  the  Building  Oonunittoe  to  iDr 
Bpect  the  plans  before  it. 

The  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Mechanical  bnilding  were  cod* 
sidered,  and  referred  to  the  Bnilding  Committee,  to  be  reported  bd[ 
to-morrow. 

The  motion  instructing  the  Bnilding  Committee  to  report  to-mono?, 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  committee  was  requested  to  report  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  reported  back  the  pUas 
and  specifications  referred  to  them,  without  alteration. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Van  Osdel  was  requested' to  read  the  spedficatioDi 
of  the  University  building  in  fulL 

It  was  moTod  that  the  specifications  read  by  Mr.  Yan  Osdel,  be 
adopted^ 
The  vote  was  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  as  follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Brown,  Bown  of  Pulaski,  Wright,  Cobb, 
Cunningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Griggs,  Slade,  Lawrence,  PearsoHf 
FuUen,  Pickrell,  Pickard,  Scott,  Van  Osdel,  Goltra,  and  the  Regeat-W. 

Noes — 0. 

Judge  Brown  offered  the  following : 

JtHolvedj  That  the  plans  of  Drill  Hall  and  Mechanical  Building,  presented  to  the  Bond,  k 
^>proyed  and  adopted,  except  that  the  end  elevation  shall  be  altered  to  correspond  viiktk 
side  eleyation;  and  that  the  said  plans  be  referred  to  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  with  directioBi  ttiikt 
said  alterations  before  the  same  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 

Re9oived^  aUo^  That  the  specifications  and  estimates  for  said  building,  be  i^^woved,  bstt^ 
thej  be  referred  to  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  to  be  put  in  better  form  before  they  arc  presenti^  to  tfa* 
Governor, 

The  resolutions  of  Judge  Brown  were  adopted  bj  the  foUo^ng 
vote: 

Ayes — Messrs.  Blackburn,  Boweu,  Brown  of  Pulaski,  Cobb,  Cns- 
ningham,  Edwards,  Galusha,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Slade,  Lawrence,  Petf- 
son,  Pickrell,  Pullen,  Pickard,  Scott,  Van  Osdel,  Wright,  and  the 
Begent — 19. 

Noes  —0. 

Mr.  Pearson  offered  the  following : 

Jie$ol»ed^  That  Section  1  of  Article  III,  of  the  By-laws  for  the  government  of  the  Boui  ^ 
amended,  by  adding  to  said  section  the  following:  **  FroviJed,  that  every  motioD,  oritsoiteA 
contemplating  any  disbursement  from  the  funds  of  the  University,  shaU  either  emanafie^ 
or  be  referred  to  some  standing  committee,  before  final  action  thereon." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 
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Mr.  Pearson  also  moved  that  the  Recording  Secretary  be  instmcted 
to  have  the  by-laws  and  lists  of  the  Standing  Oommittees  printed  on 
cards  for  the  nse  of  the  Board. 

Oarried. 

Jndge  Cunningham  moved,  and  it  was  voted,  that  the  Regent  re- 
ceive bids  for  the  erection  of  the  bnildings  agreed  npon,  and  that  snch 
bids  be  reported  to  the  Execative  Committee  on  the  third  Wednesday 
in  May,  for  its  approval. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickard,  the  Secretary  was  instmcted  to  famish 
transcripts  of  the  action  of  the  Board  npon  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  new  bnildings,  to  accompany  the  plans  when  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  vonchers  for  money  drawn  from 
the  State  appropriations,  be  first  audited  and  signed  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  then  sent  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  for  their 
Bignatnres. 
.The  Board  then  adjonmed. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 

1870-71. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  26.  1870. 

The  Executive  Committee  met  pursuant  to  call,  in  the  Regent'i 
offici,  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  at  8:30  P.  M.,  Dr.  GregMj 
in  the  chair. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence,  Pickrell  aii<l 
"Wright.     Messrs.  Cobb  and  Cunningham  arriving  afler  a  short  timfc 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Regent  then  read  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  the  Mechanical 
Department,  giving  account  of  work  done  and  articles  manufactnred- 
and  also  gave  a  brief  verbal  report  of  the  progress  of  the  work  on  tk 
University  farm — and  the  contemplated  alterations  in  the  building- 
Dr.  Gregory,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  negotiate  with  Profeiscr 
Miles,  of  Michigan,  for  the  chair  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  Proftew 
Miles  had  declined,  but  that  he  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  eer- 
eral  persons,  qualified  for  that  chair.    These  reports  were  accepted 

Tlie  Regent  then  stated  that,  according  to  instructions,  he  had  thor 
oughly  advertised  the  opening  of  the  University  for  the  next  year. 

The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper  was  then  read  and  approved,  and  aa 
amount  of  $98  73,  for  petty  expenses,  disbursed  by  him,  was  allowed. 

A  number  of  bills  was  then  audited  and  approved. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  gas  fixtures  be  put  in  the  poobm  c^* 
the  Literary  Societies. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Goltra,  the  Regent,  Judge  Cunningham,  aa^ 
Hon.  C.  R.  Griggs,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  have  the  Univeratj 
building  furnished  with  a  steam-heating  apparatus,  to  warm  all  pnl^ 
rooms  and  offices,  and  $2,000  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

The  financial  statement  of  expenditures,  from  March  12,  to  Ang^ 
25, 1870,  was  then  read  and  approved. 
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SUUement  cf  State  and  Current  AppropriatUma  and  the  Expenditures  therefrom,  tiU 

August  25,  1870. 


Cuirent  Appropriations. 


Deficit  ofl869  and  1870 

Salaries 

Board  expenses 

Salary  of  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Taxes  on  lands 

Fuel  and  lights 

Printing,  stationery,  etc 

Building  and  repairs 

Incidental  expense 

Drill  Hall 

Mechanical  Department. 

Farm  labor 

Three  fire  extinguishers • 

Insoraace , .  • . . 

Audited  acoeunts 


Stato  Appropriations: 

Carpenters  account,  chargeable  to  State  appropriation , 

Agricuhural  Department 

Horticultural  Department 

Books  and  apparatus 

Ghemical  Laboratory 


Total  State  appropriation  expended.. . . 
Total  Current  appropriation  expended. 


Balance 


Total  State  appropriations 

Expended  in  1869 ..'. 

to  August  25,  1870. 


i  ( 


Balance 


Appropriation 

made 
Mar.  11,  1870 


|1 
20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


,728  00 
,000  00 
,0(K)  00 
,00Q  00 
,600  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
,000  00 
225  00 
400  00 
500  00 


$25,000  00 

20,000  00 

10,000  00 

5,000  00 


114,670  58 
14,891  28 


Expended  to 
date. 


110,676  24 
671  61 
970  00 

489  80 
194  06 
175  14 
586  07 

888  87 

1,840  44 

182  05 

482  87 

$1,078  41 
7,479  94 

10,279  48 
8,686  10 
1,442  88 


$28,961  81 
16,878  59 


$18,479  41 
$60,000  00 


28,^61  81 


$81,088  19 


E.  SNYDER, 

Book-ketper* 

Judge  J.  O.  Cnnningham  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Wbsbsas  the  Trustees  have  already  recognized  the  right  of  females  to  admission  to  this 
XJniTersity;  and,  whereas,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  seems  to  require  an  early  Ailfill- 
meni  of  the  promise  made  by  the  resolution  ef  the  Trustees ;  and,  whereas,  the  other  leading 
UniTersities  of  this  countrj  have  provided  for  the  instruction  of  females;  and,  whereas,  a 
namber  of  young  ladies  have  already  made  application  for  admission  here;  and,  whereas, 
thooi^  our  buildings  are  inadequate  to  the  demand  that  will  thus  be  made  upon  them,  and 
thoagh  we  have  no  rooms  to  off^  for  the  special  convenience  of  female  students,  and  no  special 
oumaos  organised  for  them^  we  confidently  look  to  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the  State,  to 
BBnmt  us  in  our  efforts  to  meet  the  public  demand,  made  so  imperative  upon  us ;  therefore,  be  it 

MeMohed,  That  the  Regent  and  faculty  be  authorized  to  admit  to  the  classes  of  this  institu- 
tion for  instruction,  such  female  students  of  proper  qualifications,  as  may  apply;  provided 
tbey  be  first  satisfied  that  the  parents  and  guardians  have  provided  for  them  proper  homes. 
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After  considerable  discnssion,  the  vote  was  called  for,  resulting  as 
follows : 

Ayes — Messrs.  Brown,  OnnninghaDi,  Pickrell,  Wright,  and  the 
Regent — 6. 

Noes — Messrs.  Cobb,  Goltra,  Griggs,  and  Lawrence — t. 

On  motion,  the  Board  took  a  recess  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  Committee  met  again  at  7:80  P.  M. 

On  motion  of  Mr.-  Pickrell,  it  was  voted  that  an  appropriation  of 
twenty  dollars  be  made  from  the  Library  fund,  to  be  expended  by  Dr. 
Detmers  in  procuring  additional  books  on  Veterinary  Surgery  for  the 
University. 

A  further  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  then  voted  for  the  Farm  A^ 
count,  and,  on  motion  of  Judge  Cunningham,  an  exchange  of  lots  in 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  7,  township  19,  range  9,  was  agreed 
upon  as  desirable,  and  the  Regent  instructed  to  execute  and  deliver  to 
Jane  Hubbard  the  deed  of  a  lot  belonging  to  the  University,  upon  the 
said  Jane  Hubbard  executing  and  delivering  to  the  University  the  deed 
of  the  lot  belonging  to  her. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Cunningham,  a  committee  of  three,  Jndge 
Brown,  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Pickrell,  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  on  the  contemplated  sale  of  a  certain  part  of 
the  Griggs  farm. 

On  motion,  Judge  Cunningham  was  continued  a  committee  for  rent- 
ing and  collection  of  rents  of  the  Griggs  farm. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  C.  R.  Griggs,  the  employment  of  a  competent 
head  farmer,  until  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Agriculture  would  be 
filled,  was  referred  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Regent,  Meesn. 
Pickrell  and  Goltra. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  tuition  in  this  University  be  free. 

Judge  Cunningham  moved  that  the  question  of  the  arrangemettt 
and  work  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  employment  of  foremen 
there,  be  referred  to  the  Regent  and  Prof.  T.  J.  Bnrrill. 

Carried. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Gregory  was  authorized  to  use  one  recitation  room 
for  a  Preparatory  Department. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Friday,  September 
23, 1870,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28.  1870. 


The  committee  met  at  the  Regent's  office  on  Friday,  September  28, 
1870,  at  4:30  P.M. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Cunningham,  Oobb,  Pickrell  and  Regent* 
Absent — Messrs.  Goltra,  Griggs,  Lawrence  and  Wright. 
The  committee  on  employment  of  a  Farm  Superintendent  and  fore- 
man of  orchards  and  gardens,  reported  and  were  discharged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pickrell,  it  was  voted,  that  the  lands  of  the  Uni- 
versity be  divided  into  three  departments: 
1st.    The  Stock  Farm. 

2d.  The  Experimental  Farm,  with  the  gardens,  nurseries  and 
orchards. 

3d.  The  Ornamental  Gronnds  and  Greenhouses ;  and  that  hereafter 
a  foreman  be  employed  for  each. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Brown  it  was  decided  that  the  compensation 
of  the  foremen  of  Stock  and  Experimental  farms  be  lixed  at  $60  per 
month,  that  they  be  furnished  a  house,  the  use  of  one  cow,  and  garden 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  their  families ;  provided  that  they  be  required 
to  board  hands  employed  on  the  farm  in  their  departments  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  provided  further  that  each  employment  commence  the 
l8t  of  March  in  each  year,  and  continue  one  year,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. 

The  compensation  of  Mr.  Franks,  the  gardener,  was  continued  at 
$75  per  month  to  the  1st  of  March,  1871. 

On  motion,  it  was  further  r^olved,  that  foremen  and  superinten- 
dents be  required  to  reside  on  their  groimds. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Cunningham,  a  sidewalk  was  ordered  to  be 
constructed  in  front  of  the  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Springfield  road 
and  on  the  east  add  south  side  of  the  University  Grounds. 

It  was  further  decided  to  inclose  the  yard  south  of  the  Mechanical 
shops  with  a  tight  board  fence. 

The  following  rules  for  the  compensation  of  students'  labor,  were 
adopted : 

L  At  far  as  practicable,  students  wishing  to  labor  shall  be  arranged  in  classes  and  assigned 
to  the  several  departments  each  months  and  such  classes  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules 
in  regard  to  attendance  as  other  Unlversitj  exercises. 

IL  The  wages  per  boor  shall  be  eight  (8)  cents,  but  may  vary  below  this  to  nothing,  and 
•iKive  to  twelve  and  one-half  (12^)  cents,  according  to  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the 
BtodenL  To  receive  the  highest  price  he  must  be  fully  competent  to  do  the  work  and  most  be 
fjkiihfal  in  its  performance. 
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in.  The  price  per  hour  of  work  for  each  student  shall  be  fixed  hj  the  Committee  of  tiit 
Faculty  upon  students*  labor,  at  least  one  day  before  each  monthly  payment. 

lY.  Each  Professor,  with  concurrence  of  the  Regent,  shall  have  the  direction  and  ooniiol 
of  the  labor  assigned  to  his  department 

y.  Efforts  shall  be  made  to  furnish  labor  to  all  stndents  asking  for  it,  but  nothing  coa- 
tained  in  these  rules  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  oblige  any  department  to  famish  labor 
when  the  interest  of  said  department  does  not  warrant  it,  neither  shall  students  be  prohibited 
from  working  in  special  cases  by  the  piece  or  job. 

The  committee  on  sale  of  certain  parts  of  the  Griggs  farm,  reported 
as  follows : 

To  the  Executive  Committee  : 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  August  meeting  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  selling  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  21,  township  19,  range  9— a  part  of  the  Griggs  farm — ^to  C. 
B.  Griggs,  report  that  they  have  examined  the  land  and  considered 
the  subject,  and  recommend  that  the  sale  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $60 
per  acre,  reserving,  however,  the  right  of  way  from  the  county  road 
to  the  forty  acre  tract  adjoining  the  foregoing  on  the  east. 

Respectfully,  A.  M.  BROWN, 

EMORY  COBB, 
J.  H.  PICKRELL 

7b  the  Executive  Committee : 

The  undersigned,  subcommittee  appointed  to  sell  the  Griggs  farm, 
would  report  that  they  have  bargained  to  Christopher  and  William 
Burnett,  the  southeast  quarter,  section  21,  at  $60  per  acre,  and  the 
south  half  southwest  quarter,  section  21,  at  $60  per  acre,  to  Geo.  W. 
Burton,  upon  condition  that  all  deferred  payments  on  the  same  bear 
8  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance. 

Respectfully,  C.  R.  GRIGGS, 

J.  O.  CUNNINGHAJL 

These  reports  were  adopted  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper  was  then  read  and  accepted,  and  an 
amount  of  $90  61  of  petty  expenses  was  audited  and  ordered  to  be 
paid. 

A  bill  of  Fuller,  Finch  &  Fuller,  for  paints— $48  17— was  allowed, 
and  an  account  of  Johnson,  Huntley  &  Co.  for  a  reaper  was  laid  over 
until  next  meeting. 

On  a  report  of  Prof.  E.  Snyder,  two  dozen  of  fencing  swords  wer« 
ordered  to  be  bought,  and  $25  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Brown,  Messrs.  Pickrell  and  Cobb  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  purchase  four  car  loads  of  stock  cattle,  to  ba 
paid  for  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  stock  purchases. 
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The  Regent  was  anihorLBed  to  have  last  year's  agricoltaral  and 
scientific  periodicals  bonnd,  and  snch  oth^  binding  done  as  may  be 
necessary  in  the  University  Library. 

Dn  J.  M.  Oregory  and  Prof.  T.  J.  Bnrrill,  were  anthorized  to  em* 
ploy  foremen  on  &rms  and  orchards. 

The  Oommittee  then  adjonmed  to  meet  again  on  Wednesdiqri  No- 
Tember  2, 1870. 


THURSDAY,  KOYEMBBR  10,  1870. 


The^Execntiye  Oommittee  met  at  the  Regent's  office,  on  Thnrsday, 
November  10th,  1870,  at  6:80  P.  M .,  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  chair. 

Present  —  Messrs.  Brown,  Oobb,  Goltra,  Lawrence^  Pickrell  and 
Wright 

Absent — ^Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Griggs. 

The  Regent  read  the  report  of  Prof.  8.  W.  Robinson^  of  the  Me- 
chanical Department,  of  the  work  and  cost  of  the  shop,  and  also  his 
statement  of  the  cost  of  the  steam-heating  apparatus  pnt  into  the  build- 
ing under  his  direction.    Total  cost  of  material,  freights,  etc.,  $1,469  88. 

The  work  was  entirely  done  by  the  students  of  the  Mechanical  De- 
partment, and,  on  recommendation,  the  oommittee  allowed  a  compen« 
sation  of  $100  for  the  work,  to  be  adjusted  by  the  Regent  and  Pro- 
fessor. 

It  was  fhrther  voted  HM  the  unexpended  amount  of  $400  from  the 
apim>priation  made  for  the  steam-heating  apparatus,  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  Mechanical  Department,  to  be  expended  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  models  and  apparatus  for  that  department 

Dr.  Gregory  then  read  the  report  of  Prof.  Burrill,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department,  of  the  state  of  orchards  and  work  done  there,  re- 
porting also  a  number  of  donations  of  flowers,  plants  and  trees  for  the 
department 

The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Bookkeeper's  statement  of  expenditures  to  date  was  then  read 
and  approved ;  an  amount  of  $88  66,  expended  by  him  from  the  con- 
tingent/nnd,  was  audited  and  ordered  to  be  reimbursed. 

The  bills  presented  for  payment  were  then  audited  and  allowed. 

Vol.  111—88 
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On  motion,  Dt.  t.  M.  Gregory  and  Hon.  W.  G.  Flagg  were  ip- 
pointed  a  committee  and  anthorized  to  tirrange  canrsee  of  leetnrcB  tf 
Fekin,  Cobden  and  some  point  to  be  selected  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

It  was  farther  resolved  that  the  Begent  be  aatiiorised  to  engage  Dr. 
Hull  to  give  a  coni^e  of  lectures  on  Bortionltnre^  and  Dr.  Miles  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Agriculture  during  the  winter  term. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  that  the  sum  of  $400  be  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  insurance  premiums,  and  that  the  Regent  and  Judge 
J.  O.  Cunningham  be  a  committee  to  arrange  the  insurance  on  tk 
various  buildings  as  they  may  judge  most  proper. 

The  Begent  then  read  a  petition  signed  by  16  students,  who,  being 
provided  with  brass  ihslruments,  asked  for  instruction  in  music  thii 
they  might  act  as  a  military  band  to  the  University  Battalion. 

Afler  deliberation,  the  amount  of  $60  was  granted  for  such  in8tnio> 
tion. 

The  meeting  then  adjenm'ed,  to  reassemble  on  Monday,  December 
JtSOi,  1870,  at  3  o^^iodi  t.  M. 


MOinyAT»  D£CEHBSR  12,  1870. 


The  Execntive  Committee  met  at  three  o'clock  P.  M.,  December  13, 
and  proceeded  to  visit  and  inspect  the  iTniversity  farm  and  gardens. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Cunningham,  Gk>ltra,  Pickrell  and  Wright 

Absent — Messrs.  Cobb  and  Qriggs, 

At  6.30  P.M.,  the  Committee  went  into  session  at  the  B^ent^ 
office.  It  was  decided  that  the  reading  of  minutes  of  last  meeting  lit 
dispensed  with. 

The  following  resolution  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown  was  adopted: 

WHtBiAS,  Kr.  A.  0.  Burnluuii  his  offered  to  lell  to  the  XJniTenitj,  bonds  of  the  eooo^if 
Ohampaign  to  the  amotint  of  $S,800,  at  par,  and  bonds  of  the  township  of  Champaign,  ia  wA 
oonnty,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,  at  the  rate  of  97^  per  cent;  and,  also,  bonds -of  Bli 
Township,  in  Piatt  oountj,  to  the  amount  of  |29,000,  at  the  nte  of  92^  per  osni ; 

JUtolved^  That  the  Begent,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Comnittee  bc^  aiJ 
ihej  are  hereby,  authorized  to  purchase  said  bonds,  or  any  part  of  them,  if  they  are  maU 
said  bonds  are  secure. 

The  Eegent  then  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  work  carried  on  in  titf 
different  departments. 
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In  tlie  Horticultural  Department^  drainage  of  a  part  of  the  Ex- 
perimental grounds  was  continued.  The  heatihg  apparatus  washeing 
pat  in  the  newly-erected  greenhouse,  by  the  students  of  the  Hechanic^ 
Department,  under  direction  of  their  Pr^ofessor. 

On  the  farm  the  work  of  the  season  was  going  on ;  40  head  of  cat- 
tle having  been  bought  lately  ibr  feeding  purposes.  In  the  building 
the  services  of  a  janitor  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  the  work  di- 
vided among  the  students.    This  method  is  ^ving  full  satisfaction. 

The  Segent  then  read  a  report  made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  on 
the  work  of  the  University,  and  the  contemplated  wants  for  the  next 
two  years. 

Tlie  report  was  approved.  The  general  plans  «iid  fiu^elitionB  of 
the  Regent  in  regard  to  new.  buildinga,  were  approved,  and  be  was 
authorized  to  consult  an  architect  and  procure  plans  and  drawings  of 
them. 

The  fiBODcial  statement  of  the  Bookkeeper,  of  the  expenditures  and 
collections,  was  read  ^tnd  approved.  Billa  presented  ibr  paym^t  were 
audited  and  ordered  to  be  paid.  Also  an  amount  of  $4&05  disbursed 
from  the  Oontin^ent  fund. 

The  bill  of  the  "  BKnois  State  Jonmal  Company"  for  fwihtitig  catl^ 
logues  for  the  past  two  y^ars,  amdnnting  to  $780  14,  was  referred  to 
the  Hon.  W.  O*  Flagg,  the  Treasurer,  J;  W.  Btmn,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  PickrelL 

The  amount  of  |&,808  14,  expended  for  the  purchase  of  40  head  of 
stock  cattle,  was  audited,^  and  a  w^rant  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the 
amount. 

It  was  furtheif  decided,  thdib  twenty  more  young  catUe  be  bought  at 
the  same  prix^es. 

The  Eegent  was  authorized  to  procure  rope  ladders,  reaching  the 
fifth  Btory  of  the  building,  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 

On  motion,  certain  surplus  horses  were  ordered  to  be  sold* 

The  following  resolutioni^  were  then  adopted : 

IS^^oliwd)  Tkftt  tho  esttbluilimdnt  of  Agrioohund  Kxperiment  StatioBB,  Moh  ta  conducted 
}yj  I^awfl  C.  Gilbert,  in  Bngland,  and  as  those  which  have  been  establish  in  s^ch  nnpibera, 
Lnd  liare  wrought  so  much  good  in  Germany  and  France^  is,  in  our  opinion,  yital  to  the  agri- 
;altiind  adTanoement  of  our  State. 

^Rgsolvtdj  That  we  heartily  concur  in  the  petition  to  the  Legislature  to  provide  means  fbr 
btf  estabUihsieBt  and  care  of  auoh  stations. 

petition  having  been  presented  by  a  number  of  the  students  for  a 
of  lectures  on  English  literature  during  the  'W'inter  Term,  il 
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was  decided  that,  as  other  leetarea  had  been  jMroyided  for  that  term  to 
the  fall  extent  of  means,  the  request  woold  be  considered  at  some  fii- 
tnre  time. 
The  meeting  then  adjoomed,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  Begeiit 


-  THURSDAY,  JAKUARY  19, 1871. 


The  Ezecntiye  Committee  met  on  Thursday,  Janoarj  19, 1871,  at  8 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  pursuant  to  call  of  the  Begent 

Present — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Ounningham,  Gh>ltra,  Lawrence,  Pidaefl, 
Wright  and  the  Begent 

Absent— Messrs.  Cobb  and  Griggs. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  witL 

The  Begent  made  a  yerbal  report  on  the  work  carried  on  in  the  yari- 
ous  departments. 

The  sickness  of  the  head  farmer,  Mr.  G.  S.  Upstone,  had  neceaeitited 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Bice,  of  Champaign,  who  being  preaenti 
gave  a  statement  of  the  work  on  the  farm,  and  also  concemiDg  tin 
stabling,  feeding,  and  present  condition  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  reoeody 
purchased. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department,  grafting  was  in  progress.  Foar 
hundred  scions,  of  leading  varieties,  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Chai. 
Downing,  N.  Y.,  and  quite  a  number  from  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg,  <tf 
Alton.    Preparations  for  the  spring  work  were  being  made. 

One  of  the  horses  ordered  to  be  sold  at  the  last  meeting  had  nnoe 
died. 

The  heating  apparatus  in  the  new  greenhouse  has  been  oomf^etad, 
and  is  in  full  and  satisfactory  operation. 

In  the  Mechanical  Department,  desks  for  eighteen  students  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  had  been  made.  Two  large  cabinet  cases  for  tb 
reception  of  zoological  specimens  and  philosophical  apparatus,  are 
nearly  completed.  A  thermometer  graduating  machine  for  an  easton 
manufacturing  establishment,  had  been  constructed,  for  which  $160 
were  received. 

The  winter  term  of  the  current  year  had  been  Altered  upcm  with  ai 
increase  of  twenty-seven  new  students,  and  the  lecture  season  of  tm 
weeks  is  closing  to-morrow. 
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A  cHnie  for  the  treatment  of  sick  animals  was  established  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  Veterinary  Sorgeon,  using  for  that 
purpose  the  old  stable  south  of  the  shops,  and  a  class  of  twenty-six 
students  were  receiving  instruction  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases. 

The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper  of  the  expenditures  since  last  meeting 
was  then  read  and  approved ;  expenditures  to  Uie  amount  of  $7  62  in 
excess  of  the  contingent  fund  was  allowed. 

The  bills  presented  for  payment  were  then  audited. 

The  Begent,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  insurance,  reported  Aat 
the  University  Building  had  been  insured  in  the  Liverpool  Globe  Zn- 
smrance  Oompany  for  $35,000,  at  three-quarter  per  cent 

Dr.  Gregory  reported  that  rope  ladders  for  fire-escapes  had  not  yet 
lieen  purchased,  and  recommended  iron  steps  instead.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  him  and  Profl  S.  W.  Bobinson,  with  power  to  act 

The  action  of  the  Begent  purchasing  twelve  hogs  to  follow  the  herd 
of  cattle,  was  approved,  and  authority  given  to  purchase  more  if  needed. 

The  chairman  of  a  committee  on  the  employment  of  a  superintend- 
ent on  the  fiarm,  made  a  verbal  report,  giving  names  of  several  appli- 
cants. After  a  brief  discussion,  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningham  was  added 
to  the  committee,  and  they  were  instructed  to  select  and  appoint  such 
superintendent 

On  motion,  the  cost  of  house  built  east  of  the  orchard  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Agricultural  to  the  Horticultural  appropriation.  It 
was  decided  that  the  rent  of  that  house  (now  occupied  by  Prof.  T.  J. 
Cnrrill)  be  fixed  at  $1 50  per  annum. 

The  Bookkeeper  was  instructed  to  credit  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment for  all  their  earnings,  and  the  work  done  for  other  departments. 
The  meeting  then  took  a  recess. 

Se-assembled  at  9  o^clock,  P.  M.,  after  attending  the  evening  lecture 
<Kf  Prof.  Miles. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Be- 
gent, Messrs.  Oobb,  Ounningham  and  Goltra,  be  appointed  to  prepare 
^k  memorial  on  the  wants  of  the  institution,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
X^gislatnre  in  session. 

It  was  also  moved  that  the  Begent  be  directed  to  dispense  with  the 
^pervices  of  the  carpenter,  and  any  other  employee  whose  services  are 
xiot  needed. 
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An  account  of  Jndge  J,  0.  CnnpiDgham,  for  sundry  expenses,  wai 
referred  to  the  Regent  to  be  audited  and  allowed. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Begent 


WEDNESDAY,  FBQRUABY  B,  1|B71. 

The  Committee  met  at  the  call  of  the  Begent. 

FneBent-rMetarSb  Connisgham,  OoUra,  Lawrence,  Fickrell,  the  Be- 
gent 

The  Regent  rq>orted  that  the  sub-committee  charged  with  the  dvkj 
of  emplpjing  a  head  farip^r,  h^  tendered  the  appointment  to  Mr.  E. 
L.  Lawrence,  of  Boone  coQp^j^.and  it  }iad  been  accepted.  The  termi 
of  the  engageipiiGint  were  indorsed  b  j  the  Committee. 

The  following  reeolotionB  offered  by  Mr.  Goltra,  were  adopted : 

JUtolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  and  are  herebj  tendered  to  Mr.  6. 1. 
Bice,  for  his  efficient  services  rendered  at  an  extreme  emergency,  as  foreman  upon  tbt  hm, 

Jtuohed^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  kre  likewise  tendered  to  Mr.  O.  a  Upstooe  far 
hii  Iqng  a^  ftitthful  serrieea;  and  likewise  the  sTmpathj  of  the  Committee  is  tendend  )m 
in  his  affliction,  brought  upon  him  hj  the  breaking  of  his  limb  while  in  the  serrioe  off  tkt 
Uniyersity, 

Adjourned. 


FRroAY,  APRIL  21, 1971. 

The  Exepntiye  Committee  n^ett  after  the  adjournment  of  the  M 
Board,  at  1  o'clock,  A.  M,,  April^l,  1871. 

It  was  moved  that  the  question  of  the  engagement  of  thc^  Hon.  ▼. 
0.  Flagg  as  Superintendent  of  Expeiiments,  on  the  grounds  knowntf 
the  Experimental  Farm|l^ei  referred  to*  a  committee  consisting  of  &e 
Kegent,  Jndge  Cunningham  and  Hon.  C.  B.  Griggs. 

The  Regent,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
made  a  report  on  the  salary  of  Orchardist,  Mr.  Vickroy,  recommendrng 
that  he  be  allowed  $1,000,  and  charged  $100  ibr  rent  of  house.  Tbe 
recommend&tionB  were  adopted,  and  it  was  further  yoted  that  he  bd 
allowed  the  use  of  ope  cow  and  pasture  for  same. 

The  question  of  engaging  Dr.  H.  J.  Betmers  as  Yeterinary  Lectorff 
for  the  next  academic  year,  was  referred  to  the  Begent,  Meaars*  CoiA 
and  Fickrell,  with  instruction  to  report  at  next  meeting. 
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The  proposition  of  the  sale^pf  stock  cattle^And  an  exchange  of  horses, 
by  Farm  Superintendent  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  referred  to  Mr.  Pickrell, 
chairman  of  the  Farm  Committee^  with  power  to  act. 

The  E^gent  wa^  authorized  to  procnre jQpgravixig^  of  the  new  build- 
ings and  greenhouse,  for  the  next  catalQgf^ 

It  was  voted  that  the  Kegent  be  authorized  to  make,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Facultj^  purchaaies  pf  books .  from  the  Library  Fund. 
(Current  appropriations.) 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  first  'Wednesday  in  June, 
1871. 


WEDNESDAY  JUNE  7,  1871- 

The  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  June  Tth,  1871,  at  9  o'clock,  A. 
M»,  in  the  Begent's  office. 

Present — Messrs.  Brown,  Cunningham,  Oobb,  Lawrence,  Pickrell, 
Pearson,  Goltra  and  die  Regent. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  the  Committee  granted  cer- 
tificates of  scholarship  to  the  following  students : 

Messrs.  Jared  Teeple,  Dlgio;  Isaac  S.  Baymond,  Champaign; 
Henry  L.  Town,  Batavia;  James  A.  WiHiams,  XTrbana;  Elvan  F. 
Moore,  Tolono ;  Samuel  W.  White,  Paxton ;  Bobert  H.  Hazlett,  Sprin j^- 
field ;  Edwin  B.  Hazard,  Lyndpp;  Edgar  Sawyer,  TiskHwa. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Yan  Osdel  was  invited  to  sit  and  deliberate  with  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  session* 

The  Committee  then  took  a  recess  to  attend  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises, and  re-assemble  at  1:30,  P.  M« 

The  Committee  met  at  1:30,  P.  M. 

The  Regent  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  plans,  bids  and  proposals 
fc^  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  stating  tliat  the  approval  of  the  Goy- 
emor  had  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  bids  received: 

The  Committee,  thereupon,  proceeded  to  open,  all  the  bids  received. 

On  motion,  the  proposals  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
»rs.  Yan  Osdel,  Cobb  and  Goltra^  with  direction  to  arrange  these 
proposals,  and  report 

The  Committee  adjourned  the;n,  to  meet  again  at  ff  P.  M.,  to  attend 
tfaje  exhibition  drill  of  the  tTiovesaity  Battalion* 
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BYENINa  SB8SI0K. 

Clommittee  assembled  at  5  oMock,  P.  M. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Yan  Osdel  made  his  report  on  bids,  as  chaiimsn  of  tf 
pointed  committee,  as  follows : 

To  (he  Ezseuih*  OommitUt  of  At  Indnttrial  UkimrtUy: 

Your  Oommitteei  to  whom  were  referred  the  bids  for  classificitiai, 
etc,  would  respectfully  report  as  follows : 


BID0  worn  unifmni  mnunMQ. 


J.  A.  Olorer 

Fowler  ACmt •.•.. 

WUIiamSoUitt 

A*  vntnnis ...   ••••••••••. 

Allen  k  B4rtleM 

J.  W.  Smith 

J.  W.  Smith 

FMerNen&Co 

W.  C.  Deakmfto 

Caranagh,  Merruiuui  it  Ck>  • . 

J.L.Baiiett 

E.Prloe 

B.  Jones •••••• 

Holmes,  Pystt&Oo 

K.  &  Bouton  &  Go 

L.  H.  Boldenweck  •  • 

Joseph  Hogan •••••. 

J.  Irons ; 

J.  Irons •• 

KMcFsrUnd 

X.  Gehlman 

Fitshugh  &  Rhodes 

BloomEigton  Manu&oi*g  Co. 
flopping  k  Rldgely  •,•••••• 

N.C.  Terrell 


Chioago. 


Sprlngfitld  . 


« • 


Bkxntatnston  .. 
SpringSeld  •••. 
Kankskae 


Plastering 
Carpentiy 


4  4 
<• 
«  4 
44 


Ckmiptota^  but  out  stout 
Cut  stone •• 

44 


44 


Gas  fitting •... 

Mason  work 

Painting  and  glasing 
IronworiL 


t  4 


Out  Stone, 
Plumbing. 


4  t 


Gas  fitting 

Tin,  copper  and  slate 
Complete..  ••...••• 


1 1 

44 

44 


M,4006l 

01,710  e» 

19,11061 

m,m6i 

f,m» 

11,80000 

tt4« 

6S.9M00 

t,NSOO 

6,40000 

10,000  00 

|4I« 

toe  00 

41000 

5,114  « 
11t,IMO0 
114,21040 
ISO  000  00 
110,  Wl  00 
116,180  00 


BIDS  fOft  MKBAHICAL  AMD  MILITABT  BUXLDDTO. 


Fowler  k  Carr ••••« 

WillUm  Sollitt 

A.  Grannis ••••••« 

AllenA  Bartlett 

J.  W.  Smith 

J.  W.  Smith 

B.  Price 

R.  Jones ••••. 

N.  S.  Bouton  &Co 

B.  McFarland 

Tobias  k  Besore 

W.&  McWilliams 

Swayze  k  Arthur  . ,  • 

Walker  Bros 

S.  Gehlman 

Fitshugh  A  Rhodes 

Blooroington  Manufiict*g  Co. 

N.O.Terrell ?.... 

Eeaibr  A  McGregor 


Chicago. 


Urbana 


4  i 


Champaign  .  •  • . 


«  4 


•  •  •  • 


Springfield  •  •  •  • 


« « 


Bloomington... 

Kankakee  

Bloomington. .. 


Carpentrj 

•  4 
4  4 
4< 
4  4 


Complete  •••••••••• 

Masonrj 

Painting  and  glasing 

Iron  wGffk 

Tin  work 

Complete 

4  4 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


MasoBiy. 


|io,m  01 

It.ONOO 

io,i«oo 

14,10000 

ll.MOOO 

11.100  00 

9,10000 

no  00 

400  00 
1,111  00 

10,500  00 
10,000  00 
S4,IOO00 
16,tll  00 
JI.OHOO 
M,OOO00 
S4.1ilO0 
4I,OOIOO 
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MMOlHiMlOOi  BIDf. 


BlooMlngton  Maimfact'g  Co. 

R.  Greenler  ••••• 

K.O.TerreU 

B.  Peaoook 

WUionDow«ll 


Wilson  Bowell. 
IXWioki 


J.  BelUngeo. 


Bloominglon 


•  •  • 


«  4 


Kftokikee 

CbMnpaign  •  •  • . 

«4 

•  •  •  • 


Bolh  bnildliigi 

4  4 


<< 


Champaign 


•  •  •  • 


Lumber,  iaali  and  doors  •  • . . 
Painting,  glazing.  glaM  and 

patty  lo  be  ftimished 

do.     onDriUHall 

Hauling  lumber,  75  cti.  per 

Mm  stone  $4  60  per  ear. .  • . 
Hauling  lumber,  75  cts.  per 

M.,  atone    $4  60  per  ear; 

lime,  •  ets  per  bbL ;  oement, 

7  cts.  per  bbl •  • . 


$149,900  00 
161,000  00 
148,744  00 

e,60s  op 

1,900  00 
700  00 


From  the  aboye  figares,  it  appears  that  E.  Oehlman  is  the  lowest 
bidder  for  both  boildings:  On  UDiyersitj  Building,  $11S,9S4 ;  on  Drill 
Hail,  $16,861.  Next  lowest  on  the  XTniyersitj  Building,  Fitzhngh  & 
Bhodes,  $114,S80  40;  on  Drill  Hall,  Swayze  &  Arthur,  $19,000 ;  8d 
on  Uniyersitj  Building,  $116,689 ;  8d  on  DriU  Hall,  W.  8.  McWil- 
liams,  $19,600. 

The  lowest  bid  for  the  seyeral  parts  aggregated  $119,868. 

J.  M.  VAN  OSDEL, 

;  Cfhairmam* 

The  report  of  committee  was  receiyed,  and,  on  motion,  it  was 

Votedy  Tbat  the  proposition  of  Mr.  E.  Geblman,  of  Springfield,  to  buOd  both  buildings,  bo 
•ooepted,  and  the  contract  be  executed,  upon  the  neoessaiy  securitj  being  given :  Promiik^ 
that  any  alteration  in  the  plans  and  specifications  as  now  presented  for  said  building,  iuTolr- 
Ing  extra  expense,  shaU  be  paid  for  upon  the  award  of  a  disinterested  conunittee— selecting 
one  bj  each  contracting  party,  they  two  selecting  the  third. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  the  drawing  of  the  contract  and 
fhe  approying  of  securities  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consist  of 
tiie  Begent,  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Origgs  and  Ooltra. 

It  was  further  decided  that  the  bonds  for  the  Uniyersity  Building 
be  fixed  at  $50,000 ;  on  the  Mechanic  and  Drill  Hall,  for  $10,000. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  June  8th,  1871,  at  7  o'clock  A.  M. 


THURSDAY,  JUNB  8,  1871. 


The  Executiye  Committee  met  at  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  according  to  ad- 
journment, and  proceeded  to  locate  and  inspect  the  building  site  of  the 
Mechanical  and  DriU  Hall. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickpell,  it  was  decided  that  tbe  buil^ 
for  Mechanic  shops  and  Drill  Hall  be  located  on  die  lots  owned  bj  Ae 
Univereitj,  sitnated  between  Springfield  road  and  the  horse  itdlros^ 

bringing  the  center  of  the  building  pppoeito  the  center  of itiMt 

(east  side  of  parade  gronnds,)  the  north  ^de  of  said  bnildiDg  beSif 
placed  not  less  than  eight  feet  from  south  side  of  said  Springfield  rosi 
It  was  further  voted  that  tbe  foundation  of  the  above  building  be  Ui 
as  low  aa  to  bring  the  level  of  the  ground-floor  one  foot  over  the  preseDl 
sidewalk. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  the  Begent  was  authoriied  to 
contract  for  and  have  done,  the  excavating  for  the  University  Build- 
ing ;  al^O)  wells  and  drainage  foir  same. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  it  Tf»a — 

^Jfmived,  TlHit  the  coDtimcU  for  Uie  coDitniction  of  a»e  Uoirflrtilj  Ba^ 
•hidl  proTide,  that  at  each  monthlj  meeting  of  the  Execn^ve  Cpmmiikee,  the  oontnoisr  ikS 
present  an  account  of  the  yalue  of  materials  for  said  buildings,  placed  on  the  gronnd  I9  UBi 
and  also  the  value  of  labor  done,  which  account  shall  i>e  first  sirinnitted  to  lfr»  J  M.  VtiM^ 
the  architect,  for  his  approyaL  Upon  hid  certificate  of  the  oonectness  of  such  aeeon^  Ai 
same  shall  be  aUowed  and  prop^  orders  for  the  loonej  be  drawn  a^  required  bj  lav. 

A  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  0.  Flagg,  of  ftft 
work  of  the  past  year,  etc.,  was  accepted,  viz : 

REPORT  OP  THE  CORRBSPONDarG  SBGRBIART. 

Kot  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  respectfully  a^  leave  to  report  at  this  late  day. 

Our  third  annual  report  has  been  duly  published  and  distribuM 
with  tbe  exception  of  600  copies  left  in  the  bands  of  the  State  Bii^ 
to  be  bound  in  muslin,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  with  other  Still 
documents.  By  countermanding  an  order  for  distnbution,  500  BMi 
copies  were  plficed  in  the  binder's  hands,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  readj 
for  use. 

The  increasing  deman4  f^r  bound  oopief  pf  ^somplete  sets  o(  oarn- 
ports  suggests  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number  of  bouod  copki, 
which  has  hitherto,  for  economical  reasons,  been  confined  to  500  ib- 
nually.  We  still  have  on  hand,  in  paper,  a  large  number  of  rqwitt 
that  can,  as  fast  as  needed,  be  bound  in  muslin,  and  in  that  ahq>e 
will  be  more  valued  and  better  preserved  by  those  who  receive  thea. 
For  the  future  I  believe  it  will  be  better  to  ask  the  State  authorities  t* 
bind  the  entire  edition. 

I  have  sent,  as  required  by  lay,  copies  of  our  last  report  to  the  ft^ 
retary  of  the  Interior  ^nd  to  the  several  coUegee  founded  on  thea* 
tional  grant,  so  far  as  such  are  known  to  ex^;,  ancl  to  the  SecfOtiPil 
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of  thQ  virions  States  ami  Territories  ia  whioh  no  colleges  have  yet 
been  organized.  I  have  also  sent  packages,  bij  express,  to  gentlemen 
at  those  points  where  Industrial  University  leotnres.  Uaye  been  held,  for 
distribution  among  persons  who  attended  the  mef^il^g^  ^d  haye  made 
g  very  considerable  distribution  through  ^leml^ers  of  the  General  As- 
len^bly,  the  Secretary  of  3tate,  if^d  the  Secretly  of  the  State  3oard 
of  Agriculture. 

AgricuUnral  lectures  and  discuesions  were  hpld  ^^  Champaign^  Jan- 
uary 9th  to  20li,  1871 }  at  Springfield,  bi^tween  January  IStli  and 
18th;  at  Fekin,  between  January. 23d  and  ^^th^ai^d  at  South  Pass^ 
February  6th  to  9thu  I  was  unable,  to  b€(  present  at.  any  except  those 
held  at  Springfield,  but  learn  that  tlney  wevei  as  a,  wh,ole  successful, 
though  not  always  as  wellftttende^  as  could  be.depir^d*  The  fact  that 
since  we  commenced  these  annual  course^  si^ch  instijbuitions  as  the  Iowa 
AgricuUnral  College,  Corqell  IJpiver^y, .  aud  pi^o^ably  others  have 
organized  similar  courses,  goes  to  sho^  that  the  plan  is  approved  and 
imitated  by  industrial  teacbej:s  in  oilier.  States,  apd  m^y  encourage  ns 
to  persevere  in  the  same  dire,ctijOij. 

The  exact  cost  of  the^e  lectpres  is  not  yet  asaertaipe4>  ^^^  excluding 
those  of  Pr.  Hull  and  Dr.  Miles,  who  were  primarily  engaged  to  lec- 
ture before  the  students,, they  will  co^t  considerably  less  tlum  last  year. 
Applications  have  already  been  made  for  lectai:es  at  other  points, 
and  in  case  the  Board  approve^,  arrangements  onght  tp  be  made 
at  an  early  day  for  the  i^^  I'v^lQ.tpi;  PP^rsi^  Wf^.jkfiW.  have  a  State 
appropriation  to  aid  us,  which.  mak,es  it  perhaps  obligatory  to  do  so. 

The  tixpe  has  cpn^e  whe^,  w  Iw^^^  reqpe^tfuUy  softest,  the  Board 
should  makp  farther  pr^vkion  than,  it  haa  yet  done  to  enable  me  to 
make  the  annual  report  of  th^s;  ^oa^d  a  i^pre  thorough  and  complete 
attempt  to  cpU^qt  our  stajbistiqs  beariiig.on  the  indiustries,  and  to  ob* 
tain  and  set  forth  facts  of  observation  ai^d  expenm^nt 
We  ought  to  haye— 

I.  Meteorp^cal  ohsepratiops — o{  whi^ll  I  ab:eady  haye  a  large 
unonnt,  collected  from  differeiivt  obser.yei7i  19  the  .S|>ate,  but  which 
ibonld  be  carefully  madp,  also,  here  at  the  University)  by  some  person 
ippointed  for  the  purpose.  Probably  this  could  be  done. most  cheaply 
>j  the  employment  of  a  careful  aB4  thorough  person,  ^rom  among  our 
students.  It  would  furnish  hyax  remnnerati^o  employment^  and  insure 
he  doing  of  a  work  which  is  too  great  fon  Professors  already  over- taxed. 
TJL  Trials  of  Implements. —At  least  onjce  in  each  year  there  should 
»e  held  on  the  University  farm  a  trial  of  plow%  cultivators,  harrows, 
eap^rs,  mowers  or  some  other  claai  of  implemesats,  agricultural  or 
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or  other.  Onr  leading  agrienltariBts  should  be  invited  to  uaA  it 
these  trials,  and  give  their  aid  and  counsel.  The  University  wodd 
thus  became  more  a  center  of  attraction  to  the  farmers  and  mechanici 
of  the  State,  and  its  name  and  objects  become  better  known. 

in.  Experiments  in  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  heat,  ligkt, 
electricity  and  moisture  on  vegetation,  should  be  carefully  made,  pio- 
bably  under  cover,  so  as  to  better  control  the  conditions. 

IV.  Chemical  experiments,  bearing  upon  the  industrial  pnmnli) 
are  of  course  still  desirable  and,  as  soon  as  the  chemical-teaching  foite 
is  sufficient  to  admit  of  so  doing,  ought  to  be  zealously  proeeentoi 
We  need  analyses  of  soils,  coals,  manures,  plants,  and  annual  prodocti 

y.  Experiments  in  practical  agriculture,  especially  the  growiogof 
field  crops  and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals.  For  this  pu" 
pose,  and  the  carrying  on  of  annual  courses  of  lectures,  we  hare  in 
appropriation  of  $3,000  per  annum  for  two  yeais,  which  should  be  ip- 
plied  to  the  best  advantage  for  1871  and  1873.  On  the  Experimeatil 
farm  there  remains  about  70  acres  to  be  cared  for  this  year,  and  wlud 
may  be  used  next  year  for  experimental  culture.  A  small  portion  of 
this  has  already  been  staked  into  one-twentieth-of-an-acre  plots,  and  i 
part  has  already  been  sown  with  grains  and  grass  seed.  The  remainder 
of  the  staked  ground,  it  has  been  suggested,  might  be  planted  to  eon 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  variability  between  dilterent  plots  u 
their  productiveness.  There  still  remains  a  large  tract  of  land  oi 
which  it  would  cost  too  much  to  endeavor  to  institute  any  detailed  ex- 
periments, but  on  which,  planted  mostly  to  com,  a  variety  of  expeti' 
ments  in  varieties  of  grain,  different  kinds  of  seed,  different  depths  sad 
distances  of  planting,  and  the  like,  might  be  roughly  tried.  Sefenl 
crops  of  other  kinds  ought  to  be  tried  in  small  amount — such  ai  Md 
peas  and  beans,  rutabagas,  carrots,  parsnips,  sugar  beets,  flax,  hemp, 
broom  com,  hops,  mustard,  etc. 

YI.  The  collection  of  statistics,  and  their  exposition  by  mtf^ 
tables,  etc.,  is  desirable.  In  this  connection  I  would  call  sttentioa  to 
the  maps  of  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Wines,  Secretary  Board  of  Public  Charides, 
exhibiting  the  com  and  wheat  crop  of  1870,  in  this  State,  the  deoflt^ 
of  population,  etc,  as  affording  some  valuable  hints. 

In  our  last  annual  report  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  aod 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  some  of  the  above  points,  and,  as  wsnof 
have  a  partial  appropriation,  I  hope  that  we  may  be  placed  in  sad 
condition  as  to  go  on  and  do  more  than  we  have  yet  done  in  obaervfr 
tion,  experimentation  and  statistics. 

Bespectfully  submitted,  W.  0.  FLiOG. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  QtregQfj  presented  a  report  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanios, 
8.  W.  Robinson,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  begin  the  oonstmction 
of  necessary  machinery  for  the  mechanical  shops. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  £.  Oobb^  $3,000  were  assigned  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  and  the  Regent  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Pearson  appointed  a  commit* 
tee  to  expend  these  fiinds. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  Regent  and  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Gol- 
tra,  was  instructed  to  determine  upon  a  compensation,  to  be  paid  by 
the  contractor,  Mr.  E.  Oehlman,  for  the  use  of  working  room  in  the 
present  mechanical  shop,  and  such  madiinery  thereof  as  he  may  desire 
to  use,  and  can  be  spared. 

The  Regent  and  the  chairman  of  building  committee  were  author- 
ised to  have  such  repairs  and  alterations  done  in  the  present  TJniyersity 
Building,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  not  to  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  made  by  the  Board. 

The  Regent  was  further  authorized  to  allow  the  use  of  rooms  in 
XTniyersity  to  such  students  as  may  be  employed  here,  and  deserving 
such  favor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearson,  it  was— 

Bmohedf  That  the  Committee  on  Contracts  be  instracted  to  prepare  a  proper  form  for  the 
billa  for  the  contractor  on  the  bnildinga,  and  that  some  of  theae  bllla  be  tent  In  blank  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trastees  to  seenre  the  neoessaiy  number  of  signatures,  so  that  when 
the  signatures  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  added,  the  bills  may  conform  to  the  law  of  ap- 
propriation for  these  baildings. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  Dr.  M.  Miles  be  employed  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture ;  that  he  give  his  services  through  the  winter 
term,  and  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

The  statement  of  Bookkeeper  of  expenditures  was  then  read  and  ap- 
proved, a  number  of  bills  presented  for  payment  were  audited  and 
allowed,  and  a  contingent  fund  of  $76  for  defraying  petty  expenses 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bookkeeper. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  balance  of  salaries  for  the  academic  year  be 
paid. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  on  employment  of  Dr.  H.  J. 
Detmers,  recommended  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

JUioh§dt  That  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers  bo  employed  to  giye  a  oonrse  of  instruction  in  Veterinary 
•dsnoe  during  the  winter  term  of  the  college  year;  said  instruction  to  comprehend  the  dis- 
eases of  domestic  animals,  and  the  care  and  medical  troatment  of  same,  and  the  holding  of  * 
ftee  clinic  for  the  illustration  of  such  treatment. 

Jimoivedf  That  there  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $600  as  compensation  fbr  such  serrioe. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  $1 20  be  allowed  for  the  services  of 
Prof.  D.  0.  Taft,  teaching  geology  during  the  spring  term,  187l« 
Oarried. 
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J.  H.  Pickrdl,  Esq*,  of  HafristoWdy  piwenlM  to  the  UniTeiAj 
fkrm,  two  pigs— pare  BeAflhire  breiftd. 

Mr.  Goltra  moved  that  the  gift  be  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  tliii 
Oommittee  be  extended  to  the  generous  giver. 

Oarried. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  express  tbe  thanks  of  the  Connnittee, 
in  behalf  of  the  U»iversity,  to  Mciwrs.  Fenner  &  Call,  of  Urbaii, 
HL,  for  the  donation  of  one  superior  Trench  plo^,  patented  bj  Mr.  B. 
B.  Fenner. 

The  Committee  on  cdntraots  of  Buildings  was  also  authorized  to 
temporarily  employ  a  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  if  necessarj,  until 
the  next  meeting  of  thisOonimittee. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Z^wrence,  it  was  voted  that  the  whole  mtter 
in  reference  to  purchases  for  the  library  and  chemical  apparatnfl,^ 
referred  to  the  Regent,  with  power  to  act. 

The  Regent  was  ftbthet  instructed  to  buy  a  pair  of  blooded  pigs&r 
University  farm. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  tIl6S^ 
gent 


FRIDAY,  JULY  14, 1871. 

The  Oommittee  convened  at  the  Regents  office,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  1; 
Dp.  Gregory  ia  the  <^air. 

Present — Messrs.  Oobb,  Cunningham,  Lawrence,  Fickrell  tnd  tb 
Regent. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  was  dispensed  witL 

^  beobitt's  bepobt. 

Ta  the  Sxscutive  (kmmiUee : 

Gbntlbmbn: — Since  your  last  meeting,  the  contracts  wUhHr.E* 
Gehlman  for  the  erection  of  the  new  mechanic  shops  and  new  UniTtf" 
sity  Building  have  been  made  in  due  form^  according  to  your  iii^i*^ 
tions ;  and  the  work  on  these  buildings  has  already  begun  with  greit 
vigor.  Mr.  Gehlman's  accounts  for  work  and  materids  to  date,  vi- 
be laid  before  you.  As  these  accounts  must  be  signed  by  a  majoriJJ 
of  the  Trustees  before  any  money  can  be  drawn  on  them  from  the  S»^ 
appropriation,  they  veill  need  the  signatures  of  the  Executive  Coram^ 
tee,  and  at  least  eight  other  Trustees. 
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The  Oomtnittee  charged  with  iSiB  elioice  of  a  Superintendent  of 
BoOding,  have  employed,  temporarily,  Ool.  Shattuek.  Under  his  di- 
rections the  excavations,  not  provided  lor  bj  the  contract,  have  been 
made;  and  two  wells  have  been  sunk  for  the  Mechanic  Hall,  and  two 
for  the  new  University  Building. 

The  Agricultural  experiments  tfre  going  forward  under  the  charge  of 
Eon.  "W.  C.  Flagg.  The  general  work  on  the  farms  and  Horticultural 
pounds  is  more  satisfactory  in  character  that  in  any  former  year,  and 
the  condition  of  these  departments  is  steadily  improving.  The  ma* 
ohine  shop  has  been  provided  with  some  new  and  valuable  machinery, 
and  the  patterns  are  in  preparation  for  a  new  steam  engrnOi  of  sixteen' 
horse  power,  for  the  new  Meehanical  Buildings 

Ghange8  and  improyements  are  in  progress  in  the  University  Build- 
ing, to  fit  it  for  the  largely  increasing  numbers  of  students.    Every 
room  was*bespoken  for  the  next  year,  before  the  dose  of  the  past  term, 
and  seventeen  names  were  left  on  file  of  students  for  whom  no  roomr 
retnoined.    The  applications  now  daily  coming  to  hand,  make  it  eVi- 
denitthat  something  will  need  to  be  done  to  meet  the  demand  for  rooms 
the  coming  year.    Doubtless,  something  will  be  done  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  already  there  are  parties  proposing  to  erect  cottages  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  students.    Should  they  fail,  then  it  may  be  necessary 
fbr  the  University  to  cari^  out  the  plans  heretofore  proposed  for  the 
erection  of  a  group  of  cottage^.  ^ 

In  the  new  arrangements,  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  female  students,  of  whom  a  much  larger  attendance  is 
expected  next  year.  Having  decided  to  attempt  the  education  of 
fOJing  women  at  the  University^  it  is  due  that  every  practicable  pro- 
riaion  shall  be  made  to  ajffbrd  them  the  highest  facilities  for  such  edu- 
nation  as  they  may  need.  Having  this  in  mind,  I  recently  visited  the 
}chool  of  Design  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  Kew  York  city,  to  ascer- 
ain  how  far  its  plans  are  adapted  to  the  University.  In  the  selection 
»f  additional  teachers-— especially  the  teacher  of  drawing — the  wanta  of 
nr  female  students  should  be  held  in  view. 

Xn  accordance  with  your  vote,  the  annual  circular  has  been  issued^ 
ad  20,000  of  the  same,  in  paper  form,  are  now  being  distributed 
iTOUgh  the  State. 

I  herewith  present  the  Bookkeeper's  stat^nent,  and  the  accounts  to 

3  audited. 

J.M.  GKEGOKT, 
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The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper,  containiDg  ttatement  of  ezpenditorei, 
abstract  of  vouchers  and  collections,  was  then  read,  and  bills  prese&tad 
for  payment  were  audited  and  allowed. 

Judge  J.  O.  Onnningham  offered  the*  following  reeolntioni  ▼bid 
was  adopted : 

Smohedf  That  Mr.  S.  Gehlman  be  permitted  to  uee  ao  miidi  of  the  dajOQtheviitdii 
of  the  site  of  the  new  Unirersitj  Building,  for  meking  brick,  as  he  may  require,  proHMte 
repleoe  the  clej  thus  need,  by  loil,  to  the  required  grade;  and  proTided,  further,  that  tbi la^ 
fkoe  toil  be  remored  to  the  eaai  aide  of  the  buildings  and  thai  all  rubbidi  beremofed  iaBii> 
etely  upon  the  burning  of  the  bridL 

On  motion  of  Mr,  £•  Oobb|  vonchers  were  drawn  and  signed  bjtk 
Committee  for  the  following  amounts : 

E.  Gelilman,  on  oertifioato  of  Superintondent  J.  M.  Tan  Osdel,  ftr  material,  etOL, 

for  Mechanic  HaU • t««8UII 

For  material,  eto.,  for  Unirersitj  Building MM 

Dr.  Gregory,  expenaea  for  plans,  eto 81 M 

S.  W.  Shattuck,  excaTation  wells  for ITniTersitj  Building StSII 

&  W.  Shattuck,  exoaTation  wells  for  Mechanic  Hall • MM 

0.  L.  Rice  &  Co.,  machinery  for  shops • l,flTt8l 

J.  W.  Bunn,  State  appropriation 6,OOI()0 

The  Oommittee  on  employing  a  Superintendent^  reported  that  dwy 
had  temporarily  employed  Prof  S.  W.  Shattuck  to  act,  under  inatrW' 
tions  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Yan  Osdel,  the  Architect 

The  report  was  approved,  and  Prof  S.  W.  Shattuck  continaed  m 
local  Superintendent  of  the  building  in  progress  of  erection. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickrell,  the  Oommittee  adjourned  to  nMt 
again  on  Wednesday,  August  J,  1871,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

a 


WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  2, 1871. 


The  Committee  met  at  8  o'clock,  P.  ]\L,  in  the  Regent's  office. 
Present— Messrs.  Brown,  Cobb,  Cunningham,  Goltra,  Kckrell  md 
the  Begent 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 
The  report  of  the  Bookkeeper,  his  statement  of  expenditures  to  dafc^ 
and  of  collections,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  bills  presented  for  payment  were  then  taken  up,  audited  td 
allowed. 
The  Oommittee  took  a  recess  till  7:80  P.  M. 
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The  Oommittee  re-assembled  at  7:30  F.  M. 

Dr.  Gregory  and  Judge  CunDingham  were  appointed  a  committee, 
with  power  to  act,  to  have  lightning  rods  put  on  the  bams  and  house 
on  Horticultural  grounds. 

The  Begent  was  authorized  to  employ  the  following  assistants  and 
teachers :  Mr.  R  B.  Warder,  assistant  in  Chemical  Department,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  I.  D.  Foulon,  as  teacher  of  French,  and  general  assistant,  at  a 
salary  of  $76  per  month,  for .  ten  months.  A  priyate  Secretary  at  a 
salary  of  $50  per  month. 

The  Begent  reported  the  progress  of  negotiations  to  obtain  a  compe  * 
tent  drawing  teacher,  and  was  authorized  to  employ  the  candidate 
named  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum. 

It  was  voted  that  there  be  employed  a  competent  assistant  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,600. 

The  Faculty  were  authorized  to  change  the  course  of  Veterinary  lec- 
tures from  the  winter  to  the  fall  term,  if  found  desirable. 

A  hard  wood  floor  was  ordered  to  be  laid  in  the  main  hall  and  corri- 
dors of  the  first  story. 

On  motion,  permission  was  given  to  the  Farm  Superintendent  to  sell 
the  old  hay  press,  and  dispose  of  implements  worn  out  or  not  desira- 
ble—excepting those  that  were  donated  to  the  University. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  Begent  be  directed  to  have  the 
garden  bam  moved,  and  fitted  up  in  rooms  for  students. 

The  Begent  was  also  authorized  to  have  students'  rooms  fitted  up  in 
the  Agricultural  Museum,  if  it  should  become  necessary. 

Voted  to  purchase  scales  required  for  Experimental  farm. 

The  purchase  of  thirty  tons  of  hard  coal,  and  one  hundred  tons  of 
Illinois  coal,  for  winter  storage,  was  approved. 

On  motion  of  Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  it  was 

Metohmif  That  the  Regent  and  ohainnan  of  the  Agrioultiiral  Committee  be  anthoriied  to 
purchase  a  male  and  female  of  the  Hereford  cattle,  mentioned  in  a  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Miles 
to  the  Regent;  and  that  thej  are  also  authorized  to  purchase  such  indlTiduals  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  of  other  breeds  of  oattU  or  oth«  stock,  prorided  that  such  ezpendituiee  shall 
not  exoeed  the  sum  of  $8,600. 

The  making  of  the  necessary  settees,  library  cases,  desks  for  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory,  and  purchase  of  matting  for  library,  was  referred  to  the 
Begent,  with  power  to  act. 

On  Mr.  Cobb's  motion,  the  Begent  and  Judge  Cunningham  were 
made  a  committee  to  purchase  a  beU,  weighing  at  least  1,000  pounds, 
for  the  new  University  Building. 
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The  following  preamble  and  resolution  of  Judge  J.  O.  Cunningboi 
were  adopted : 

Whibxas  it  if  represented  that  the  Architect  of  the  new  University  Building  reeooBodi 
tibe  use  of  iron  columns  under  the  floor  of  the  chapel  in  the  southeast  wing;  therefore, 

Re9olv§dy  That  the  contractor  for  construction  of  said  building  be  requested  to  pot  ii  nth 
oolumns,  in  lieu  of  the  brick  piers,  prorided  that  the  size  and  shape  of  suoh  iron  ooIobu  bi 
approved  by  the  Architect. 

The  following  bills  on  new  building  were  then  approved,  andTOodt- 
ers  drawn  and  signed  for  the  same : 

&  Gehlman,  main  building,  material  and  work |8,ti9M 

B.  Gehlman,  Mechanic  and  Militaiy  Hall,  same 6,f5S^ 

B.  W.  Shattuck,  summaiy  of  bills  for  wells,  brick  for  same,  grading,  superintending 

services,  eto SU  M 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  Wednesday,  tie 
80th  of  August,  1871,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 

J.  M.  GEEGOBT, 

E.  Sntdbb, 


COURSE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


Agricultural  lectures  and  discussions  were  held  at  the  University, 
January  9th  to  20th,  1871 ;  at  Springfield  (evening  meetings),  Jan- 
uary 13th  to  18th ;  at  Pekin,  January  SSd  to  26th ;  and  at  South  Pass, 
Feb.  6th  to  9th. 

A  few  of  the  lectures  delivered,  that  seemed,  from  the  nature  of  the 
topics  discussed,  to  be  of  special  interest,  are  subjoined. 

The  programme  of  lectures  was  as  follows : 


\ 


AGRICULTURAL  LECTURES  AND  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  UNIYERSmT. 

The  Third  Annual  Course  of  Agricultural  Lectures  and  DUcuisionfl  wlU  begin  at  the  Uni- 
'  ▼ersity,  in  Urbana,  Champaign  CJounty,  os  Monday,  January  9th,  1871,  and  continue  two  weeks; 
hn  days  of  each  week,  and  with  three  sessions  in  each  day. 

The  attendance  of  aU  persons  interested,  and  especially  of  the  young  Fanners  of  lUinois,  ia 
oocdially  myited,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  crept 
and  animal  products  of  the  West  No  charge  is  made  for  attendance.  The  University  pro- 
Tides  a  hall,  properly  wanned  and  lighted,  and  pays  the  expenses  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
oonsented  to  open  the  discussions.  Each  lecture,  address,  and  talk,  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  same  topic,  in  which  all  are  invited  to  participate. 

Good  boarding  places  can  be  had,  convenient  and  at  reasonable  rates.    Raiboad  companies 

will  be  solicited  to  return  persons  in  attendance  at  reduced  rates. 

J.  H.  GREGORY, 
W.  C.  FLAGG,  Bsgfniof  th$  Unkmni^. 

Corretpon(Bn(f  Sier$Uiry  Board  of  Tnt^m, 

ORDER    OF   BUSINSSa. 

Moin>AT,  January  9th— 2^?.  M.,  Dr.  E.  8.  HuU,  Horticulture;  7  P.  M.,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
Place  of  Agriculture  in  Political  Economy. 

TuMDAT,  January  10th— 9  A IL,  Dr.  IL  MUes,  History  of  Agrloultore;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  K.  S. 
Hull,  Horticulture;  7  P.  M.,  Professor  J.  B.  Turner,  Climate  and  our  Climatologioal  and  Agri- 

coHoral  Wants. 

Wbdjwsdat,  January  11th— 9  A  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  RehUions  of  Science  and  Agriculture; 
2  P.  M.,  Dr.  B.  S.  Hull,  Horticulture;  7  P.  M.,  Parker  Earle,  of  South  Pass,  Pears. 

Thubsdat,  Jaauaiy  12th— 2  P.  M.,  Dr.  M.  MUee,  Tendencies  of  Pioneer  Farmfaig;  2  P.  It, 
Pr.  B.  8.  Hull,  Horaoulturej  7  P.  M.,  Dr.  Wm.  LeBaron,  State  Entonwdogist,  Entomology. 
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FsiDAT,  Jaanary  IStli— 9  A.  IL,  Br.  IL  Miles,  Principles  of  Mixed  Hnsbtndiy;  tP.l, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Hall,  Hortioultore;  7  P.  M.,  Professor  8.  W.  Robinson,  Work  and  Faroe  tndtkv 
Phkotical  Application. 

MoRDAT,  January  16th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Rotation  of  Crops;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  S.  &  HiS, 
Hortioaltore;  7  P.  M.,  Profl  A.  P.  S.  Stoart,  Agricultural  ChemisUy. 

TuiSDAT,  January  17th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Rotation  of  X^n^;  2  P.  M.,  Dr.  E.  a  Hull, 
Horticulture. 

WxDinsDAT,  January  18th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Rotation  of  Crops;  2  P.  M,  D^  1& 
Hull.  HoriUmlture. 

Thvbsdat,  January  19th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Manures;  2P.  M.,  Dr.  B.  S.  Hull, Hortieri- 
tore. 

Fbidat,  January  20th— 9  A.  M.,  Dr.  M.  Miles,  Manures;  i  P.  M.,  Dr.  S.  &  Hull,  EmM- 
ture;  7  P.  M.,  S.  T.  Burrill,  Flowerless  Plants. 

KoTi.— In  addition  to  his  lectures  given  in  the  above  course,  Dr.  Miles  will  defiTcrbeftit 
the  students  of  the  University,  about  twenty  other  lectures  upon  Agricultural  topiei,  Bskxag 
about  thirty  in  all,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  field  culture,  domestic  animals,  minaiw,*: 
The  whole  of  this  longer  course  would  be  highly  desirable  to  any  farmer,  and  is  strong^  re- 
oommended  to  young  farmers  who  can  aiford  to  spend  a  month  at  the  University.  A  feefer 
*Hncidentals,"  amoundng  to  $2  60,  is  the  only  charge, 

AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  short  series  of  evening  meetings  at  Springfield,  under  the  jttila- 
spices  of  the  Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  Industrial  Univer^ty,  dnriog  tk 
jession  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  of  the  General  Aimb^, 

^many  of  whose  members  are  farmers,  or  others  interested  in  agricultural  progress. 

,1  The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  be  present  and  address  the  meeting,  oa  tbi 
evenings  named: 

ITtunday  EveTUng^  Jam,uwry  12. 

:  Jip^.  Manly  Miles,  PMfidssor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  wiD  feetsi 
on  Agricultural  Education  and  Experimental  Stations. . 

Friday  Ewningy  January  18. 

Dr.  E.  a  Hull,  Horticultural  Lecturer  in  the  Industrial  University,  will  deliver  sn  addna 
upon  Horticulture. 

Mondf^y  Evening^  Jawuary  16. 

IVof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  will  lecture  on  Climatology,  and  oor  Cliffistokigioil 
and  Agricultural  Wants* 

Tuesday  Efoening^  Januwry  17. 
Ph>f  J.  B.  Turner  will  lecture  in  the  continuance  of  the  same  subject 

Wed/Miday  Evening^Jamuury  18. 

•Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Industrial  University,  will  lecture  en  the  Foliticsl  leeM- 
my  of  Agriculture. 

AT  PEKIN. 

The  following  series  of  free  lectures  and  discussions,  on  Agricultural  topics,  will  be  M 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Illineis  Industrial  University.    The  fiumers  of  Tsaewsll  and 
ing  counties  are  oordiaUy  invited  to  be  present^  and  assist  in  the  discussions: 
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Monday  f  Janua/ry  28. 

S  P.  M. — ^An  Introduotofy  Addms,  by  Lemuel  Allen,  Esq. ;  Drainage  and  Irrigation,  a  leo- 
toie  hj  Trot  8.  Yf,  Shattaok,  of  the  Indastrial  Univeraitj. 

7  P.  M .— The  Political  Soonomy  of  Agriculture,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gregory,lUgent  ef  the  Uni- 
reraity. 

Tuesday  f  January  2L 

9  A.  IL— Br.  E.  a  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 
t  P.  H.— Br.  E.  a  Hull,  on  Hortieultwe. 

1  P.  H.-^l>r.  Manly  Milea,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  on 
Princ^Uee  of  Mixed  Husbandry. 

Wednesday^  Jamwwy  35. 

9  A.  M.— Br.  Miles,  en  Rotation  of  Orops. 

%  P.  M.^Br.  Miles,  on  Manures. 

7  P.  H.— Prot  A.  P.  a  Stuart,  of  the  Industrial  University,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

I 

Thwt9dwy^  Jemuary  26. 

9  A.  M. — ^B.  a  Fret^yman,  Bsq.,  on  CuUiTation  and  Husbandry  of  the  Cejreals. 

2  P.  M. — ^Prof  W.  M.  Baker,  of  the  Industrial  UnlTersity,  on  Ancient  Agriculture. 

Each  lecture,  addresser  tatt,  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  topics  embraced  therein. 

AT  COBDEN  OB  OOUTH  PASS— Fm. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Uniyersity,  the  following  lectures  or  addresses,  each 
to  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  the  topics  embraced  therein,  will  be  held  at  Cobden,i  Feb- 
ruary 6di  to  9th,  1871: 

Mandofy^  February  6« 

2  P.  M.— Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  University,  will  lecture  on  Flowerless  Plants,  including 
the  FongL 

7  P.  M.— Br.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Begent  of  the  University,  will  lecture  on  the  Political  Economy 
of  A^prioulture. 

Ttmday^  February  7. 

9  A.  M. — ^Br.  Wm.  LeBaron,  State  Entomologist,  on  Entomology. 
2  P.  M.— Br.  E.  S.  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 
7  P.  li.— Dr.  E.  a  Hull,  on  Horticulture. 

Wedoheeday^  February  8. 

9  A.  IL— Br.  Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
rill  Jectnre  on  the  Principles  of  Mixed  Husbandly. 

2  P.  IL — ^Br.  Miles,  on  Manures. 

7  P.  M Judge  A.  M.  Brown,  of  Villa  BidgCi  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  will 

iT«  an  address. 

Uwreday,  February  9. 
9  A.  M^'-PrU,  A.  P.  8  8tnart»  of  the  University,  will  lecture  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
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A  DISCOURSE  ON  CLIMATE. 
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EXPLANATION  AND  BB1CABK8  ON  THE  DIAGSAK. 

L  The  Meridianal  or  diurnal  line  or  belt  of  maximum  heat  (A.  B.)  refohemnad^ 
globe  every  twentj-four  hours,  with  the  sun,  and  over  each  meridian  aboit  three  o*clMki>* 
the  afternoon,  at  right  angles  to  the  equator. 

The  Equatorial,  or  annua/  /m«,  or  beU  or  »m«,  of  maximum  heat,  on  the  contrary,  ■*°fil 
from  north  to  south  between  the  tropics  parallel  with  the  equator,  adranciiig  and  reoediif 
the  sun,  and  the  returning  seasons  of  each  year.  The  point,  or  area,  or  focus,  of 
heat  on  the  globe  is  where  these  two  lines  intersect,  as  at'O  O  O,  which  point  of  eomt 
Tolfes  around  the  globe  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  tends  to  draw  all  the  great  suito 
currents  after  it,  and  to  deflect  all  the  other  currents  toward  it.  The  upper  return  enri^ 
air,  including  what  are  called  the  eounier  trade  wineU^  move  in  directly  the  opposite  djre<s* 
to  the  surfkce  currents  (as  Indicated  by  the  arrow-heads  of  the  diagram^  when  not  dlM^ 
by  local  forces.    The  perpetual  intersection  of  the  several  parts  of  this  great  croas^  ^ 
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mtdmum  annual  and  diurnal  heat,  with  its  mazininm  fbous  of  heat  at  its  center,  is  the  nat- 
wal  and  necessary  cause  of  the  deflection  of  the  trade-winds  toward  the  west,  and  the  upper 
return  currents  toward  the  east,  so  f[^erally,  however  foolishly,  attributed  to  the  vaiying  ve- 
locities of  different  parallels  of  latitude— as  any  one  can  see  from  a  moment's  reflection. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  «one  or  belt  of  maximum  heat  or  wind-power  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
not  a  single  belt,  encircling  it  from  east  to  west  near  the  equator,  as  is  commonly  represented, 
but  a  cross  of  belts,  the  one  running  east  and  west  with  its  annual  slides,  the  other  at  rignt 
angles  to  it,  with  its  diurnal  rotation  and  focus  of  maximum  heat  ever  attending  it  It  may 
be,  to  some,  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  our  natural  sun,  at  the  maximum  of  his  etfol- 
gence  and  power,  exerts  his  paramount  influence  on  our  globe  through  a  form  of  a  cross,  and 
not,  as  scientists  have  taught  us,  through  one  continuous  mathematical  line  or  belt  around  it 
An  adroit  devotee  to  analogies,  or  correspondences,  could  write  a  whole  ship-load  of  boolcs  on 
this  simple  fkct,  not  wholly  without  interest 

n.  When  the  sun  is  over  the  equator,  and  the  days  and  nights  are  equal,  Uie  enjmKuUtr 
Hm^  as  it  has  been  called,  or  line  of  daylight,  is  parallel  with  the  meridianal  line  of  maxi- 
mum heat,  (A.  B.);  and  the  point  or  forces  of  greatest  heat  (O)  will  revolve  on  the  equatCMr. 
But  when  the  days  are  longest,  and  the  sun  is  over  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  this  line  of  daylight 
will  be  £.  F. ;  which  line  will  bound  the  hottest  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  toward  which  all 
great  ^  currents  must  tend  E.  A.  0.  F. ;  being  deflected  toward  a  line  al  right  angles  with 
the  line  E.  F.  This  of  course  strengthens  the  tendency  to  our  south  and  southwest  winds  in 
summer;  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason,  when  in  our  shortest  days  in  winter,  the  sun  is 
over  the  tropic  or  calms  of  Capricorn,  and  this  crepuscular  line  has  swung  around  to  C.  D., 
and  C.  F.  B.  D.  becomes  in  turn  the  hottest  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  all  our  winds  tend 
more  strongly  to  blow  fit>m  the  northwest  toward  the  line  C.  D. — ^while  our  prevalent  west 
winds,  in  Karch  and  September,  are  also  measurably  owing  to  this  very  obvious  and  simple 
course,  as  this  line  is  then  due  north  and  south,  or  at  A.  B.  These  are  the  principal  well- 
known  primal  causes,  which  determine  the  perpetual  flow  and  reflow  of  the  great  air-currents, 
and  the  peculiar  climate  of  our  globe.  In  a  single  word  it  is  the  power  of  the  sun;  and  what 
a  mighty  power  that  is;  and  yet  how  gently,  and  quietly,  and  silently  it  works,  through  all  its 
infinitely  varied  rounds  and  tasks!  The  means  are  as  simple  as  the  ends  are  various  and  in- 
finite. Doubtless  other  local  and  modifying  causes  are  as  endless  as  they  are  varied;  but 
here,  alone,  we  find  the  great  primal  moving  cause  of  all  we  behold  in  these  incessant  changee 
of  seasons  and  years. 

DISOOUBSE. 

It  will  be  my  object,  in  this  discourse,  to  giTe  the  present  impressions 
which  all  my  previons  readings  and  reflections  have  made  on  my  own 
mind,  in  regard  to  climate,  without  intending  to  cite  at  length  the  proofs 
of  their  correctness,  nor  indeed  to  affirm  it  at  each  and  all  points  in 
question. 

Everybody  knows  that  we  are  at  present  in  no  sort  of  condition  to 
present  a  science  of  meteorology,  and  may  not  be  for  five  hundred  years 
to  come;  and  the  best  way  perhaps  to  help  it  along  is  for  each  one  to 
state  frankly  his  own  impressions,  a  Iree-will  offering  to  the  common 
stock. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  and  directness,  I  shall,  without  intending  to 
dogmatise,  give  my  discourse  wholly  the  dogmatic  form,  and  let  it  pass 
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for  what  it  may  seem  to  each  one  to  be  worth.  I  found  myself  neoes- 
eitated  to  give  some  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  in  order  to  get 
any  one  of  its  parts  into  its  true  relations,  and  to  lift  onr  minds,  if  pos- 
sible, out  of  those  miserable  ruts  of  mere  authority,  which,  if  appoute 
to  anything  on  earth,  surely  has  no  place  in  any  mere  physical  inqniij. 
Telling  you  what  I  think,  may  possibly  aid  you  in  finding  the  suns 
great  laws  and  £Etcts  in  nature  I  fain  would  describe ;  bat  if  not,  mj 
words  are  of  no  more  consequence  to  you  than  the  chirping  of  a  graiB- 
hopper. 

Were  the  whole  solid  body  of  the  earth  made  up  of  one  homogene- 
ous material,  and  were  its  surface  covered  on  all  sides  to  an  equal  depdi 
with  water,  there  can  be  scarce  a  doubt  that  all  the  currents,  both  of 
the  ocean  and  of  the  air,  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  of  sunshiDS 
and  rain,  at  the  same  latitudes  and  in  the  same  seasons  of  the  yesr, 
would  be  as  uniform  as  the  return  of  the  seasons,  or  as  the  rising  asd 
setting  of  the  sun,  or  its  advance  from  one  tropic  to  the  other — thon^ 
probably  the  varied  position  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  other  planets,  woiild 
add  another  item  of  a  more  or  less  disturbing  force.  All,  or  nearly  aS, 
our  present  irregularities  in  our  ocean  currents  and  air  currents,  and  de- 
pendent changes  of  heat  and  cold,  or  drought  or  rainfall,  are  due  tiiere- 
fore  to  the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  structure  and  surface,  more  thsn 
to  all  other  causes  combined. 

The  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  composed  of  a  great  mnltitade  of 
heterogeneous  or  diverse  materials,  differing  very  widely  in  spedfie 
density  and  gravity  in  their  capacity  of  holding  or  attracting  water,  best, 
electricity,  etc.,  while  only  parts  of  it  are  covered  with  water  of  very  un- 
equal depth,  and  other  parts  spread  out  in  plains,  or  piled  up  into  moun- 
tains of  very  unequal  highi.  The  continents  land-lock  and  interrupt  tiie 
regular  ocean  flow  and  throw  immense  floods  of  warm  water  toward  ih» 
poles,  wholly  revolutionizing  the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  under  tie 
varying  law  of  these  currents,  while  the  icebergs  of  fiie  nothem  sasi 
are  perpetually  carting  millions  of  tons  of  solid  rocks,  sand  and  eartk 
from  the  nothem  pole  toward  the  equator,  in  some  eases,  as  in  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  building  up  whole  new  continoitB  of  land 
under  our  present  seas. 

Such  is  also  the  present  shape  of  our  continents  that  nearly  all  ti» 
immense  debris  and  wash  from  the  action  of  water  or  frost,  in  o« 
Northern  Hemisphere,  by  the  course  of  our  rivers  toward  the  south,  of 
the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  at  the  mouth  of  those  flowing  to  tie 
north,  combined  with  the  existing  course  of  our  present  winds  and  oceas 
currents— all  this  debris  is  at  last  borne  from  north  to  south,  or  piled 
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o]),  80  to  speak,  toward  the  equator:  while tKe wliole  Sontfieni  Henut* 
piiere  presents,  so  far  as  we  koow,  absolntel j  bo  eoitntertMdaneiiig  series 
of  actions  or  of  forces. 

Do  our  extant  savans  redl  j  beKeve  that  if  jon  shonld  shovel  dirt,  eyea 
with  a  teaspoon,  ftx>m  the  fore  end  of  an  evenly-balanced  cart  toward 
the  hind  end,  the  cart  wonld  at  last  inevitably  tip  np,  even  though  it 
might  take  millions  of  years,  if  the  rate  of  removal  was  slow  enough  t 
If  so,  it  is  jnst  as  inevitable,  under  present  well  known  conditions,  that 
the  earth  must  have  an  insensible  revolution,  or  at  least  oscillation,  &om 
pole  to  pole,  as  really  and  inevitably  as  it  has  a  more  rapid  daily  r^ro- 
lution  from  east  to  west ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  inevitable  move- 
ment, if  continued  in  the  same  direction,  would  produce  the  astrono- 
mical change  of  bringing  the  pole  where  the  equator  now  is,  and  throw- 
ing the  equator  where  the  poles  are,  even  though  it  might  take  millions 
of  years  to  eflfect  the  change,  and  though  all  our  instruments  for  fixing 
latitude  might  grove  quite  too  coarse  to  detect  any  change  since  they  be* 
came  known  to  man.  The  inevitable  results  of  this  constant  change  of 
our  actual  equator  and  polar  line  are  quite  self-evident,  though  not,  se  far 
as  I  know,  anywhere  adverted  to.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  euth 
being  twenty-six  miles  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter,  should  this 
change  of  poles  be  made  at  once,  it  would  whelm  each  pole  some  thirteen 
miles  under  the  seas,  while  the  strain  of  the  tremendous  centrifugal 
foree  at  the  equator,  on  the  solid  and  immovable  parts  of  the  globe, 
would  generate  new  forces  of  heat  and  electridfy  all  round  and  near 
the  equator,  and  in  two  or  more  divergent  lines  toward  the  poles,  which 
would  either  generate  or  expand  and  explode  gasses,  and  produce 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  etc.,  etc,  enough  in  those  regions  to  blow  the 
earth  all  to  pieces,  and  foree  it  to  resume  substantially  its  present  n<Hv 
mal  shape,  under  its  new  conditions. 

But  dl  this  does  not  and  cannot  happen  at  once ;  hence  the  very 
same  phenomena  are  more  moderately  distributed  over  a  very  long 
series— probably  of  millions— K>f  years.  But  they  are  all  actually  here, 
and  daily  before  our  own  eyes,  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes  to  see 
them. 

Of  course  the  watery  and  fluid  parts  of  the  earth,  that  lie  unconfined 
on  its  surface,  easily  readjust  and  conform  themselves  to  every  change 
as  it  progresses.  Hence  we  find  the  European  and  Greenland  sides  of 
the  globe  apparently  sinking,  as  it  is  said,  but  actually  rising  toward 
the  equator,  and  of  course  dipping  under  the  new  adjusted  seas,  to 
which  they  cannot  yet  conform.  All  history  shows  also  that  these 
European  climates  have  been  growing  warmer  from  the  earliest  records ; 
Vol.  III.. 
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that  is,  that  while  they  thus  dip  under  the  sea,  the  j  in  fael  rise  tonrf 
the  eqnator,  and  become  warmer,  and  relatively  to  the  ocean  lower,  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Coincident  with  this,  other  parts  of  theeirth 
are  relatively  rising,  or  moving  toward  the  poles,  and  growing  eolder, 
at  one  and  the  same  time;  while  all  well  know  that  all  parti  of  the 
earth  show  that  they  have  sometime  been  beneath  the  seas,  and 
probably  many  times ;  and  all  the  regions  of  the  equator  and  lower  lati- 
tudee  bear  still  the  marks  of  polar  glacier  or  avalanche  farrowi  made 
while  they  were  under  or  near  the  poles ;  and  all  parts  of  the  frigid 
zone  are  filled  with  the  remains  of  tropical  animals  and  vegetalile 
life,  that  were  produced  when  nearer  the  equator,  and  boned 
there  under  the  incessant  earthquakes,  land-slides  and  other  cittf- 
trophes  necessarily  perpetual  in  those  regions,  from  the  simple  eioie 
above  indicated,  and  there  preserved,  buried  perhaps  for  ages,  ti 
again  disemboweled  in  their  changed  position  by  the  action  of  polar 
frosts  and  the  new  sweep  of  polar  waters  and  seas. 

These  evidences  of  the  action  of  the  seas^  over  even  the  highest pirts 
of  the  continents,  are  so  universal  and  so  obvious  to  all  common-seDae 
observers,  that  no  writer  on  cosmogony,  sacred  or  profEtne,  has  be« 
fool  enough  to  wholly  overlook  them,  or  to  pass  them  by  without  his  om 
account  of  a  flood,  or  some  other  catastrophe  adequate,  in  his  view,  to 
account  for  the  facts  so  self-evident  and  open  to  all. 

But  now  we  also  find  the  great  sea  itself  is  giving  up  its  secieta)  if 
not  its  dead,  and  disclosing  the  £ftct  that  the  same  stratas  of  coal,cUl, 
Umestone,  sandstone,  etc.,  that  we  find  on  the  continents,  are  now  ia 
process  of  formation  beneath  its  depths,  preparatory  to  future  aplieS' 
vals,  or  changes  in  position.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  constaatly  I^ 
curring  fact  of  volcanos,  earthquakes,  and  violent  convulsions  nesr  the 
equ^tpr,  and  formerly  along  the  lines  converging  to  the  poles,  as  iadi- 
Cated  i)y  the  extinct  volcanic  mountain  ranges  of  America,  and  thettiO 
active  pn^s  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  through  the  Japan  Islaad^ 
at  the  proB^nt  day,  and  other  facts  which  it  would  require  volumes  to 
recapitulate,  aU  concur  in  supporting  this  very  simple,  but  still  poteet 
theory  ;  so  that  we  have  after  all  really  no  need  to  fill  good  old  mothcf 
earth  with  water,  x>t  ftre,  or  wind,  as  if  we  would  throw  hst  into  aS 
of  the  cholic,  or  alternate  fits  of  fever  and  ague ;  or  explode  it  ii* 
vapor  or  gas,  in  order  to  rationally  account  for  her  very  sober,  is* 
steady,  and  uniform,  and  perpetual  work,  done  before  our  own  eyes,* 
much,  and  as  fast,  and  as  silently  and  effectnally  as  in  any  age  bel0^ 
so  far  as  we  can  know.  All  the  facts  go  to  show  that  there  have  bi» 
numerous  submergals  or  dipping  in  and  out  of  the  waters,  of  the  ^ 
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soil  on  which  we  stand  ;  and  if  present  laws  and  causes  eondnne  to 
operate,  there  must  be  many  more  of  them;  so  that  when  Solomon  said 
that  there  was  ^^  nothing  newnnderthesnni"  he  spoke  more  trath  than 
probably  he  himself  was  aware  ofl 

Bnt  I  am  at  present  interested  only  in  noting  the  tremendous  effect 
snch  geological  and  astronomical  changes,  most  have  on  the  local  cli- 
mates of  our  globe ;  patting  seas  where  continents  have  been,  and 
mce  vena;  heaving  up  new  mountain  ranges  and  islands;  creating 
new  deserts  or  fertilizing  old  ones ;  generating  new  volcanoes  or  local 
heats,  or  feeding  old  ones ;  and  all  from  a  primal  cause  as  easy,  simple 
and  silent  as  the  revolving  of  a  grindstone,  or  of  the  action  of  gravity 
itself.  Where  our  valley  will  be  a  million  years  hence,  how  near  to 
the  then  equator  or  poles,  or  how  deep  under  the  seas,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  predict ;  but  that  we  shall  not  be  exactly  where  we  now 
are,  even  one  hundred  years  hence,  is  as  mathematically  certain  as  it  is 
that  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  heat  and  force  will  continue  to  operate, 
though  however  slowly. 

W  e  can,  perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  heat  that  must  be  generated 
near  the  equator  by  this  simple  disturbance  of  the  earth's  equilibrium, 
when  we  reflect  with  what  force  a  revolving  grindstone  sometimes 
flies  apart,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  near 
the  equator  is  some  twenty  times  faster  than  that  of  the  most  rapidly 
running  locomotive  wheel;  and  that  all  this  interrupted  force,  by  the 
law  of  conservation  of  force,  must  run  into  heat,  on  the  lines  of  its 
greatest  strain,  at  or  near  the  equator,  and  on  some  converging  line 
toward  the  poles.  The  general  effect  of  this,  on  local  climates  and 
changes  of  climate,  are  self-evident,  though  not  sufficiently  known,  as 
jet,  to  justify  detailed  predictions. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Katural  History  Society  of  Illinois,  and 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  I  had 
ooeasion  to  notice  the  effects  which  the  great  '^avalanche  of  the  ocean," 
— as  I  termed  it  for  want  of  a  better  name — ^has  on  the  climates  of  the 
globe.  I  wish  now  only  to  remark  that  it  is  self  evident  that  those 
causes  which  affect  the  equilibrium  of  the  earth  about  its  poles,  must, 
also,  to  the  same  extent,  affect  those  great  ocean  currents,  and  change 
their  influence  on  ail  climates. 

The  temporary  and  permanent  effects  of  spots  and  changes  on  the 
snr&ce  of  the  sun,  on  the  climate  of  our  globe,  are  too  little  known  to 
[>e  definitely  described  or  predicted  ;  though,  when  we  reflect  that  in 
lie  former  revolution  of  the  sun's  spots  in  1859,  a  sudden  efflorescence 
if  his  disc,  as  observed  by  two  astronomers,  instantly  produced  an  uni- 
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yersal  metecHrie  Btorm,  which  affected  all  the  electrometers  and  td^ 
graphic  wires  throaghont  America,  Eardpe^  Asia  and  Aoatralia)  8o  k 
as  knowD,  we  must  believe  that  such  changes  in  the  source  of  oursoltf 
light  and  heat  must  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  climates,  as  irdl  a 
on  the  o(»idition  of  health  or  disease  in  all  animal  or  yegetable  life. 

Another  astronomical  cause  ia  the  tidal  waves  raised  both  in  ike 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere,  through  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  k 
moon.    Ph)minent  among  these  is  that  peculiar  effect  observed  and 
symbolically  described  by  people  half  around  the  globe,  sayage  and 
civilized,  by  the  ^^horns  of  the  moon  being  up  or  down,"  or  tibe  ^ 
and  dry  moon,"  as  they  sometimes  term  it    I  am  aware  that  80ise 
philosophers,  so-called,  are  accualomed  to  deride  this,  and  all  other  oth 
servations  of  the  unaophistioated  common  people,  expressed  in  tlKir 
peculiar  symbolic  and  unscientific  language ;  but  it  would  be  ipro^sr^ 
this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  oases,  for  a  real  philosopher  to  inqoiie 
how  so  many  and  diverse  peoples— farmers,  sailors  and  Indians^  inei 
of  all  races,  and  from  both  continents,  whose  business  and  interest  itit 
to  watch  the  sky— happened  to  hit  upon  the  same  sign  of  rain,  if  tlier« 
is  nothing  in  it,  and  to  exjnress  it  much  in  the  same  way.    Let  ns  flifr 
ply  truielate  this  same  tact  into  current  scientific  popular  langiiip) 
and  see  how  the  case  then  stands.    It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  10 
is  produced  by  commingling  cold  and  warm  currents  of  air,  and  tb 
greater  the  agitation  of  the  air,  from  whatever  cause,  the  more  sore  tke 
rain&U,  all  other  things  being  equal    2iow,  when  the  horns  ci  tit 
moon  are  up,  it  is  following  directly  in  the  path  of  the  sun,  and  botk 
the  sun  and  the  moon  produce  but  one  and  the  same  tidal  wave  in  tke 
atmosphere,  like  the  wake  of  two  steamboats  following  each  otber  ii 
the  water ;  but  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  one  of  them  down,  tb 
moon  is  running  wide  of  the  sun,  and  they  are  producing  two  conflict 
ing  tidal  wakes  which  meet  like  the  two  conflicting  wakes  of  twosteiffi- 
boats  running  side  by  side,  and  of  course  must  jHroduce  a  greater  agi- 
tation of  the  air  where  these  wakes  meet,  and,  all  other  things  bei^ 
equal,  tend  strongly  to  the  production  of  rain,  if  th^re  is  at  the  tise 
any  moisture  in  the  air  out  of  which  rain  can  be  made;  but  if  there  is 
none,  as  in  long  droughts  sometimes  happens,  of  course  that  mgo  ^ 
cause,  like  all  others,  must  fail. 

The  manner  in  which  the  regular  trade  winds  set  in  toward  the  eq«*- 
tor  on  the  open  seas,  and,  meeting,  thread  through  each  other  near  tix 
equator,  producing  a  narrow  belt  of  almost  perpetual  rains  and  thBi- 
der  storms  just  north  of  the  equator,  nearly  round  the  whole  globa  ^ 
their  conflict  in  meeting  and  in  passing ;  and  how  the  return  co/reBis. 
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somethnefl  called  the  connteivtrade  winds,  thread  tiiroagh  and  flow  on 
^n  the  higher  r^ons  of  the  air,  over  the  same  lines,  toward  the  north- 
east in  onr  latitude,  prodndng  on  each  side  of  the  eqnator  a  zone  abont 
twenty  degrees  or  some  twelve  hundred  miles  wide  of  regular  trade 
winds  and  periodical  rains,  and,  descending,  to  wheel  into  line  again, 
for  a  new  advance  toward  the  eqnator,  producing  a  wide  belt  or  zone 
of  variable  rain  storms,  under  which  we  Hve,  that  swings  toward  the 
nnrth  or  the  south  as  the  sun  advances  or  recedes,  with  some  little  de- 
gree of  regularity,  giving  us  what  we  call  our  equinoxial  and  other 
storms — all  this  is  well  known  to  all.    The  manner  in  which  this  re- 
turn current  or  counter-trade  wind,  blowing  toward  the  northeast,  high 
up  over  our  heads,  and  bringing  us  all  our  greatest  rain  or  snow  storm, 
continues  to  bear  along  its  watery  clouds,  and  steadfastly  reftises,  for 
whole  days  or  w«eks  in  succession,  to  mingle  with  the  lower  currents, 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  blow,  carrying  their  own  burden  of 
lower  clouds,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  lie  down  on  his  back 
and  waffeh  as  they  pass  these  two  different  and  often  directly  opposite 
currents  of  winds  and  clouds,  Aough  the  reason  why  such  currents  re* 
fuse  80  obstinately  to  mingle  together  cannot  be  fiilly  explained  by  any 
one,  no  more  than  we  can  explain  why  the  wat^v  of  the  Gtvlt  Stream 
refuse  to  mingle  with  that  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  in  despite  of  the 
awful  force  of  all  possible  storms,  winds,  waves  and  tides.    It  may  be 
that  they  are  in  a  state  of  constant  electrical  repulsion,  like  the  redoub- 
ling rings  of.  smoke  blown  from  the  bowl  of  a  pipe^ 

These  are  perhaps  the  principal  geological  and  astronomical  causes 
of  changes  of  climate  to  any  extent  known  to  us.    I  have  made  no  ac- 
count of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  seems 
to  increase  in  a  regular  ratio  as  we  descend  into  it,  because,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, that  fact  has  as  yet  taught  us  nothing  but  the  bare  fact  it- 
self.    It  may  proceed  simply  irom  the  different  ratios  of  the  absorption 
and  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface,  or  from  the  centrifiigal  force 
and  force  of  gravity  co-operating  with  the  force  of  the  heat  derived 
from  ihe  sun,  to  augment  the  heat  in  a  spherical  plane  at  a  small  dis- 
tance bdow  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  Dr.  James  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed ;  or  it  may  arise  from  a  thousand  unknown  causes,  which  would 
limit  the  phenomena  wholly  to  the  surface,  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
earthy  without  implying  that  there  is  heat,  <m*  indeed  anything  else  but 
air   cfr  gas,  it  may  be,  at  the  center  of  the  globe.    Certainly,  it  is  no 
proof  that  there  is  now  or  ever  was  in  that  center  any  heat,  not  con- 
stantly generated  by  its  natural  and  constant  actions  and  forces,' from 
simple  causes  above  described.    If  the  gadflies  in  boring  into  an  ele- 
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pbant's  hide,  shonld  find  it,  wherever  they  punctured,  growinf;^  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  tougher  and  tongher  as  they  went  in,  thej  woald  know 
simply  that  fact ;  bat  if  the  gadfly  philosophers  shonld  proceed  to  infer 
that  the  elephant  was  all  a  lake  of  fire  within,  or  all  tough  hide  tbroiigh 
and  through,  the  gadfly  philosophers  wonld  surely  be  mistaken. 

I  have  no  faith,  therefore,  in  any  deductions  about  climates,  either  in 
the  present  or  the  past,  based  on  such  slender  supports  as  these,  how- 
ever fashionable  they  may  become,  or  however  sustained  by  illastriooi 
names.  Should  it  be  inquired  how  the  earth  was  first  made,  I  answer, 
we  have  no  proof,  or  even  semblance  of  proof,  from  philosophy,  thfttit 
ever  was  made  at  all,  or  that  both  matter  and  force,  as  well  aa  spiiit, 
are  not  eternal ;  and  if  any  proof  comes,  it  must  come  wholly  from  some 
other  source.  That  the  earth  has  been  changed  and  refitted  or  recrear 
ted  many  times,  and  is  undergoing  the  same  constant  changea  eveo 
now,  we  have  the  fullest  proofs ;  that  it  ever  was  non  existent,  anbettn- 
tially  in  its  present  form,  we  have  no  particle  of  proper  proo£ 

Perhaps  these  last  mentioned  changes  of  the  tides,  swing,  flow  and 
reflow,  interlacings,  dip,  interaction  and  reaction,  and  swinging  into 
line  again  of  the  great  air  currents,  that  are  somewhat  constant  and 
uniform  in  their  motions,  might  better  be  classed  with  mere  serial  than 
as  astronomical  causes,  though  their  great  motive  power  is  in  the  aim. 
There  are  other  serial  changes,  or  changes  of  currents,  whidi  seem  to 
proceed  from  mere  local  causes,  either  electrical  or  mechanical,  or  bodi 
combined — such,  for  example,  as  the  efiects  of  railroads,  canala,  tdo- 
graph  wires,  burning  of  forests  or  cities,  cannonading,  etc  It  eso 
hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  that 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  thunder  storms  has  very  materially 
abated  in  this  country  during  the  past  twenty-five  or  fifty  year&  It 
seems  also  to  be  well  established  that  the  rains  on  the  Great  Amerieaa 
Desert  have  very  much  increased  within  that  period,  while  the  severity 
of  their  droughts  seem  to  have  increased  in  California  and  in  regions 
west  of  this  desert,  and  perhaps,  also,  on  the  regions  east  of  the  plains^ 
quite  to  the  Alleghanies.  The  droughts  in  France  and  Weetem  En- 
rope  seem  also  to  have  increased  in  severity,  while  rainless  Egypt  ia 
a^^ain  blessed  and  surprised  with  an  increasing  frequency  of  showeia, 
much  as  seems  to  have  been  the  fact  when  her  old  canal  conoected  the 
two  seas,  as  her  new  one  now  does.  Now,  all  these  changes,  or  seem* 
ing  or  reported  changes,  may  be  only  temporary  recurrent  paroxysma 
of  climate,  soon  to  pass  to  the  other  extreme,  it  is  true ;  but  to  one  who 
knows  the  powerful  part  which  electricity  plays  in  the  affiurs  <^  oar 
earth,  and  especially  in  this  matter  of  storms  and  rainfaU,  it  will  net 
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teem  impossible  that  our  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  and  canals  and 
telegraph  wires,  uniting  all  the  great  seas  and  oceans  of  tlie  globe  as 
they  were  never  before  united,  either  b j  water  carrents  or  iron  rails,  or 
boUi,  and  forming  quick  and  ready  conductors  of  electrical  currents 
over  the  dry  and  parched  summer  earth,  the  whole  globe  around,  and 
throwing  their  heavy  iron  arms  abroad,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  miles ^ 
in  all  directions  over  the  continents — I  say'it  will  not  seem  impossible 
tiiat  our  canals  and  railroads  should  at  last  be  found  to  be  powerful  in 
new  distributions  of  the  rainfall,  as  well  as  in  that  of  goods  and  mer- 
chandise. It  is,  at  all  events,  a  subject  that  deserves  the  close  atten- 
tion of  our  philosophers  and  economists.  Indeed,  I  think  it  hardly 
pomible  that  so  subtile  and  instantaneous  an  element  as  electricity,  and 
other  doud-gathering  and  distributing  forces,  should  be  otherwise  than 
very  materially  affected  by  interlacing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth 
with  such  first-rate,  contiauous  and  uninterrupted  conductors  of  electri- 
city. I  believe  that  no  train  of  railroad  cars  was  ever  known  to  be 
struck  with  lightning,  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  which  in  itself 
shows  how  easily  and  surely  those  iron  tracks,  in  &ot,  dispose  of  this 
emtio  and  vagrant,  but  still  resistless  force. 

The  burning  of  forests  and  the  cannonading  of  armies  and  cities, 
aeem  also  to  produce  marked  effects  on  climate,  and  especially  on  the 
local  rainfall.    I  watched  these  effects  with  great  interest  during  our 
last  war ;  and  more  usually  after  a  great  battle,  the  papers  reported  a 
heavy  rain  storm  as  the  speedy  result    Yery  soon,  last  fall,  after  the 
seige  of  Strasburg  by  the  Germans  commenced  in  earnest,  the  papers 
reported  that  the  unparalleled  drought  in  that  part  of  France  was  whol* 
ly  broken  up,  the  river  rose  in  hight,  and  even  their  cellars  were  iil!ed 
with  water,  a  state  of  things  wholly  unprecedented  at  that  season  of 
die  year.    So  common  and  almost  uniform  have  these  results  been  in 
all  wars,  that  it  has  incited  the  belief  in  many  minds  that  drought  might 
be  practically  broken  up  and  local  rainfalls  excited  by  simply  firing 
of  cannon,  as  well  as  by  the  burning  of  forests.    And  when  we  re- 
flect that  these  southwest  counter-trade  winds,  laden  with  moisture, 
are  almost  incessantly  passing  over  our  heads,  just  above  the  thin  strata 
of  the  lower  surface  currents,  and  gliding  in  opposite  directions  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  them,  and«that  all  that  is  really  wanted  at  almost 
any  time,  to  produce  rain,  is  simply  to  compel  these  two  repellant  cur- 
rents to  intermingle  with  each  other,  by  some  mechanical  force,  or  by 
working  some  change  in  their  electrical  relations  to  each  other,  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  may  not  only  be  practi- 
cally, but  most  profitably  done;  especially  when  we  consider  what  vast 
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stores  of  weaHh  are  often  dependant  on  a  single  nun  storm,  and  Imv 
apt  are  these  repellant  stratas  of  air  to  continue  to  mingle  and  ponr 
down  their  rain,  even  over  wide  regions,  when  their  original  repdlancj 
is  by  any  canse,  at  a  single  point,  for  once  broken  np.  If  Napolen 
had  determined  to  bum  some  small  part  of  his  gunpowder  in  this  neai- 
f  al  s^vice  of  mankind,  in  order  to  break  np  the  then  existing  dron^ 
of  FraDce,  instead  of  trying  to  use  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  pditki) 
power  of  IVussia,  he  might  hwe  piade  his  reign  memorable  and  blessed 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  instead. of  ignomiinoasly  terminating  it  as  he 
did. 

Suppose  we  should  fit  out  a  heavy,  powerful  and  oblong  Frendi  bal- 
loon, load  it  with  some  suitable  fire  arms  or  torpedoes,  that  eonJd  be 
safely  ex jdoded  at  any  desired  point  in  mid  air ;  attach  to  it  a  copper  elee- 
tric  conducting  wire,  which  also  should  be  attached  i^  the  lower  end  to 
one  of  our  longest  lines  of  railroad  and  telegraph  wires ;  amount  it  loft  te 
the  point,  or  near  to  the  point,  where  these  opposite  currents  of  air  and 
clouds  glide  over  each  other,  and  anchor  it  there  by  means  of  auitaUi 
ropes  or  cords,  and  at  the  most  proper  moment  discharge  ita  whds 
artillery  up  into  that  upper  strata,  thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  fordiiga 
commingling  of  these  strata  and  electrically  connecting  them  both  by 
means  of  the  wire  with  each  other,  and  with  wide  areas  of  Imd  beoeaik. 
In  view  of  what  we  now  know,  is  there  any  thougfatftd  aod  weU  m- 
formed  man  who  really  believes  that  such  an  expmm^it,  carefolly 
scientifically  conducted,  would  be  likely  to  entnrely  £Eiil  to  break  np^^ 
at  least  make  serious  inroads  into  any  drought  that  is  likely  to 
And  if  this  is  so,  why  should  it  not  be  done!  and  why  should  not 
of  our  States,  or  the  general  government,  j«<epare  to  make  the  experi- 
ment for  us  t  If  it  succeeded,  it  would  save  the  country  untold  mUlioBa, 
both  from  droughts  and  from  necessary  excesses  and  devastations  of  nias 
and  floods,  at  oljier  places  and  times*  If  the  simple  lateral  conensBion 
of  the  entirely  lower  strata  of  air,  in  cannonading,  produces  the  e0Mi 
so  generally  ascribed  to  it,  what  might  not  be  expected  irom  a  suitaUa 
apparatus  thus  manned  and  mounted,  and  discharged  at  the  very  poinl 
where  its  effect  is  needed  i  We  all  know  the  result  of  a  clap  of  thnndar 
on  a  gathering  storm  cloud ;  whether  it  is  the  cause  or  the  result  of  tba 
condensation  that  breeds  the  well-known  rainfall,  weare  not  quite  so  s»r& 
It  may  be  both  a  cause  and  a  result,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  just  as 
the  spark  and  the  instantaneous  flame  are  both  the  cause  and  result  of 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  By  means  of  an  endless  dudn,  rope  or 
belt,  a  continued  succession  of  discharges  might  be  run  up  and  ki  eC 
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through  a  whole  weok,  if  need  be.  (See  Loomis,  ^  Telegraph  Wires  in 
Stocms,"  178.) 

Is  it  aaked  that  I  expect  fliat  feeble  man  will  learn  to  control  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  Ihe  seas  and  the  storms  t  I  answer  emphaticallj 
yes;  for  Holj  Writ  informs  us  that  be  was  created  for  this  ybtj  end,  in 
tiie  image  of  Qod  himself  for  the  express  purpose  that  he  might  gain 
dominion,  masterdom,  lordriiip,  over  all  the  eartfi  and  every  living  thing 
in  it,  to  replenish  and  sabdoe  it ;  and  we  have  already  grappled  in  with 
the  steam,  the  lightnings  and  the  oceans,  and  taught  them  to  measur- 
ably behave  themselves,  and  now  is  just  the  time  to  take  hold  of  the 
storms  and  the  thunder  clouds,  and  Gk>d  aiding  us,  Ve  shall  at  last  sac* 
ceed,  and  obediently  do  what  He  has  already  told  us  to  do--to  make 
even  <<  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  We  will  obey  our  Father  in 
Heavwi  in  this  as  in  other  things,  for  He  is  everoiore  good  to  us,  and 
only  good. 

Another  marked  phenomena  in  these  difibrent  and  repellant  currents 
of  air  is  the  apparent  sudden  dip  of  the  npper  strata  down  to  some 
point  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  causing  sudden  and  extraordinary 
changes  of  temperatures,  especially  firom  warmth  to  cold,  over  a  r^on 
more  or  less  wide.  In  Texas,  and  south  of  this,  sudi  dips  of  the  upper 
oorr^it  from  the  north  are  quite  common,  and  called  ^^northerners"-— 
•(unetimes  sudd^y  sinking  the  thermometer  some  forty  or  fifty  de- 
grees, and  bringing  widi  it  most  destructive  frosts  and  snows,  far  south 
of  other  regions,  whUA.  may  still  remain  warm  and  calm.  When  we 
reflect  that  the  most  intense  polar  oold  forever  reigns,  both  summer  and 
winter,  only  a  very  few  miles  over  our  heads,  we  can  readily  see  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  dipping  down  of  some  stream  or  part 
of  tills  cold  upper  w,  ovar  some  spot  or  area  on  the  earth.  But  it  ia 
not  easy  to  divine  the  cause  that  produces  these  sudden  dips;  and  it  ia 
still  more  wonderful  that  they  do  not  occur  for  more  frequently  than 
they  do.  This  upper  strata,  though  heavier  from  cold,  is  also  lighter  from 
relief  of  pressure,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  continuously 
weighted  down  by  absorption  of  watar,  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
earth  and  the  waters,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  though  colder,  it  is  still 
lighter  diaa  the  lower  strata  of  commingled  air  and  water,  that  floaia 
under  a  heavier  oompression  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Why,  then, 
should  this  upper  current  ever  descend  t  or,  if  at  all,  why  not  oftener 
than  it  does  t  Supposed  eleetrieid  dianges  are  the  only  answer  we  can 
give.  And  this  leads  us  to  further  hope  to  break  in  upon  these  strata 
to  produce  rainfaU,  by  inducing  the  needful  electrical  changes  at  the 
proper  place  and  time,  in  some  way  as  above  intimated. 
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There  is  anotber  phase  of  these  greater  northern  and  sonfhern  nppff 
and  lower  general  air  currents,  which  is  particularly  interesting  to  u 
as  determining  to  a  great  extent  the  prevailingcharacter  of  onrwintm) 
which  may  be  called  their  general  drift.    Since  the  entire  mamgjtm 
of  the  great  trade  winds,  or  of  those  winds  that  move  from  the  pdi 
toward  the  equator,  is  in  the  south  toward  the  sun,  the  return  cnmil 
is,  so  to  speak,  left  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  to  get  back  to  the  noiA, 
as  best  it  can,  with  no  specific  northern  force  to  attract  it  thither;  its 
simply  rolled  and  pushed  back  by  the  constant  accumulation  andpiliif 
up  of  air  at  the  equator,  drawn  there  by  the  constant  power  of  tbe  m 
and  its  heat.    Of  c'ourse  this  return  current  seeks  the  easiest  waj  bid 
again  to  the  poles  which  it  can  find,  or  elects  the  path  of  least reeittanee, 
and  this  will  be,  of  course,  over  the  warmest  and  dryest  parts  of  Ai 
earth,  as  there  the  opposing  northern  current  will  have  least  wei^ 
and  force,and  the  returning  south  current  will  meet  therewith  leaatre- 
sistauce.    Now,  it  naturally  and  almost  invariably  happens  that  tk 
greater  bulk  of  the  flow  from  the  north  goes  down  south  over  one  eoa- 
tinent.  while  the  greater  volume  of  the  return  current  goes  up  noitli  ova 
some  other  continent,  in  some  other  part  of  the  world ;  or  the  one  i^ 
ume  may  go  down  south  on  one  side  of  a  continent  or  high  moonlaia 
range,  and  return  north  on  the  other  side  of  it    Of  course,  on  theoM 
side,  the  prevailing  winter  winds  are  north  and  it  will  be  cold,  whik 
on  the  other  side  or  continent  their  prevailing  winds  will  be  from  thi 
south  return  current,  and  they  will  have  a  mild,  warm  winter.    Soabio* 
lutely  inevitable  is  this,  that  whenever  we  read,  or  hear,  or  know  of  n 
extremely  cold  winter  over  one  wide  reach  of  longitude,  over  whid  tie 
northern  winds  are  flowing  southward,  we  know  that  we  shall  hear,aBi 
must  hear  of  some  parts  of  the  earth  or  sea,  over  which  this  cold  fsst 
rent  returned  again,  made  warm  from  the  south,  and  bringing  tbea  i 
winter  as  genial  and  warm  as  that  on  the  other  side,  or  over  the  otbff 
parts,  was  cold  and  severe — inasmuch  that  a  cold  winter  all  orer  thi 
globe,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  an  utter  impossibility.    The  pr«iO^ 
condition  of  warmth  that  has  prevailed  over  this  continent  throngboii 
the  fall,  as  contrasted  with  the  extreme  cold  reported  from  around  F^ 
and  in  Europe,  is  only  one  very  common  illustration  of  this  inevitable 
law.    In  countries  where  the  wind-flow  fi-om  the  north  predominiteii 
ihey  have  now  and  then  warm  and  hopeful  days,  with  south  wind*  I 
but  after  every  storm,  the  wind  whisks  again  round  into  the  northwA 
and  blows  cold  enough  to  take  the  hair  from  off  a  man's  head.  6^ 
where  the  opposite  southern  flow,  or  flow  from  the  south  prevaili,  ^ 
though  they  have  cold  days,  or  cold  weeks  it  may  be,  still  the  atoi* 
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seem  to  die  away  beneath  the  lull  of  the  south  and  west  winds,  and  it 
suddenly  turns  warm,  even  when  everybody  expects  it  is  going  to  be 
cold. 

Oan  we  now  determine  the  laws  and  causes  of  these  great  and  im- 
portant changes  that  determine  these  general  drifti  of  our  northern 
and  southern  air  currents,  so  as  to  predict  the  general  course  of  our 
winter  seasons!  If  we  can,  it  is  evidently  a  matter  of  great  practical 
moment  to  our  farmers  and  horticulturists — and  I  think  we  can. 

We  have  here  in  this  Mississippi  Valley  a  thousand  miles  square  or 
more  of  soil  of  a  very  similar  and  uniform  character.  It  becomes  so 
heated  by  our  hot  summer  suns  as  sometimes  to  absolutely  crack  down 
for  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth.  When  so  heated,  it  inevitably  oper- 
ates just  as  an  immense  hot  iron  would  do,  to  heat  all  the  air  over  it ; 
and  so  long  as  it  retains  that  heat,  it  insures  that  the  return  warm  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  south  should  be  over  us,  on  the  principle  above 
stated ;  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that  we  should  have  a  cold  winter. 
But  so  long  as  this  immense  mass  of  soil  continues  dry,  it  holds  its 
heat,  or  parts  with  it  only  slowly  and  with  great  reluctance,  because, 
when  dry,  it  is  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  heat,  but  once  thor- 
oughly wet  through,  it  becomes  a  good  conductor,  and  parts  with  its 
heat  and  its  power  of  keeping  the  air  warm  almost  at  once,  and  the 
cold  northern  currents,  with  their  cold  winter,  are  sure  to  set  in  over 
us,  while  the  genial  south  currents  seek  their  return  to  the  north  over 
some  more  feasible  and  genial  route,  by  the  same  inevitable  law  of  grav- 
ity that  air  enters  a  heated  room  by  the  colder  and  goes  out  by  the 
warmer  route.  All  this  would  happen  from  the  simple  force  of  gravity 
alone,  although  it  may  be  that  there  is  an  additional  direct  affinity  and 
attraction  between  the  warm  air  and  die  warm  lands,  just  as  there 
seems  to  be  between  moist  and  rain-bearing  air  and  storms,  or  moist  or 
shaded  lands.  Given  first,  then,  a  thousand  miles  square  of  mostly 
dry  lands  in  this  valley,  or  lands  not  yet  wet  through  by  the  fall 
rains,  and  a  cold  winter  is  clearly  impossible;  but  let  this  same  land 
once  be  drenched  with'  water,  and  therefore  part  with  its  heat,  and  a 
warm  winter  is  equally  impossible.  There  is  on'e  seeming  temporary 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  I  know  of  only  one :  sometimes,  as  has  hap- 
pened this  year,  the  northern  current,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
takes  a  sudden  dip  down  over  a  region  more  or  less  wide,  and  flares 
abroad  to  the  far  south,  whole  islands,  continents  or  promontories 
of  snow,  covering  wholly  in  the  warm  earth,  and  making  it,  for  the 
time  being,  wholly  ineflectual  in  warming  the  air  above  it,  simply 
because  the  snow  prevents  it ;  and  a  more  or  less  cold  snap  will  ensue. 


for  the  cold  nordiern  ourpents  wlU  always  roll  down  (OvoTeonfiikeDtirf 
enow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bat  the  reserved  heat  bmeath  wUi  im 
expend  its  force  on  this  alien  and  nnnataral  snow,  and  cold,  snow  tsd 
all  will  soon  be  gone,  imd  the  g^al  south  breeze  return  agsin.  Bat 
can  we  know  the  condition  of  this  wide  range  of  soil,  so  as  to  UAj 
base  our  predictions  upon  it,  in  the  &11  of  the  year  f  I  answer,  we  ca. 
Of  course,  the  actual  condition  of  any  single  town,  or  county,  or  era 
state,  can  decide  nothing,  among  causes  so  wide  reaching,  with  uj 
great  certainty.  Though  here,  again,  the  common  people-Oer 
mans,  English,  Irish  and  Indians— ^haye  given  us  their  symbolic  f^ 
true  and  useful  in  the  main,  though,  as  usual,  scouted  at  by  the  pUloio- 
phers,  falsely  so  called.  These  diverse  peoples,  who  watch  the  dJei 
and  the  facts,  and  not  the  theories  and  the  books,  all  say  that  vks 
the  beavars  build  their  dame  and  houses  high  it  is  a  sign  of  t  cold 
winter,  and  when  the  hu^  of  ths  nuts  and  the  com,  and  the  fetdien 
on  the  water  fowls,  etc.,  are  dense  and  thick,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  coldm- 
ter,  and  vioe  V0r$a. 

Kow,  when  do  these  phenomeua  occur,  and  what  ils  their  resl  camel 
Beavers,  of  course,  build  their  houaes  high  only  where  the  watw  s 
high  in  the  fall  in  the  rivers,  showing  that  the  whole  country  is  abesij 
covered  with  water  and  has  ptf*ted  with  its  reserved  heat,  01^  most  son 
do  so.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  our  soil,  when  dry,  is  one  of  tk 
most  sterile  of  all  soils,  so  hard  and  dry  and  compact  that  even  gna 
will  not  grow  on  it ;  but  when  wet  a»d  moisti  all  growths  are  cxott- 
sively  rapid  and  heavy.  They  know  equally  well  that  all  these  ho^ 
and  shacks  of  all  sorts  grow  naainly  in  the  last  part  of  the  yesr,  ui 
that  therefore  they  are  thick  and  heavy,  or  light  and  thin,  pceeiidj 
according  as  the  ground  is  eidier  wet  or  dry,  or  according  to  those  wm 
conditions  that  detennine  the  great  air  currents,  and  the  heat  or  ooU 
of  the  season  for  months  to  come.  E  v^erybody  knows  equally  well  ^ 
the  feathers  of  water  fowl  will  grow  thiek  and  close  when  they  eft 
everywhere  finds  pooh  and  ponds  of  water  to  splash  and  dabble  h, 
near  to  their  feeding  places,  and  that  they  will  grow  Uiin  and  I^ 
when  they  cannot  That  is  again  exactly  balancing  with  those  gM 
universal  causes  that  determine  the  seasons. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  the  Lord,  when  He  made  this  world,  «■- 
derstood  His  business,  and  k^iew  what  He  was  about,  and  everjwtai 
nicely  adapted  and  adjusted  one  thing  to  another  by  the  most  simpk 
and  still  by  the  most  inevitable  means!  He  did  not  blunder, after  1^ 
on  the  beavers  or  the  water  fowls,  nor  on  the  corn  riiucks,  nor  en  tk 
climates,  nor  on  anything  else;  and  the  same  resistless  foroea  thst  ii- 
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tore  a  hard  wintar,  soitably  proyide  for  and  insure  idl  ihings  needfol 
against  it 

To  be  sure,  the  Indian,  or  the  Englishman,  or  the  €lerman,  who 
should  reason  only  from  the  fowl  in  his  own  range  or  yard,  or  the 
shucks  in  his  own  field,  or  the  springs  and  streams. in  his  own  county, 
would  reason  from  a  basis  altogether  too  narrow,  and  be  as  likely  to 
miss  the  mark,  in  many  cases,. as  to  hit  it 

And  this  suggests  to  me  our  grest  and  urgent  need  of  two  special 
things— a  daily  or  weekly  report  of  the  gnage-hight  of  the  water  in 
all  our  large  rirers,  whidi  would  show  the  general  conditicm  of  the 
whole  country  as  regards  its  wetness  or  its  drought ;  a  daily  report  of 
the  advance  of  the  snow  line  along  our  northern  borders  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  imd  especially  of  the  width  and  reach  of  those  jutting  pro- 
montories of  snow,  like  the  last  great  storm^  thrown ,  down  over  areas 
more  or  less  wide,  by  the  apparent  dip  and  sadden  commingling  of  the 
great  air  currents  overhead.  The  cost  of  all  this  would  be  but  very 
little,  and,  if  wdl  done,  would  enable  us  to  so  far  forecast  the  coming 
season  as  to  lay  onr  plans  with  some  degree  of  intelligence,  and  save 
the  country  millions  of  money^  As  it  is  now,  millions  of  men  either 
rest  upon  their  oars  or  work  with  great  fear  and  hesitation  after  a  c^^ 
tain  season  of  the  year,  because  they  fear  every  day  that  all  their  plans 
are  liable  to  be  suddenly  interrupted  and  eat  short  Give  us  such 
items  as  the  above,  and  give  us  a  good  system  of  storm  signals,  already 
inaugurated  by  the  government,  for  each  county,  and  can  it  be  doubt- 
ful that  it  would  save  the  country  untold  millions  of  money,  and  of  lost 
time,  often  more  valuable  than  money  t  Even  with  such  meagre  re- 
ports as  now  get  into  the  papers,  an  intelligent  man  can,  greatly  to  his 
advantage,  forecast  the  general  dmraoter  of  ottr  coming  winters.  There 
really  is  no  more  mystery  about  it  than  th^re  is  about  the  wind  that 
comes  in  at  the  bottom  and  goes  out  at  the  top  of  the  door-orack ;  and 
this  whole  movement  of  the  general  drift  of  these  currents  depends  ex- 
actly and  inevitably  on  the  same  principle.  Set  a  cake  of  ice  or  snow 
over  the  top  door^crad^,  and  the  whole  motion  will  be  for  a  time  re- 
vM*sed.  A  very  simple  apparatus  would  show  this  whole  thing  to  the 
eye  of  the  learner. 

The  peculiar  function  of  our  thunder  stonns,  in  breaking  up  our  long 
droughts,  needs  some  particular  notice  here.  It  is  often  truly  remarked 
that  the  whole  tendency  of  these  greater  air  currents,  before  described, 
are  such,  in  our  climate,  that  when  it  begins  to  rain  it  can  never  stop, 
and  when  it  stops  raining  it  can  nev^  begin  again.  This  would  be 
literally  true,  were  it  not  for  the  swing  ot  the  sun  from  north  to  south 
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with  the  seasons,  bringing  us  under  continaally  new  conditions  sad 
for  the  action  of  onr  local  thunder  showers,  in  breaking  up  oor  long 
droughts.  When  once  this  spongy  soil  of  the  west,  with  its  nrid 
products  of  trees  and  herbage,  becomes  thoroughly  drenched  and  flood- 
ed with  water,  exhaling  by  myriads  of  hogsheads  every  hour  from  iti 
surfaces  of  leaves  and  plants,  as  well  as  intensely  evaporating  from 
every  foot  of  its  hot  and  spongy  surface,  the  lower  surface  winds,  wIhm 
office  it  is,  as  feeders,  to  lick  up  this  watery  vapor,  and  bear  it  upward 
to  the  bosom  of  those  great  storm-bearing  clouds,  that  perpetuailj  sail 
Over  our  heads  from  the  southwest,  the  surface  of  the  whole  coootrj 
then  becomes  almost  infinitely  more  productive  of  the  materials  form 
than  any  ocean  possibly  can  be,  and  what  is  spilled  down  on  us  at  one 
point,  one  hour,  is  soon  gathered  up  again,  and  spilled  down  at  some 
other  point,  the  next  It  seems  to  rain  so  easy,  that  it  can  almost  do 
it  without  clouds  of  any  sort ;  and  it  does  seem  as  though  it  never  oonld 
scop  raining.  But  as  the  sun  advances,  this  rain-belt  swings  on  to  the 
north  of  us ;  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  hot  suns,  and  the  dry 
south  and  west  surface  winds  lick  up  again  all  sorplns  moisture,  and 
bear  it  over  to  the  rain-belt  already  passed  to  the  north  of  us.  Aad 
now  the  reverse  condition  soon  ensues.  Nothing  is  left  on  the  hot^ 
dry  surface  out  of  which  rain  can  be  made.  The  heavens  and  the  eu^ 
seem  changed  to  iron  and  brass;  clouds,  of  threatening andporteotiott 
look,  in  the  great  southwest  currents,  are  soon  dissolved  into  thin  aad 
treacherous  air  again ;  it  tries  hard,  day  atlter  day,  but  it  really  seeiBf 
that  it  never  will,  or  can,  rain  again ;  and  so  far  as  these  great  upper 
southwestern  storm-clouds  are  concerned,  it  never  could  begin  agaio- 
But  right  here  the  entirely  new  system  of  our  local  northwest  thooder 
storms  set  in,  to  break  up  this  terrible  drought,  and  prepare  new  mate- 
rial for  again  feeding  those  greater  resources  of  rain  and  of  stofis. 
The  excessive  heat  and  drought  itself  seems  to  engender  these  locd 
thunder  storms ;  they  gather  here  and  there,  before  onr  very  ejes,  tk 
surface  winds  at  first  always  blowing  toward  their  centers  to  feed  tbes, 
and  finally,  whirling  them  off  with  terrific  force  and  grandenr,  to  tctir 
ter  their  accumulated  rain  over  acres,  or  townships,  or  whole  ooantkat 
here  and  there,  till  thus  the  whole  country  becomes  sufficientlj  wet  t9 
render  the  recurrence  of  the  great  southwest  stonns  possiUe  agaia. 
This  usually  comes  round  in  September,  if  not  before,  when  the  raia- 
belt  again  reaches  us  in  its  second  swing  toward  the  south  Kotfaiitf 
can  be  more  simple  in  fact,  or  more  sublime  and  beneficent  thaa  ^ 
perpetual  action  and  re-action,  this  everlasting  play  and  inte^pI<J^ 
these  two  great  complementary  systems  of  southwestern  and  nortb 
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em  storms  will  be  found  to  be,  when  once  even  tolerably  understood. 
I  say  tolerably,  for  so  many  and  varied  are  the  forces  of  electricity,  and 
heat  and  drought,  of  evaporation  and  condensation,  perpetually  in- 
volved, that  for  ages  to  come  we  can  hardly  hope  to  felly  comprehend 
their  movements,  only  in  the  barest  outline ;  the  more  minute  details 
will  perpetually,  for  the  present,  baffle  and  elude  us.  I  cannot  forbear 
remarking,  however,  that,  little  as  we  know  how  these  local  thunder 
storms  are  produced,  which  are  the  necessary  natural  instruments  of 
breaking  up  our  great  droughts,  all  that  we  do  either  kuow,  or  ration- 
ally surmise,  give^  us  strong  encouragement  to  make  trial  of  artificial 
means,  similar  to  those  I  have  suggested,  for  effecting  precisely  the 
same  result. 

We  come  now  to  notice  some  of  the  effects  produced  on  our  climate 
by  the  changes  in  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  itself,  such  as 
changes  in  the  average  hight  of  the  under-ground  water-line,  by  cul- 
ture, tramping,  herding,  drainage  or  otherwise,  from  the  planting  or 
extermination  of  forest  trees  and  wind-breaks ;  of  various  crops,  ex- 
haustive culture,  etc.,  etc.    In  every  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  rain  fall,  it  should  be  remembered  that  either  a  cubic  yard  of  air, 
or  of  vacuum,  at  50^  will  hold  one-half  a  cubic  inch  of  water;  at  75^ 
Fahrenheit,  a  whole  cubic  inch;  and  at  100^,  two  cubic  inches;  that  is, 
air,  at  100^  will  hold  four  times  as  much  water  as  air  at  50^;  and  air  at 
87^  is  reported  by  another  authority  to  hold  four  times  as  much  as  air 
at  82^;  so  that  when  either  of  these  two  lower  and  higher  temperatures 
of  air  are,  by  any  means,  commingled,  more  than  half  of  their  common 
stock  of  watery  vapor  is  precipitated  into  a  rain  fall.    Any  other  mode 
of  cooling  down  the  higher  temperatures  would  obviously  have  the 
same  effect,  whether  it  be  from  the  cool,  moist  earth  beneath,  or  from 
the  sudden  dip  down  or  wider  sweep  of  the  great  air  currents  above, 
or  from  the  simple  tidal  waves,  commotions  and  wakes  produced  by 
the  attraction  and  inter-action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  referred  to  under 
a  preceding  head.    One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  weighs  about 
thirty  grains,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  1,000  ounces,  or 
62^   pounds,  as  reported.    From  these  data  interesting  deductions 
might  be  made,  did  time  and  space  allow. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  a  new  and  unsettled  prairie  country,  the  whole 
anrface  of  the  earth  is  exceedingly  spongy  and  porous,  full  of  humus, 
and  everywhere  shaded,  and  roughened  and  clogged,  by  tufts  and  tus- 
aocka  of  both  fallen  and  growing  grass ;  so  that  all  water  that  falls 
firom  the  clouds,  is  everywhere  held  fast,  and  impeded,  and  dammed 
np  in  little  cups,  pools,  and  paddles,  in  its  attempts  to  run  from  the 
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floil  toward  the  risers  and  the  oeean  side.  The  water  is  thns  held  upon 
the  soil,  until  it  is  eitlier  evaporated  by  the  snn^  or  sinks  down  into  the 
earth  to  raise  its  springs  and  fonntatos,  and  the  sum  total  of  its  great 
general  underground  water  level.  Henoe  springs  and  streams  onoe 
ran  that  are  now  perfectly  dry,  and  wells  from  whidi  water  could  be 
dipped  from  the  top,  have  settled  their  water  level  some  ten  to  twenty 
feet,  and  cellars  once  annually  flooded  with  water  are  now  always  dry. 

For  when  the  herdsman  comes  with  his  herds,  these  rough  prairie 
surfaces  are  trodden  and  smoothed  down,  and  made  more  compact  and 
solid ;  the  plow  and  harrow  cuts  and  rakes  all  down  to  a  dead  level ; 
cities  are  built  and  roofed  and  paved ;  streets  are  opened  and  drained 
and  trodden ;  and  ditches,  furrows  and  drains,  both  above  and  under 
ground,  over  millions  of  acres,  in  all  possible  ways,  hurry  the  Mling 
waters  off  toward  the  sea,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  sink  quietly 
and  sullenly  into  the  earth  to  perpetually  raise  its  average  under  ground 
water-level. 

If  it  be  true  that  cold,  damp  soil  attracts  on  the  great  scale  the  cold 
and  dense  currents  of  air,  while  the  warm  and  dry  soil  attracts  the 
moist  currents,  the  general  effects  of  this  culture,  and  constant  sinking 
of  the  underground  water  line,  must  be  apparent,  as  well  in  respect  to 
the  changes  of  cold  and  heat,  rain  and  drouth,  as  in  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  growth  of  the  crops,  fit)m  what  has  already  been  said.  And 
the  real  effects,  this  generation  of  men  have  seen  with  their  own  eyea, 
all  over  this  great  valley.  They  need  therefore  no  further  description 
from  me. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  effects  of  forests  and  tree  culture  on 
climate;  and  with  this  general  survey  before  us,  we  are  somewhat 
prepared,  I  trust,  to  estimate  it  at  its  true  and  real  value,  with  no  un- 
due or  absurd  exaggeration  of  its  real  importance,  amid  causes  so  uni- 
versal, irresistible,  incessant,  far-reaching,  well-balanced,  and  etemaL 
It  is  of  vast  importance  to  us,  because,  like  the  drainage  and  culture^ 
the  explosions  amid  the  upper  strata  of  air,  by  means  of  balloons  and 
torpedos,  and  their  electric  connection  with  wires  to  the  railroads  of 
the  continents ;  or  like  the  reports  of  the  river  water-guage,  or  the 
northern  snow-line,  or  the  approach  of  the  southern  nmi-belt,  it  is  one 
of  the  few,  the  very  few  means,  of  practical  forecast,  or  of  guidance 
or  control,  that  we  seem  to  have  in  our  own  hands,  but  shall  hardly 
supersede  the  laws  of  gravity,  the  all-contrc^ng  power  of  the  great 
staring  sun,  the  forces  of  heat  and  cold,  and  electaicity  and  magnetism 
so  called,  or  the  consequent  sweeps  and  swings,  and  tides  and  whiris, 
of  the  great  circumambient  air  and  the  whirl  of  the  great  globe  itself 
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li^e  a  cannon  ball,  shot  through  infinite  space,  or  its  rotations,  and 
rocking,  and  strains,  and  agonisms  and  creakings ;  its  belchings,  and 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  as  it  submits  to  the  iron  grasp  of  these 
mighty  concurrent  forces,  thatr  evermore  handle  it  with  the  same  ease 
as  a  boy  spins  and  lashes  his  top  upon  the  marble  floor ;  or  if  you 
ever  become  able  to  dispense  with  any  one  or  all  of  these,  by  any  pro- 
cess of  culture  or  art,  I  would  like  to  call  in  and  hear  you  lecture  on 
climates. 

In  every  possible  economic  point  of  view,  however,  I  consider  it 
wholly  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  West  should  pay  too  much  or 
too  early  attention  to  tree  planting;  but  all  work  done  on  a  solid  and  real 
basis  of  sample  truth,  is  generally  quicker  and  better  done  than  work 
incited  by  extravagant  and  exaggerated  fancies.  Let  us  then  find,  if  we 
can,  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 

That  local  clouds  and  rains  tend  to  follow  streams  and  damp,  shaded 
timber-belts,  all  other  things  being  equal,  results  inevitably  from  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down ;  that  such  is  the  case  also  in  fact,  thousanda 
of  unsophisticated  observers  bear  witness,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
That  the  millions  of  pointed  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  do  in  fact  operate 
as  a  sort  of  electric  conductors,  performing  naturally  the  same  office  of 
changing  the  electric  relations  of  repellant  air-currents,  and  causing 
them  to  commingle,  and  give  up  their  latent  rain,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  I  propose  to  produce  the  same  effect,  by  a  conducting  wire  at- 
tached to  a  balloon,  or  otherwise  elevated,  there  can  be  scarce  a  doubt. 

That  such  trees  shade  the  earth  and  keep  the  underground  waterline 
in  summer  much  higher  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  swept  off;  that 
on  the  other  hand  they  arrest  the  sweep  of  the  cold  winds,  and  especi- 
ally if  evergreen,  blanket  over,  so  to  speak,  the  earth  in  winter,  and 
cause  it  to  radiate,  or  part  with  its  accumulated  summer  heat,  much  more 
slowly  than  the  naked  fieds  do,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all.  So  far, 
then,  the  effects  of  lorests  are  and  must  be  very  great  over  any  given  lo- 
cality. 

But  there  is  another  point,  not  so  commonly  considered.  I  refer  to 
the  vast  amount  of  water  that  a  forest  itself  daily  draws  up  and  pumps 
out,  or  throws  off  into  the  air.  According  to  Haler,  the  grape  vine 
throws  off  about  one-half  ounce  of  water  to  every  square  foot  of  surface, 
every  twenty-four  hours ;  the  apple  tree  and  the  suufiower  exhale  or 
throw  off  nearly  a  full  ounce,  in  the  same  time,  to  the  same  surface ;  and 
other  trees  and  plants  still  more  than  these.  It  is  also  estimated  that  a 
lai'ge  tree  contains  from  four  to  six  acres  of  natural  foliage,  while  a 
moderate  sized  tree  would  afiord  one  acre  of  foliage;  if,  then,  there  were 
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only  forty  such  trees  to  the  acre,  each  acre  would  pomp  up  into  the  ui, 
every  twenty-four  hours,  two  thousand  five  hundred  barrels  of  water 
of  fourty  gallons  each.     1  say  pump  up,  because  such  is  the  fact;  all 
this  immense  quantity  of  water  is  not  simply  evaporated  from  the  snr- 
face  by  the  power  of  heat,  but  it  is  actually  pumped  up,  from  the  depth  of 
the  earth  beneath,  by  the  force  of  those  myriads  of  little  vegetable 
cells,  of  which  all  trees  are  composed,  passing  from  cell  to  cell  by  a 
principle  called  endosmose  and  exdosmose  attraction,  not  wholly  onlike 
the  interaction  of  pump  valves,  only  vastly  more  simple,  carioofi  and 
effective,  and  when  each  drop  of  this  water  has  performed  its  office  of 
bearing  in  solution  its  portion  of  solid  matter  to  the  leaves  or  stems  d 
the  tree,  it  is  thrown  out  into  the  air,  as  of  no  more  use  to  that  pbot 
or  tree.    Is  it  possible  that  such  an  operation  should  go  on  incessantlj^ 
night  and  day,  over  large  areas  of  land,  without  furnishing  to  snrroaod- 
ing  fields  a  large  increase  of  those  material,  out  of  which  the  devs, 
the  rains  and  the  thunder  showers  are  made?    We  well  know  that  it 
is  not     It  is  true  that  other  vegetable  products  proportionally  exhik 
water  in  the  same  way  ;  but  that  from  a  grass  or  grain  field  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  active  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  season;  thst 
from  a  com  field  is  much  larger,  and  more  continuous;  henceaooni 
field  is  well  nigh  able,  if  kept  in  vigorous  growth,  so  to  speak,  to  pomp 
its  own  water ;  to  throw  up  enough  by  day  to  make  is  own  dew  by 
night,  if  the  lazy  plowman  will  but  keep  his  plows  running,  so  that  the 
loose  soil  can  drink  up  again  what  actually  falls  down  upon  it   Bot 
none  of  these  compare,  in  the  amount  of  their  exhaled  water,  with  i 
forest  or  a  timber-belt,  nor  in  the  depth  below  the  earth,  from  whid 
they  are  able  to  draw  up  their  watery  supplies. 

With  such  plain  facts  as  these  before  us,  how  can  we  well  over-esti- 
mate the  beneficent  effects  of  forests,  groves  and  timber- belts,  in  inode> 
rating  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fioods  and  droughts,  aside 
from  all  their  profit,  and  beauty  and  comfort,  to  man  and  beast,  wher- 
ever they  are  judiciously  applied  ?  I  am  most  profoundly  conviacei 
that  it  is  possible  to  double  the  real  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in  Illi- 
nois, within  twenty  years,  by  a  judicious  and  universal  system  of  tree 
planting  alone. 

1  have  thus,  my  friends,  given  you  as  best  I  could  a  sort  of  a  naked 
and  bare-boned  skeleton  view  of  this  beautifully  sublime  and  sublimely 
beautiful  subject  of  climatology. 

Whatever  young  man  of  yon  ever  arrives  at  even  a  tolerable  unda' 
standing  of  this  one  simple  science  of  the  agriculturist — only  thisoR 
among  the  multitude,  so  nearly  and  intimately  connected  with  ^ 
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most  beantifnl  and  interesting  of  all  professions,  and  of  all  arts — will  de» 
rive  therefrom  more  solid  and  ennobling  knowledge,  more  tme  cnltnre, 
more  real  discipline  of  the  highest  and  best  powers  of  the  human  mind ; 
more  tme  power  of  practical  analysis  and  reason ;  more  that  in  all 
regards,  elevates,  and  blesses,  and  adorns,  and  inspires  human  souls 
and  human  beings,  than  all  the  old  Greeks  and  Latins  ever  knew,  or 
the  joint  knowledge  of  all  their  peculiar  literatures  can  ever  afford. 
Still,  I  would  by  no  means  depreciate  or  interdict  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, wherever  those  studies  are  either  apposite  or  appropriate.  But  I 
would  say  to  all  their  devotees,  as  the  Saviour  of  men  said  to  the  Jew- 
ish conservatives  of  old,  '^  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  but  not 
have  left  the  other  undone." 


LECTURE  ON  INSECTS. 

BT  WILLIAM  LE  BARON,  M.  D.,  STATB  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

Insects  constitute  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  third  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  animal  kingdom,  designated  by  the  name  Articulata. 
They  are  so  called  because  their  bodies  and  limbs  are  divided  in  to  many 
segments,  united  by  a  corresponding  number  of  joints  or  articulations* 

Two  of  the  other  great  divisions,  the  Mollusca  and  the  Badiata,  of 
which  the  oyster  and  the  star  fish  may  be  taken  as  respective  exam* 
pies,  are  sofk-bodied  animals  which  are  usually  enclosed  in  a  shell,  and 
which  exhibit  scarcely  any  trace  of  proper  articulations. 

The  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  or  the  Yertebrata  have 
parts,  it  is  true,  to  which  the  segments  of  the  Articulata  are,  for  the 
most  part,  analogous,  but  they  are  less  distinct  and  less  visible  exter- 
nally, so  that  the  term  Articulata  happily  expresses  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  this  class  of  animals. 

The  name  insect,  derived  from  two  Latin  words  meaning  cut  in  two, 
is  founded  upon  the  same  peculiarity ;  and  entomay  the  Greek  word  for 
insect,  fiom  which  our  word  entomology  is  derived,  means  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

Let  us  see  for  a  moment  how  extensively  this  idea  of  segmentation 
is  carried  out 
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In  the  first  place,  the  body  of  an  insect  presents  three  principal  divi- 
sions, nsuallj  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  incisions.  Thej  are 
called  the  Head,  the  Thorax,  and  the  A^bdomen.  The  head  isattadied 
to  the  thorax  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  the  abdomen  is  often  joined  to  the 
thorax  by  a  narrow  footstalk  called  the  peduncle.  This  peduncle  is 
sometimes  so  short  that  it  is  not  externally  visible,  and  in  some  whok 
orders  of  inse^its  the  abdomen  is  joined  to  the  thorax  by  the  greater 
part  of  its  breadth,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  sessile. 

If  we  examine  the  thorax  critically,  we  find  that  it  is  composed  of 
three  parts  closely  consolidated,  but  usaally  distinguishable  bj  super 
ficial  or  slightly  incised  lines.  These  parts  are  called  the  prothorax, 
the  mesothorax  and  the  metathorax.  Each  of  these  three  segments  is 
furnished  on  the  underside  with  a  pair  of  legs,  so  that  all  insects  are 
hexapods,  or  six  legged  animals.  Those  creatures,  therefore,  whid 
have  more  than  six  legs,  like  the  spiders  which  have  eight,  or  the  milli- 
pedes, which  sometimes  have  more  than  a  hundred,  though  they  an 
generally  called  insects,  are  not  regarded  as  strictly  belonging  to  ^ 
class.  To  the  thorax  also  are  attached  the  wings  or  organs  of  flight 
the  front  pair  being  attached  to  the  mesothorax,  and  the  hind  pui) 
when  they  exist,  to  the  metatliorax. 

The  abdomen  consists  of  a  number  of  segments  in  the  formof  rinfs, 
more  or  less  movable  on  each  other,  each  ring  usually  overlapping  a 
little  that  which  is  next  behind  it.  The  number  of  abdominal  stg- 
nients  varies  somewhat  in  different  families  of  insects.  In  the  lam  or 
caterpillar  state,  in  which  the  annulose  structure  is  more  simple,  the 
body  is  divided  into  12  rings,  besides  the  head.  As  the  thorax  in  the 
winged  or  perfect  insects,  exhibits  three  segments,  it  follows  that  ia 
order  to  make  up  the  number  12,  the  normal  number  of  abdomiiul 
rings  must  be  supposed  to  be  nine ;  and  in  the  male  earwigs  (  Forficn- 
lidsB )  this  number  is  actually  found  to  exist,  though  the  u£ual  num\)cr 
is  not  over  six  or  seven.  The  numberof  joints  in  the  antennae  or  horos 
of  insects  is  very  variable.  In  the  large  order  of  Coleoptera  or  beetlesj 
the  number  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  eleven  ;  and  this  may  be  taken 
as  not  far  from  the  average  number  in  the  class  of  insects — some  ordss 
as  the  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Hymenoptera,  having  more  than  eleven,  whereas  the  Hemiptera,  Ho- 
moptera,  a  part  of  the  Hymenoptera,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive order  of  Diptera,  have  less  than  eleven.  The  months  of  ifi 
sects,  as  a  general  rule,  are  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  lip,  mpii 
of  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  two  pairs  of  palpi  or  feelers,  trhich  c 
short  articulated  appendages,   consisting  usually  of  three  and  6c 
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joints  respectively,  or  14  joints  in  all  four  of  them.  The  legs  of  in- 
sects, withont  including  the  generally  immovable  hip  joint,  are 
composed  of  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  tarsus  or  foot,  which  is  usually 
6-jointed,  making  seven  pieces  in  each  leg,  or  42  in  all  the  legs  com- 
bined. 

In  counting  up  the  number  of  distinct  pieces  of  which  an  insect  is 
composed,  therefore,  we  may  reckon  13  segments  for  the  head 
and  body,  22  for  the  antennse,  parts  of  the  mouth,  20 ;  wings,  4, 
and  legs  42 ;  making  in  all  101  joints  or  pieces ;  and  in  the  insects 
with  many-jointed  antennae,  this  number  would,  of  course,  be  consid- 
erably increased.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  an 
insect  is  composed  of  about  one  hundred  distinct  pieces  or  segments — 
connected  together  by  movable  joints. 

I  have  run  through  this  calculation  to  show  the  remarkable  appro- 
priateness of  the  term  Articulata,  meaning  many-jointed,  for  the  ani- 
mals of  this  class ;  but  I  should  not  have  taken  up  so  much  time  for 
this  purpose,  had  it  not  given  me  an  opportunity,  at  the  same  time,  to 
give  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  component  parts  and  external  organs  of 
insects. 

Of  the  number  of  actually  existing  species  of  insects  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  an  accurate  estimate,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  form 
an  adequate  conception. 

In  1854  Lacordaire  estimated  the  number  of  species  of  Ooleoptera,  or 
beetles  alone,  to  be  80,000  actually  known  to  exist,  and  it  would  be 
safe  at  the  present  day  to  put  the  number  at  100,000 ;  and  this  is  only 
one  of  eight  orders ;  three  others,  of  which  the  Hymenoptera,  or  wasp- 
like order,  the  Lepidoptera,  or  butterfly  and  moth  order,  and  the  Dip- 
tera,  or  two- winged  order,  are  not  much  inferior  in  number  of  species 
to  the  beetles.  The  number  of  species  of  insects  actually  known,  or 
reasonably  supposed  to  exist,  cannot,  therefore,  fall  short  of  600,000, 
or  half  a  million.  The  number  of  species  already  found  in  the  United 
States  is  upwards  of  30,000. 

Now,  in  contemplating  such  a  vast  variety  of  insect  forms,  we  should 
become  absolutely  bewildered,  if  it  were  not  for  the  incalculable  aid 
we  derive  by  applying  to  them  the  well-known  and  established  prin- 
ciples of  classification. 

It  is  found  that  this  almost  countless  host  of  insects  can  all  be  re- 
duced into  seven  or  eight  large  groups  designated  by  the  name  of  or- 
ders. Where  these  orders  approach  or  run  into  each  other,  certain 
intermediate  or  osculant  forms  are  found  to  exist  which  can  sometimes 
be  classed  with  one  of  the  adjacent  orders  about  as  well  as  the  other. 
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and  in  other  cases  we  cannot  very  satisfactorily  include  them  in  either. 
This  has  led  some  classifiers  to  elevate  these  intermediate  groups  to 
the  rank  of  orders.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether  either  scien- 
tific or  practical  entomology  has  gained  by  this  step.  The  English 
entomologists  have  generally  adopted  this  more  nnmeroas  subdivision. 

Mr.  Stevens,  in  his  catalogue  of  British  insects,  divides  them  into 
fourteen  orders,  and  Mr.  Westwood,  in  his  modem  classification  of 
insects,  admits  thirteen.  Linnseus,  the  great  founder  of  classification 
and  nomenclature,  included  all  winged  insects  in  six  orders  but  he,  of 
course,  had  much  fewer  species  to  deal  with  than  we  now  have. 

The  great  French  author,  P.  H.  Latralle,  who  has  been  styled  the 
prince  of  modem  entomologists,  preferred  the  more  simple  and  com- 
prehensive classification,  and  admitted  but  eight  orders  in  the  class  of 
insects,  and  my  personal  friend  and  preceptor  in  entomology,  Dr.  Thad- 
deus  Wm.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who  was  certainly 
second  to  no  entomologist  that  America  has  produced,  in  his  well- 
known  treatise  on  noxious  insects,  composes  them  all  in  seven  orders, 
excluding  the  Neuroptera  from  the  list  of  orders  containing  noxious 
species. 

The  great  advantages  derived  from  classification  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  all  natural  objects  constituting  a  natural  division,  whether 
it  be  a  class,  an  order,  a  family,  or  a  genus,  have  certain  characters  in 
common,  so  that  if  we  know  the  characters  of  one  of  its  constituent 
species  we  know  to  a  certain  extent  the  characters  of  all. 

If  you  show  to  an  experienced  entomologist,  for  example,  an  insect 
which  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  before,  he  will,  in  most  instances,  tell 
you,  at  a  glance,  a  great  part  of  its  history. 

We  cannot  therefore  familiarize  ourselves  too  much  with  the  charac- 
ters of  natural  groups,  beginning  with  the  few  primary  divisions,  and 
descending,  as  we  may  have  time  and  opportunity,  to  those  of  inferior 
rank. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  all  the  countless  hosts  of  insects,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  which  people  the  earth,  the  air,  and 
the  water,  can  be  arranged  under  seven  great  divisions,  which  are  dee- 
ignated  by  the  name  of  orders.  These  orders  are  as  follows :  The 
Coleoptera,  or  beetles ;  the  Orthoptera,  composed  chiefly  of  the  grass- 
hoppers ;  the  Hemiptera,  or  bugs,  properly  so-called;  the  Neuroptera, 
including  the  dragon-flies  and  the  Ephemerse,  or  May-flies ,  the  Hy- 
menoptera,  or  wasps  and  bees;  the  Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies  and 
moths ;  and  the  Dlptera,  or  two-winged  flies. 
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I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  meaning  and  extent, 
and  force  of  these  few  great  primary  divisions  of  insects.  And  I  beg 
yon,  my  friends,  to  divest  your  minds  of  the  idea  that,  in  so  doing,  I 
am  dealing  in  technicalities,  or  scientific  abstractions.  Far  from  it. 
These  orders  are,  to  entomology,  what  the  continents  are  to  the  geo- 
grapher, or  the  four  cardinal  rules  of  arithmetic  are  to  the  mathema- 
tician. 

They  are  seven  arches  on  which  rests  a  stupendous  superstructure. 
They  embrace  the  seven  primary  ideas  or  principles  which  enable  us 
to  take  the  world  of  insects,  as  it  were,  in  our  grasp,  and  bring  within 
the  scope  of  our  comprehension  half  a  million  of  diverse  forms. 

They  are  the  keys  to  the  seven  incloures  in  which  wo  may  suppose 
all  insects,  whether  noxious  or  otherwise,  to  be  contained,  and  which 
we  must  possess  ourselves  of  if  we  would  become  acquainted  with 
their  appearance,  their  characters  or  their  habits. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  of  the  orders  of  insects  (Oole- 
optera,  Lepidoptera,  etc.,)  all  have  the  termination  ptera.  This  is  the 
plural  of  the  Greek  word  ircepov^  meanir  g  a  wing.  The  primary  divi- 
sions of  insects,  therefore,  are  founded  upon  the  diversities  in  their 
wings ;  and  the  wings  of  insects  being  their  largest  and  most  conspic- 
uous organs,  we  are  able  to  apply  the  principle  of  classification  thus 
happily  selected,  at  a  glance,  and  without  any  minute  and  laborious 
examination.  This  mode  of  classifying  insects  was  suggested  and 
commenced  by  Aristotle,  and  almost  perfected  by  Linnseus. 

J.  0.  Fabricus,  a  learned  German  entomologist,  subsequently  di- 
vided winged  insects  into  eight  primary  groups,  founded  upon  difier 
ences  in  the  parts  of  the  mouth,  arguing  that  the  organs  used  in  seiz- 
ing and  masticating  food,  are  of  more  importance  in  the  animal  economy 
than  the  organs  of  locomotion.  However  philosophical  this  view 
might,  at  first  sight,  appear,  it  was  found  not  to  lead  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults. In  other  words  it  was  a  step  backwards  in  the  history  of  ento- 
mology. This  system  has,  long  since,  been  abandoned,  all  modem 
authors  having  adopted  the  simpler  and  clearer  classification  of  the 
great  masters.  The  term  Coleopttra  is  compounded  from  two  Greek 
words  xoXeot;  a  sheath  or  case,  and  irctpa  wings.  It  embraces  the  great 
order  of  beetles,  which  are  distinguished  from  other  insects  by  having 
their  wings  inclosed  and  protected  under  horny  sheaths  or  wing-cases, 
designated  in  scientific  language  by  the  word  dytra.  Most  insects 
have  four  membranous  wings.  The  beetles  have  but  two.  The  elytra 
represent  and  take  the  place  of  the  anterior  pair.  They  are  not  used 
in  flight,  but  are  held  erect  and  motionless  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
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motion  of  the  true  wings.  The  wings  are  much  larger  than  theeljtn, 
and  in  order  to  be  covered  bj  them  require  to  be  folded  two  ways,  that 
is  both  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  beetles  are,  as  might  be  ^ 
supposed,  comparatively  poor  flyers.  Some  of  them  have  no  wings 
under  their  cases.  Many  which  have  wings  seldom  or  never  use  them ; 
and  many  others,  like  the  curculios  and  the  leaf-beetles,  or  Ghiyeome- 
lidsB,  when  alarmed  do  not  attempt  to  escape  by  flying,  nor  by  running, 
but  by  contracting  their  legs  and  wings  close  to  their  bodies  and  drop- 
ping to  the  ground,  usually  amongst  dead  leaves  or  grass,  where  it  is 
often  impossible  to  find  them.  It  was  to  take  advantage  of  this  singolir 
habit  that  the  contrivance  known  as  Curculio-catcher  was  constructed. 

The  Coleoptera  are  the  most  numerous,  the  most  diversified,  and 
the  most  generally  collected  and  studied  of  all  the  orders  of  inseda. 
They  are  tfie  most  easily  captured,  and  preserved,  of  all  insects,  and 
therefore  always  constitute  a  lai'ge  proportion  of  every  general  colle^ 
tion  or  catalogue.  From  this  it  undoubtedly  follows  that  their  nume^ 
ical  importance,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  large  orders,  sodi 
as  the  Hymenoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  is  considerably  over-rated. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  to  take  the  prece- 
dence in  this  respect. 

It  is  also  the  most  numerous  and  diversified  in  noxious  specie^  so 
other  order  approaching  it  in  this  respect,  except  the  Lepidopten^ 
It  contains  the  extensive  and  destructive  family  of  Curculionide  or 
snout-beetles,  the  Chrysomelidae,  or  leaf  beetles,  he  Melolonthida,  <ff 
leafchafi'ers,  the  Gantharides,  or  blister-beetles,  and  all  the  exten^n 
tribes  of  wood  borers,  except  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  larv»of 
the  Lepidoptera. 

The  second  order  of  insects  is  the  Orthoptera.  This  name  is  tla> 
composed  of  two  Greek  words  opdo<;  (straight)  and  r^rtpa  (wings).  Thej 
are  so  called  because  the  inferior  or  true  wings  are  folded  ouly  Iwigti- 
wise,  like  a  fan.  It  includes  the  grasshoppers,  crickets,  cockroadw*. 
■and  a  few  other  families.  These  insects  also  have  the  wings  co^crec 
by  a  case,  analogus  to  the  elytrum  of  the  Coleoptera,  but  it  is  dife- 
ent  in  form  and  consistency,  being  longer,  straighter  and  more  flexiUei 
resembling  in  texture,  parchment  more  than  horn.  The  wing-coven 
of  the  Orthoptera  are  called  tegmina^  to  distinguish  them  from  dif 
elytra  of  the  Coleoptera ;  unlike  the  elytra,  they  are,  by  some  species  i- 
least,  used  in  flight.  Under  these  tegmina  the  wings,  as  I  have  8aid,*&r? 
folded  straight  or  lengthwise,  whilst  under  the  shorter  cases  of  \h*. 
Coleoptera  they  require  to  be  folded  also  crosswise.  In  thisoonnecdcc 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  of  my  own  earlj  stui- 
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iee  in  entomology,  as  furnishing  a  pretty  good  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  often  beset  the  path  of  the  juvenile  student.  When,  as- 
*'a  boy,  I  began  to  be  interested  in  the  study  of  insects,  some  40  years 
ago,  nothing  had  been  published  upon  this  subject  in  this  country} 
e]ccept  some  of  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Say,  scattered  in  several  period- 
icals, and  some  of  the  earlier  writings  of  Dr.  Harris,  and  a  few  others. 
No  elementary  work  had  been  attempted  here,  and  the  only  work  im- 
ported from  Europe  was  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Kirby  <fe 
Spence's  Introduction,  in  four  octavo  volumes,  a  work  of  great  value 
but  still  greater  rarity,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  my  pecuniary  means.  We  had  in  our  home  library,  how- 
ever, that  vast  compendium  of  knowledge,  and  father  of  dictionaries^ 
known  as  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  in  about  forty  large  quarto  volumes,  which 
some  of  my  hearers  may  possibly  be  old  enough  to  have  seen.  In  this 
work  was  an  article  of  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  insects, 
defining  the  orders  and  some  of  the  leading  genera  under  each.  With 
this  cumbersome  and  imperfect  guide,  I  launched  out  upon  the  bound- 
less ocean  of  entomoloizy.  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  scientifi- 
cally as  a  babe  unborn,  and  did  not  know  one  order  from  another.  One 
of  the  first  insects  which  I  captured  and  attempted  to  analyze,  was  a 
pretty  copper- colored  beetle,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  which  I 
have  since  learned  to  be  the  Dicerca  Divaricata,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Buprestidss ;  the  same  family  which  contains  the  flat  headed  borer  of 
the  apple  tree,  and  the  larva  of  this  species  is  injurious  in  the  same 
way  to  the  cherry  and  the  peach  tree.  My  first  object  was  to  deter- 
mine to  what  order  my  specimen  belonged.  So  opening  my  big  com- 
pendium, I  found  that  the  order  Coleoptera  contained  all  those  insects 
which  have  their  wings  folded  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise  under 
their  cases,  and  the  Orthoptera  embraced  those  which  have  their  wings 
folded  only  lengthwise  under  their  cases.  Upon  raising  the  wing 
covers  of  my  specimen  and  examining  the  wings,  I  found  them  to  be 
folded  lengthwise  only.  It  must  therefore  belong  to  the  order  of 
Orthoptera.  The  next  thing  was  to  find  to  what  genus  it  belonged. 
But  after  trying  it  in  all  manner  of  ways,  I  could  not  make  it  fit  any 
of  the  described  genera.  After  puzzling  over  it  till  I  was  tired,  I 
threw  it  aside  in  despair — or  in  disgust,  I  cannot  tell  now  which. 
Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  came  to  know  more  about  insects,  I 
learned  that  this  family  of  Baprestidse  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
order  of  Coleoptera  which  has  the  wings  folded  straight  like  the  Or- 
thoptera.  I  had  at  the  very  outset  run  against  one  of  those  exceptional 
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cases  with  which  natxire  seems  to  delight  to  qualify  her  generalizationB, 
lest,  perhaps,  we  should  fathom  her  secrets  too  easily. 

I  pass  on  to  the  third  great  division  of  insects,  the  Hemiptera.  This  tenn 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  rjfuduj  half  and  irrpeay  wings.  ITiey  are 
the  haJf-winged  or  more  properly  the  half-and-half  winged  insects,  be- 
cause the  basal  half  of  their  wing-cases  is  thick  like  parchment,  and 
the  terminal  half,  thin  and  membranons.  This  is  the  order  of  buji, 
strictly  so  called.  They  do  not  have  gnawing  teeth  like  the  two  forma 
orders,  but  a  kind  of  beak  or  sucker  through  which  they  imbibe  liquid 
nutriment.  It  includes  the  brown  squash-bug,  the  chinch-bug,  and 
the  bed-bug.  Most  of  the  insects  of  this  order  have  a  fetid  odor, 
similar  to  that  of  the  three  species  which  I  have  just  mentioned.  This 
order  contains  but  few  noxious  species,  but  most  of  these  are  of  a  very 
serious  character.  It  is  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  sections,  in 
one  of  which  the  wing-cases  do  not  present  the  contrasted  characta 
above  described.  Most  modem  authors  consider  this  section  endded 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
Homoptera,  meaning  wings  of  the  same  consistency  throughout  This 
section  contains  the  Aphides  and  the  Bark  lice. 

The  next  order  is  that  of  the  Keuroptera,  a  term  compounded  of 
ysopovj  a  nerve  or  iineiOj  and  Trrepa^  wingSy  so  called  because  the  four 
wings  are  composed  of  a  thin  membrane  spread  over  a  complicated 
network  of  nerves  or  veins,  a  structure  with  which  you  are  all  familiar 
in  the  wings  of  the  dragon  flies  or  devil's  needles,  which  constitute  a 
leading  family  in  the  order.  This  is  the  great  aquatic  order  of  insecta, 
and  is  considered  as  holding  the  same  place  in  the  circle  of  insects  that 
fishes  hold  in  the  circle  of  the  vertebrata,  and  that  ducks  and  geeee 
hold  in  the  circle  of  birds.  It  is  not,  however,  exclusively  aquatic,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  families  which  compose  it  are  aquatic  in  their 
larva  state,  and  the  perfect  insects  are  usually  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ponds  and  water  courses.  This  order  is  remarkable  for  not 
containing  a  single  species  injurious  to  the  farmer  or  hortieulturiat. 
Most  of  the  species  are  carnivorous,  and  some  of  them  are  useful  by 
aiding  us  in  keeping  noxious  insects  in  check.  The  dragon  iies  are 
the  hawks  of  the  insect  tribes,  and  prey  largely  upon  other  insects. 
The  order  also  contains  the  famous  little  lace-winged  flies,  which  are 
one  of  our  most  efficient  aids  in  the  destruction  of  the  Aphides  or 
plant-lice. 

The  fitlh  order  of  insects  in  this  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  Hynaen- 
optera,  a  word  derived  from  humen  a  membrane,  and  ptera  wings,  and 
so  called  because  the  wings  are  composed  *of  a  thin  transparent  mem- 
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brace  or  skin,  without  cases,  and  with  comparatiyelj  few  veins.  This 
is  the  order  of  the  wasps  and  bees,  or  rather  of  wasp-like  and  bee-like 
insects. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  exdnsive  orders,  being  nsnallj  ranked  in  this 
respect  next  to  the  Coleopt^a.  It  holds  a  very  pecaliar  relation  to 
human  interests.  It  contains  a  few  noxioas  species,  mostly  confined  to 
one  family,  that  of  the  saw-flies.  This  family  contains  the  rosendlug, 
the  pear-slug,  and  the  destmctiye  saw-flies  of  the  currant  bush,  the 
elm,  and  the  pine. 

But  the  great  importance  of  the  Hymenopterous  order  lies  in  the 
tact  that  it  contains  the  great  majority  of  those  small  but  numberless 
parasitic  insects,  which  perform  so  important  a  part  in  maintaining  the 
balance  between  the  world  of  insects  and  that  of  plants,  and  which, 
more  than  all  other  agencies  combined,  serve  to  check  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  noxious  insects. 

There  is  but  one  family  of  insects,  outride  of  the  order  of  Hymeno- 
ptera,  that  contains  any  considersble  number  of  parasitic  species,*  and 
that  is  the  family  of  the  TachinidsB  in  the  order  of  Diptera.    With 
the  exception  of  this  one  family,  nearly  all  the  hosts  of  parasitic  in- 
sects belong  to  three  families  of  the  Hymenoptera,  namely,  the  Ichneu- 
mon flies,  the  Ohalcis  flies,  and  the  Proctotrupidee.      Of  these  the 
Ichneumon  flies  are  the  largest,  but  they  probably  do  not  average  more 
than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  species  of  the  other  two 
faoiilies  do  not  average  one-tenth  of  an  inch.    Of  the  numbers  of  these 
insects  we  can  form  no  conception.    In  the  British  Islands  alone, 
where  much  attention  has  been  given  to  these  minute  insects  by  ento- 
mologists, 265  genera  have  been,  recognized  and  described.    Some  of 
these  genera  contain  upward  of  a  hundred  distinct  species,  and  the 
nomber  of  individuals  appertaining  to  many  of  these  species  could  only 
be   enumerated  by  hundreds  of  millions.    These  innumerable  and 
almost  infinitessimal  insects  p^orm  an  all-important  and  indeed  in- 
dispensable part  in  the  economy  of  nature.    To  their  instrumentality  it 
ie  now  well  known  we  owe  our  deliverance  from  some  of  the  most 
destructive  insects.    It  is  moreover  an  interesting  thought  that  these 
minute  creatures  ply  their  busy  avocations  wholly  irrespective  of  our 
co-operation  and  in  spite  of  our  opposition.    Man,  by  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  the  insectivorous  birds,  can  temporarily  disturb  the  har. 
xnony  of  nature,  can  create  a  slight  eddy  or  backwater,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  onward  flow  of  a  beneficent  providence,  and  might,  indeed,  in  his 

*  The  Dipterous  families  of  Conopsidae  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  MjdasidsB,  and  probably 
itU  the  species  of  the  anomalous  order  of  Strepsiptera,  are  parasitic. 
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ignorance  or  his  p^^ersitj,  inflict  irremediAble  injury  npon  tuB  own 
interests,  were  he  not  saved,  in  spite  of  hiniself,  by  the  all-perradii^ 
and  nncontroUable  instrumentality  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptenu 

The  Hymenopterous  order  is  also  reniarkable  for  the  social  halnts 
and  wonderftil  instincts  of  some  of  its  species,  which  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  well  known  histories  of  the  ants  and  the  bees. 

The  next  order  of  insects  which  we  are  to  consider  is  that  of  the 
Lepidoptera.  This  term  is  derived  from  ofjajpAseale^  and  vrepa  unng$. 
These  insects  are  so  called  because  their  wings  are  covered  and  onift- 
mented  with  minute  scales,  overlapping  each  other  like  shingles,  ap- 
pearing to  the  naked  eye  like  the  finest  dust,  but  giving  to  the  wiagt 
a  peculiarly  soft  and  beautiful  surface. 

This  is  the  order  of  the  butterflies  and  moths.  It  is  an  order  of 
great  extent,  being  about  equal  in  the  number  of  genera  and  species  to 
the  Hymenoptera,  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  at* 
tractiveness  of  the  winged  insects,  and  the  voracity  and  destructiveneis 
of  their  larvea,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  caterpillars.  Theso, 
with  one  or  two  rare  and  abnormal  exceptions,  are  all  vegetable  feeders, 
subsisting  mostly  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  also  in  some  instanees 
upon  the  fruit.  It  contains  the  tent-caterpillar,  the  army-worm,  the 
codling  moth,  the  canker-worm,  the  clotbes-moth,  and  many  other  de* 
structive  species  too  numerous  to  mention.  Next  to  the  Coleaptera  it 
contains  by  far  the  most  destructive  species,  both  to  the  products  of  the 
farmer  and  the  horticulturist,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it  does  not 
even  exceed  that  order. 

The  seventh  and  last  order  of  insects,  in  this  enumeration,  is  that  of 
the  Diptera,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  die,  daMe^  or  of  iv>opar% 
|ind  irrt/oa,  wvngs^  so  called  because  these  are  the  only  insects,  with  a 
few  anomalous  exceptions,  (Coocidse  and  a  part  of  the  Ephemeridn) 
which  have  but  two  wings.  All  other  insects  have  either  four  wings, 
or  two  wings  and  two  cases,  which  represent  the  other  pair.  This 
order  .contains  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  the  horse-flies,  the  bothies, 
^nd  the  hou3e-flies,  and  though  it  is  inferior  to  some  of  the  other 
orders  in  the  pumber  of  its  families  and  genera,  it  is  by  no  xneana  eer- 
tain  that  it  does  not  surpass  them  all  in  the  number  of  its  individnala. 
It  contains  comparatively  few  species  injurious  to  the  agriculturiat,  bot 
a  portion  of  these  ^  of  the  most  destructive  character,  the  moat  n^ 
torious  of  which  a^e  the  Hessian-fly  and  the  whea^midge•  It  ala* 
contains,  as  we  have  ;before  stated,  the  extensive  &mily  of  the  parasitit 
Tachinidsa. 
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Having  taken  this  general  sorvey  of  the  leading  diviBians  or  orders 
of  insects,  let  ns  look  at  them  a  few  moments  collectively,  and  see  if 
we  can  arrive  at  any  farther  generalizations  which  will  be  interesting 
or  useful. 

We  may  classify  insects,  like  other  natural  objects,  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  observe  them.  Thus  we 
might  divide  insects,  as  we  do  birds,  into  land  insects  and  water  insects, 
and  we  might  subdivide  the  former  into  those  which  live  in  or  upon  the 
ground,  those  which  burrow  into  trees,  and  those  which  spend  much  of 
the  time  on  the  wing.  Or  we  might  divide  them  as  we  do  quadrupeds, 
into  the  carnivorous  and  the  herbivorous  kinds.  Or,  again  we  might 
make  their  metamorphoses  the  leading  principle,  and  divide  insects 
into  those  which  retain  essentially  the  same  form  and  are  active  in  all 
their  stages,  and  those  which  become  inactive  in  the  pupa  state,  and 
undergo  a  more  complete  transformation.  And  every  such  classifica- 
tion would  have  a  certain  advantage  over  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  present  certain  important  characters  in  a  strongly  contrasted 
light.  But  they  are  not  always  practicable  nor  philosophical,  because 
they  group  animals  together  which,  though  they  agree  in  one  impor- 
tant respect,  differ  too  much  from  each  other  in  other  important  char- 
acters. 

There  is  another  division  of  insects,  however,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  which  is  so  interesting  and  of  so  much  practical  im- 
portance that  it  has  been  actually  adopted  and  put  in  practice  by  some 
entomologists  of  acknowledged  rank,  though  not  by  all.    This  is  the 
division  into  the  mandibulate  and  the  haustellate  insects.    By  mandi- 
bulate  is  meant  those  insects  which  have  mandibles,  or  teeth  for  gnaw- 
In^.     They  are  sometimes  designated  as  the  biting  insects.    By  haus- 
,  tellate  insects  are  understood  those  which  have  a  proboscis  or  sucker, 
through  which  they  imbibe  liquid  food.    This*,  I  have  said,  is  an  im- 
portant practical  distinction,  for  the  reason  that  those  repulsive  sub- 
stances  which  we  apply  to  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  such  as 
ashes,  lime  or  soap,  and  even  poisonous  applications,  like  the  hellebore 
and  Paris  green,  whilst  they  prove  obnoxious  or  fatal  to  the  gnawing 
insects,  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  sucking  insects,  because  these 
last,  by  inserting  their  probosces  into  the  substance  of  the  plant,  im- 
bibe their  nutriment  from  the  inner  tissues,  which  our  outward  appli* 
cations  do  not  reach. 

I  have  tried  sprinkling  the  most  poisonous  substance  which  we  have 
ever  used  for  killing  insects — namely,  the  Paris  green — upon  leaves 
infested  with,  perhaps,  the  tenderest  of  all  insects,  but  belonging  to  the 
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haustellate  or  suctorial  diviBion ;  I  refer  to  the  Aphides  or  leaf-lice. 
And  though  bo  strong  an  application  seemed  to  damage  some  of  them, 
yet  there  was  none  of  that  direct  and  wide  spread  fatality,  which  fol- 
lows its  application  to  the  coarse  potato-beetles,  and  other  gnawing  in- 
sects, which,  in  eating  the  foliage,  also  actually  Bwallow  particles  of  the 
poisonous  substance. 

For  the  reason  here  stated,  it  is  evident  that  the  haustellate  insecti 
must  be  the  most  diiSScult  to  deal  with,  of  all  our  insect  foes,  and  8U(^ 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  is,  in  pdnt  of  fact,  the  ease. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  several  orders  of  insects  which  have 
just  been  delineated,  and  see  how  they  stand  affected  with  regard  to 
this  important  principle  of  classitication : 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  most  modern  entomologisti, 
we  divide  the  Hemipterous  order  into  two,  namely,  the  Hemipten 
proper,  or  as  they  are  now  usually  called,  the  Heteroptera,  and  the 
Homoptera — making  eight  in  all — we  shall  find  that  the  orders  of  in- 
sects are  equally  divided  between  the  mandibulata  and  the  haustellsla. 
In  the  former  section,  the  mandibulata,  we  find  the  Coleoptera,  the 
Orthoptera,  the  Neuroptera,  and  the  Hymenoptera.  In  thehausteUite 
division,  are  the  Hemiptera,  the  Homoptera,  the  Lepidoptera,  and  the 
Diptera. 

If  now  we  inquire  how  we  stand  affected  in  our  economic  intererti, 
to  these  two  classes  of  insects,  we  shall  find  that  though  some  of  otr 
worst  insect  enemies,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  overcome,  are  found 
amongst  the  haustellata,  yet,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  damage 
which  we  suffer  from  insects,  is  effected  by  the  mandibulata — for  Ae 
simple  reason  that  they  are  very  much  the  more  numerous.  Three  of 
the  haustellate  or  suctorial  orders,  the  Hemiptera,  the  Homoptera,  aad 
the  Diptera,  have  comparatively  few  noxious  species,  though,  as  we 
have  just  said,  some  of  these  are  of  the  most  serious  character ;  and  the 
other,  the  great  order  of  Lepidoptera,  is  utterly  harmless  in  the  perfiect 
state.  Some  are  very  shortlived,  some  take  no  food,  but  only  propa- 
gate the  species  and  then  perish,  and  the  others  subsist  upon  the  nectar 
of  flowers.  I  say  the  Lepidoptera  are  harmless  in  their  perfect  or 
winged  state ;  and  this  brings  before  us  the  remarkable  fact  that  aomft 
insects,  of  which  the  Lepidopterous  order  fiirnishes  the  most  strikii^: 
examples,  are  haustellate  in  their  perfect  state,  but  mandibulate  in  thar 
larval  condition ;  and  whilst  the  suctorial  butterflies  and  moths  not 
only  inflict  no  ihjury  upon  us,  but  adorn  our  fields  and  gardens  with 
their  beauty  and  animation,  their  mandibulated  larvee,  the  caterpiliari^ 
•>^re  our  most  voracious  and  destructive  enemies. 
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The  suctorial  order  of  Diptera,  also,  are  mandibulate  in  the  larva 
state.  Bat  as  these  soft  grubs,  commonly  known  as  maggots,  usually 
subsist  upon  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  semi-liquid 
state,  they  can  hardly  require  to  use  their  mandibles — which  are  always 
small  and  imperfect — for  the  purpose  of  gnawing,  but  more  probably, 
only,  for  breaking  down  the  soft  tissues  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
The  fluid  nutriment  must  be  imbibed  by  them,  directly  through  the 
mouth-aperture,  without  the  intervention  of  a  proper  suctorial  organ. 
The  mouths  of  the  larvse  of  the  Diptera,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  sort  of  intermediate  character  between  that  of  the  proper  mandibu- 
late and  haustellate  insects. 

In  a  strict  classification  of  insects  according  to  their  manner  of  taking 
their  food,  we  should  have  to  make  a  qualification,  also,  in  the  case  of 
the  bees  and  other  Hymenoptera,  which  live  upon  honey  or  other 
liquid  food,  and  which,  though  possessed  of  mandibles,  are  known  to 
take  their  food,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  by  an 
operation  similar  to  lapping. 

The  consideration  of  the  supposed  suctorial  power  of  many  insects 
leads  to  a  curious  question  in  insect  physiology,  which  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  turn  your  ^attention  to  for  a  few  moments,  more  espe- 
cially, as  I  presume  that  I  have  some  juvenile  philosophers  in  my  audi- 
ence at  the  Champaign  Universty.     A  butterfly  or  sphinx  moth  ex- 
tracting honey  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  tubular  flower,  by  means  of 
its  long  tongue  or  proboscis,  suggests  at  once  the  simple  idea  of  suck- 
ing a  liquid  through  a  tube,  just  as,  in  old  times,  we  used  to  suck  cider 
through  a  straw.    Of  course,  the  boys  of  the  present  day  do  not  indulge 
in  any  such  immoral  practices.     This  operation  is  effected,  you  know, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  the  liquid  up  the  tube  to  till 
the  vacuum  produced  by  the  voluntary  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.    But  insects  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  as 
we  do;  and  they  have  no  oral  cavity  in  which  to  produce  a  vacuum. 
Whether  the  result  be  effected  by  the  successive  contraction  of  the 
parts,  similar  to  the  contraction  of  the  esophagus  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing; or  whether  there  be  a  genuine  suction  effected  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  proboscis,  instead  of  any  special  cavity,  I  am  unable  to 
saj,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  nature  of  the  operation  satisfactorily 
explained. 

If  there  are  any  young  Newtons  or  Faradays  in  the  Industrial  Uni- 
versity, 1  hope  they  will,  one  day,  enlighten  the  world  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 
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I  haye  adverted  above  to  the  very  BerioHs  character  of  some  of  the 
Boxions  insects  of  the  suctorial  division,  and  to  the  difficoltj  of  conn- 
teracting  their  injuries.  With  the  view  of  giving  a  practical  coDcln- 
sion  to  my  discourse..  I  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  mo8t  noto- 
rious of  tliem. 

As  we  have  seen  that  the  extensive  order  of  Lepidoptera  moBt  be 
excluded  from  the  class  of  noxious  insects  in  their  perfect  and  htustel- 
late  condition,  we  must  seek  our  examples  from  the  other  three  8a^ 
torial  orders,  the  Hemiptera,  the  Homoptera  and  the  Diptera.  For- 
tunately the  number  of  noxious  species  in  these  orders  is  comparatively 
emalh  The  chinch  bug,  in  the  order  of  Hemiptera,  and  the  bark-liee, 
in  that  of  the  Homoptera,  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  this  division 
which  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  first-class  noxious  insects,  thongii  a 
number  of  others,  such  as  the  Caj)9^is  linearis^  or  Tarnish-bog,  the 
Aphides,  or  leaf-lice,  and  several  species  of  Tettigoniae,  especially  the 
Tettigonia  vitisy  or  leaf  hopper  of  the  vine,  may  be  regarded  by  mm 
as  having  a  just  claim  to  this  bad  pre-eminence.  The  Hessian-fly  and 
the  wheat-midge,  in  the  Dipterous  order,  are  noxious  insects  of  the 
most  serious  character,  but  they  do  their  damage  in  their  larval  and 
mandibulated  state,  and  therefore  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  pres 
ent  category.  But  the  mosquitoes  and  horse-flies,  which  are  so  exe«- 
sively  annoying  to  man  and  beast,  are  genuine  examples  of  soiioM 
insects  the  haustellate  division.  The  notorious  chinch-bug,  though  a 
repulsive  insect,  both  from  its  destructive  habit  and  fetid  odor,  is  aev- 
ertheless  interesting  in  one  respect,  at  least,  inasmuch  as  itg  history 
furnishes  the  most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  the  eflScacj  ei 
meteoric  or  climatic  influences  in  exterminating  noxious  insecta.  The 
chinch-bug  delights  in  hot^  dry  weather,  tven  a  moderate  degree 
of  moisture  seems  to  be  repugnant  to  them,  for  it  has  often  been  noticed 
in  localities  where  they  have  prevailed,  that  in  cases  where  a  wheat 
field  embraced  a  portion  of  both  high  and  low  ground,  the  insects  vroiM 
be  very  destructive  on  the  high  and  dry  portions,  while  few  or  note 
of  them  could  be  found  in  the  moister  low  lands.  From  this  wemigl^t 
naturally  infer,  what  is  actually  found  to  be  the  case,  that  the  excessif© 
moisture  caused  by  frequent  rains  would  be  fatal  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  view  the  excessively  rainy  season  of  18W, 
embracing,  as  it  did,  the  whole  month  of  June,  which  is  chiefly  boOi 
the  feeding  and  the  propagating  season  of  the  chinch-bug,  almost  ext€^ 
minated  this  destructive  insect  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  almost  unprecedentedly  hot  and  dry  summer  of  1870  wonW 
have  made  the  wheat-growing  State  of  Illinois  the  chinch-bug's  pai» 
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dise,  bad  it  not  been  tbat  tbere  were  not  enongb  of  them  left  over  from 
tbe  preceding  anfavorable  year  to  propagate  tbe  race  to  any  considera- 
ble extent. 

But  though  greatly  reduced  in  numbera  we  must  not  suppose  that 
they  were  wholly  exterminated.  Nature  indeed  does  not  easily  per- 
mit her  species  to  be  lost  Individuals  perish  and  their  wrecks  strew 
the  earth,  or  moulder  beneath  its  surface ;  but  not  without  many  throes 
and  many  resuscitations  does  nature  permit  a  species  to  become  extinct 
iNor  does  she  seem  to  make  any  discrimination  with  respect  to  rank  or 
character^  but  saves  from  extinction  the  fragile  wheat-midge  and  the 
nauseous  chinch-bug,  as  well  as  the  gigantic  elephant-beetle,  and  the 
gorgeous  butterfly  ;  just  as  the  human  mother  guards  and  cherishes, 
not  her  beautifnl  and  hopeful  children  alone,  but  throws  around  her 
most  deformed  and  sickly  progeny  the  protecting  segis  of  her  imper- 
ishable affection. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  chinch-bug  still  lives,  and  though,  for  the  rea- 
son stated,  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  abundant  to  do  much  dam- 
age the  past  season,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been 
enough  of  them  under  the  favorable  influences  of  the  season  to  plant 
their  colonies  pretty  extensively  for  another  raid  upon  us  in  the  sum- 
mer next  to  come.  Complaints  have  come  to  me  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  especially  in  the  more  central  portions,  of  their  being 
found  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  several  gentlemen,  with  whom 
I  conversed  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same  effect ;  and  1  have  myself 
seen  them  in  considerable  numbers,  in  my  own  county  of  Eane,  ap- 
parently secreting  themselves  for  winter  under  the  husks  and  sheaths 
of  corn-stalks.  I  think,  therefore,  that  in  some  localities,  how  many 
I  cannot  say,  there  is  reason  for  tbe  gravest  apprehension  with  respect 
to  the  spring  wheat  crop  of  the  coming  year.  In  view  of  this  pros- 
pect for  one  of  his  most  important  products,  the  farmer  may  be  said  to 
be  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the  mariner  on  the  swelling  tide,  who 
sees  the  flashes  of  lightning  in  the  horizon,  and  hears  the  muttering  of 
the  distant  stoim ;  and  almost  as  helpless  as  the  mariner  when  the  storm 
has  burst  upon  him,  is  the  farmer  when  the  countless  hosts  of  chinch- 
bugs  have  once  made  their  onslaught  upon  his  fields.  But  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  stem  the  tide,  we 
can,  at  least,  furl  our  sails  and  to  some  extent  elude  the  storm. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  evidently  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  in  those 
localities  where  the  chinch-bug  has  been  seen  in  considerable  num- 
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bers,  the  last  fall,  to  sow  more  sparingly  of  spring  wheat  the  next 
year,  than  might  otherwise  be  done. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  important  precantionarj  measure  ve 
can  take  is  to  get  the  seed  into  the  ground  as  early  as  possible.  lib 
not  the  chinch-bugs  which  winter  over  that  do  the  harm,  but  their 
countless  progeny,  which  do  not  usually  make  their  appearance  till 
near  the  middle  of  June.  If  we  can  get  our  crop  pretty  well  matnied 
previous  to  that  time,  we  shall  in  a  great  measure  escape  the  effects  cl 
their  ravages.  For  this  reason  the  winter-wheat  crop  is  rarely  mQii 
injured  by  them. 

It  is  also  a  good  precaution  to  bum  up  the  old  corn-stalks  or  aAa 
litter  that  lie  about  the  fields  and  fences,  where  the  bugs  hare  bee 
seen,  and  in  the  shelter  of  which  many  of  them  are  known  to  pais  tb 
winter.  This  is  best  done  late  in  the  fall,  as  this  kind  of  rabbisb  k 
in  most  seasons,  made  too  wet  to  bum,  by  the  snows  of  winter  and  ^ 
rains  of  the  early  spring. 

If,  however,  through  ignorance  or  shiftlessness  or  the  unfavorabk 
character  of  the  season,  the  wheat  should  be  got  in  late  in  the  sprii^ 
and  the  month  of  June  should  come  off  hot  and  dry,  and  if  the  chind 
bugs  should  have  the  impudence  to  believe  that  the  good  things  of  tiis 
world  were  made  for  them  as  much  as  tor  their  more  pretentious  fdle* 
creatures  who,  however,  are  only  furnished  with  two  legs  instead  ^ 
six,  and  if  they  should  come  to  visit  you,  and  should  bring  all  tbei: 
relations  with  them,  and  should  come  to  stay, — then  whatt 

Why  then,  my  friends,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  your  case  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  State  Entomologist.  But  as  it  is  said  thataslo^' 
as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  as  the  faithful  physician  does  ctt 
desert  his  patient  so  long  as  the  vital  spark  remains,  so  perhaps  p^ 
will  expect  me  to  give  you  some  consolation,  even  in  this  deepen* 
extremity.  Various  methods  have  been  suggested  and  put  in  prvtict 
to  meet  such  an  emengency  as  this.  As  chinch  bags  seldom  or  neTff 
attack  a  whole  wheat  field  at  once,  but  commence  their  depredatioai 
in  spots  upon  the  highest  and  dryest  parts  of  the  field,  the  ideal* 
naturally  occurred  that  if  we  should  cut  down  the  wheat  on  tb* 
patches,  let  it  lie  a  few  hours  to  dry,  and  then  rake  it  together,  w 
bum  it,  we  might  destroy  a  large  part  of  the  insects.  I  cannot  b^ 
that  this  experiment  has  ever  been  attended  with  much  succe©, » 
for  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  because  this  operation  does  not  reack  :* 
eggs  and  young  insects  which  infest  the  roots,  and  secondly,  becansf* 
cutting  the  wheat  you  will  necessarily  knock  a  great  part  of  the  in** 
onto  the  ground,  and  they  will  be  just  as  likely  to  run  into  the  ^ 
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roundiDg  grain^  as  into  the  straw  which  yon  are  preparing  for  their  fune- 
ral pyre. 

The  favorite  food  of  the  chinch-bug  is  spring  wheat.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  this  insect  would  ever  multiply  to  any  great  extent  if  spring 
wheat  were  not  cultivated.  But  having  commenced  and  raised  their 
first  brood  upon  the  wheat,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  barley,  if  it 
is  within  their  reach,  and  they  seem  to  flourish  well  upon  it.  Oats 
they  will  not  eat  until  driven  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  The  rye 
raised  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  mostly  winter  rye,  is,  like  the 
winter  wheat,  too  early  advanced  in  the  spring  to  be  much  injured  by 
them.  After  the  small  grains  have  been  devoured  by  them,  or  have 
become  too  much  matured  to  afford  them  nutriment — for  it  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  we  are  now  treating  of  an  insect  of  the  haustellate 
division,  which  does  riot  devour  the  substance  of  the  plant,  but  only 
imbibes  its  juices — it  is  well  known  that  they  pass  on  to  the  Indian 
com,  and  find  in  its  succulent  stalks  an  abundance  of  sweet  and  con- 
genial food.  But^by  the  time  that  this  takes  place,  this  magnificent 
plant  has  usually  made  such  a  luxuriant  growth,  that  it  does  not  easily 
succumb  to  their  attacks,  and  generally  only  a  few  of  the  outer  rows 
are  seriously  injured  by  thenu  But  there  have  been  times  and  places 
when  whole  fields  of  com  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  countless  hordes 
of  this  prolific  and  destructive  insect.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  very 
important  practical  question  arises  whether  there  be  any  way  in  which 
we  can  prevent  the  chinch-bug  from  migrating  from  one  field  to 
another? 

Fortunately  the  chinch-bug,  though  capable  of  flying  suflSciently 
well,  rarely  uses  its  wings.  It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  they  only 
take  to  flight  during  their  love  seasons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  experience 
has  shown  that  in  moving  from  one  field  to  another,  they  generally,  if 
not  always,  migrate  on  foot  Several  plans  have  been  resorted  to  to 
arrest  their  progress.  The  simplest  and  most  obvious  method  is  to 
plow  a  number  of  furrows  a  foot  or  two  apart,  and  as  deep  as  possible, 
having  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  furrow  on  the  side  farthest  from 
the  insects,  so  rhat,  in  passing,  they  will  have  to  climb  up  a  succes- 
sion of  perpendicular  barriers  of  crumbling  earth.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  to  lay  ^ry  hay  or  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  to  be 
set  on  fire  when  it  shall  have  become  well  charged  with  insects.  A 
more  elaborate  method  is  to  make  a  barricade  of  fence  boards  set  edge- 
wise in  the  ground,  the  upper  edge  being  smeared  with  coal  tar,  which 
it  is  said  the  ineeets  will  not  pass,  especially  if  it  be  renewed  a  fe\rtimes 
so  as  to  keep  it  moist    Short  gaps  are  left  in  this  fence  every  two  or 
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three  rods,  and  tinder  these  deep  perpendicular  holes  are  dug  into 
which  the  crowding  swarms  of  chinch  bugs  may  be  precipitated. 

The  efficacy  of  all  such  methods  must  necessarily  depend  yerjmoek 
upon  the  thoroughness  and  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  etnied 
out  The  testimony  with  regard  to  them,  as  might  be  expected,  s 
somewhat  contradictory  and  uneatisiactory.  I  mention  themeothMif 
necessity  require,  you  may  give  them  a  thorough  triaL 

And  now,  my  friends,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  improve  this  oppff- 
tunity  to  enjoin  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  memorand&  of  &^ 
interesting  experiments  or  observations  that  you  may  make  in  con^ 
tion  with  practical  entomology,  and  communicating  them  to  some  cat 
tral  authority  where  they  may  be  made  generally  available;  aadul 
am,  at  present,  holding  the  office  of  State  Entomologist,  there  k  a 
evident  fitness  in  makiog  me  the  center  of  such  communications  Ef 
taken  a  little  pains  in  this  way,  many  valuable  facta  and  obeemtkai 
may  be  preserved  from  oblivion  ;  my  own  reports  will  be  made  tilM 
and  more  valuable ;  the  useful  facts  thus  accumulated  can  be  condesH 
classified  and  disseminated;  and  much  benefit  may  accrue  to  joc,'^ 
me,  and  to  the  State,  and  to  some  extent,  possibly,  to  the  coofitxr  fi 
large,  and  to  the  world. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  THE  rHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICii 

PROPERTIES  OF  THE  IN-ORGANIO 
MATTER  OF  SOILS. 

BT  PROP.  A.  P.  a  STUART,  OF  OHAMPAIOK. 

It  has  been  said  that  soil  is  the  raw  material  on  which  the  ftme^^ 
industry  is  exercised  to  produce  his  harvests.  If  this  be  so,  and 
statement  seems,  in  the  main,  just,  the  natural  inference  is,  thsi 
more  perfect  his  knowledge  of*  the  material,  the  more  sncce^diil 
he  be  in  working  it.  This,  certainly,  is  the  way  we  reason  in 
kinds  of  business.  He,  who  will  manufacture  excellent  woolen  gctii 
must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  material  he  uses.  80  fundamfi^ 
and  essential  to  success  is  this  elementary  knowledge,  that  the  jc^ 
man  who  will  become  a  successful  woolen  manufacturer,  is  at  oEce^ 
to  the  disagreeable  task  of  sorting  different  kinds  of  wool  in  onfe* 
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learn  their  different  qualities.  Now,  what  is  true  of  this,  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  business.  The  clearer  and  deeper  our  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  materials  we  use  —the  more  precise  and  comprehensive  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  principles  and  laws  involved  in  their  processes — the 
greater  will  be  our  power  to  modify  conditions  to  produce  desired  re- 
sults. Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  different  kinds 
of  thoroughbred  stock.  The  results  produced  in  this  branch  of  hus- 
bandry by  an  intelligent  and  skillful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  are 
truly  surprising,  and  t^ey  suggest  the  possibility  of  similar  improve- 
ments in  the  different  kinds  of  field  crops. 

On  the  present  occasion,  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  consideration 
of  the  origin,  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  in-organic 
matter  of  soils.  This  theme  has  been  selected  in  pursuance  of  a  gen- 
eral plan  which  is  being  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  viz :  an  examination,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  of  the  soils 
of  Illinois,  to  the  eod  that  a  more  definite  knowledge  of  their  constitu- 
tion may  prove  beneficial  to  agriculture.  It  is  not  claimed  that  such 
knowledge,  alone,  will  materially  benefit  this  great  industry,  any  more 
than  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  different  ores  will  ena- 
ble one  to  extract  the  precious  metals.  It  is  rather  only  a  part  of  what 
every  intelligent  husbandman  should  know,  not  simply  to  conduct  his 
business  sucoessfally,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  to 
improve  it;  that  is,  to  originate  new  and  better  methods  of  culture, 
based  on  clearly  recognized  relations  of  his  soil  to  the  crop  he  will  raise 
on  it,  and  thus  to  transmit  to  the  future,  something  more  than  he  has 
received  from  the  past. 

Soils  are  rocks  more  or  less  pulverized,  and  usually  intermixed  with 
variable  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Originally,  organic  matter  can 
have  formed  no  part  of  soils,  since,  by  going  back,  we  approach  the 
beginning  of  life,  when  no  such  matter  existed.  They  are  all  underlaid 
by  different  kinds  of  massive  rock,  the  surface  of  which  has  either  been 
decomposed  to  form  the  soil  above  it,  or  been  ground  away  and  trans- 
ported to  forms  soils  elsewhere.  The  former  of  these  results  has  been 
produced  by  certain  atmospheric  agents,  as  oxygen,  water,  and  car« 
bonic  acid,  aided  by  favorable  climatic  conditions ;  the  latter  chiefly  by 
water  and  ice. 

Wherever  the  underlying  rock  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it 
gradually  wears  away  .The  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  caused 
by  heat  and  cold,  tend  to  loosen  the  particles.  Moisture  is  absorbed 
within  its  pores,  and  frozen,  by  which  the  particles  are  forced  still 
farther  asunder^  and  when  die  frost  melts,  the  particles  become  de- 
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tached  from  the  parent  rock  in  the  form  of  soil.  A  soil  thus  formed 
must  evidently  be  of  the  same  natare  as  the  rock  from  whidi  it  ^f« 
derived.  In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  primeval  soils  of  onr  plan^  were 
formed.  At  least,  if  the  theory  of  La  Place  be  tme,  glaciers  can  ecaicdr 
be  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  their  formation.  Some  rocks, 
like  mica,  slate  and  limestone,  yield  with  comparative  ease  to  atmos- 
pheric influences,  while  others,  of  firmer  texture,  withstand  diem  s 
long  time.  In  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  underlying  rock  kj 
kind  of  gneiss  or  mica  slate,  in  others,  it  is  limestone,  and  both,  onde 
the  above  mentioned  influences,  have  furnished  some  of  the  mo0t  h- 
tile  soils  of  the  State.  In  the  same  way,  boulders  and  pebbles,  paitks^ 
larly  those  of  not  very  firm  texture,  gradually  wear  away  and  cromHe 
to  powder.  Even  the  hard  granitic  rocks  scattered  here  and  there  o^ 
the  prairie,  are  slowly  undergoing  disintegration,  and  contribotiiii 
their  mite  to  the  soil.  But  what  is  of  special  importance  in  an  ^^ 
tural  point  of  view,  is,  that  to  these  same  influences  is  due  die  knia 
comminution  of  those  particles  that  constitute  our  soils.  As  a  rock  ex- 
poses a  vastly  larger  surface  when  broken  into  fragments  than  it  U 
before,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  atm» 
phere  must  be  increased,  provided  the  particles  are  ail  of  the  samekifii 
and  the  atmosphere  has  easy  access  to  them.  Hence,  we  see  howis> 
mately  the  mechanical  treatment  of  soils  is  connected  with  atmoepbert 
and  climatic  influences.  If  we  would  have  a  finely  comminnted  «1 
and,  therefore,  the  benefit  of  those  ingredients  essential  to  jeff&ik 
growth,  we  must  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  disintegnts: 
infiuences  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  and  very  important  agent  in  the  formation  of  soils,  is  water 
Most  of  our  prairie  creeks,  especially  atler  rains,  are  turbid  withfinej 
divided  matter,  held  in  mechanical  suspension.  This  matter  is  cinw: 
into  larger  streams,  and  thence  into  still  larger  ones,  until  finally  * 
reaches  the  gulf,  where  it  is  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a  plain  orpni^'^ 
to  constitute  the  soil,  perhaps,  oi  husbandmen  of  some  future  i^ 
Whoever  has  seen  the  great  rivers  of  this  mighty  valley,  thick,  aliiK< 

* 

with  the  material  with  which  they  are  freighted,  has  seen  illn«trat?: 
on  a  grand  scale,  the  transporting  and  leveling  agency  of  water.  - 
has  been  calculated  that  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matt&  ^ 
ried  by  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf,  is  one  cubic  foot  for  every  three  tfK'fr 
sand  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  some  have  estimated  it  consideiijfl 
higher,  making  the  total  annual  amount  deposited  in  the  golf  bj  lb 
Mississippi  alone,  near  four  billion  cubic  feet,  a  mass  equal  to  si^ 
one  square  mile  in  area,  and  241  feet  deep.     Similar  phenomeai  *• 
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observed  at  the  mouths  of  all  rivers.  The  Fo,  the  Rliine,  the  Rhone, 
the  Amazon,  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges,  have  transported  so  much 
earthy  matter  to  the  sea,  that  even  within  the  historical  era,  large  areas 
of  fertile  soil  have  been  formed,  and  cities  that  once  were,  seaports  are 
now  many  miles  inland. 

This  material,  which  is  fine  at  the  month  of  a  river,  and  which  be- 
comes coarser  as  we  ascend  towards  its  source,  is  the  result  of  the  mu- 
tual grinding  of  rocks  against  each  other  by  the  force  of  running  water. 
This  constant  attrition  reduces  coarse  rock  to  pebbles,  pebbles  to  sand, 
and  sand  to  the  impalpable  powder  so  often  found  in  soils.  If  the 
country  between  the  source  of  a  river  and  its  mouth  is  traversed  by 
mountains  or  highlands,  forming  deep  depressions  here,  and  broad  ex- 
pansions of  uneven  surface  there,  lakes  will  be  formed,  and  during 
heavy  rains  inundations  will  flood  those  portions  of  country  but  little 
elevated  above  the  river's  channel,  and  cover  them  with  deposits  of 
coarse  or  fine  material,  according  to  the  violence  of  the  current  Gradu- 
ally the  lakes  will  be  filled  with  sediment,  and  become  valleys,  with 
the  river  winding  through  them,  and  the  uneven  expansions  of  country 
will  be  changed  into  broad  plains ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  rocks  of 
mountains  are  transformed  into  fertile  valleys  or  extended  prairies. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  a  State 
depend,  in  large  measure,  on  the  nature  of  these  deposits,  which  con- 
stitute its  soils.  Their  physical  and  chemical  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  will  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  vegetation ;  and  as  transported  soils  are  formed 
by  the  grinding  up,  not  simply  of  one  kind  of  rocks,  but  of  many,  ex- 
tending often  over  large  areas,  they  must  naturally  contain  all  the  con- 
stituents essential  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Such,  in  general,  are  the 
soils  of  the  prairie.  We  find  in  them  pebbles  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
rocks,  showing  that  the  agent  that  brought  them  hither,  took  them 
from  as  many  different  localities. 

But  this  attrition  of  rocks  is  not  limited  to  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
mountain  torrents.  It  is  in  constant  and  active  operation  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  in  storms  and  by  the  action  of  tides,  the  surf  beats  the 
pebbles  and  sandy  particles  against  each  other,  reducing  them  to  pow- 
der, and  depositing  it  in  the  sea.  Often,  also,  from  marine  currents 
or  prevailing  winds,  the  sea  encroaches  on  the  land,  undermining  cliffs 
and  depositing  them  in  the  sea.  The  coasts  of  England,  in  several 
counties,  are  thus  washed  away  at  the  rate  of  several  yards  a  year,  and 
the  names  of  several  places,  once  towns  of  note,  exist  now  only  in  his- 
tory.   The  cliffs  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  often  rise  from  fifty  to 
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several  hundred  feet  above  tide  water,  are  subject  to  similar  eroaon 
and  are  constantly  receding. 

But  a  clear  and  more  impressive  conception  of  the  erosive  and  trw- 
sporting  agency  of  water  is  derived  from  its  effects  as  seen  in  tlioee 
immense  systems  of  strata  that  bear  the  name  of  geological  forma- 
tions. From  these  it  appears  that  a  large  part  of  the  earth's  cnist  his, 
at  one  period  or  another,  passed  through  changes  similar  to  those  now 
taking  place.  These  strata  were  once  pulverized  by  attrition,  sprcid 
out  as  fine  sediment  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  formed  the  abodes  of 
different  species  of  marine  life,  became  in  turn,  by  the  pressure  of 
superincumbent  strata,  hardened  into  rock,  and  finally  upheaved,  lai 
exposed  again  to  atmospheric  or  acqueous  infiuence,  are  either  softened 
into  soils,  or  carried  again  to  the  sea. 

Another  agent,  in  connection  with  water,  that  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  abrasion  and  transportation  of  rocks,  and  whidi  has  impressed 
one  of  its  most  prominent  features  on  the  New  England  landscape, 
is  ice.  Icebergs,  freighted  with  bowlders,  gravel  and  finer  material, 
are  annually  floated  firom  cold  to  warm  latitudes,  where,  enveloped 
in  fog,  they  gradually  melt  and  drop  their  burden.  The  same  pro- 
cess, on  a  smaller  scale,  is  taking  place  every  winter  in  latitudes  not 
much  higher  than  our  own ;  and  even  in  our  own  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  ice  to  form  in  our  rivers,  inclosing  rocks  that  line  their  banks,  ind 
bearing  them  in  spring  down  the  stream,  grinding  and  furrowing,  it 
may  be,  the  rocks  of  the  river's  bed,  where  the  water  is  shallow.  Tm 
coast  ice,  which  forms  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  inclosei 
blocks  of  trap  and  bears  them  out  into  the  Bay,  where  it  deposits  them; 
and  a  most  interesting  fact  in  this  connection,  to  the  geologist  at  least 
and  which  teaches  that  this  process  has  been  in  operation  daring  as 
unknown  lapse  of  time,  is,  that  on  the  very  spot  where  this  is  now  tak- 
ing place,  blocdcs  of  old  trap,  partially  decomposed,  yet  having  their 
angular  form  as  sharply  defined  as  when  first  broken  from  the  parent 
rock,  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  cli&  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  where 
they  must  have  been  deposited  by  ice  in  a  former  geological  en 
Blocks  of  granite  line  the  shores  of  the  river  and  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
whither,  with  gravel  and  finer  material,  they  have  been  durried  and 
deposited  by  ice ;  and  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  the  water  freexee  toi 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  immense  masses  of  rock,  with  the  nsnaSj 
accompanying  debris,  are  frozen  in,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ioc^ 
are  floated  to  great  distances.  Could  this  Bay  of  Fnndy  be  dmoA, 
its  bed  would  most  certainly  be  found  coyered  with  bowlders  of  tnf 
and  could  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Greenland  and  the  Gd 
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Btreamy  be  laid  bar6|  it  would  most  certainly  present  a  loene  not  rery 
nnlike  a  New  England  landscape,  thickly  beatrewn  with  bowlders 
and  earth  as  different  in  composition  as  the  sonrces  whence  they  came, 
and  diminishing  in  size  and  quantity  as  we  go  southward.  The  same 
fact  is  true  of  the  bowlders  of  this  State,  and  is  similarly  explained. 
They  are  all  of  northern  origin,  very  unlike  in  constitution  and 
diminish  in  size  as  we  advance  southward.  This  fact  is  true  even 
of  the  soils  of  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  The  sand 
of  a  Union  county  soil  is  much  finer  than  that  of  a  Champaign  county 
soil.  This  may  be  owing,  perhaps,  to  local  causes ;  but  if  the  soils 
examined  are  average  specimens  of  their  localities,  and  due  to  the 
same  cause,  they  show  that  it  diminished  in  intensity  as  it  mored 
southward. 

Another  agent,  that  has  been  concerned  in  the  formation  of  soil,  is 
the  glacier ;  and  so  important  is  this,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  that 
all  others,  in  comparison  with  it,  sink  into  insignificance.  The  theory 
had  its  origin  in  the  study  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  those  immense 
masses  of  ices,  which  move  slowly  down  the  valleys,  carrying  on  their 
surface  the  rocks  that  fall  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  pushing  along 
the  rocks  beneath  and  grinding  them  against  their  rocky  bed.  The 
effects  of  this  enormous  friction,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  a  mass 
of  ice  several  thousand  feet  deep,  are,  first,  to  reduce  to  powder  an 
immense  amount  of  rock,  which  is  swept  by  water  to  lower  levels  to 
form  soil,  and  secondly,  the  scratching  and  furrowing  of  the  To6kA  that 
form  the  sides  and  bed  of  the  valley.  These  scratches  and  furrowS| 
when  covered  and  thus  protected  from  atmospheric  infiuences,  remain 
as  a  permanent  mark  of  glacial  action ;  and  it  is  assumed  by  those 
who  trace  the  origin  of  soils  chiefly  to  such  action,  that  those  furrows, 
wherever  found,  indicate  the  existence  at  some  time  of  a  glacier. 
Now  it  is  v^ell-known  that  the  underlying  rocks  of  a  large  part  of 
this  country,  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to,  as  some  say,  the  base 
of  the  Boc^y  Mountains,  are  covered  with  grooves  and  scratches, 
having,  in  general,  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  extending  to 
about  the  38th  degree  of  latitude.  These  furrows  are  not  found  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  as  if  produced  by  an  occasional  and  accidental 
cause,  but  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  exhibits  unmistakable  evidence 
of  having  been  ground  away  by  some  gigantic  and  uniformly  acting 
cause.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  dig  tlirough  the  alluvium  of  any  part 
of  New  England  on  to  the  underlying  rock  without  finding  these  fur- 
rows.   Their  similarity  to  those  found  in  the  Alps,  and  the  conviction 

that  no  other  known  cause  can  adequately  account  for  them,  has  em- 
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lloldened  some  to  assiime  tbat  the  whole  northern  put  of  ftis  eooli- 
nent  was  once  covered  with  a  vast  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  seTenl 
thousand  feet  deep,  moving  slowly  towards  the  south,  grinding  away 
the  rocks  beneath,  and  producing  the  formation  commonly  known  ts 
the  drift. 

.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  those,  who,  admitting  in  gen^the 
agency  of  glaciers  in  pulverizing  rocks,  have  still  grave  doubts  wbcfiw 
the  cause  has  been  as  extensive  as  is  claimed  by  some ;  whether  ^ 
grooves  and  scratches  are  all  due  to  glaciers,  or  in  part  to  icebergs,  and 
perhaps  other  causes,  and  particularly  whether  the  ice  of  &e  glioil 
epoch  extended  over  all  this  valley,  as  far  as  the  gulf 

Now,  to  arrive  at  truth  here,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  every  other  qB» 
tion,  to  study  carefully  and  thoroughly  all  the  facts  relating  to  it,  and  te 
unbiased  by  any  preconceived  opinion,  to  judge  impartially.  Etcry  p*- 
ble  and  every  fossil  of  the  prairie,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  fomdlij 
digging  through  its  strata,  should  be  most  sacredly  preserved  and  tiA- 
ied,  and  made  to  testify  offerees  and  conditions  which  led  to  thepreio^ 
stato  of  things.    And  here  it  may  be  said  that  a  rock  imbedded  in  tk 
earth,  and  thus  preserved  from  atmospheric  influences,  will  infient 
the  kind  of  action  to  which  it  has  been  exposed.    A  rounded  peWe 
has  received  its  form  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  or  on  the  sea  eoaet,  er 
other  similar  place,  where  it  has  been  dashed  against  its  fellows  ts& 
its  angular  parts  have  been  worn  away.    Another  has  an  even  snife* 
as  if  made  with  a  plane,  polished,  it  may  be,  or  covered  with  groortf 
and  scratches.    Such  a  rock  has  been  exposed  to  entirely  diflferenlee- 
ditions.    Instead  of  having  been  rolled  about,  it  has  been  firmly  foi 
in  some  material,  like  a  precious  stone  in  its  setting,  and  its  mis» 
ground  away  by  rocks  that  have  been  swept  over  it ;  or  it  has  \)«* 
fVozen  into  ice,  and  borne  by  the  current  of  a  stream,  or  of  theaeasOfff 
other  rocks — having  been  thus  ground  itself  as  well  as  having  gr(^ 
the  rocks  against  which  it  impinged.     Sometimes  rocks  exhibit  maris 
of  both  kinds  of  action.    With  a  generally  rounded  form,  a  pebUew^ 
have  one  side  planed  off,  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  cur?ed  ui 
plane  surfaces  is  so  sharply  defined  that  the  forces  which  acted  beeooi 
as  apparent  as  the  effects  produced.    Even  the  direction  of  the  mc^ 
relatively  to  the  rock  at  least,  is  easily  distinguishable  on  the  smA 
Besides  the  strata  themselves,  of  fine  material,  will  oflen  thow  b|^^ 
the  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  die  ckaEii 
which  they  have  undergone. 

Now,  although  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  observation  and  rtf 
of  the  prairie  deposits  has  thus  far  been  limited^  still  certain  fivd  J^ 
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betti  neticed  whieh  may  not  be  omatereatiBg  to  statOi  and  wbioh  maj 
liave  a  bearing  oo  the  qaestion,  whether  a  glacier  aoFeral  thousand  f«^ 
deep  onoe  eoyered  this  State  and  prepared  it  soils. 

As  w^  descend  through  the  strata  in  this  locality,  the  first  fapt  that 
arrests  the  attention,  after  passing  through  some  four  and  a  half  feet  of 
rich  blaok  soil,  is  a  coarse  gravel  about  eight  feet  deep,  composed  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  materials,  indicating  a  great  diversity  of  origin. 
The  particles  of  qnartz  are  generally  more  or  less  rounded,  some  of 
them  as  much  as   those  found  on  a  sea  beaoh>  while  the  ooarser 
materials,  consisting  largely  of  different  kinds  of  slate  and  chert,  are 
more  angular,  showing  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  less  aqneoos 
action,  than  the  ronnded  and  polished  pebUes  of  quartz.    Among  these 
small  fragments,  not  larger  than  hazel  nuts,  are  sometimes  lonnd, 
though  seldom  it  is  true,  specimens  with  distinctly  farrowed  surfaces* 
Passing  then  through  a  layer  of  sand  seven  foot  thick,  we  oome  to  the 
blue  clay,  the  interesting  feature  of  which  is  its  numerous  pebblcp 
with  grooved  suifaees.    These  pebbles  represent  many  kinds  of  rocks, 
mostly  of  n<Nrthem  origin,  including  granite,  syenite,  metamorphio 
slate,  qnartzite,  greenstone  and  magnesian  limestone.    They  are  re. 
markable  examples  of  glacial  action,  and  impress  one  with  the  energy 
of  the  force  with  which  their  furrowed  surfaces  have  been  ground  away. 
These  pebbles  are  more  abundant  in  the  hardpan  below  the  blue  clay 
than  in  the  Une  clay  itself,  and  are  found  occasionally  in  the  red  day 
below  the  hardpan  to  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet    Ope  of  their  moat 
singular  features  and  difficult  to  explain,  but  which,  so  far  a/a  we  are  able 
to  judge,  points  rather  to  the  glacis  than  to  any  other  cfrase,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  often  grooved  on  two  opposite  surfiBoes.    These  sur- 
faces,  though  sometimes  parallel,  are  usually  inclined  at  some  angJC) 
giving  to  the  pebble  the  form  of  a  keystone.    The  grooves  on  one  sni^ 
face,  although  parallel  in  the  main  to  each  other,  are  seldom  if  ever 
parallel  to  the  grooves  on  the  opposite  sur&ce,  a  fact  showing  that  the 
surfaces  were  abraded  at  two  different,  though  perhaps  immediately  suq- 
eessive  times.    Ofien  also  two,  and  even  more  sets  of  grooves  are  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  same  surface,  which  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  slipping  or  turning  partly  round  of  a  pebble,  as  the  ice .  pushed  it 
along  over  an*  uneven  bed.    This  is  oonoriviU^le  and  even  probable ; 
and  even  the  turning  completely  over  of  a  pebble,  so  as  to  produce  twp 
opposite  grooved  aurfaces,  may  be,  by  no  means,  impossible.  A  round- 
ed pebble  with  a  plane  sur£&ce,  having  two  or  more  sets  of  grooves,  in- 
dicates something  more  than  glacial  action ;  at  least  it  is  difficult  t/f  see 
how  the  smooth  oval  part  could  have  been  }»roduced  by  the  same  cauae 
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that  produced  the  plane  with  its  grooyes.  Perhaps  the  most  retsoaalile 
explanation  is  that  the  stream  nnder  a  glacier  produced  the  oyal  fons, 
while  the  ice  in  which  the  pebble  was  afterwards  entrapped  sod  foitad 
along}  produced  the  plane  with  its  different  sets  of  grooyes. 

Another  fact  of  importance  in  this  connection  is,  that  not  only  peb- 
bles and  small  bowlders,  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  occur  in  tk 
prairie  deposits,  but  huge  blocks  of  several  tons  weight,  which  mait 
have  required  large  masses  of  ice,  either  in  the  form  of  a  glacier  or  of 
icebergs,  to  bring  them  hither.  At  Ohatsworth,  a  bowlder  of  mlgB^ 
sian  limestone,  weighing  some  ten  tons,  and  having  its  snrfiice  grooved, 
was  found  only  one  or  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  lying,  if  we 
mistake  not,  on  a  stratum  of  earth.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  tow- 
ooont  for  this  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  iceberg.  All  these  ftetiiie 
extremely  important  and  interesting,  since,  when  correctly  interpreted) 
a  pebble  is  not  only  made  to  tell  its  own  individual  history,  but  todvov 
light  on  those  mighty  forces  which  prepared  for  us  our  soils. 

Passing  through  the  red  clay  we  reach  at  a  depth  of  seventy-six  feet 
a  layer  of  black,  peaty  material,  rich  in  ammonia  and  other  natritiooi 
matter,  with  occasional  fragments  of  wood,  and  filled  with  the  remiiii 
of  several  species  of  fresh  water  shells.  It  is  evidently  an  old  nl 
and  in  this  particular  instance,  probably  a  marsh.  It  is  without  dot^ 
a  continuation  of  the  same  soil  that  was  struck  in  two  places  at  Bkwi- 
ington,  at  a  depth  of  118  feet,  where  logs  were  found  scattered  pronii- 
euously  about,  and  the  stump  of  a  conifer  still  standing  where  it  gret 
At  Jacksonville  the  same  soil  with  trunks  of  trees  (cedar)  was  stud 
at  about  the  same  depth,  and  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  it  was  knsi 
at  a  depth  of  ninety  teet,  also  with  trunks  of  trees.  It  has  bees  traced 
as  far  north  as  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  and  several  other  places,  bat  vitk 
no  animal  remains,  so  far  as  known,  except  in  this  instance.  Har 
then  we  have  the  old  surface  soil  of  this  valley  covered  with  dean 
forests  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary  and  the  beginning  of  the  ^adil 
epochs;  for  on  this  soil  lies  the  drift 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  old  soil  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  qneititt 
whether  a  glacier  extended  over  all  this  valley  to  the  gulf  daring  tbe 
glacial  period,  and  by  melting  left  its  debris  in  the  form  of  iA 
Whatever  glaciers  may  have  existed  in  ages  previous  to  that  of  tk 
drift,  is  a  distinct  question  by  itself;  but  that  a  mass  of  ioe  savw 
thousand,  or  even  one  thousand  feet  deep,  could  have  moved  from  tbt 
north  over  this  valley  to  the  gulf  during  the  glacial  period,  withotf 
having  obliterated  every  trace  of  this  old  soil,  is  certainly  verj  diflkif 
to  understand.  And  yet  the  materials  of  the  prairie  deposits  do  pUa; 
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point  to  the  glaciers ;  and  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this^  so 
far  as  observation  has  yet  taught  ns,  seems  to  be,  that  during  the 
glacial  period,  glaciers  did  exist  at  the  north  of  us,  but  did  not  extend 
so  far  south  as  the  northern  limits  of  this  State ;  that  this  valley  was  all 
nnder  water,  and  that  the  relation  of  land  to  sea  was  very  like,  per« 
haps,  what  now  obtains  between  Oreenland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
where  phenomena  are  now  taking  place  perfectly  similar  to  what  once, 
probably,  prevailed  here.  If  this  be  so,  these  grooved  pebbles,  gravels, 
sands,  and  even  soils,  perhaps,  of  the  prairie,  many  of  which  are  more 
or  less  stratified,  were  formed  at  the  north  of  us  by  glaciers,  and  trans- 
ported hither  by  water  and  ice,  which  scattered  them  over  a  large  part 
of  this  valley.  Still,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  wjithout  its  diffi- 
cnlties,  and  it  is  better  to  wait  for  the  light  of  new  discoveries  than  to 
assert  dogmatically  what  may  hereafter  prove  untrue. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  for  having  dwelt,  so  long  on  this  question. 
Onr  only  excuse  is,  there  are  very  many  otherwise  inteUigent  persons, 
^who  have  very  queer  notions  of  how  their  soils  have  been  produced. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  this.    In  a  certain  State  where  bowlders 
are  iar  more  abundant  than  here,  a  person  was  once  upon  a  time  ac- 
tively  engaged,  with  mechanical  appliances  and  animal  strength,  in 
removing  from  a  field  the  bowlders  which  nature  had  most  lavishly 
distributed  there.    A  passer  by,  curious  to  know  his  ideas  of  the  drift^ 
inquired,  whence  he  supposed  those  bowlders  came.    Pausing  a  mo- 
ment, and  lifting  his  eyes  vnth  astonishment  on  the  inquirer,  that  so 
simple  a  question  should  be  asked,  he  replied:    Why  the  Almighty 
placed  them  there  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth. 

The  more  practical  part  of  the  subject  now  presents  itself^  viz. :  The 
1%  jsical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Soils.  By  physical,  are  meant 
those  properties  vehich  distinguish  soils  with  reference  to  their  con- 
sistence, density,  porosity;  their  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture,  heat,  gasses,  and  particularly  their  power  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  certain  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  together  vnth  phos- 
phoric and  silicic  acids,  whether  added  as  manure,  or  set  free  grad- 
akUy  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  or  organic  matter  of  soils. 
rheae  physical  properties,  on  which,  when  existing  in  proper  degree, 
iepends  so  much  the  fertility  of  soils,  vary  chiefly  with  the  sand, 
^lay  and  humus  of  soils.  A  soil  consisting  entirely  of  sand,  it  mat- 
ers little  whether  it  be  silicious,  calcareous,  feldspathic,  or  other  mate- 
•ial,  has  but  little,  if  any  consistence.  As  its  particles  touch  each 
r>ther  at  but  few  points,  it  is  too  porous  for  successful  cultivation.  It 
t  readily  admits  the  rain,  it  as  readily  parts  with  it  both  by  drain- 
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age  and  eTaporation,  allbwing  thus  the  materials  to  escape  wUA 
should  be  retained  for  plant  growth.  Moreover  the  interstices  bdng 
large,  bat  little  moisture  rises  by  capillary  attraction,  and  bat  little  u 
absorbed  from  the  atoiosphere,  so  that  the  soil  being  dry,  not  only  be- 
comes unduly  heated  by  the  sun,  but  retains  the  heat  to  an  extent  ill- 
suited  to  yegetation.  Besides  such  a  soil  affords  but  slight  support  to 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  is  easily  blown  about  by  winds. 

Kevertbeless  a  sandy  soil  made  up  of  very  finely  comminuted  ptrti- 
cles  of  all  kinds  of  rocks  may  be,  and  otlen  is,  very  fertile,  for  a  ra^ 
son  to  be  given  hereafter.  Buch,  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  thcMBi 
of  the  prairie.  They  are  due,  originally,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  pot 
verization,  rather  than  to  the  disintegration  or  the  decomposition  of  i 
great  variety  of  rocks,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  thret 
terms  indicate  very  different  kinds  of  action*  Pulverization  is  t^ 
grinding  up  of  rocks  by  friction  against  each  other.  Disint^;r>tioB 
is  the  breaking  up  of  a  rock  into  small  integrant  partides  by  heat  and 
cold,  as  when  a  rock,  heated  and  plunged  into  water,  crumbles  emSij 
to  powder.  In  nature  the  changes  of  temperature  are  neithtf  so  sod- 
den or  so  great  as  in  this  case,  but  yet  effectual,  especially  when  aidid 
by  frost.  Decomposition  is  the  resolution  of  rocks  into  new  ehemieal 
compounds,  the  process  by  which  the  food  locked  up  in  them  beooiMi 
available  to  plants,  and  it  is  greatly  promoted  either  by  palverizatioc 
or  by  disintegration.  Hence  the  finely  divided  state  of  a  soil  is  a  pky 
sical  property  intimately  connected  with  its  fertility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  purely  clayey  soil  has  exactly  opposite  prcqwr 
ties.  It  has  great  consistence,  is  slightly  porous,  absorbs  water  with  avid- 
ity, and  parts  with  it  reluctantly.  When  moist  it  is  plastic,  and  adheroi 
firmly  to  whatever  it  touches,  and  is  thus  difficult  to  cultiTate.  Ii 
itiiny  seasons  it  cannot  be  worked  until  late,  and  even  then  with  dSM- 
culty.  It  is  not  only  wet  but  cold,  fh>m  the  constant  evapocmtioii  at 
its  surface.  In  dry  weather  it  bakes,  and  becoming  hard,  preveBti 
the  roots  fi'om  penetrating  it.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is  its  power 
of  absorbing  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  aod  siUdc 
acids,  substances  essential  to  the  healthy  development  of  plants;  aad 
it  is  doubtless  to  this  property,  that  is  due  the  fertilizing  nature  of  daj 
in  soils. 

Such  are  some  of  the  physical  properties  of  two  extarsme  kinds  «f 
soils,  known  generally  as  light  and  heavy,  sometimes,  also,  as  lean  md 
&t  soils,  neither  of  which  is  desirable  for  tillage.    Between  these  er 
tremes  exists  an  indefinite  number  of  other  soils,  with  physical  yrofm^ 
ties  varying  with  the  relative  quantities  of  sand  and  clay   exmtaoMd 
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in  them.    A  soil  containing  snch  an  admixture  of  these  Bubstances  as 
will  mntnally  compensate  the  defects  of  each — which  is  neither  too  wet 
in  rainy  seasons,  nor  too  dry  and  hard  in  drouths — which,  by  cultivation, 
readily  becomes  porous,  so  that  roots  can  easily  penetrate  it,  and  the 
atmosphere  circulate  through  it — is  best  suited  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  will  yield  the  most  remunerative  returns.    The  clay  in  such  a  soil 
is  even  more  effective  in  absorbing  the  constituents  required  by  plants 
than  when  pure,  because  the  water  containing  these  substances  is  more 
readily  absorbed  by  such  a  soil  than  by  a  purely  clayey  one.    This  is 
illustrated  by  what  formerly  took  place  here  on  the  burning  over  of 
the  prairie.   The  country,  of  course,  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  aihes, 
rich  in  potash,  and  when  the  rain  fell  too  rapidly  to  be  all  absorbed,  it 
flowed  from  the  surface,  carrying  the  potash  with  it,  and  imparting  to 
streams  a  strong,  alkaline  property.    Had  the  water  passed  through 
the  soil,  the  day  would  have  absorbed  most  of  the  alkali,  and  retained 
it  for  future  use.    For  the  same  reason  but  little  alakaline  matter  is 
usually  found  in  the  water  of  drains.    In  the  decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  and  mineral  matter  of  porous  soils,  the  ammonia  and  other 
alkaline  substances  are  absorbed  by  the  clay ;  and  it  is  clay  also  to 
^v'hich  is  due  the  decolorizing  and  deodorizing  nature  of  soils,  a  pro- 
perty which,  in  consequence  of  a  special  application  in  the  form  of 
earth  closets,  has,  of  late,  been  pressed  on  the  public  attention  as  some- 
thing new. 

But  a  few  years  since  this  absorbent  property  of  soils  was  specially 
investigated  by  "Way.  He  found  that  sewer,  and  other  foul  water, 
when  filtered  through  a  layer  of  porous  earth,  thirty-four  inches  thick, 
-was  entirely  deprived  of  its  smell,  its  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid ;  in  fact,  that  all  substances  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  plants 
are  absorbed  and  retained  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  soil,  ten  inches 
thick,  when  saturated  in  this  way,  would  contain  twenty  times  as  much 
nutritious  matter  as  is  usually  spread  over  it  for  fertilizing  purposes* 
Could  all  the  sewer  water,  now  passed  from  cities  into  rivers  and  thus 
Loet^  be  distributed  6ver  the  soils  of  the  adjacent  country,  what  an  im- 
caense  amount  of  plant-food  would  be  utilized,  and  what  an  increase 
>f  harvests  would  accrue  through  the  agency  of  this  property  of  soils. 
If  we  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  absorbent  property  of  clay,  we  shall 
ind  it,  probably,  in  a  powerful  surface  attraction,  similar  to  that  by 
lehioh  gasses  and  coloring  matters  adhere  to  the  surface  of  porous 
thsLTCOBl.  Some  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  action  is  more  chemi- 
cal than  physical  in  its  nature,  and  that  the  absorption  of  the  alkalies 
a  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  Insoluble  silicates,  resembling  the 
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fSddspars.  The  reenlts  of  certain  experiments  made  to  decide  flui 
question  seem  to  point  in  this  direction.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
draw  the  dividing  line  between  phyeical  and  chemical  forces— to  saj 
exactly  where  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins — any  more  than  it  is  to 
fix  the  precise  point  of  time  when  a  person  ceases  to  be  a  boy  sod 
becomes  a  man.  They  graduate,  so  to  say,  into  each  other ;  and  it  ii 
by  no  means  improbable  that  in  this  strong  attraction  of  clay  fortbe 
alkalies,  we  have  the  incipient  manifestations  of  the  force  which,  under 
£Eivorable  and  prolonged  conditions,  produces  the  chemical  compounds 
known  as  the  feldspars. 

Again,  the  decomposition  of  organic  and  mineral  matter  is  Isrgdj 
dependent  on  a  suitable  mixture  of  clay  and  sand :  that  is,  on  a  proper 
consistence  of  soil.    Such  decomposition  is  best  promoted  by  a  moiit 
and  porous  soil — one  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  to  all  parts  d 
which  the  air  is  easily  accessible.    Indeed,  such  decomposition  is  en- 
tirely prevented  by  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere.    The  underlying 
rocks,  that  were  furrowed  and  then  buned  beneath  deep  deposits,  re- 
tain their  furrows,  as  sharply  defined  to  day  as  when  they  were  origi- 
nally engraved.    Where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  Ik 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  not  a  trace  of  them  remains.    The  di 
pliocene  soil,  one  bunded  feet  beneath  us,  with  its  trees  and  shelU  W 
fore  referred  to,  is  apparently  as  fresh  now  as  when  first  covered  witk 
the  drift     In  like  manner  the  fine  particles  of  ground-up  rocb-4& 
other  words,  our  soils — when  protected  from  atmospheric  inflnencei, 
remain  unchanged,  and  the  elements  in  them  suited  to  plant  growdi, 
are  as  useless  for  this  purpose  as  if  they  did  not  exist    That  this  is  eo, 
is  shown  by  isolating  the  sand  of  almost  any  soil,  and  analyzing  it   b 
this  way,  we  learn  that  the  fine  sand  of  soils  from  Union  and  Cbua- 
paign  counties  contain  the  alkalies  soda,  potash  and  lithia.    These  three 
alkalies  have  also  been  detected,  in  very  small  quantities  of  soils,  from 
Greene  and  Kane  counties  in  this  State,  also  in  soils  from  IndianSi 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.    Indeed,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surpnte,ii) 
in  a  quantity  of  any  soil  not  larger  than  a  pea,  all  these  alkalies  oooM 
not  be  found.    The  sand  of  a  Union  county  soil  is  especially  ridii^ 
these  alkalies,  a  fact  somewhat  singular,  since  the  soil  has  been  asdff 
cultivation  forty  years  without  any  manure,  not  even  a  green  crop 
plowed  in,  with  only  two  to  four  inches  depth  of  plowing,  and  a  ct* 
tinned  cropping  of  wheat  or  com,  chiefly  corn.    And  yet  this  boH,&^ 
taining  some  ninety  per  cent  of  an  unpalpably  fine  sand,  as  fine  si 
the  finest  emery,  is  rich  to  day  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  except- 
ing, perhaps,  sulphur,  of  which  there  is  only  a  trace.    To  aach  an  ei^ 
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tent  Kas  tkis  oompaet  soil,  eontamimg  bat  (Siree  *pfir  eant  of  ovganiQ 
matter,  been  protected  from  the  aetipa  of  deoompottog  a^nts,  that  ita 
saad  has  apparently  an  ample  supply  of  plaot  food  for  some  tima 
to  come.  The  fertility  of  this  soil  seems  to  be  oaring  to  the  slow  and 
constant  weathering  of  its  sand,  which,  though  aot  very  nmeh  exposed^ 
is  sufficiently  so  to  set  free  the  vequieite  amoupt  of  mineral  matter  as 
fast  as  it  is  removed  by  cropping.  This  soil,  howeirer,  seems  to  be  ex* 
ceptional  in  its  character ;  at  least,  it  wcnild  not  be  safe  to  treat  oU 
soils  as  this  has  been  treated,  unless  the  object  wereezhaustiotu  In  the 
experiments  of  Way,  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  coustant  crop? 
ping  of  barley,  potatoes,  tumipe  and  misceUaneous  crops  without 
manure,  signs  of  exhaustion  were  apparent  even  in  Qise  or  tea  years ; 
and  the  soils  of  the  prairie,  although  somewhat  more  durable,  perhacps, 
have  shown,  in  many  instances,  similar  results. 

We  pass  now  to  the  chemical  properties  of  soils.  By  these  are 
understood  those  properties  in  virtae  of  whidi  new  chemical  com* 
pounds  are  formed,  and  especially  those  whidi  are  in  soaie  way  con* 
cerned  in  the  production  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  plants.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  Amdamental  propositioQ^  that  certain  mineral 
substances,  as  potash,  lime,  magnesia^  phosphoric  and  silicic  acids,  and 
some  others,  aate  essential  to  the  bealtiiy  developnient  of  {dants.  Of 
this,  there  can  be  no  more  reasonable  doubt  than  that  a  skeleton  i^ 
essential  to  the  normal  condition  of  a  vertebrate.  And  yet,  not  long 
ago,  it  was  a  grave  question  with  thinkers  on  this  subject,  whether 
these  substances,  constituting  the  ash,  wereeese»tialoir.niierely  acciden- 
tal constituents  of  plants.  The  establishment  of  this  fact  marks  a  step 
forward  in  this  era  of  thought  and  progress.  The  mAdligent  agricul- 
turist of  to«day,  if,  indeed,  one  can  lay  claim  to  intelligeikee  whose 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  substances  in  plant  life  is  stiU  v^y 
indefinite,  stands  on  firmer  ground  than  he  did  half  a  century  ago.  If 
he  does  not  yet  know  exactly  how  they  act,  ke  knows,  at  least,  their 
presence  is  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  and  that  it  ia  his  int^est  so 
to  manage  his  soil  that  they  shall  be  present  in  the  proper  condition 
and  quantity  for  the  use  of  his  crops. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  particular :  what  is  meant  by  a  chemical  pror 
perty,  and  especially  an  active  one  (  In  general,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  tendency  of  a  substance  to  combine  with  another,  and  form  a  tbiird 
different  from  either ;  and  an  active  chemical  pr<^perty  is  this  tend$»H^ 
existing  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Thus,  if  lye  obtained  fix>m  wood 
ashes  be  touched  to  the  tongue,  it  will  attstck  it^oriif  added^m  tbe  form 
of  soap  to  the  hands,  it  will  attack  them,  destroying  the  <  cutide  ^f 
Vol.  III.— 88 
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the  skin  and  gnring  to  it  tl^at  slippery,  slimy  feel,  so  ftmiliar  to  erery 
o&e ;  or  again,  if  added  to  sawdust,  it  will  attack  that,  decomposiog  it, 
and  disposing  the  atoms  to  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  oxi& 
acid,  a  sabstance  with  properties  exactly  opposite  to  its  own.  When, 
therefore,  wood  ashes  are  spread  over  a  soil,  lye  is  pnt  on  it,  and  a 
chemical  property  is  imparted  to  it.  The  ancient  farmer  did  it  becanae 
experience  or  tradition  taught  him  that  wood  ashes  in  some  way  serred 
some  good  purpose.  They  made  his  soil  more  fertile,  he  got  a  better 
crop.  The  modem  farmer  does  it,  or  should  do  it,  because  sdenee 
teaches  him  that  he  cannot  have  a  crop  witiiout  them,  or  something 
equivalent  to  them ;  that  he  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  brass  with- 
out copper,  as  to  raise  a  kernel  of  com  without  potash. 

In  like  manner  soda  imparts  to  soils  a  chemical  property  peculiar  t» 
itself;  so  do  lithia,  and  lime,  and  magnesia ;  so  do  phosphoric  and  sK- 
cic  acids;  and  so  do  many  other  substances.  These  chemical  propor- 
ties  all  differ  from  each  in  kind  as  well  as  degree.  Some  are  energetic, 
others  indifferent;  but  each  has  an  individuality  of  its  own  ;  and  it  if 
to  this  labyrinth  of  chemical  properties  or  forces,  modified  by  eveiy 
▼ariation  of  climatic  influence,  that  all  the  reactions  and  compounds  of  a 
soil  are  due. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  also  has  its  peculiar  chemical  property,  and  is 
the  form  of  ozom,  a  remarkably  active  one — a  state  of  unrest — an  ap- 
parent desire  impelling  it  to  seek  out  and  unite  with  some  compaaiQn; 
and  then,  as  if  tired  of  the  union,  shortly  after,  perhaps,  to  g&t  divorced. 
The  same  is  tme  of  carbonic  acid,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  water 
itself. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  effects  of  these  chemical  properties  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  soils.  We  speak  often  of  the  weathering  of  rocks,  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  They  disintegrate  and  finallj 
cnmible  to  powder.  Not  only  so,  they  undergo  chemical  decompoa- 
tion,  and  give  rise  to  new  chemical  compounds.  Take  the  graaitic 
bowlder  lying  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Its  surface  is  rough,  caiised 
by  the  more  rapid  decomposition  of  some  of  its  parts  than  of  o&e^ 
The  angular,  but  often  more  or  less  rounded  prominences  are  quartz*  t 
▼ery  insoluble  mineral,  at  least  in  water.  The  depressions  are  caused 
by  the  dissolving  out  of  the  feldspar,  a  mineral  composed  of  sQic^ 
of  alumina  and  of  silicate  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  Now  wbee 
rain,  containing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  falls  on  the  bowl- 
der, it  not  only  tends  itself  to  decompose  and  dissolve  the  feldspar,  b< 
it  brings  the  carbonic  add  into  intimate  contact  with  it  The  cfcemie*' 
property  of  the  carbonic  add  is  to  combine  with  the  alkali   at  the  ei^ 
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pense  of  the  silicic  acid,  forming  a  carbonate  instead  of  a  silicate.  This 
alkaline  carbonate  being  soluble,  seems  to  have  the  property  of  dis- 
solving  the  silicic  acid  which  has  been  displaced,  and  thns  both  are 
carried  to  the  soil,  and  made  available  to  plants..  This  process  goes  on, 
of  coarse,  with  extreme  slowness,  especially  when  the  rock  has  a  very 
firm  texture.    Nevertheless  the  surface,  when  careluUy  examined,  ex- 
Libits  evident  marks  of  decay,  looks  quite  different  from  a  freshly 
fractured  one,  and  is  often  coated  with  a  perceptible  quantity  of  white 
silicate  of  alumina  or  kaolin,  which  repfiains  after  the  removal  of  the 
alkaline  carbonate  and  silica.    When  the  water  peuetrates  through  the 
interior  of  the  bowlder;  the  deoomposition  advances  with  equal  pace, 
and  the  rock  gradually  becomes  less  coherent,  until  finally  it  breaks 
easily  into  fragments.    In  such  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  fine 
white  incrustation  lining  the  crevices  of  the  interior.    This  is  usually 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  lime  of  the  rock  com- 
bining with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  water,  or  of  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ate.   If  the  rock  contains  an  iron  compound,  the  carbonic  acid  often 
decomposes  it,  and  forms  a  new  iron  salt ;  and  when  this  is  e^cposed  to 
the  air,  the  iron  is  often  attacked  by  the  oxygen  and  changed  to  iron 
rust,  causing  the  dark  brown  spots  so  often  seen,  on  rocks,  as  well  as 
the  iridescent  film  often  seen  on  the  surface  of  stagnant  water. 

The  yellow  sulphide  of  iron,  often  mistaken  for  gold,  and  so  fre- 
quently seen  in  soft  coal,  is  the  most  apparent  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
mon example  of  the  action  of  oxygen  in  producing  changes  in' rocks. 
In  this  case  both  the  iron  and  the  sulphur  are  oxydized  and  converted 
into  copperas ;  and  when  this  is  further  exposed  to  the  air,  the  iron 
is  changed  to  iron  rust  and  deposited  as  bog  iron  ore.  Sometimes  this 
iron  salt  filters  through  a  soil  cLarged  with  organic  matter,  and  the 
iron  is  not  converted  into  iron  rust  until  it  reaches  the  subsoil,  where 
it  acta  as  a  cement,  binding  the  gravel  and  pebbles  together  into  a  kind 
of  rock  called  hardpan.  Other  substances,  ialso,  as  lime,  silica  and 
clay,  act  as  cements,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

The  solvent  power  of  carbonated  Water  on  limestone,  due  chiefiy  to 
the  chemical  property  of  carbonic  acid,  scarcely  need  be  mentioned.  It 
is  ^weil  known  to  be  the  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  lime  dissolved  in 
our  soils  and  springs,  and  to  have  excavated  those  immense  caverns  so 
frequent  in  limestone  regions. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  solvent 
povirer  of  pure  water,  and  the  relation  of  this  power  to  the  fineness  of 
;he  material  on  which  it  acts.  In  this  way  the  relation  of  the  fineness 
>f  a  soil  to  its  fertility  will  become  apparent.    It  is  a  common  notion 
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that  mMj  kinds  of  rode  bt^  insoluble.  At  least  ihej  are  often  spohn 
of  as  snch.  The  truth  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  rock  bat  yields  more  or 
less  to  the  action  of  water,  and  the  more  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  its  surface  exposed.  The  experiments  of  the  Messrs.  Rogen  are 
very  instructive  on  this  point.  They  pnlverized  a  large  variety  of 
minerals,  usually  considered  insoluble,  and  treated  them  with  pan 
"Water  and  with  carbonated  water,  carrying  on  the  two  sets  of  experi- 
inents  eide  by  side,  and  observing  all  the  necessary  precautions.  "Wbei 
the  minieral  was  very  finely  pulverised  and  treated  with  pure  vni&t 
considerable  time,  and  then  filtei*ed,  the  first  drops  of  the  filtrate  gare 
an  alkaline  reaction,  while  with  carbonated  water  tlie  effect  was  recog- 
nizable in  less  than  ten  minutes.  With  pure  water  the  effect  was  moA 
weaker  than  with  carbonated  water,  still  it  was  perfectly  decisive  m 
almost  all  the  minerals  tried.  By  digesting  finely  powdered  feldsper, 
hornblende,  grammatite,  epidote,  meeotype,  chlorite,  serpentine,  and 
some  twenty  others,  in  pure  water  a  week,  and  in  carbonated  water  rt 
hours  only,  they  found  that  Silica,  alkalies,  lime,  magneeia,  iron  vA 
alumint^  had  been  dissolved  to  an  extent  equal  to  from  .4  to  1  percent 
of  the  minerals  taken.  The  solvent  power  of  water  was,  donbdeas, 
increased  by  digestion,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  sne 
effect  would  hiive  been  produced  by  cold  water  in  a  long  time. 

The  application  to  soils  of  the  truth  taught  by  these  experimoits, « 
plain.  The  soils  of  the  prairie  contain,  without  doubt,  more  or  lees  of 
all  thee^  minerals  ;  and  it  is  evidient  the  more  finely  pulverized  thej 
are,  tlie  more  readily  they  will  be  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  more 
mineral  food  will  they  fiirnish  for  the  crop.  In  this  way,  a  very  fiiwlj 
t5omminuted  soil,  like  thiat  of  Union  county,  or  of  some  river  bottona, 
eeems  to  have  <an  inexhaustible  fertility^  because  the  decompositioii  d 
mineral  mattfer  keeps  pace  witli  the  demands  of  vegetation.  Were  tke 
partioles  of  soil  coarser,  or  less  exposed  to  the  combined  infloencee  of 
wmter,  C8rbK>nie  apoid  and  oxygen,  the  supply  of  mineral  food  might  iiB 
below  tlie  demand  ;  that  is,  there  would  be,  to  that  extent,  exhaustioB, 
to  be  remedied  by  manure  or  fallow. 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  is  not  the  only  principle  involved  in  At 
explanation  of  ttie  ripparently  permanent  fertility  of  soils;  but  thitti 
finds  a  place  in  it,  seems  to  be  plainly  taught  by  experiment;  and  ^ 
will  only  add  that  these  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  a  soil  wii 
greater  or  less  activity,  According  to  its  more  or  less  favorable  cofiifr 
tions,  sustain  an  intimate  relation  to  an  intelligent  system  of  afrtic& 
ture,  and  commend  themselves  to  the  careful  attention  and  study  vf 
farmers. 
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Soda  Feldspar,                         Honiblend6» 

PrehDUe, 

Potaah  Feldspar,                      .Grammatite, 

Talc, 

Lithia  Feldspar,                         Ashertus, 

Steatite, 

Glossy  Feldspar,  (Stmidin),       Olivina. 

Chlorite, 

Labrador  I^ldB^Mir,                   Chalcedony, 

Serpent!  ne. 

Hlca,                                       Epidote, 

Obsidion, 

LeucUe,                                    Analcimei 

Lava, 

Toarmolioe,                              Hesotype, 

Greenstone, 

Aagite,                                      Scolerite, 

Gneiss, 

Goceolite,                                  Axintte, 

Hornblende  Slate. 

HypersthtM, 

FLOWERLESS  PLANTS. 


BY  T.  J.  BURRILL,  PROFESS(»  OF  HORTICULTORB. 


Oar  common  idea  of  a  plant  is  a  living  growing  structure,  fastened 
by  roots  in  the  soil,  bearing  leaves  that  are  elevated  upon  stems  and 
branches  to  catch  the  sunlight  and  air,  budding  and  blossoming  in 
charming  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance,  and  finally  bending  under 
a  heavy  load  of  seeds  or  fruits.  But  if  we  should  work  these  things 
into  a  definition,  it  would  exclude  every  one  of  a  host  of  vegetable 
forms,  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  distinctive  characteris- 
tic of  the  plants  under  consideration,  is  that  given  as  tlie  heading  of  this 
paper — ^flowerless.  Let  us  fully  understand  what  a  flower  is.  The 
cultivated  rose,  with  all  its  beauty,  can  not  lay  claim  to  it,  for  the  arts  ' 
of  man  have  destroyed  the  essential  parts,  and  turned  them  into  showy 
but  useless  appendages.  No  seed  is  starteii  into  existence  by  our  dou- 
ble-flowered roses.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  forest  trees — the 
oak8,the  elms,  the  hickories — are  popularly  supposed  to  have  no  flowers, 
when,  in  fact,  they  produce  countless  numbers  of  true  flowers.  Bot- 
anists call  the  outer- whorl  of  usually  leaf-like  bodies-  in  the  flower'  a 
ealyXy  its  individual  parts  sepals  /  the  next  row  is  the  corolla,  and  the 
parts  petals.  These  are  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  flower,  yet 
are  wholly  unessential.  It  is  to  the  center  of  the  flower  that  we  must 
look  for  organs,  really  useful  in  the  reproductive  process.  These  are 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  answering  respectively  to  the  male  and  female 
sexes  among  animals.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  be  in  the 
same  flower,  nor  indeed  upon  the  same  plant,  but  no  seed,  in  the  pro- 
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per  sense  of  that  term,  ever  comes  into  existence,  without  a  preview 
combination  of  these  two  parts  of  the  flower.    The  stamens  produce 
the  pollen,  which  is  carried  about  by  the  winds,  or  by  insects,  or  in 
many  cases  falling  directly  upon  the  pistils,  quicken,  in  some  myste- 
rious way,  the  embryonic  cell  into  new  and  hitherto  unknown  life, 
thus  beginning  the  formation  of  a  seed.    Now,  though  the  flovm 
may  be  unnoticeable  with  common  observation,  all  our  trees,  sbrobfi. 
grains,  grasses,  vegetables,  weeds  and  any  other  plants  with  qs,  Iiit- 
ing  a  woody  stem,  a  fourth  of  an  inch,  or  more,  in  diameter,  and  uj 
that  are  made  generally  useful,  as  food  or  covering,  for  man  or1}east^ 
do  produce  true  flowers,  and  bear  true  seeds.     Notwithstanding  il 
this,  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  named  plants  belong  to  the  floweriess 
type,  and  the  time  undoubtedly  was  when  they  constituted  almost  the 
entire  vegetation  on  the  globe.     And  there  still  remain  thousands  of 
other  species,  waiting  for  the  botanists'  researches,  and  names,  to  fivel! 
the  number  of  flowerless  plants  now  existing,  even  beyond  Uie  r- 
corded  number  of  flowering  species.     Of  these  the  microscopic  loili 
has  myriads  of  specific  forms,  which  have,  until  recently,  been  almost 
unknown,  and  what  is  most  strange,  many  of  these  minute  \mp. 
long  classed  as  animals,  on  account  of  their  free  and  evidendj  volas- 
tary  motions,  are  now  positively  known  to  be  true  plants.    It  ii  i^ 
longer  an  unsettled  question  about  the  rapid  and  varied  movements  c^f 
the  lower  orders  of  purely  vegetable  forms.     But  a  large  numte  d 
flowerless  plants  are  by  no  means  microscopic.     The  ferns,  the  mogaei^ 
the  mushrooms,  the  moulds,  are  fair  examples.     Who  ever  sav  i 
flower  upon  a  puff-ball,  or  a  toadstool  ?    How  many  aquatic  plants  art 
there  that  never  bloom  ? 

Linnseus  named  these  plants  Oryptogamiaj  meaning  hidden  marriage, 
while  those  with  flowers  were  named  PhenGgamia^  open  marriage-tke 
latter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stamens  and  pistils  were  readily  seeiL 
and  the  reproductive  process  could  be  readily  traced,  while  analogoK 
parts,  and  analogous  processes,  could  only  be  guessed  at  in  die  Crrf 
togamia,  or  flowerless  plants.  Extended  research  has  proved,  Lot* 
ever,  that  they  have  something  answering  to  these  parts,  though  d^ 
guised  under  a  multitude  of  forms,  and  their  operations  varying  ^ 
wonderfully  different  ways.  Instead  of  seeds  they  produce  spom 
differing  from  the  former  in  not  having  within  an  embryo  or  rudimt 
tary  plant,  and  by  germinating  irregularly  without  the  fixed  point  u 
beginning,  as  in  seeds. 

It  was  said,  a  moment  ago,  that  all  the  plants  in  our  region  of  ccs 
try,  which  attained  any  considerable  size,  or  which  furnished  asj- 
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the  Btaple  artide  of  use*  whether  as  fbod,  or  materials  ibr  buildiDg  or 
clothing,  were  flowering  and  not  flowerless  plants.  What  then  are  the 
OSes  of  the  latter,  and  why  spend  oar  time  in  their  study  ?    Let  ns  see. 

(i.)  They  are  the  simplest  in  strnctnre  of  all  plants,  and  as  the 
vegetable  processes  are  the  same  as  in  the  higher  plants,  we  may  far 
more  readily  study  their  secrets  in  the  work  of  elaborating  food,  of 
increasing  in  size,  and  oi'  giving  rise  to  neW  beings  like  themselves. 
Hence,  he  who  would  know  the  requirements  and  action  of  vegeta* 
tion  of  any  kind,  must  begin  with  these  humble  beings  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  his  examinations.  When  we  descend  to  the  lowest  plants,  a 
simple,  isolated,  round  microscopic  cell,  performing  all  the  complicated 
functions  of  vegetative  life,  meet«  our  astonished  gaze.  The  red  snow 
plant,  of  the  Polar  regions,  and  another  of  the  same  genus  {Proto^ 
cooGU$\  with  us,  sometimes  seen  in  red  streaks  and  patches,  looking  like 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  shaded  and  moistened  side  of  rocks  and  banks, 
are  of  this  character.  The  cell  has  an  outer  and  inner  coat,  and  a 
thick  fluid  mass  within.  They  individually  obtain  their  nourishment 
from  the  air  or  water,  and  increase  in  number  by  self-division,  but  are 
also  known  to  give  rise  to  young  plants  by  two  cells  uniting  and  ming- 
ling their  fluid  contents.  The  green  scum  that  forms  upon  stagnant 
water  is  another  example  of  these  lowest  of  plants,  sometimes  one- 
celled,  sometimes  many-celled,  constituting  a  thread-like  filament. 

('2.)  The  study  of  the  flowerless  plants  helps  us  to  understand  the 
past  history  of  our  mother  earth,  when  she  prodnced  little  or  nothing 
of  a  higher  organization.  The  coal  we  now  use  for  fuel,  came  in  great 
part  from  flowerless  plants.  Those  were  the  good  old  days  for  the 
Oryptogamia,  when  moss^like  plants  grew  to  the  giant  size  of  oaks, 
and  ferns  vied  with  the  towering  palm. 

(3.)  The  information,  gained  by  a  careful  study  of  the  development 
of  these  plants,  throws  much  light  upon  the  mooted  theories  of  sponta- 
neous generation  of  living  beings — theories  so  often  advanced,  and 
sometimes  so  seductively  argued.  The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  that 
living  beings  can  be  produced  by  the  union  of  certain  chemical  elements, 
or  brought  into  existence  by  chance,  or  through  the  agency  of  any  of 
the  natural  laws,  other  than  those  referring  to  direct  parentage,  always 
point  for  illustration  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  water,  left  for  a  tew  hours  in  a  warm  place, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  swarming  with 
moving  bodies ;  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  where  do 
they  come  from  ?  And  when  the  water  is  previously  boijed  to  kill  all 
living  things,  and  then  kept  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  the  wohder  is  much 
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increased  to  find  fbe  same  maze  of  liviBg^  eating,  growing  bodks^ 
seemingly  enjoying  to  the  ntmoet  their  lease  npon  life.    So  it  is  pan- 
ing  strange  that  monlds,  which  are  as  true  plants  as  the  e?ergreei»iD 
onr  door  yards«  appeaj*  whenerer  and  wherever  any  moist  organic  nib- 
stance  is  found,  for  their  development    A  piece  of  cheese  pnt  awaj 
in  a  damp  cellar,  will  as  surely  rear  upon  its  surface  a  pigmy  forest  of 
bluish   v^etation,  as  will  a  well-seeded  and  tilled  field,  under  &▼«- 
able  conditions^  produce  its  crop.    So,  too,  it  is  strange  that  youag  tim- 
ber of  a  different  kind  from  that  previously  cut,  should  spring  up  fion 
^^  cleared "  land,  yet  no  observing  man  will  for  a  moment  donbt  b^ 
that  these  young  trees  came  from  true  seeds.   The  weeds  appearing  tbi 
first  season  after  we  turn  over  the  prairie  sod,  are  likewise  known  to 
start  from  seeds.    Now  when  we  find,  by  prolonged  observation,  that 
these  minute  forms  in  a  drop  of  water  are  subject  to  the  same  lavBtE 
the  above  trees  and  weeds,  in  regard  to  life  and  development,  we  ma; 
cease  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of  living  barings — ^{dants  or  m 
mals — originating  ir<»n  the  ioorganic  elements,  without  the  iatervei- 
ing  power  of  a  creator.    Prof,  Henry  James  Olark^  whose  expOTuneua 
upon  this  subject  are  recorded  in  his  book  called  Mind  in  Nature,  lov 
in  the  University  library,  thinks  he  has  proved  the  spontaneoni  pfo- 
duction  of  animalculae  in  closed  vessels,  but  he  is  also  candid  enoigh 
to  record  the  fact  that  when  his  fluids  are  boiled  for  a  long  time  or  &r 
a  short  time  under  high  pressure,  and  then  kept  sealed,  no  living  tfain;:! 
afterward  appeared.    Evidently,  simply  boiling  for  a  short  time  iH 
not  kill  the  germs,  and  the  prolonged  boiling  did  kill  them.    In  order 
however,  to  account  for  the  production  of  ptents,  in  many  cases,  vs 
must  assume  the  almost  ubiquity  of  seedrllke  germs.    Without  dosbt, 
if  we  could  sharpen  our  vision  sufficiently,  these  bodies  would  nor 
appear  floating  in  the  air  around  us — settling  as  dust  here  and  tliert 
ready  always  to  germinate  and  grow  when  the  conditions  prove  fKfm- 
able ;  and  these  same  particles,  though  ever  so  minute,  are  as  follj 
endowed  as  we  are  ourselves  with  that  mysterious  vitalizing  pciactpit 
which  we  know  distinguishes  us  from  the  dead,  inert,  inorganic  dodi 
of  earth.     The  whole  world  of  chemical .  elements,  aided  by  the  €»&- 
bined  wisdom  of  men,  evidently  cannot  originate  the  smallest  life  gem 
of  the  humblest  plant. 

(4.)  The  next  reason  we  advance  for  the  study  of  these  plants,  is  dKtf 
usefulness  to  ourselves.  Though  we  have  said  no  flowerless plant  w^ 
1^8  produced  any  staple  article  of  iibod  for  man  or  the  higher  animak 
there  are  some  which  do  far  more  than  mean  service  in  this  pardcslir 
The  so-called  E^indeer  moss  {Oenomyee  ra/ngiferinci)  supplies,  not  oa; 
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that  animal  with  food,  but  renders  existence  possible  to  a  large  number 
of  human  beings  in  the  cold  regions  of  earth.  The  plant  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  use,  for  the  deer  has  only  to  scrape  away  the  snow  to 
find  it  in  perfect  condition  in  winter.  Though  dry,  it  is  not  dead.  The 
pasture  is  absolutely  never  failing;  through  heat  or  cold,  drouth  or  exces- 
sive nun,  the  flowerless  plant  vegetates,  and  grows  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand.  Lichens  and  Algae  have  often  been  used 
for  food,  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  peculiar  process  of  manufac- 
turing has  furnished  the  world  with  a  new  article  of  food  from  them, 
named  "  Sea  Moss  Farine,"  now  too  well  known  to  need  further  men- 
tion. Some  of  the  Fungi  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  used  for  food. 
The  common  mushroom  grows  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
forms  with  the  morel  and  truffle,  in  some  European  countries,  a  large 
Bupply  of  food.  I  venture  to  predict,  that  some  enterprising  indi- 
viduals in  our  own  country  will  yet  make  their  fortune  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mushroom,  and  if  so,  they  will  furnish  to  the  people  an 
article  of  food  as  delicious  and  healthful  as  it  will  be  new  to  many. 

Some  of  the  flowerless  plants  perform  an  office  in  nature  for  which 
:hey  get  very  little  credit,  but  which  is  eminently  important  to  the 
^ell-being  of  man.  Their  home  is  upon  decaying  and  putrifying 
[nasses  of  organic  matter,  whose  pernicious  gases  they  imbibe  and 
change  into  their  own  harmless  structure.  We  know  not  what  fearful 
>e6tilences  would  ravish  and  desolate  the  eartli,  nor  how  often  they 
lave  been  stopped  by  the  influence  of  these  humble  instruments — the 
cavengers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Another  important  service  is 
Iso  rendered  by  the  lowest  plants  in  their  piuHeer  attempts  to  create 
soil  for  the  growth  of  those  to  come  after,  higher  in  rank.  The  sur- 
ice  of  a  naked  rock,  left  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  becomes  coated  with 
lOBses  and  lichens,  which,  drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  air, 
laborate  the  elements,  die  and  decay  upon  the  spot  for  generation 
fter  generation,  until  a  soil  is  formed  upon  the  hardest  rock,  for  the 
rodnction  of  more  noble  forms  of  vegetable  growth.  This  work  has 
sen  in  progress  during  the  long  ages  of  time,  and  has  changed  the 
jrth  from  arid  wastes  of  cheerless  sand,  to  the  fertile  valleys  and  geu- 
ons  soils  which  so  bountifully  supply  the  wants  of  man. 
(5.)  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  reason  which  we  mention 
tre,  for  the  study  of  these  plants,  is  the  well  known  injurious  quali- 
iS  ariid  habits  of  some  of  them.  Some  are  rank  poison  to  man  and 
asts  ;  some  cause  disease  and  often  death  by  their  attacks,  as  parasites, 
lile  myriads  of  the  parasitic  type  prey  upon  our  choicest  fruits,  veg- 

able&  and  trees.     So  true  is  this,  that  the  very  name  of  funs^us  su£r- 
Vol.  UI— 89 
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gests  to  VLB  miBfortune  and  calamity — destructioii  before  oxur  eyes, 
while  we  stand  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets,  with  woe-begone  fiwea, 
resigned  to  our  fate.  Neither  is  the  feeling  a  mere  superstition,  fa- 
deed,  it  is  probable  Uiat  where  we  suspicion  one  of  these  parasite*  witt 
evil,  a  score  of  them  are  busily,  and  steadily,  and  vigorously,  and  ma- 
liciously, and  successfully  intent  upon  their  work  of  destruction. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  our  flowerieK 
plants,  and  these  characters,  good  and  bad,  when  investigated,  partial!; 
answer  the  question,  "What  are  their  uses,  and  why  call  attention t 
them  ? " 

Flowerless  plants  are  divided  into  orders,  as  follows :  Lycopoditc^, 
Marsileaceae,  Equisetaceae,  Filices,  Musci,  Hepaticae,  Characeas,  UckeBs. 
Fungi  and  Algae ;  and  these  orders  are  more  or  less  subdivided  by 
different  authors.  For  this  paper,  which  does  not  pretend  to  be  at 
exhaustive  treatise,  these  divisions  are  exact,  and  full  enough  for  o^ 
purpose. 

The  Lycopodiaceae,  or  club-mosses,  as  they  are  called,  are  mo€6-ffii 
plants,  having  a  woody  stem  and  branches,  some  of  them  akno^  ei- 
actly  resembling,  in  minature,  pine  trees.  They  scarcely  exceed  i 
hight  of  three  inches  with  us,  but  in  tropical  countries  are  mae: 
larger.  In  the  past  geological  ages  they  grew  to  immense  siie,  c* 
are  now  represented  by  the  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria  and  Lepidodwidrtas 
of  the  coal  fields. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  here  that  the  seed-like  bodies  in  all  the  Cnr^ 
togamia  are  called  y^eSj  and  the  inclosing  case  a,  sjporanffiumjt- 
organ  corresponding  to  the  pistil  of  flowering  plants,  a  pistiUdiuiiv* 
archigonium,  and  to  the  anther  (the  poUen-sack)  an  atheridium.  Tt- 
names  are  changed,  for  the  function  and  structure  of  the  pturts  arei< 
the  same  as  in  flowering  plants.  Thus  a  spore  is  a  minute  bodj,  b^- 
ing  no  embryo  or  rudimentary  plant,  as  have  all  true  seeds,  but  be*::? 
germination  at  any  point  of  its  surface.  Again,  a  seed  giv^  ri* 
directly  to  a  plant,  which  we  shall  see  is  not  always  the  case  with  i: 
spore. 

The  fruit  of  the  Lycopods  is  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If'^ 
examine  carefully  we  shall  find  a  little  rounded  sack  filled  wiA  t*- 
spores,  and  other  little  sacks  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  f» 
ceedingly  minute  particles,  that  rise  in  a  little  doud  of  dust  wh»  '^ 
turbed.  Under  the  microscope  these  will  be  recognized  as  single  t'siA 
each  having  coiled,  within,  a  peculiar  thread-like  body,  which  £tt' 
escapes  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell  membrane,  and  exhibits  tJie  r^ 
derful  phenomena  of  an  active  stage  of  the  plant    Its  motiot5ff5 
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rapid  and  evidently  self-cansed.  This  is  the  spermatozold,  and  has  for 
its  office  the  fertilization  of  the  spore.  It  thus  corresponds  then  to  the 
poUen  in  flowering  plants.  This  powder  is  very  inflammable,  and  has 
been  used  in  theatrical  performances  to  produce  artiflcial  lightning. 
It  is  also  sometimes  used  bj  druggists  as  a  coating  for  pills.  In  ger- 
minating, the  spore  forms  within  itself  a  little  cellular  substance,  known 
as  a  prothallus.  Upon  this  the  archigonium  is  formed,  which,  when 
fertilized  by  the  sperm atoid,  reproduces  the  plant  Some  of  the  Ly- 
copods  are  quite  ornamental,  and  are  favorite  pets  of  many,  the  arts 
of  man  having  changed  their  forms  very  greatly.  But  little  value  is 
attached  to  the  order,  though  undoubtedly  they  are  the  highest  in  rank 
among  the  Oryptogamia. 

The  Marsileacese  consists  of  a  few  aquatic  plants  formed  in  ditches 
and  streams  of  sluggish  water.  Their  fruit  is  like  the  Lycopods,  but 
they  have  one  instead  of  four  spores.  They  are  of  no  known  specific 
use,  but  are  certainly  harmless. 

The  EquisetacesB  are  the  horsetails,  or  scouring  rushes,  which  we  so 
often  see  in  low  grounds.  They  have  hollow  stems,  the  joints  of  which 
are  easily  separated.  Upon  the  top  of  the  stem  is  a  cone-shaped  body, 
bearing  upon  its  surface  little  stalked  scales,  diminutive  umbrellas, 
upon  the  inner  side  of  which  the  sporangia,  containing  many  spores, 
are  situated.  The  outer-covering  of  the  spore  splits  up  into  four  long 
arm-like  pieces,  retaining  hold  of  the  spore  by  one  end,  and  develop- 
ing upon  the  other  a  rounded  knob.  These  arms  will  be  found  either 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  spore,  or  extended,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  Germination  is  the  same  as  in  the  Lycopods,  save 
that  the  prothallus  protrudes  from  the  spore,  and  develops  both  the 
archigonium  and  the  antheridium,  the  latter  producing  spiral  sperma- 
tozoids.  The  plants  are  of  little  use,  neither  need  we  fear  their  depre- 
dations. 

The  Filices  are  ferns,  with  which,  I  suppose,  we  are  all  more  or  lees 
acquainted.  They  grow  abundantly  in  damp  woods,  shooting  up  their 
large,  green,  variously  figured  fronds  (leaves),  which  bear  upon  their 
backs  little  brown  dots.  The  latter  are  clusters  of  sporangia,  each 
containing  many  spores.  Their  germination  and  reproduction  are  like 
the  Equisetaceae.  Ferns  are  very  ornamental  and  often  thrive  where 
other  plants  fail.  They  must  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  otherwise 
are  easily  accommodated.  Some  of  the  thickened  roots  have  been 
used  for  food,  but  furnish  very  little  in  this  respect.  Others  are  still 
popular  in  medicine.  In  tropical  countries  the  ordinary  prostrate  root 
stock  rises  above  ground  to  the  size  of  trees,  and  good  evidence  is 
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not  wanting  of  their  great  size,  in  past  geological  ages.  Yery  many 
species  of  ferns  are  now  fonnd  in  the  fossil  state.  If  not  friends,  tte 
ferns  are  surely  not  enemies  to  man. 

The  next  order,  Mnsci,  contains  the  mosses,  a  name  sometimeBiDide 
to  inclnde  all  of  these  little  green  plants.  The  true  moeses,  howefer, 
may  be  known  by  always  having  a  distinct  stem  and  leaves,  withoil 
woody  tissue  in  either.  They  are  harmless  plants,  drawing  ib&i 
nourishment  fVom  the  air,  and,  by  their  decay,  ultimately  fiimislnngi 
soil  for  higher  plants.  Peat  is  principally  formed  from  mosses.  ^ 
still  spermatozoids,  in  these  and  the  remaining  plants,  are  not  spiral,  Vst 
manifest  the  same  intensity  of  motion.  The  spores  are  borne  in  litde 
stalked  sporangia,  arising  from  a  rosette  of  leaves.  The  Esquimsoi 
use  the  dried  rootlets  for  lamp*wicks,  and  considerable  use  is  now 
made  of  moss  as  packing  material. 

The  Hepaticae,  or  Liverworts,  are  usually  flat,  loose-tissued  plantak 
growing  upon  moist  rocks,  trunks  of  trees,  and  upon  the  groaad. 
They  send  out  many  rootlets  from  their  under  surface,  but  use  tkem 
simply  as  hold-fasts,  drawing  their  nourishment  from  the  air.  Tbm 
fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  mosses,  but  the  stalks  to  the  sporangia  aR 
ofl;en  wanting.  Unlike  the  mosses,  the  sporangia  bursts  irregnlaiir. 
The  plants  are  of  no  prominent  use  and  do  no  special  injury. 

The  OharaceaB  contain  a  few  aquatic  plants,  composed  of  tubes,  aad 
only  noted  for  the  facility  they  give  for  studying  the  circulation  of^ 
fluid  contents  of  the  cells. 

The  Lichens  include  the  tufted  or  leathery  plants  found  in  diy 
places  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  old  rails,  rocks,  etc.  They  vary  greatlj 
in  form  and  color,  sometimes  consisting  of  little  cups  containing  vari- 
ously colored  spores  or  gemma  (buds),  and  sometimes  radiating  frorr 
a  center  into  a  large  patch  of  green.  The  spores  are  found  in  littfe 
sacks  contained  in  the  walls  of  little  cup-like  bodies  variously  scatterel 
over  the  surface.  Their  tenacity  of  life  is  truly  wonderfuL  Whet- 
dried  so  that  they  may  be  crumbled  to  powder,  they  only  need  a  fresh 
supply  of  moisture  to  assume  all  the  activity  of  life.  Many  are  used  f  ^ 
food.  The  so-called  Reindeer-moss  has  been  elsewhere  alluded  to.  I' 
is  a  true  Lichen.  Lecanora  esculenta,  found  in  Asia  and  Afrioi,  ^«. 
sisting  of  a  round  moss,  without  attachment  to  anything,  and  oft« 
blown  about  by  the  winds,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Ynacri 
Quite  a  number  are  used  in  medicine,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  art 
The  coloring  matters  known  as  orchil  and  cudbear,  are  from  lichees 
and  from  the  various  species  of  Rocella  is  manufactured  the  litmus,  • 
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important  to  the  chemist  A  sample  of  the  erude  plant  from  Sicily 
was  pronounced  worth  $30,000  per  ton. 

Now,  we  come,  in  order,  to  the  most  noted  as  well  as  the  most  infa- 
mous of  the  class — ^the  Fungi ;  but  as  we  want  to  speak  more  in  detail 
about  these,  we  skip  them  for  the  present,  and  notice  the  Algse.  These 
are  aquatic  plants  of  tender  structure,  but  of  wondrous  variety  of  form 
and  color.  Some  are  totally  inyisible  to  the  naked  eye  except  in  mass- 
es, while  others,  as  the  sea-weeds,  extend  a  half  mile  in  length.  Oar 
aquatic  flowerless  plants  almost  all  belong  to  this  order.  In  fresh 
water  they  are  usually  green.  Some  species  flourish  in  running  streams, 
otlier  only  in  stagnant  water.  They  obtain  their  nourishment  from  the 
water,  and  in  their  growing  state  are  eminently  serviceable  to  man  by 
depriving  the  water  of  noxious  gases.  The  green  scum  upon  water 
may  show  that  the  latter  is  unfitted  for  our  use,  but  not  because  of  the 
vegetable  moss,  for  this  is  acting  all  the  time  as  a  purifier.  It  may, 
and  probably  does  often  happen,  that  they  become  harmful  when  the 
waters  in  which  they  grew  subside  and  leave  them  to  decay.  Some 
have,  also,  a  bad  name  as  parasites,  living  in  the  fluids  of  the  human 
and  other  bodies,  causing  disease  and  death,  but  many  of  these  sup- 
posed species  of  Alg»  are  now  known  to  be  peculiar  forms  of  Fungi, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  all  of  these  injurious  forms  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  latter  order.  If  so,  it  leaves  one  only,  out  of  the  ten 
orders  of  flowerless  plants,  that  is  injurious  to  man. 

Betaming,  now,  to  the  Fungi,  we  find  many  things  which  widely 
separate  them  from  most  other  plants.  They  are  never  green.  Most 
of  them  are  white  or  hyaline,  while  others  pass  through  the  whole 
series  of  shades,  green  excepted.  They  are  parasitic,  either  getting 
their  nourishment  from  living  plants  and  animals,  or  from  decaying  or- 
ganic substances.  Their  vegetative  system  consists  of  numerous 
thread-like  cells,  often  matted  or  flocose.  These  threads  are  called  the 
myceUium.  The  fruiting  bodies  may  be  large  as  in  the  mushroom, 
seeming  to  constitute  the  entire  plant,  or  may  be  very  small,  as  in  many 
moulds.  Sweden  is  said  to  produce  the  most  species*  of  Fungi,  and 
the  United  States  next 


*  Spores  Naked. — Hymenomjcetes — Hymen  ium  free,  open,  sometimes  closed  at  first,  bat  soon 
open ;  Mnsfaro  om,  Polyponis,  etc  Gasteromycetes — Inclosed  puflT-bell.  Coniomjcetes,  (Dust 
Fungi)— Spores  seated  on  inconspicuous  threads.  Pucclnia  graminis,  JScidium,  Conidia, 
Stylospores,  Spermatia,  Ascospores,  Hyphomyoetes — Moulds,  spores  free,  cheese,  silk,  meal, 
sugar,  etc. 

Sforis  in  Sacks. — Yeast  (Penioillium  glaucum) — Botrytis  or  Peronospora.  Physomyce- 
tes,  Sporangia  from  threads — Moulds  on  decaying  matter.  Ascomycetes,  Sporangia  from  a 
hymenium — ^Eusyphse  Berberry.    Morels  and  Truffles,  Burning  forests — Oodyoeps  aad  Spssriss. 
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Mnch  Btndj  has  been  bestowed  upon  tiiese  plants,  and  v^  many 
interesting  facts  observed.  Owing  to  their  injnrions  habits,  thej  luve 
been  looked  upon  as  the  yandals  of  the  vegetable  world.  They  are 
outcasts  from  good  vegetable  society;  among  plants  they  are  tiie&UeB 
angels,  wicked  and  fiendish,  plotting  for  the  ruin  of  the  world.  Bit 
their  work  is  not  wholly  destructive.  Their  office  as  scavengers  Hk 
been  mentioned  before,  and  in  this  we  find  their  best  service  to  man. 
The  mushroom,  morrel,  etc.,  are  largely  used  for  food.  Mylitta  Am- 
tralis  forms  the  native  bread  of  the  Australians,  and  a  Cittaria,  grow- 
iug  upon  the  twigs  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food  to  the 
Fuegians.  The  list  of  good  qualities  is,  however,  short,  and  we  tnm  ts> 
the  more  popular  if  not  more  pleasing  task  of  berating  and  denonndng 
them.  Some  species  of  mushroom,  like  plants,  are  very  poisononst  as 
the  ergot  of  rye  is  well  known  to  be.  Another,  similar  to  the  mush- 
room, is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  instead  of,  or  wiA 
whisky,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  intoxication,  which  it  does  effe^ 
tually.  Moulds  upon  articles  of  food  are  either  very  unwholesome  in 
themselves,  or  induce  an  unwholesome  state  in  the  substance.  Nei&er 
is  the  eifect  entirely  avoided  by  scraping  off  the  mouldy  surface,  for, 
quite  invisible,  the  mycelium  often  penetrates  to  great  depths,  uhI 
spreads  itself  far  and  wide. 

Whether  Fungi  produce  disease  in  plants  and  animals  (jUrecSfy  or 
are  themselves  only  a  result  of  disease,  is  a  question  often  asked  ad 
variously  answered.  Some  observershold  one  and  some  the  other  opinioo. 
to  this  day ;  but  the  truth  undoubtedly  lies  between  them.  Some  ept- 
cies  are  positively  known  to  attack,  without  scruple,  the  healthiest  lit- 
ing  tissues.  With  these,  all  that  is  required  for  their  propagation  is  to 
scatter  the  spores  upon  the  surface  usually  attacked.  Many  species 
have  been  tried  upon  both  plants  and  animals,  with  the  result  meo- 
tioned.  Smut  in  wheat  can  be  readily  induced  by  sowing  the  spore* 
with  the  grain.  Many  leaf-blights  can  be  more  directly  traced  to  tke 
germinating  spores.  Muscardine,  the  silk-worm  malady,  can  as  cer- 
tainly be  produced  by  dropping  the  spores  of  a  mould  upon  the  ontade 
of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  as  a  crop  of  com  can  be  produced  hj 
placing  the  seed  in  suitable  soil. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "How  can  the  germinating  thread  from  tbe 
spore,  or  the  latter  body,  itself  gain  entrance  to  the  tissues  upon  whid 
it  preys  ?''  As  a  rule,  the  spores  themselves  do  not  gain  snc^  admii- 
sion,  but  when  we  consider  the  immense  force  exerted  by  other  g« 
minating  seeds,  pushing  up  lumps  of  earth,  many  times  their  own  Iwlt 
and  then  think  of  the  delicate  cell  walls  of  most  plants,  and  the  loefi 
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itractnre  of  many  animals,  we  may  fonn  some  ooneeption  of  a  possible 
mode  of  procedure. 

Some  species,  doubtless,  prey  only  upon  weak  or  diseased  structures,* 
vet  these,  by  once  gaining  a  start,  so  decompose  the  matrix  and  poison 
the  fluids  that  the  otherwise  local  injury,  or  disease,  becomes  general, 
involving  the  whole  in  as  speedy  death  as  in  the  former  case.  But 
the  spores  are  not  the  only  part  of  the^  plants  which  propagate  them. 
All  Fungi  increase  by  division  of  the  mycelium.  In  the  cultiration  of 
the  mushroom  the  mycelium  threads  are  made  to  penetrate  prepared 
earth,  which  is  afterwards  cut  into  so^alled  wicks,  and  bits  of  these, 
though  dry,  are  planted  as  seeds.  So,  too,  the  least  particle  of  sap,  or 
Bolid  matter,  from  a  tree,  attacked  by  a  fungus,  may  contain  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  the  latter  to  communicate  the  disease  to  a  healthy  tree« 

The  Fungi  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  two  feet  in  diameter  to  the 
minuteness  of  as  near  nothing  as  anything  material  can  be.     The 
microscope  itself  often  fails  to  bring  them  into  visibility ;  but  with 
all  difference  in  size  the  spores  are  invariably  small.    The  doud  of 
dust  issuing  from  a  disturbed  puff-ball  is  made  up  of  minute  rounded 
spores  and  particles  of  the  cellular  tissue.    I  haye  attempted  to  count 
the  number  of  these  spores,  caught  upon  the  moistened  surface  of  a 
piece  of  glass  an  inch  square,  by  holding  it  a  moment  in  the  fumes 
escaping  from  one  of  these  mimic  volcanoes,  but  the  leaves  in  the 
forest,  or  the  sand  on  the  shore,  might  as  well  be  counted.    Mr.  Cooke, 
in  his  book  entitled  Microscpic  Fungi,  estimates  the  number  of  spores, 
each  of  which  he  considers  capable  of  reproducing  the  fungus  plant 
produced  upon  a  single  diseased  leaf,  at  600,000,000.    Now  if  one 
should  be  counted  every  second  of  time,  for  ten  hours  per  day,  and  for 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  it  would  require  something  over  forty- 
six  years  of  labor  to  finish  the  task — a  job  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to 
nndertake.    N  or  is  this  all,  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  seed-like  bodies  in  the  Fungi,  and  in  this  case 
the  germination  of  each  spore  gave  rise,  not  directly  to  a  plant,  but  to 
several  other  smaller  spores,  so  we  must  multiply  our  number  by  four 
or  five  to  find  the  true  number  of  vitalized  germs,  upon  our  poor  be- 
sieged leaf.    Many  of  the  Fungi  produce  spores,  of  which  it  would 
require  100,000,  laid  end  to  endy  to  measure  an  inch,  but  some  are 
much  larger.    They  easily  float  in  the  air.    I  should,  indeed,  be  sur- 
prised if  proper  examination  did  not^  find  them,  at  times,  at  least  in 
erery  place  tried.    Over  the  water  and  over  the  land,  up  the  mountain 
steeps,  and  dovm  the  cavern's  rugged  walls,  no  place  is  so  inaccessible 
they  cannot  climb,  no  place  so  secret  they  may  not  enter.    Some  are 
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exceedingly  tenadons  of  life.  The  spores  of  a  mould,  whidi  mm 
years  ago  affected  the  bread  in  Paris,  were  not  killed  by  Bnbjeeti^ 
them  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

Others  seem  to  withstand  any  degree  of  cold,  but  some  are  eaiilj 
destroyed.  Probably  nothing  is  so  generally  fatal  as  dryness.  All 
Fungi  love  darkness  and  moisture,  while  by  &r  the  greater  number 
thrive  only  in  a  warm  temperature.  Continued  darkness  would  kOl 
all  known  v^etation,  Fungi  excepted.  Blot  out  the  light  of  the  sofi, 
and  retain  the  heat,  and  all  green  plants  would  perish,  while  the  Funji 
would  riot  upon  their  decaying  masses.  Hence,  Fungi  are  fiur  more 
prolific  in  damp  summers  than  in  dry  ones,  and  in  wet  daya  than  those 
full  of  sunshine.  The  granular  substance,  which  gives  plants  in  gsi- 
eral  their  green  color,  is  essential  in  the  elaboration  of  inorganic  no- 
terials,  and,  though  this  color  sometimes  gives  way  to  shades  of 
red,  yellow,  etc.,  with  probably  a  loss  of  assimilating  power,  no  kno^ 
kind  of  white  vegetation  can  elaborate  food  for  itself  out  of  earthy  or 
atmospheric  materials.  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many  Fni^ 
As  was  said  before  they  are  nearly  always  white  in  their  vegetatii; 
state,  and  are  never  a  true  vegetable  green.  They  are  therefore  con- 
polled  to  depend  upon  animals,  or  other  plants,  tor  food,  a  thing  ▼bi^ 
they  do  not  in  the  least  seem  to  regret,  neither  are  they  over-modert 
about  helping  themselves.  The  whole  hosts  of  Fungi  are  parasita, 
either  consuming  directly  the  juices  of  plants  or  animals,  or  living  upet 
decaying  organic  substances.  The  mildews  of  the  grape  and  goott 
berry,  and  the  rusts  upon  grains  are  examples  of  the  former  class,  u^ 
the  mushroom  and  toadstool  of  the  latter. 

Though  flourishing  only  with  moisture,  Fungi  are  seldom  and  per- 
hiq)s  never  truly  aquatic.  When  submerged  they  seem  to  lose  the 
power  of  producing  spores,  but  a  few  species  rapidly  increase  by  cell 
division,  in  water  or  other  fluids.  Yeast  is  well-known  to  be  soch  i 
fungus,  and  the  vinegar  plant  is  another,  if  not  the  same  one.  Fer- 
mentation is  largdy  due  to  the  action  of  Fungi.  Milk  is  soured  bj 
the  aquatic  form  of  a  mould ;  the  vegetable  juices  are  turned  iftto 
wine  by  a  fungus.  He  who  drinks  beer  is  sure  to  swallow  more  or 
less  of  a  fungus  plant.  The  decay  of  wood  is  often  caused  or  accel- 
erated by  the  penetrating  mycelium  of  Fungi.  The  pntre&ctioa  *f 
animal  substance  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  kinds  of  living  organio^ 
called  vibriones,  which  have  been  classed  with  the  oj^i"i<^1  kingdoa 
but  which  are  in  all  probability  plants.  There  is  much  obscurity  heft 
and  more  study  is  needed  to  clear  up  this  most  interestiDg  fci^ 
Whether  the  bad  odor  from  decaying  substances  is  due  to  a  libexati* 
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of  gases  bj  the  respiration  of  these  minute  forms,  or  whether  they 
come  from  their  excrement,  or  from  their  dead  bodies,  or  from  any  of 
these,  is  not  now  known,  bnt  we  may  confidently  believe  that  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  much  that  is  now  obscure  will  be  made  plain,  and 
processes  of  development  and  of  action  will  be  found  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  and  in  a  measure  under  the  control  of  man.  It 
is  already  well-known  that  Fu^gl  are  disorganizers*  In  a  solution  of 
sugar  they  liberate  carbonic  acid  and  form  alcohol ;  this  in  time,  by  a 
similar  process,  they  convert  into  vinegar,  and  the  vinegar  at  last  into 
water.  And  all  this  is  probably  caused  by  one  species  of  plant,  though 
assuming  very  different  forms.  In  one  form  it  is  yeast,  consisting  of 
a  simple  chain  of  cells  ;  in  another  is  the  beer  fungus,  consisting  of 
minute  threads,  with  the  ends  becoming  septate  or  partitioned,  each 
part  to  be  finally  thrown  off  as  a  reproductive  body ;  in  another  form 
it  is  the  vinegar  plant,  forming  a  thick,  matted  coat  upon  the  surface; 
and  finally  it  is  a  common  mould,  well-known  to  the  micologist  under 
the  name  of  PenioiUium  glcmoum.  But  through  all  these  forms  its 
action  has  been  the  same :  a  continued  reduction  of  the  compound  to 
the  simpler  elements.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  action  of  Fungi  upon 
other  plants.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  elaborated  sap  of  our  ordi- 
nary plants  is  littie  else  than  a  solution  of  sugar.  Indeed,  in  certain 
stages  of  this  sap,  all  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  evaporate  the  water 
to  find  the  pure  sugar,  and,  as  in  the  com,  we  know  that  the  sweet 
juice  of  the  green  stalk  is  stored  away  in  the  grain  as  starch,  and 
when  we  further  remember  that  yeast  acts  as  readily  upon  starch  as 
upon  sugar,  we  find  we  have  in  this  sap  of  plants,  whatever  its  par- 
ticular condition,  the  very  elements  of  food  for  our  parasitic  fungus. 
There  is  one  thing  alone  which  may,  and  undoubtedly  very  often  does, 
prevent  the  action  of  the  fungus.  The  green-leafed  plant  has  taken 
the  simple  chemical  elements  from  the  soil  and  the  air,  and,  by  the 
aid  of  sunlight,  its  peculiar  jc^^n^^  has  organized  these  elements  for  its 
own  use.  This  mysterious  life  power  has  accomplished  its  work  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  ordinary  workings  of  chemical  laws,  and  the 
same  wondrous  and  potent  influence  will  continue  to  manifest  itself 
until  something  stronger  crosses  the  pathway  of  its  progress.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  vital  function  yields,  giving  over  its  accumulated 
wealth  to  the  spoils  of  another  vital,  but  directiy  opposite,  acting  force. 
This  is  the  warfare  which  I  believe  is  continually  raging  between  the 
common  useful  plants  and  the  Fungi.  And  as  the  constitutional  vigor 
of  the  individuals  of  each  dass  varies,  so  will  the  result  be.  Sooie 
kinds  of  flowering  plants  may,  always,  in  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
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ditions,  while  living,  prove  too  strong  for  any  Fungi  to  cope  STiccesi- 
fully  with  them ;  but  the  moment  vitality  ceases,  the  parasites  ran 
riot  through  the  accumulated  products.  Others,  especially  uudaim- 
favorable  circumstances  for  themselves,  and  favorable  for  their  foes,  ire 
easily  conquered,  even  in  the  midst  of  active  vegetation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly too  late  in  the  day  to  suppose  that  Fungi  cannot  attack  and  destroy 
healthy  living  structures.  Some  species  do  not  even  wait  forspecullj 
favorable  circumstances,  but  accomplish  their  destructive  work  under 
all  ordinary  conditions.  Other  and  numerous  species  are  entirely  con- 
fined to  dead  matter. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  I  theoretically  account  for  & 
destructive  effect  of  many  Fungi,  by  assuming  that  they  change  tke 
character  of  the  sap,  as  a  solution  of  sugar  is  changed  into  alctAol 
etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  robbing  the  elaborated  fluid  of  its  pecnliir 
vitality,  acquired  by  its  digestion  in  the  leaves.    With  this  view  it  i 
not  necessary  that  the  Fungi  should  penetrate  the  whole  stmctore  of 
the  plant.    It  is  sufficient  that  the  parasite  gains  access  to  any  part  of 
the  plant  through  which  the  fluids  are  passing.    If  this  is  oolj  in  & 
particular  spot  of  the  body  of  a  branch,  the  whole  limb  may  paiA. 
every  leaf  wither,  without  a  trace  of  the  fungus  itself  ever  approidi- 
ing  them. '  And  I  think  any  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
blighted  limbs  of  the  pear  and  apple  will  be  inclined  to  come  to  eoise 
such  opinion.    Certainly  no  forms  of  fungus  can  be  found  in  m^j 
parts  of  the  affected  branches.    Yet  we  must  remember  that  it  is  pofi- 
ti v«ly  known,  that  the  mycelium  often  ramifies  itself  through  the  tisses 
of  plants,  and  may  in  some  cases  spread  over  large  areas.     I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  the  parasitic  plants  spread  from  a  given  center,  or  nidus,  i: 
you  choose  to  call  it  such,  in  vegetable  organism,  in  any  other  wty 
than  by  mechanical  rupture  of  the  cell  walls.    The  spores  can  n-x 
possibly  pass  with  the  fluid  through  the  cell  walls,  neither  could  tnj 
other  solid,  however  small,  if  still  visible  with  our  best  micrc^copess 
for  these  have  failed  to  detect  the  least  opening  where  the  sap  is  knovi 
to  pass  through. 

As  for  the  fungus  passing  through  iu  a  fluid  condition,  and  i«pr> 
ducing  itself  afterward,  if  any  choose  to  believe  it,  let  them.  I  is 
incredulous.  In  the  animal  system  the  transportation  of  spores,  r 
vegetable  bits  of  the  mycelium,  would  not  be  so  difficult,  provided  tbej 
once  gained  access  to  the  blood. 

But  many  Fungi,  growing  upon  living  plants  and  animals,  do  i" 
seem  to  be  further  destructive,  than  in  mere  robbery.  They  live  o?' 
tlie  elaborated  juices,  but  leave  intact  what  they  do  not  ooni^ 
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These,  unless  greatly  multiplied,  are  comparatively  harmless.  Such  is 
the  curious  yellow  fungus  ball  upon  the  red  cedar,  the  mycelium  being 
perennial.  Such,  too,  is  the  blackberry  fungus,  and  a  host  of  similar 
leaf  productions. 

What  we  want,  then,  is  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vege- 
table growth  in  general,  and  of  the  habits  of  individual  plants,  flower- 
ing and  flowerless,  in  particular.    If  a  particular  species  of  Fungi  can 
only  prey  upon  another  plant,  when  weakened  or  in  some  way  dis- 
eased, then  our  protection  will  be  in  keeping  the  latter  in  a  healthy 
state.    This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  pear.    We  well  know  that 
overfeeding,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  tends  to  impair  the  vital  func- 
tions.   A  petted,  pampered  animal  is  the  first  to  succumb  to  disease, 
and  a  plant  from  the  hot-bed  perishes  alone  by  the  side  of  its  neglected 
but  surviving  companion.    If  such  is  the  case  then  when  we  fear  the 
fungoid  diseases,  wisdom  will  teach  us  to  avoid  manure  and  high  cul- 
ture with  plants,  and  rich,  excessive  feeding  with  animals.    Excessive 
and  ill-timed  pruning  of  trees  will  undoubtedly  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  perpetrator  ought  to  suffer  the  consequences. 
At  the  same  time  any  affected  parts  of  trees  or  plants,  of  any  kind, 
should  be  promptly  removed  and  burned,  both  to  kill  the  fungus,  and 
to  prevent  the  vitiated  sap  from  mingling  with  other  parts.     Sulphur 
and  its  compounds  seem  to  be  universally  destructive  to  Fungi,  and 
lime  has  proved  itself  an  efficient  antidote.    There  are  many  other 
substances  which  really  kill  the  parasites  when  they  can  be  applied, 
but  the  difficulty  attending  this  operation  will  usually  prevent  the  ap- 
plication.    Seed  wheat  can  be  cleansed  of  smut  with  brine,  and  as 
this  fungus  is  known  to  begin  in  the  seed,  its  attacks  can  be  prevented; 
but  the  case  is  different  with  the  wheat  rust,  for  the  attack  is  appa- 
rently made  upon  the  growing  stem.     Sulphur  sprinkled  over  the 
leaves  of  the  vine  has  been  found  useful  as  a  preventive,  but  not  a 
cure  for  the  grape  rot.    But  with  our  present  information,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  all  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  whatnots  we  can 
bring  to  bear  will  be  of  really  little  service.    Protection  will  be  secured, 
if  at  all,  by  a  careful  selection  of  varieties,  and  a  judicious  treatment 
of  the  plants.     With  these,  the  future  is  as  safe  as  the  past  has  been, 
for  there  are  no  more  parasitic  plants  now  than  there  was  in  the  good 
old  days  gone  by,  save  as  we  have  given  them  better  facilities  of 
growth,  neither  are  their  habits  more  destructive  to-day  than  they 
were  years  before  the  microscope  had  revealed  their  true  nature.    The 
balance  of  power  has  not  passed  over  to  the  destroyer.    This  hue  and 
cry  after  the  thieves  is  only  an  indication  of  our  own  vigils,  and  is  the 
first  promise  of  vengeance  to  come. 


TRIAL  OP  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  following  report  gives  the  result  of  a  trial  of  Implements  mik 
on  the  University  Farm  in  June,  1871,  a  precedent  which,  it  is  hopid 
and  anticipated,  will  be  followed  by  more  work  in  the  same  direction: 

UNrvBRsmr  Fabh,  June  15, 187L 
To  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Indtutrial  UhivereUy  : 

At  the  request  of  Prof.  T.  J .  BurriU,  a  number  of  farmers  met  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  testing  several  corn  cultivators  aini 
other  implemei\ts  for  stirring  the  soil.  The  undersigned  were  selected 
a  committee  to  examine  the  implements  and  to  report  to  the  UnivereitT 
the  result  of  their  investigations. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement  of  the  farmers  preseot,  ve 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination,  we  agreed  upon  a  scale  ol 
points,  as  follows : 

No.  1.    Qualityofworic ^ 

No.  2.    Ease  of  management •• ^ 

No.  8.    AdjuBtability » 

No.  4.    Capacity  for  working  crooked  rows. ' 

No.  5.    Durabilitj ^ 

Total ^ 

.    WALKING  CULTIVATORS. 

(Coet  at  depot,  $86  each.)  • 

Fbairib  QiTBBK — Made  by  Messrs.  Peabody  &  Ay  res,  Chjunpaigs- 
No.  1,  20;  JNo.  2,  20;  No.  8,  16;  No.  4,  20 j  No.  5, 18,    Told,« 

Corn  DonaER — ^Made  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Harper  A  Co»,  Kl  fu^ 
Illinois. 
No.  1, 18;  No.  2,  20;  No.  3,  18;  No. 4,  20;  No.  5, 18.    Total, S4 

DsERE — Made  by  John  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  Illinois. 

No.  1,  18 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  8, 18 ;  No.  4,  20 ;  No.  5, 18.    Total,* 
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Champion — ^Made  bj  Mesen.  Oilman, '  King  &  Hamilton,  Ottawa, 
Illinois. 
No.  1, 18 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  8, 18 ;  No.  4, 18 ;  No.  6, 18.    Total,  92. 

"WiKB — Made  by  "W.  S.  "Wier  &  Co.,  Monmonth,  Olinois. 

No.  1,  20 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  3, 16 ;  No.  4. 18 ;  No.  6, 16.    Total,  90. 

BIDIKG  OULTIVATOB. 
(Goet,$56.) 

Bbbtbaio)  &  Same — Made  by  Messrs.  Bertrand  &  Same,  Bockford, 
Illinois. 
No.  1, 10 ;  No.  2,  20 ;  No.  3, 18 ;  No.  4, 10 ;  No,  6, 18.    Total,  76. 

The  committee  would  here  remark  that  it  may  be  seen,  from  the 
above  figures,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  to  decide  which  was  the  best 
implement,  when  all  were  so  excellent,  nor  were  the  members  quite 
unanimous  on  two  or  three  points,  but  fully  so  on  all  others. 

As  regards  the  Biding  Cultivator,  the  committee  would  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  its  chief  value  is  in  its  use  for  invalids,  boys 
and  persons  who  cannot  do  a  day's  work  when  compelled  to  walk. 
That  this  class  of  implements  can  be  made  to  do  as  good  work  as  the 
walkers,  is  quite  possible,  but  the  committee  have  not  seen  this  point 
reached  as  yet. 

THE  THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HABBOW. 

This  was  tested  also,  and  we  think  will  never  find  a  place  of  useful- 
less  in  our  corn  fields.  In  very  clean  land  it  might  be  of  little  value 
IS  a  pulverizer,  but  among  stalks  and  clods  it  would  be  worse  than 
iselesB.  In  short  it  has  no  real  merit  as  compared  to  a  common  har- 
ow,  field  roller  or  plank  drag,  for  use  in  preparing  or  cultivating  the 
oil  for  com. 

BAKBWKLL's  improved  HABBOW  WITH   CULTIVATOB  ATTACHMENT. 

This  implement  is  only  designed  for  use  in  the  early  stages  of  cul- 
ure.  When  the  surface  is  rough  and  uneven  in  consequence  of  im- 
erfect  preparation  of  the  land,  we  should  judge  that  it  might  be  useful. 

HABPBb's  HABBOW  ATTAOHMBNT.  / 

The  above  implement  was  tested  on  the  Com  Dodger  Cultivator,  by 
iking  off  the  cultivator  teeth,  but  it  is  adapted  to  all  cultivators. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  thip  as  to  the  above  harrow ; 
eefnl  only  in  the  early  stages  of  culture,  with  the  additional  value  of 
le  latter  to  break  the  crust  in  case  of  heavy  rain  storms,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  »rat]Dg  the  soil.    The  former  is  a  valnable  field  harrow,  and 
for  many  purposes  the  cultivator  attachment  will  be  found  usefoL 

The  land  on  which  the  trial  was  made  was  in  fine  condidon,  with 
almost  straight  rows,  having  been  planted  with  "  Haworth's  Check- 
Row  Planter."  The  rows  were  worked  at  right  angles  to  the  time  of 
dropping,  and  also  diagonally.  Had  the  land  been  in  bad  conditioii, 
and  the  test  more  exacting,  the  result  might  have  been  different;  but 
good  farming  does  not  require  a  cultivator  adapted  to  rough  6ar&e6&, 

and  no  such  test  is  desired. 

J.  J.  BOGARDUS, 

J.  G.  CLARK, 

M.  L.  DUNLAP, 

Committer 


CONVENTION  OP  FRIENDS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


In  accordance  with  the  call  of  a  circular  issued  after  correspondence 
with  persons  interested  in  the  Agricultural  Colleges  founded  on  the 
national  grant  of  lands,  a  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  on  the  24th 
and  25th  of  August,  1871. 

In  view  of  the  interest  manifested  in  this  meeting,  and  its  objects,  by 
practical  and  scientific  educators  and  others  throughout  the  country,  it 
tiae  seemed  desirable  to  place  its  discussions,  although  informal,  and 
somewhat  crude,  in  a  more  permanent  form ;  and  to  add  the  corres- 
>ondeiice  of  gentlemen  unable  to  attend,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
'  New  York  Tribune  "  of  September  6th,  1871. 

CIRCULAR : 
Vo  the  FVUnds  of  Agricultural  Education  : 

After  correspondence  with  those  more  immediately  interested,  it  has 
>een  decided  to  call  a  convention  of  Presidents  of  Agricultural  Col- 
eges,  Professors  of  Agriculture,  or  other  persons  in  the  United  States 
r  British  Provinces  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  promoting  the 
rt  or  science  of  Agriculture  by  experiments  in  the  field  or  laboratory, 
wr  the  purpose  of  organizing,  consulting  and  co-operating  in  the  great 
^ork  of  advancing  the  cause  of  Agricultural  knowledge  and  education, 
specially  by  experimentation  with  similar  crops  under  similar  condi- 
ons,  at  all  the  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Accordingly  a  meeting  will  be  held,  commencing  on  Thursday, 
.ngnst  24th,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  one  of  the  halls  in  The  Prairie 
anner  Building,  112  Monroe  street,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  at  which 
le  attendance  of  all  interested,  but  especially  of  the  representatives  of 
le  Agricultural  Colleges  of  the  country,  is  earnestly  invited. 

Papers  upon  various  topics  related  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting  are 
:pected  from  several  gentlemen,  and  are  solicited  from  all  who  have 
ly  sagg^tions  to  make  thereon. 
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Jhis  meeting  is  called  with  the  approval  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
most  of  whom  expect  to  be  present : 

T.  C.  Abbot,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricnltoral  Coll^ 

Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture,  Michigan  Agrical- 
tural  College. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

W^.  0.  Flagg,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Illinois  Indnitriil 
University. 

W.  W.  Daniels,  Professor  of  Agriculture  University  of  WiBCondi. 

A.  S.  Welch,  President  Iowa  State  Agricultural  CoU^je. 

Wm.  W.  Folwell,  President  University  of  Minnesota. 

Joseph  Denison,  President  Kansas  State  Agricultaral  College. 

J.  B.  Bowman,  Regent  of  Kentucky  University. 

W.  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Wm.  H.  Brewer,  Professor  of  Agriculture  ShetBeld  Scientific  School 
of  Tale  College. 

Geo.  C.  Swallow,  Professor  of  Agriculture  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Hunter  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Agriculture  East  Tennessee  Uni- 
versity, 

Hon.  John  Cariiog,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Prof.  Buckland,  Toronto  University. 

Hon,  Horace  Capron,  late  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Andrew  D.  White,  President  of  Cornell  University. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONVENTION. 

In  accordance  with  the  call  of  a  circular,  published  throughout  tb 
country,  the  following  gentlemen  convened  in  one  of  the  halls  io  Tbe 
Prairie  Farmer  Building,  on  Thursday,  August  24th,  1871,  at  10  A  M.* 

1.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Champaign,  Illinois,  Regent  of  the  lUinoiB  Industrial  UniTcni^. 

2.  Dr.  Manlj  Miles,  Lansing,  Michigan,  Professor  of  Practical  Agricoltnre  Michifn 
Agricultural  College. 

8.    Dr.  Joseph  Denison,  Manhattan,  Eanetas,  President  Kansas  Agricultural  College. 
4.    D.  0.  Gilman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Professor  of  Physical  Oeographj  and  W^bkj 
Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

6.  Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Ithaca,  New  York,  Chair  of  Botany  and  HorticQltve  OcaC 
University. 

«.  John  Hamilton,  Agricultural  College  P.  0.,  Pennsylvania,  Professor  of  AgricftlS"< 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College. 

7.  E,  W.  Hilgard,  Oxford,  Mississippi,  Professor  of  Chemistry  University  of 

8.  G.  C.  Swallow.  Columbia,  Missouri,  Professor  of  Agriculture  University  of 

9.  Dr.  E.  a  Hull,  Alton,  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Frait  Oiorif 
Illinois  Industrial  University. 
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IQ.  W.  W.  D&niels,  Madisoa,  Wisoonsin,  ProfMSor  of  Agrieultui^  and  Analjtkal  Cliem- 
iitry  IJniTeraity  of  Wiaoontip. 

11.  Rev.  R.  B.  Parker,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regent!  Kansas 
Agriooltoral  College. 

15.  W.  W.  Folwell,  St.  Anthonj,  Minnesota,  President  TTniyersltj  of  Minnesota. 

It.    S.  H.  Peabody,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Professor  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
OoUege. 
14.    A.  S.  Welch,  Ames,  Iowa,  President  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

16.  L  H.  Roberts,  Ames,  Iowa,  Farm  Superintendent  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

16.    W.  W.  McAfee,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Farm  Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  UniTemity. 
1*7.    W.  C.  Flagg,  Moro,  Illinois,  Corresponding  Secretaiy  Board  of  Trustees  Illinois  Indos- 
Irial  Uniyersity. 

18.  Edward  Snyder,  Champaign,  IlMnois,  Professor  of  Military  Tactics,  Ac,  Illinois  Indus- 
trial College. 

19.  Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  Champaign,  Illinois,  Lecturer  on  Veterinary  Science  Illinois  In< 
dttstrial  UniTersity. 

Sa  H.  D.  Emery,  Chicago,  Dlinoii^  Editor  **  PMdrie  Fanner.'' 

^1.  W.  W.  Cprbett,  Chic«|;o,  IUi]K>is,  ^tor  '*  Prairie  Fanner." 

22.  6.  £.  Morrow,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Editor  "  Western  Farmer/' 

28.  T.  H.  Glenn,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Editor  **  Western  Rural'* 

24.  Julius  SilTcrsmith,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Editor  <*  Amerikanischier  Farmer.** 

25.  C.  W.  Murtfeldt,  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  Secrstaiy  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

26.  MUton  George,  Chicago.  Illinois,  Editor  '*  Western  Rural.'* 

27.  Edward  Toung,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

28.  Mansfield  Toung,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

29.  William  Watkins,  Joliet^  lUinois. 

TEMPORARY  ORGAKIZATION. 

Dr.  Miles,  Prote88or  of  Agriculture  in  Michigan  College,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  a^d  nominated  Dr.  Gregory,  Begent  of  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University,  as  Chairman  j?r^  tern. 

Dr.  Gregory  said  that  this  Cojavention  represented  ^n  interest  never 
before%repre66nted  in  a  like  manner  in  this  country.  Practical  men 
like  those  there  assembled,  believed  in  deeds  rather  than  words.  If 
he  apprehended  the  object  of  the  convention,  it  was  to  deliberate  about 
the  peculiar  duty,  as  practical  scientific  men,  to  whom  vast  public  in- 
terests had  been  committed,  about  which  great  solicitude  was  felt. 
There  were  many  things  to  be  done  about  which  the  only  light  they 
had  came  to  them  from  over  the  waters,  consequently  there  were  many 
changes  to  be  made,  and  many  new  things  to  be  attempted.  To  meet 
these  claims,  and  to  do  their  duty  and  fulfill  the  objects  of  the  Congres- 
sional land  grant,  they  desired  a  free  and  full  discussion,  and  to  secure 
co-operation,  especially  so  as  to  Agricultural  courses  and  Agricultural 
experiments.  In  this  country  the  business  was  new  and  raw.  To 
secure  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  experimeuts  and  mutual  under- 
standinfic  this  Convention  was  called. 
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The  Hon.  W.  C.  Flagg  was  nominated  as  Secretary  proiem^Mii 
his  urgent  request  his  name  was  withdrawn,  and  Prof.  Prentiss,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  chosen. 

COMMTITEES. 

A  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  Permanent  Orgwiia 
tion  was  carried,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  Mr.  Glenn,  of  the  "  Weste 
Rural,"  and  Prof.  Daniels,  of  Wisconsin,  were  elected  as  sudi  oott- 
mittee. 

A  motion  to  select  a  committee  of  five  on  Order  of  BuBinea^tfr 
suited  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan;  Prof.  Gilman,ofShet 
field;  W.  0.  Flagg,  of  Illinois;  Prof.  G.  0.  Swallow,  of  Missouri,  ilc 
the  Kev.  R.  D.  Parker,  Secretary  of  Kansas  Agricultural  CoU^ 

The  question  of  how  long  the  Convention  would  sit  was  Vfw^- 
Dr.  Miles  was  willing  to  stay  until  the  business  which  may  come  op 
was  concluded. 

Mr.  Flagg  moved  that  the  Convention  endeavor  to  conclude  its  bos^ 
nesB  by  to-morrow  evening.  This  expression,  offered  as  a  moAx^ 
carried. 

EXPBBIBNOB  MEETIKO. 

The  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  sort  of  experience  meeting. 
•      Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan,  was  called  upon,  and  spoke  sub^antiallj  ^ 
follows  : 

"Our  College,  as  you  all  know,  was  started  several  years  before ta 
Congressional  land  grant  act  was  passed,  to  aid  in  giving  prominec:^ 
to  the  practical  Agricultural  Department.  My  own  experience  U 
been  with  the  practical,  of  which  we  have  two  distinct  departBa®*-^ 
the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural.  I  have  had  charge  of  tlfel>K« 
for  the  last  eight  years.  Our  students  are  required  to  labor  three  hon 
per  day;  we  do  not  think  labor  interferes  with  the  studies,  andgesf^ 
ally  the  best  students  inside  are  also  the  best  workers  outside.  ^^ 
find  great  difficulty  in  conducting  an  Agricultural  experiment  6itiA> 
torily,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  proper  standard  of  compwiwi 
and  also  with  animals ;  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  diflerencebetref 
old  and  young.  We  now  place  animals  each  by  themselva*^^ 
animals  which  are  not  found  in  proper  condition  to  assimilate  food  i^ 
thrown  out. 

"In  our  experiments,  we  have  found  that  animaU  consume o " 
food  in  the  first  stages  than  afterwards.  We  have  abont  400  ir* 
A  large  amount  of  work  is  done  by  Ae  students.  1  should  y 
stated  above,  that  all  our  students  work  at  the  same  time.     We  h^ 
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however,  men  enough  employed  to  carry  on  the  farm  independent  of 
the  labor  of  the  students.'' 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Mississippi,  being  called  on,  said  he  had 
come  here  to  get  information,  and,  therefore,  would  ask  of  Prof  Miles  : 
"  Does  your  farm  make  lucrative  returns,  or  is  it  an  expense  ?" 

Prof/ Miles — It  is  not  an  object  primarily  to  make  the  farm  pay,  but 
our's  pays  as  well  as  other  farms.  We  propose  to  carry  on  the  farm 
operations  economically,  bnt  do  not  farm  for  profit. 

President  Gregory — If  you  did  not  make  any  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures  of  other  farmers,  would  it  pay  as  well  t 

Prof.  Miles — Yes,  certainly.  There  are  a  few  things  which  we  do 
not  expect  to  pay,  as,  for  instance,  the  keeping  of  male  animals  of  dif- 
ferent breeds,  which  must  be  kept  pure,  and  can  serve  only  a  few 
females. 

To  the  question  as  to  how  many  of  the  graduates  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  become,  or  rather  remain,  farmers.  Dr.  Miles  said  he  could 
not  answer  the  question  very  accurately,  but  he  felt  safe  in  saying 
nearly  75  per  cent 

Prof.  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  Minnesota  University,  said  he  had  no  re- 
port to  make.  Although  the  Agricultural  Department  had  been 
opened  technically,  they  had  as  yet  done  but  little.  They  did  have  a 
good  piece  of  land  for  an  experimental  farm,  a  good  deal  of  hope,  and 
some  confidence. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  the  SheflSeld  Scientific  School,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  answer  to  a  call,  responded  that  that  institution 
could  not  properly  be  called  an  Agricultural  College,  though  they  had 
two  Professors  of  Agriculture  and  half  as  many  students ;  that  it  was 
a  distinct  college,  although  a  part  of  Yale.  They  had  constantly  re- 
cruited students  from  ^the  farms,  but  were  sending  but  few  back ;  if 
they  had  any  distinctive  work  it  was  to  train  up  scientific  men. 

President  Denison,  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  said  that  Penn- 
sylvania had  much  experience,  and  he  therefore  would  call  on  Prof. 
Hamilton,  from  that  State. 

Prof.  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  like  to  go  into  detail  at  that  stage  of 
the  meeting,  but  would  do  so  at  a  future  time.  But,  being  urged  to 
speak,  he  said  that  Pennsylvania  had  three  model  and  experimental 
farms ;  one  near  Philadelphia,  one  near  Pittsburgh,  and  one  in  Centre, 
where  the  college  buildings  are  located.  By  thisdivision,  they  secured 
a  diversity  of  soil  and  climate.  Each  of  these  farms  contained  about 
one  hundred  acres.  Thirty-five  acres  of  each  hundred  were  used  tor 
experimental  purposes;  the  rest  as  a  model  fai*m,  in  the  sense  of  ele- 
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vating  the  general  standard  of  farms.  In  order  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary stock,  each  farm  had  received  as  donations  from  citizens  of  Peim- 
sylvania,  about  $5,000.  The  same  experiments  were  carried  on  on 
each  of  the  farms,  and  were  carried  on  continually.  There  were  akfrt 
forty-four  plats  on  which  experiments  in  the  rotation  of  crops  were 
tried,  including  experiments  with  manures,  domestic  and  commenial 
Then  they  had  another  lot  of  plats,  for  grains,  seeds,  and  yegetablei, 
and  another  for  forage  plants  for  the  soiling  of  stock.  The  studenti, 
seeing  these  experiments  on  one  farm,  saw  all ;  but  it  was  in  contem- 
plation to  have  all  the  students  visit  each  farm. 

To  the  question  of  how  much  labor  was  required  of  each  stndait, 
Prof  H.  answered  by  saying  four  hours  every  other  day,  or  ei^ 
hours  one  week,  and  twelve  the  next.  The  ireshmen  and  sophomore 
were  the  only  classes  that  labored,  students  of  a  higher  grade  not 
working.  They  started  out  with  the  idea  that  labor  was  honoitblt 
and  that  all  should  work  three  hours  each  day,  but  the  Regents  did  not 
think  the  plan  worked  well.  The  students  seemed  to  think  that  the? 
were  supporting  the  College,  which  could  not  be  denied.  Thej  tB© 
agreed  upon  the  present  plan ;  the  labor  was  not  paid  for,  except  who 
performed  extra.  The  Professor  seemed  to  think  that  much  of  tbe 
labor  required  fit  first,  such  as  picking  up  thousands  of  fomvhofff 
loads  of  stone,  Was  not  very  agreeable.  The  present  system  had  bees 
in  force  two  years,  and  worked  well.  They  kept  hands  enough  tp 
carry  on  the  farm  independent  of  the  student  labor.  Li  answer  tot 
question,  he  said  ^ItidentB  generally  did  not  care  for  the  animals,  orb 
work  with  teams. 

The  question  was  asked :  '^Did  the  labor  required  of  the  stndats 
have  any  connection  with  their  immediate  studies  P  He  said:  "5ot» 
much  as  it  ought  to  have.'' 

President  Denison,  of  Kansas,  being  called  upon,  said  thit  lie* 
States  and  new  institutions  had  but  few  experiments  to  report  He 
would  say  that  they  had  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  select  lands.  T^ 
had  sold  about  one-half  and  had  now  an  income  of  $20,000,  which  w«rifi 
still  be  increased.  They  had  until  recently,  eighty  acres  of  land  ^ 
the  College  building,  and  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  whidi  cii* 
respected.  The  land  had  been  increased  to  41 5  acres.  They  hoped  t: 
devote  a  part  of  this  to  a  nursery  for  fruit  and  forest  trees,  which  wook 
pay.  Men  and  women  were  admitted,  and  thus  far  the  women  k*^ 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  studies.  They  required  one  hoer» 
labor  per  day  of  each  student,  male  and  female;  if  more  was  performed 
it  was  paid  foVf    The  Faculty  numbered  twelve  professors. 
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PBRMANSNT  OBGANIZATION. 

The  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  presented  the  following 
liflt  of  officers : 

President — ^Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  Indus- 
trial University. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Professor  of  Agricnlture  in  the 
Michigan  Agricnltnral  College;  Rev.  Joseph  Denison,  D.^D.,  Presi- 
dent Kansas  Agricultural  College,  and  Professor  D.  0.  Gilman,  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Secretaries — ^Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Cornell  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Hamilton,  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  officers  were  elected,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
2  o'clock. 


AFTBRNOON  SESSION. 

The  Chairman — We  were  in  the  midst  of  reports.  It  is  for  the 
Convention  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  continued. 

Mr.  Flagg — Mr.  President  our  members  are  not  all  in  yet,  I  believe, 
uid  I  would  like  to  bring  up  a  little  matter  while  they  are  gathering, 
f  in  order — the  question  of  arranging  for  continuing  this  organization 
o  future  years.     Some  of  us  had  a  plan  under  consideration  of  forming 

permanent  organization,  to  meet  from  year  to  year,  or  oftener,  for 
be  purpose  of  continuing  consultation,  experimentation,  and  compari- 
on  of  experimentation,  and  the  continuous  laying  out  of  experiments 
3  bo  performed  in  common — doing  that  much  at  least.  Perhaps  the 
rganization  ought  to  go  further.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  an  organiza- 
on  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Technological  Schools.  I 
rant  what  would  be  best,  and  would  like  to  bring  before  the  meeting 
le  qoestion  of  continuing  the  organization  in  the  future,  and  get  an 
pinion  upon  it. 

The  Chairman — Will  the  Convention  take  any  action  on  the  matter 
r  fatnre  permanent  organization  ? 

Mr.  ffilgard — I  would  move  it  be  referred  to  a  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman — I  will  appoint  Prof.  Hilgard,  of  Miss.,  Hon.  Mr. 
lagjg,  of  111.,  and  President  Folwell,  of  Minn. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  will  be  in  order  if  they  aie 

ready  to  report. 

The  Committee  on  Business  submitted  a  report,  naming  the  follow- 
ing for  discussion  this  afternoon :  "What^xperiments  should  the  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  try  in  common,  and  what  should  be  the  method  of 
conducting  them?"— Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan'^Agricultural  College, to 
open  the  discussion. i!^ For  this  evening:  'The  relations  of  achookof 
applied  science  to  one  another  and  to  other  institutions."— Prot  Gil- 
man,  of  the  BheflSeldf Scientifilc  School,  to  open  the  discussion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hilgard,  the  report ^was^adopted. 

The  Chairman— According  to  the  programme,  the  discnssionoftlie 
experiments  which  may  be  made  in  common  by  the  several  institntioDS, 
will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Miles. 

WHAT  BXPEBIMBNTS  SHOULD'^THB  ^AGRI  CULTURAL  OOLLEGBS  MAES  TKSOr 
MON,    AMD  WHAT   SHOULD  BB   THE  METHOD   OF  OONDUCTIBO  THBm! 

Mr,  Preiidmtt  and  (UaUemm  of  the  Convention: 

The  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  present  The  number  of  experi- 
ments that  might  be  tried  by  {the  agricultural  colleges,  and  those  it 
terested  in  agricultural  improvement,  is  almost  without  end. 

The  programme  provides  for  the  discussion;  of  the  experiments 4it 
it  would  be  desirable  to  conduct  in  common  by  the  different  institc^ 
tions,  and  also  the  method  of  conducting  them.  In  presenting  tim 
subject,  I  shall  reverse  the  order  and  speak  for  awhile  in  r^ard  to  d» 
method  of  conducting  experiments,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  waj  of 
their  prosecution. 

Very  often  we  speak  of  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  agrico!- 
ture  in  a  yerj  loose  and  indefinite  manner.    It  seems  to  me  desirabk 
on  the  start,  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  those  experioaeots 
which  tend  to  improve  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  those  which  hive 
for  their  object  the  improving  of  the  art.    Art  is  one  thing,  and  ideaa 
is  another.     Art  has  to  do  with  practice ;  it  has  to  do  with  the  wits 
and  means  of  accomplishing  objects.  ^Science'has  to  do  with  the  ix- 
\  lanations  of  those  processes  which  are  made  use  of  in  the  art   ^^ 
may  have  a  rule  of  practice  in  the  art,  derived  from  observatioB  aati 
experience.     Science  may  step  in  and  explain  tliat  rule.    The  rule.  • 
such,  has  been  developed  experimentally  ;]it  has-been  ^developed  ec 
pirically — that  is,  by  a  series  of  trials.     The  explanation  of  thii  ra-? 
constitutes  the  science.     Science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prarti* 
application,  in  its  strict  signification.     Science  has  to  do  with  caaa* 
and  effects.    It  matters  not  to  the  scientific  man  what  the  peca^ 
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results  are ;  but  he  is  concerned  simply  in  the  changes  taking  place  in 
the  matter  which  he  is  investigating.    Now,  if  we  attempt  to  combine^ 
or  rather  if  we  confuse  these  two  terms  in  our  experiments,  we  shall 
not  meet  with  the  success  that  we  ought  to  expect  from  a  systematic 
effort  at  improvement.    Field  experiments — experiments  in  the  culti- 
vatioD  of  different  crops,  the  application  of  manures,  analysis  of  soils, 
feeding  of  animals — all  have  to  do  with  the  art.     We  are  simply  mak- 
ing methodical  hints  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  rules  to  guide  us  prac- 
tically.   The  sdenfeiiic  man  may  step  in  and  make  his  investigation 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  explaining  these  principles,  or  rules,  which 
guide  as  in  practice.    Now,  I  apprehend  at  the  present  time  no  one  can 
claim  that  we  have  any  rules  of  practice  that  are  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  science.    I  know  of  none  in  the  art  of  agriculture.    The 
rules  of  practice  have  been  derived  from  experience  and  observation. 
The  world  of  science  Has  stepped  in  and  explained  these  rules.    The 
rule  is  of  no  more  force  in  practice  than  it  was  before.    It  simply 
serves  to  suggest  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  future  experiments.    On 
the  start  it  seems  to  me  important  that  we  make  this  clear  distinction 
in  regard  to  the  experiments  we  would  make. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  speak  briefly  of  some  of  the  difficulties — I 
alladed  briefly  to  that  this  forenoon — ^in  the  way  of  successful  experi- 
mentation, and  in  this  discussion  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  limiting 
my  remarks  entirely  to  those  experiments  which  we  inaugurate  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  our  practice — experiments  for  the  improvement 
of  the  art 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  great  variation  of  soils.  Unfortunately 
they  are  variations  we  are  not  able  to  detect  except  by  experimental 
aiaJs — soils  apparently  similar,  so  far  as  their  compositions  are  con- 
»med,  and  so  far  as  their  physical  characters  are  concerned,  give  very 
Ufferent  results.  In  the  experiments  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  this  was  one  of  the  most  striking  points  brought  out  by  our 
[rst  experiment.  Ordinarily  field  experiments  have  been  conducted 
»j  taking  a  single  manured  plat,  and  then  comparing  with  it  different 
>lat8  to  which  had  been  applied  different  varieties  of  manure.  The 
zperiment  was  supposed  to  be  complete.  The  comparison  of  the  un- 
lannred  plat  with  the  manured  plat  would  apparently  give  an  indica- 
on  of  the  result.  But  such  experiments  misled  us.  We  found  on 
aite  a  number  of  ufimanured  plats,  on  soils  precisely  alike,  so  far  as 
^e  could  judge  of  theur  character  and  composition,  a  very  great  dif- 
trence  in  yield.  Peculiarities  of  climate  and  seasons  will  have  much 
>  do  with  varying  the  experiment,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  reason 
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why  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  experiments  at  quite  a  nanxber  of  iHr 
ferent  points,  having  all  the  conditions  precisely  alike,  so  far  as  we 
can,  making  the  conditions  that  vary  simply  those  of  dimate,  soil,  etc 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conducting  field  expeii- 
ments,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obviate,  that  ia,  the  difffrwiffi 
arising  from  variations  in  the  cultivation.  The  time  of  the  cnltivatioa 
of  each  plat  should  be  the  same.  Not  only  the  same  amount  of  labor 
should  be  expended  on  each  plat,  but  that  labor  should  be  perfonned 
at  the  same  time.  From  this  you  will  see  the  difficulty  of  experixDeoti 
on  very  large  plats.  If  your  plats  are  very  extensive,  and  you  hate  t 
large  number  of  them,  you  cannot  harvest  them  all  at  the  same  time. 
You  cannot  put  in  all  the  seed  at  the  same  time.  Some  two  yean  ago 
at  the  Agricultural  College  we  sowed  a  field  of  turnips.  One-half  of 
the  field  was  sowed  on  the  third  of  July,  and  the  balance  on  the  feuth, 
the  seed  being  all  fromt  the  same  package,  the  'same  drill  being  uaid, 
and  the  same  person  running  the  drilL  There  was  no  di&reDoeiB 
condition,  so  far  as  we  could  observe,  except  a  slight  shower  in  the  ia- 
tervening  night,  which  would  apparently  give  the  advantage  to  iki 
latest  sowing.  The  result  was  that  the  tumipe  sowed  the  first  diijpio- 
duced  a  very  large  crop;  those  sowed  the  second  day  were  hsrdl; 
worth  harvesting.  There  were  four  or  five  times  as  many  tomipi 
from  the  field  sowed  the  first  day  as  those  from  that  sowed  die  seeoid 
day. 

This  shows  that  we  should  exercise  great  caution  in  rcigard  to  caHir 
vation ;  that  it  should  be  uniform,  not  only  as  to  amount,  but  as  to  tbe 
particular  time  of  performing  the  labor.  It  is  important  that  fidd 
crops  subjected  to  experiment  should  be  weighed  at  the  same  time 
If  you  have  a  large  number  of  plats,  that  are  to  be  compared,  uA 
these  plats  ajre  quite  large,  it  must  occupy  considerable  time.  If  i^ 
there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  moisture,  and  this  will  nn 
the  result.  I  had  a  striking  illustration  of  it  the  present  year,  in  die 
continuation  of  some  experiments  we  started  several  years  ago. 

A  field  had  been  planted  with  com  for  several  years  in  succesiioiv 
the  plats  all  being  treated  alike.  We  found  a  great  variation  in  ^ 
yield.  Corn  was  put  on  the  next  year,  and  there  was  a  great  difiereaee 
in  the  yield,  but  the  plats  that  gave  the  largest  yield  the  first  year,  di<i 
not  give  the  largest  yield  the  second  year. 

Alter  this  part  of  the  plats  were  manured,  and  we  followed  es 
through  a  rotation  of  erops  until  we  came  to  the  clover  crop,  whkk 
was  harvested  this  year.  As  soon  as  the  crop  was  cut,  we  endesTOiei 
to  put  on  sufficient  force  to  do  it  in  a  short  time.    The  clover  wai 
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weighed  green.  It  was  then  stirred  up  and  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wind  and  sun,  and  pat  np  in  cocks.  The  next  day  it  was  spread  out 
again,  and  when  it  was  supposed  this  crop  was  in  a  fine  condition  for 
going  into  the  bam,  the  plats  were  weighed ;  but  it  was  thought  there 
might  be  some  variation  from  this  cause,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  and  afterwards  weighed  again.  This  second  weighing  it  was 
thought  to  be  dry  enough  to  go  into  the  bam,  and  not  excessively  dry 
afterwards.  I  give  the  results  of  the  second  and  third  weighing  of 
t        the  same  plat : 

f  Smovd  WnoHiNG— PniMdSi.^261,  S4,  100^,  41,  251^,  119^,  211,  101, 166i,  9H* 

I  Thibd  WuoEiira— PoMMb.— 18H>  ^h  <H>  <0,  1'76,  88,  161,  '78^,  121,  '71. 

L  It  showed  the  manner  in  which  we  may  be  deceived  by  relying  on 

(        our  senses  entirely. 

I  You  will  readily  perceive  if  we  had  a  large  number  of  plats,  and 

1  they  were  of  considerable  size,  you  would  get  more  difTerence  in  re- 
I  suits  if  it  was  carried  on  in  rotation,  commencing  on  one  side,  and 
passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  field.  Guard  against  a  difference  in 
the  results,  arising  from  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  moisture  in  root 
crops  as  well  as  others.  It  has  been  shown  by  some  experiments  made, 
that  where  turnips,  for  instance,  have  been  manured,  there  was  a  great 
increase  in  the  yield,  but  when  the  amount  of  water  in  the  turnips 
was  taken  into  account,  it  was  found  the  amount  of  dry  substance  was 
precisely  the  same.  The  great  increase  arising  from  the  manure,  was 
simply  water — nothing  more — and  here  is  something  that  should  be 
looked  at. 

In  feeding  of  animals,  there  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  satisfactory  experiment.  One  of  the  first  I  will  mention  is  that 
which  may  be  termed  individual  peculiarities  of  animals.  You  may 
take  animals  of  the  same  age,  and  the  same  size,  or  as  we  have  fed, 
pigs  of  the  same  litter,  and  we  find  one  pig  will  give  a  much  larger 
return  for  feed  than  another.  It  is  something  we  cannot  get  at,  can- 
tiot  measure,  cannot  detect,  except  by  the  experimental  test  of  feeding. 
Again,  we  find,  as  I  mentioned  this  forenoon,  when  animals  are  first 
put  up,  they  consume  more  feed  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  to- 
wards the  close.  We  find  they  give  a  greater  return  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  feeding  than  aftierwards. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  t  I  apprehend  there  are  three 
causes,  and  two  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  about  The  third,  I  am  in- 
clined to,  think,  has  an  influence,  yet  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
matter  to  determine.  These  peculiarities,  or  differences,  are  the  age, 
the  size  and  the  ripeness.  From  the  experiments  we  have  already 
VoL  m— 9S 
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tried  at  the  ooUege,  I  hare  no  doubt  a^^e  has  a  rery  great  inflaenee  on 
the  result.    The  young  animal  seems  to  have  an  organization  cspsUe 
of  deriving  more  nutritive  material  from  the  same  feed,  so  thititgifes 
a  larger  return  for  feed,  other  things  being  equal,  than  when  it  pA 
older.    The  ripeness  of  the  animal  has  much  to  do  with  it   Wliec 
the  animal  is  in  a  moderate  condition  it  will  receive  more  notntkn 
firom  the  food  consumed  than  after  it  is  excessively  fat.    Hie  md 
the  animal  perhaps  has  something  to  do  with  it    I  am  indinedfe 
think  it  has,  and  you  see  we  have  a  difScult  problem  to  deal  with  k 
determine  how  much  of  this  variation  is  owing  to  difference  h  agt 
how  much  to  difference  in  size  of  the  animals,  and  how  much  to  tba 
difference  in  ripeness.    By  ripeness,  I  mean  the  condition  of  theui- 
mal,  as  regards  fat    The  treatment  of  animals  will  have  very  mociito 
do  with  the  results.    Animals  that  are  carefully  treated,  and  fed  r^ 
larly,  will  give  a  larger  return  for  food  consumed,  other  things  hm 
equal,  than  those  that  are  treated  harshly,  and  kept  in  constant  tm: 
from  outside  annoyances  and  interferences.    The  mental  conditioner! 
the  animal  has  undoubtedly  very  much  to  do  with  the  progits  i: 
makes  in  feeding.    We  found  when  we  were  feeding  sheep  in  the  & 
perimental  pens  in  the  sheep  barns— this  building  being  ooespiedi^ 
other  sheep — they  did  not  make  as  much  progress  as  when  Sid  ^ 
themselves,  and  they  would  fall  away  at  once  as  soon  as  there  nu  b 
unusual  disturbance  among  the  sheep,  in  the  outside  pens  of  thssiat 
building. 

There  is  another  matter  that  should  be  taken  into  consideratiofi:!^ 
is  the  varying  weights  of  animals,  without  apparent  cause.  If  J'^ 
weigh  animals,  at  long  intervals,  you  will  undoubtedly  find  thej  s^ 
making  very  satisfactory  progress  from  one  weighing  to  anodner;  ^ 
if  you  weigh  them  at  short  intervals,  you  will  find  they  lose  dacK 
one  period,  and  gain  the  next  If  you  weigh  them  every  day,  J^ 
will  find  one  day  a  loss,  and  the  next  day  a  gain,  or  perhaps  tvo  r 
three  days  of  gain,  and  then  a  great  loss.  The  progress  made  by  tbi 
animal  is  an  undulating  line,  and  not  a  uniformly  ascending  lise- 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  any  satis&ctory  explanation  ti  ii 
variation  in  weights  of  animals,  but  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  a  dif» 
ence  in  the  action  of  some  of  the  secretory  organs.  It  is  probat 
their  fluctuation  in  weight  was  owing  to  a  loss  of  water  in  the  vbs^ 
rather  than  to  a  loss  of  dry  substance,  because  where  we  find  as  » 
mal  has  made  a  very  great  loss  at  one  weighing,  it  will  freqw^ 
make  the  least  gain  at  the  next  wei^iing.  If  this  loss  in  weight  f* 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  animal,  tkken  we  would  anspect  the  anioil*' 
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sidk,  or  there  was  some  derangement  of  the  [organs^  and  would  not 
ezpeet  it  to  make  such  a  rapid  gain  at  the  next  weighing. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties  and  make  our  experiment  satisfiEtctorj*— 
that  is,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  of  experimenting — ^it  seems 
to  me  we  should  pay  particular  attention  to  several  particulars^  which 
I  will  enumerate.  In  the  first  place,  the  experiment  should  be  as 
simple  as  possible.  A  large-  {proportion  of  the  experiments  made  thus 
far  have  been  of  no  value,  for  the  reason  that  too  much  was  attempted. 
For  instance,  a  person  wishing  to  test  the  real  value  of  potatoes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes'  for  seed,  plants  his  small  potatoes  in  driUs  two  feet  apart, 
and  the  large  potatoes  in  rows  three  feet  apart  Here,  you  see,  is  a 
double  variation.  There  was  no  condition  the  same,  and  no  chance  to 
compare  such  experiments,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  experiments 
have  been  vitiated  in  this  way.  It  arises  from  attempting  to  determine 
two  things  at  once,  that  is,  the  effect  of  variation  in  size  of  the  seed, 
and  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  rovra.  You  have  two  elements,  and 
you  may  try  experiments  as  long  as  you  please  without  any  valuable 
results.  It  would  be  better  to  try  one  experiment  and  settie  the  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  size,  having  all  the  conditions  precisely  the  same,  and 
then  take  as  a  separate  experiment,  one  in  which  the  different  diBtances 
of  the  rows  was  the  object  of  the  investigation.  In  reference  to  this 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  soil,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  large  number  of  unmanured  plats  fbr  comparison.  The  in- 
crease of  the  manured  plats  over  the  unmanured  should  be  where  the 
plats  treated  precisely  alike. 

I  think  it  would  be  desirable  also  to  put  crops  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession  upon  the  same  land  before  using  it  for  experimental  pur* 
poses.  For  instance,  if  you  wish  to  test  the  value  of  manure  as  ap- 
plied to  soil,  it  would  be  better  to  mark  out  your  plats  accurately,  and 
crop  them  for  several  years  without  any  manure  until  you  ascertain  the 
peculiarities  of  this  crop,  and  then  continue  the  same  crops  with  the 
addition  of  manure  afterwards,  but  in  this  case  at  least  one-half  of  the 
plats  should  be  left  unmanured  for  comparison,  so  that  you  may  com- 
pare results  alongside  of  the  manured  plats,  and  compare  the  plats 
with  themselves,  and  also  with  the  crops  on  the  same  plats  the  preced- 
ing years. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  sized  plats  it  is  desirable  to  make 
in  field  experiments?  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  On  some 
accounts  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  plats  very  small ;  on  other 
accounts  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  of  considerable  size.  Dr. 
Anderson  states  that  he  thinks  the  smaller  plats  are  desirable ;  he 
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would  not  hare  plats  exceed  1-100  of  an  acre  in  area.  Mr.  J.  B.  L&itt, 
who  Ib  associated  with  Hr.  Gilbert,  in  experiments  conducted  at  Bodh 
amstead,  writes  me  he  has  no  confidence  in  experiments  made  onfUa 
of  less  than  1-20  of  an  acre.    There  are  two  high  anthorities.  Dr. 
Anderson  is  an  able  chemist  and  a  very  successful  experime&te. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  are  perhaps  the  best  agricultural  experimentefB  it 
have  had.  Their  experiments  are  not  accurate,  but  taken  on  the  wbole, 
they  are  the  best  experiments  that  have  been  made.    My  own  experi- 
ence is,  that  a  plat  of  from  1-100  to  1-90  of  an  acre  should  be  the  limiti 
in  size.    The  difficulties  of  the  very  small  plats  are,  you  are  liaUi 
when  you  are  manuring  to  have  it  extend  its  influence  to  the  adjoinia; 
plats,  and  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  extend  some  distance  into  tk 
soil,  so  that  you  are  liable  to  be  misled.    When  you  come  to  wei^ 
the  produce  of  the  plats,  a  very  slight  error  wiU  amount  to  con&de» 
ble,  when  you  make  the  calculation  to  ascertain  the  yield  per  acre; 
that  is,  the  error  in  a  single  plat  would  be  multiplied  by  100  in  get&i; 
the  standard  for  an  acre.    In  a  small  plat  it  requires  very  great  aecor- 
acy  in  weighing,  great  accuracy  in  the  division  of  the  plat,  and  great 
care  in  the  management  of  the  experiment  throughout.    To  obviate 
this  obiection  that  the  roots  run  from  one  to  another,  I  think  it  wooM 
be  well  to  have  space  between  the  plats~a  space  of  sereral  feet  left > 
tween  these  plats  that  are  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes,  and 
these  spaces  should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds.    But  to 
comes  another  difficulty.     Suppose  you  have  plats  laid  out,  and  spaeci 
of  three  feet  between  them,  you  must  cultivate  the  spaces,  and  needtc 
expend  the  same  amount  of  cultivation  on  each  one  of  the  spaces, » 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  crop  adjoining  may  be  equally  inflaeDoei 
Again,  the  spaces  should  be  weeded  carefully  at  the  same  time,  coin- 
rated  at  the  same  time,  and  managed  as  carefully  as  the  plats  thefi- 
selves,  or  you  will  vary  the  result  in  the  plat 

The  objection  to  the  large  plats  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  I 
will  refer  to  it  again.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  over  a  large  an* 
in  a  given  time.  If  your  plats  are  so  large  that  it  takes  a  whole  daj 
to  go  over  them  and  perform  the  labor,  you  will  be  very  liable  to  eiwf 
from  the  variations  mentioned* 

Wires  may  be  used  for  separating  the  plats,  and  that  is  a  very  cot 
venient  plan,  and  one  we  have  practiced  at  the  Agricultural  Collej;*' 
but  it  does  not  obviate  the  objection  that  the  roots  pass  from  onetoi> 
other.  It  enables  you  to  make  a  fair  division  between  two  adjoiniM 
plats,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult — more  so  than  a  person  woi> 
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think  who  has  had  no  experience  in  the  matter  of  making  exact  diyi- 
nons  through  a  crop  of  growing  grain. 

In  the  feeding  of  animalB,  I  wonld  be  particular,  as  I  mentioned,  to 
have  but  a  eingle  animal  in  a  pen.  If  I  was  going  to  feed  twenty 
animals  on  a  given  feed,  I  wonld  place  each  one  in  a  pen  by  itself^  and 
then  woTdd  confine  them  to  a  single  article  of  food.  It  woTdd  be  an 
important  matter  to  test  the  nature  of  com  meal,  and  com  prepared  in 
different  ways,  as  food  for  swine.  The  natural  mode  that  would  be 
suggested,  conducting  the  experiment,  would  be  to  put  a  number  of 
swine  in  a  pen,  and  give  four  or  five  of  them  com  unground,  four  or 
five  more  of  them  cooked  com  meal,  and  four  or  fire  more  uncooked 
com  meal.  But  I  apprehend  the  results  of  the  experiment  would  be 
very  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  least.  I  would  not  like  to  place  any 
very  great  amount  of  reliance  on  it  I  would  prefer  to  take  the  same 
number  of  hogs  and  put  them  in  pens  separately,  and  feed  them  with 
nnground  com,  and  follow  that  up  until  I  got  the  range  of  variation 
between  the  animals  Then  I  would  take  the  same  number  and  feed 
them  com  meal,  and  if  your  arrangements  are  of  sufEicient  extent,  you 
may  have  these  experiments  going  on  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
been  feeding  swine  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pens.  We  have  fed  nothing  but  raw  meal  thus  far.  The  question  is 
often  asked, "  Why  don't  you  feed  cooked  meal  f  I  have  not  yet  got 
the  standard  of  comparison  with  raw  meal,  by  which  I  can  compare 
results  with  the  cooked  meal.  There  is  a  great  range  of  variation  in 
the  animals,  and  there  would  be  made  a  serious  error  in  the  experi- 
ment. This  error  has  arisen  very  much  fit)m  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces. We  could  not  get  animals  of  xmiform  size  and  uniform  ages  to 
fill  our  farms,  and  for  that  reason,  the  attempt  to  do  the  two  tilings 
which  I  have  mentioned,  is  objectionable.  There  has  been  so  much 
variation  in  this  matter,  that  we  need  to  have  more  experiments  with 
cooked  meal,  and  I  would  hardly  know  what  to  compare  them  with 
so  far  as  raw  meal  is  concerned.  Notwithstanding  the  great  variation, 
the  mle  I  laid  down  holds  almost  uniformly ;  the  greater  increase  of 
food  consumed  during  the  early  stage,  and  the  dissemination  in  the 
amount  of  fat,  as  the  animals  fatten.  The  animals  for  feeding  should 
not  only  be  of  the  same  age,  but  they  should  be  as  near  as  possible  of 
the  same  size,  and  of  the  same  degree  of  fatness  when  they  are  put  into 
the  pen,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  opportunity  for  comparison. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  time  on  this,  because  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  others.  I  have  but  one  other  suggestion  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  conducting  experiments,  and  that  is  the  method 
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of  obtaining  mannres.  Thd  tann  mannre  ia  a  yery  indefinite  tarn. 
We  take  manure  from  our  barn-yards  at  different  times,  and  it  will 
rarj  very  much  in  quality.  The  value  of  manure  will  depend  on  ted 
consumed ;  that  is  a  fact  well  settled. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  chemical  analysis  so  as  to  get  the  TabteoC 
it  A  chemist  may  take  a  quantity  and  tell  you  what  th^-e  is  in  tbs 
sample,  but  he  cannot  analyze  each  load  thai  you  use.  The  method  I 
would  adopt  is  this,  to  take  the  animals  and  put  them  into  a  pen— into 
a  box- stall — and  would  have  it  constructed  tight,  so  there  is  no  chance 
of  losing  any  of  the  liquid  constituents,  and  I  would  feed  to  the  animak 
a  definite  amount  of  food ;  then  I  would  take  the  results  of  these  uti- 
des  of  food  as  we  have  them  furnished  by  chemists  in  tables,  as  &t 
measure  of  the  value.  Then  take  the  manure  from  the  box,  and  put  it 
on  the  plat  By  pursuing  this  method,  you  may  get  a  number  of  box« 
of  precisely  the  same  strength  for  aXL  practical  purposes. 

In  regard  to  the  experiments  whidi  it  would  be  desirable  to  tiy,  I 
have  mentioned  but  a  &w.  There  are  many  more  that  suggest  thcoi- 
selves  to  me,  and  I  speak  of  these  simply  for  the  reason  that  they  seem 
to  me  as  important  as  any,  and  for  the  forther  reason  that  I  think  dig 
would  be  as  easily  tried  as  any.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  best  to  at- 
tempt very  complicated  experiments  at  any  particular  institation  nitil 
a  long  experience  has  been  had  in  experunenting — ^until  the  person  ex- 
perimenting  becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  difficulties  in  dia 
way.  For  the  feed  experiments  I  would  simply  try  to  ascertain  tk 
value  of  Indian  com  in  its  different  forms.  After  this  is  accompliibed 
we  may  then  take  other  grain  in  the  same  manner.  After  that  I  would 
take  the  grasses  elsewhere.  In  these  experiments  it  would  be  desin- 
ble  to  have  the  same  conditions  observed  by  all  the  experimenten, 
otherwise  the  experiments  cannot  be  compared.  If  I  feed  com  meal  it 
a  particular  way  in  Michigan,  and  it  is  fed  a  different  way  in  Illxnoii^ 
Missouri  or  Pennsylvania,  we  cannot  compare  results  at  all.  You  tie 
not  assisted  in  the  one  place  by  the  investigations  made  in  the  other. 
The  experiments  must  be  conducted  in  all  places  precisely  in  the  skeoa 
manner,  then  you  can  compare  results,  bearing  in  mind  that  cert&i 
conditions  which  cannot  be  controlled  may  influence  the  result 

The  next  class  of  experiments  I  will  suggest  would  be  to  determine 
the  best  methods  of  applying  manure— the  application  of  manure  od 
the  surface,  and  the  application  so  that  it  may  be  plowed  under;  and 
it  would  be  desirable,  likewise,  to  make  experiments  with  referenced 
the  application  of  these  manures  at  different  seasons ;  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  apply  manure  in  the  spring  on  the  sur&ce,  or  in  the  itL 
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This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  complicated  problem,  and  one  that  will 
require  great  caution.  I  would  endeavor,  likewise,  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  commercial  fertilizers  as  compared  with  bam-yard  manures. 
You  want  to  know  the  constituents  of  which  the  manure  is  composed 
and  the  fertilizer  should  be  analyzed  carefully.  I  have  serious  doubts 
of  the  propriety  of  iarmers  purchasing  fertilizers.  I  have  an  idea  they 
may  be  made  cheaper  by  feeding  animals.  The  bam*yard  manure 
must  be  our  staple  manure  for  a  long  time.  If  we  are  to  purchase 
other  manure,  we  ought  to  have  some  means  of  knowing  how  it  com- 
pares with  this. 

I  would  like  to  have  experiments  made  showing  the  effects  of  change 
on  the  growing  crops,  in  a  system  which  has  been  tried,  wheat  has 
been  grown  for  quite  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  and  a  yield  of 
£rom  thirty  to  forty  bushels  obtained  without  any  manure.  The  system 
it  this :  The  field  is  divided  into  strips  of  three  feet  in  width.  The 
wheat  is  sowed  on  the  alternate  strips.  The  vacant  stripe  are  kept 
thoroughly  pulverized  during  the  season,  and  the  next  year  the  wheat 
ia  put  on  the  strips  left  bare  the  year  before. 

It  would  be  desirable  likewise  to  ascertain  the  methods  of  seeding 
in  corn,  whether  hills  or  drills  would  be  desirable.  These  experiments 
all  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  accaracy,  and  they  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  study  in  order  to  fix  the  conditions  upon  which  they  shall 
be  tried  by  a  large  nnmber  of  persons,  so  that  the  results  may  be  com- 
pared. 

Plrof  Hamilton. — It  seems  to  me  that  before  we  start  out  to  experi- 
ment at  all,  we  should  understand  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  in  this 
art  of  agriculture  as  it  has  been  defined,  aside  from  the  science,  no 
absolutely  accurate  result  can  be  obtained  from  any  experiment  in  the 
art  of  agriculture ;  that  it  is  only  by  comparison — it  is  only  relatively 
in  their  relation  one  to  another,  that  they  become  of  value.  Orops 
rnaj  differ  largely  in  weight,  as  to  the  times  in  which  they  are  taken. 
It  has  been  shown  that  after  they  have  been  considered  perfectly  dry, 
there  is  a  difference  in  weight.  This  fsuct  that  they  do  differ  in  wei^t 
at  different  times,  does  not  affdct  the  experiment,  because  if  they  were 
iw^eighed  green,  ]ust  as  they  were  cut,  and  taken  into  the  bam,  it  is 
the  relation  oY  these  plats  to  one  another,  I  think,  that  this  would  be 
found  to  be  true  in  almost  every  case— as  true  as  any  portion  of  the 
esp^ment  is.  Every  part  of  these  experiments  is  attended  with  some 
error,  and  we  wish  to  eliminate  the  error  as  fSur  as  possible,  and  in 
'vreighing  of  plants  in  that  way — all  of  the  plats  at  the  same  time  or  as 
EKMMx  as  may  be — we  get  a  result  that  is  almost  correct ;  not  absolutely 
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correct,  for  no  result  we  obtain  is  absolntelj  correct,  and  only  oonect 
results  can  be  obtained  by  carrying  on  these  experiments  for  a  greit 
number  of  years.  The  system  of  experimenting  as  it  has  been  carried 
on,  has  been  a  failure,  and  is  of  no  value  inasmuch  as  they  hare  beea 
dropped  after  they  hare  serred  a  certain  purpose ;  they  have  not  been 
carried  on  persistently  year  after  year,  thereby  developing  a  prindpb 
in  agriculture,  and  not  merely  the  curiosity  of  some  person  who  is  ex- 
perimenting. 

Now,  in  our  experimenting  for  the  Agricultural  College  in  Temsjlr 
vania,  we  have  tried  to  avoid  what  the  gentleman  has  clearly  shown  k 
an  error  we  are  apt  to  fall  into,  and  become  confused — that  is,  attempt- 
ing  two  systems  of  culture,  or  putting  in  the  same  thing  two  objects. 
It  cannot  be  done.  We  have  failed  on  several  plats  for  that  Teiy 
reason.  The  earlier  experimenting  was  about  a  failure,  just  becaue 
we  attempted  to  do  too  many  things  on  the  same  grounds,  and  hid 
more  objects  than  one.  There  must  be  confined  to  each  plat  but  i 
single  object  If  you  have  more  you  lose  control  of  the  exprnnefii, 
and  afterwards  you  have  to  experiment  again  to  find  out  which  of  the 
two  it  is.  Each  plat,  in  any  proposed  plan,  must  be  but  a  single  a- 
periment. 

.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  these  plats,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  of 
having  them  so  very  small  is  one  that  probably  h  more  liable  to  em»r 
than  in  having  them  large,  although  there  are  difficulties  on  &e  odier 
hand ;  if  yoor  experiments  are  extended  over  a  great  deal  of  ground 
it  is  impossible,  or  almost  impossible,  to  have  them  all  carried  abng 
under  the  same  conditions,  but  you  can  overcome  that  by  going  t) 
extra  expense.    We  try  in  all  experiments  to  do  this  in  one  day,  md 
in  a  portion  of  the  day  after  the  dew  had  gone  from  the  eardi,  we  try 
to  get  it  as  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  possible,  and  if  neceeisrj 
hire  extra  help  to  insure  this.    There  are  accidents  which  happen— 
such  as  rains  coming  up— but  those  are  things  that  no  oversight  can 
provide  against.    They  do  affect  the  experiment  to  some  extent,  bet  if 
these  things  are  to  be  carried  on  for  a  succession  of  years,  the  proba- 
bility is  the  next  year  one  will  be  able  to  avoid  this,  and  get  such  m 
average  as  will  form  a  guide.     The  objection  to  the  small  pUt  baa 
been  stated :  that  if  yen  make  an  error  at  all  in  weighing,  or  in  the 
size  of  your  plat,  or  in  any  particular,  that  is  multiplied  by  jtt^  * 
many  times  as  it  is  less  than  an  acre,  if  you  take  that  as  a  imiL  ^ 
you  take  a  larger  piece,  the  multiplication  of  the  error  is  not  so  gre^ 
We  had  some  experience  in  the  matter  of  small  plats.    One  of  o«? 
farms  in  Chester  County,  started  before  the  one  at  the  college,  ant 
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before  the  one  at  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  they  started  some 
independent  experimenting — sowing  little  plats  of  wheat  of  various 
varieties,  and  patches  of  one  thing  and  another.  It  was  found  that 
these  patches  were  very  difficult  to  care  for.  Wherever  we  have 
small  experiments  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  number,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  them  all  separate.  The  eSect  of  that  was 
that  the  superintendent,  who  was  carrying  on  the  experiments  pretty 
much  on  his  own  hook,  allowed  his  shocks  of  wheat  of  diflferent  varie- 
ties to  stand  in  the  field,  and  would  thresh  one  and  then  another,  tak- 
ing  several  days  in  doing  it,  thereby  occasioning  greater  error  than 
would  come  in  the  having  of  large  plats  which  were  brought  in  and 
pQt  in  separate  places  in  the  barn,  and  not  having  so  many  of  them. 
In  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  plats  should  be  laid  out,  I  do  not 
see  exactly  why  the  gentleman  thinks  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  be- 
tween the  plats.  It  seems  to  me,  if  the  grass  between  the  tiers  of  plats 
las  an  influence  on  one  plat,  it  has  that  same  influence  on  the  other 
plat,  and  so  the  same  influence  goes  on  through  the  whole  series  of 
)lat6.  There  is  the  fact  that  we  may  use  manure  and  we  may  not ;  in- 
ismuch  as  this  system  of  experiments  is  one  that  is  only  relatively 
compared,  the  same  thing  would  be  true  if  the  plats  were  cultivated. 
i  would  not  bring  in  any  greater  error,  probably,  than  if  the  plats 
v^ere  cultivated.  The  keeping  in  mind  of  this  one  fact,  that  our  results 
re  only  relative,  I  think  clears  up  many  of  the  objections.  Also  in 
he  feeding  of  animals,  this  same  thing  holds  good.  I  have  only  taken 
p  the  matters  that  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  remarks  of  the 
entlemen  here,  and  given  my  views  upon  them,  as  I  understand  that 
;  is  the  object.  In  this  matter  of  feeding  stock  it  seems  to  me  if  we 
ould  place  equal  weights  of  stock  in  different  pens — ^pigs  for  instance 
-instead  of  having  a  single  one  in  the  pen,  if  we  could  place  a  nnm- 
er  in  one  pen,  and  then  a  number  in  another,  that  would  give  a  better 
^sult,  because  we  divide  up  a  greater  amount  of  increase.  When  we 
yme  to  show  the  effect  the  feeding  has  had  upon  the  animals,  we 
vide  it  up,  having  a  greater  number  of  pounds  to  goon,  and  we  get 
more  correct  result  in  the  division. 

I  believe  this  is  all  I  have  noted,  to  reply  to.  I  think  there  are 
ree  principles  necessary  to  be  kept  in  view,  io  instituting  these  ex* 
trioients ;  that  there  are  three  grand  divisions  into  which  these  ez- 
triments  can  be  divided,  one  of  which  is  to  show  the  rotation  of  crops 
id  method  of  culture.  Those  two  are  intimately  united.  They  are 
ixLgs  that  are  of  practical  value  to  farmers.  They  wish  to  know  these 
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things — ^the  methods  of  culture  and  the  proper  rotation  of  crops.  This, 
I  think,  is  a  proper  subject  for  agricultural  experiments. 

Another  is  the  experiment  in  different  varieties  of  grains,  seeds  tad 
vegetables,  showing  which  are  best  adapted  to  certain  soils,  the  ways 
of  developing  and  the  varieties  that  suit  certain  methods  of  cultivation. 
The  next  is  in  testing  the  qualities  of  different  manures.  These  three 
things  are  the  great  question  of  the  day  in  agriculture. 

Professor  Daniels — The  remarks  of  Dr.  Miles,  I  presnme,  arerandi 
more  to  the  point,  than  any  I  shall  make,  as  my  experience  has  been 
mostly  under  Dr.  Miles.  I  suppose  you  wish  me  to  state  somethinj 
of  what  we  are  doing  in  regard  to  experiments. 

The  Chairman — The  topic  which  is  before  us,  recommended  by  tie 
Committee,  is  the  experiments  which  may  be  tried  in  common,  by  tie 
several  institutions  in  the  country,  and  the  methods  of  trying  them. 

Professor  Daniels — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  hearing  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  nnder. 
stand  exactly  the  points  they  were  reaching,  the  experiments  whiA 
may  be  tried  in  common.  But  I  would  agree  with  both  the  gentie- 
men  who  have  spoken,  in  this :  that  experimentation  is  difficult  to 
carry  on,  and  definite  conclusions  are  difficult  to  reach,  on  account  d 
the  great  number  of  things  that  are  brought  in  and  the  great  nnrnber 
of  elements  involved  in  the  experiment.  The  weather,  the  different 
characters  of  the  season,  different  condition  and  different  processesu 
applied  to  the  soil— all  these  things  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  aai 
no  absolute  results  can  be  obtained.  But  they  must  be  relatire  is  it 
has  been  stated.  The  experiments  which  can  be  carried  on,  and  baJ 
carried  on  generally  with  uniform  action  through  the  colleges,  are,  I 
should  think,  such  as  have  been  stated ;  the  feeding  of  stock  and  lie 
general  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  feeding  stock  in  difietent, 
definite,  prescribed  ways,  and  also  in  the  methods  of  culture,  and  id 
regard  to  varieties.  In  regard  to  varieties  of  our  crops,  perhaps  noth- 
ing so  absolute  can  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
climatic  conditions  in  the  different  portions  of  the  country,  in  whiefc 
the  experiments  have  been  conducted.  Our  experiments  mostly  hait 
been  these,  so  far :  The  comparison  of  the  different  varieties— fer 
instance,  a  comparison*  of  all  the  varieties  of  oats  that  we  hare,  andsC 
those  which  we  could  obtain — a  comparison  of  the  difierent  vanetK* 
or  potatoes  and  so  forth.  The  testing  of  some  varieties  of  winttT 
wheat  and  spring  wheat  and  different  methods  of  culture,  and  esf«*' 
ally  some  of  the  simple  matters.  But  under  the  circumstances  ^ 
which  we  are  placed,  with  an  income  which  is  small,  we  have  not  b* 
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able  to  do  80  mnch,  and  the  Agricultural  Department  is  simply  one 
department  of  the  UDivei*8ity,  We  cannot  apply  all  our  energies  in 
one  direction.  We  look  more  to  institutions  that  have  devoted  their 
energies  more  especially  to  these  matters,  having  more  money  to  ex- 
pend than  we  have  had  ;  but  any  series  of  experiments,  however,  that 
the  Convention  would  recommend,  we  should  be  glad  to  carry  out  to 
the  farthest  extent  possible. 

Dr.  Miles — I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  to  correct  a  mis- 
apprehension, and  draw  out  some  further  information.  I  understood 
Prof.  Hamilton  to  say  that  although  an  experiment  might  be  conducted 
carelessly,  and  the  result  not  accurate,  that  if  an  average  is  takenf  in 
large  numbers,  it  would  give  satisfactory  results. 

Prof.  Hamilton — I  did  not  mean  to  say  "  carelessly  " — not  by  any 
means ;  but  after  as  great  care  as  possible  has  been  exerted,  the  result 
is  not  correct,  and  the  only  way  to  get  accurate  results  is  to  compare, 
and  in  the  end  get  some  law  that  is  general  and  as  near  accurate  as 
may  be. 

Dr.  Miles — I  understood  you  to  say  the  experiments  might  be  tried 
in  a  certain  way,  and  although  they  were  not  accurate,  yet  by  reason 
of  the  large  number  of  them,  we  might  get  at  great  results,  which  is 
the  only  means  by  which  accuracy  could  be  secured.  It  seems  to  me 
if  that  be  the  position,  it  is  going  to  lead  us  astray  at  once.  We  must 
understand  it  is  impossible  to  secure  absolute  accuracy;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  the  matter  of  experiments  would  be  an  easy  thing,  and  we 
could  go  right  along  with  it.  But  if  we  cannot  secure  absolute  accu- 
racy, it  seems  to  me  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  every  means  to  reduce 
the  error  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  and  even  then  we  may  find 
it  ditlicult  to  draw  satisfactory  conclusions  from  the  experiments.  I 
apprehend  we  may  have  been  misled  in  our  attempts  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  averages  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  that  have  been 
made.  I  think  we  cannot  get  accurate  results — we  cannot  get  at  any 
principle,  at  any  law,  by  comparing  exj^eriments  that  are  filled  with 
errors,  provided  those  errors  are  of  any  considerable  amount.  For 
that  reason  I  would  insist  upon  being  exceedingly  particular  on  every 
point  in  conducting  experiments.  I  have  made  this  subject  a  study 
tor  a  great  many  years,  and  I  have  collected  a  large  library  upon  this 
subject.  All  the  agricultural  experiments  I  have  been  able  to  lay 
hands  on,  I  have  brought  together,  and  have  examined  and  compared ; 
and  the  more  I  study  the  published  experiments,  the  more  I  am  in  the 
dark  in  regard  to  any  underlying  principle.  I  can  see  fallacies  that 
are  of  very  great  consequence.    I  can  see  omissions  in  the  statements 
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which  would  lead  me  to  suspect  that  proper  precautione  had  not  been 
taken. 

In  regard  to  cultivation  between  the  plats,  I,  perhaps,  miglit  hm 
stated  the  matter  a  little  clearer.  If  you  have  spaces  between  tte 
plats,  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  plats,  and  if  yoc 
*  have  something  growing  there,  it  is  not  a  fair  separation.  If  weeda 
are  allowed  to  grow,  some  of  the  spaces  would  contain  more  Thai 
others.  What  I  mean  by  cultivation  is,  the  spaces  should  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  weeds,  and  nothing  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  them, 
because  if  you  leave  plants  to  grow  upon  them  they  will  extend  ther 
roots  to  the  plats,  and  defraud  the  crops  by  drawing  the  nouriBhmeDt 
from  them. 

In  regard  to  putting  up  cattle  and  feeding.     If  the  conclnsioM  I 
have  drawn  from  our  experiments  are  correct,  the  putting  of  theww 
weights  into  pens  would  not  answer  the  purpose.     I  might  ha?e  in 
one  pen  500  pounds  of  very  small  animals,  and  in  another  500  poniA 
of  animals  considerably  larger.     But  if  you  are  taking  the  larger  dwB 
of  stock,  there  might  be  1,000  pounds  in  one  pen,  consisting  of  fr« 
animals,  and  1,900  pounds  in  another,  consisting  of  one  animal  Tdi 
could  not  compare  them  if  there  was  a  difference  in  age,  and  a  diff€^ 
ence  in  condition.     The  matter  of  individual  peculiarity  of  animals  i? 
a  very  important  one.    I  found  where  I  had  two  or  three  animiJsiat 
pen,  there  was  no  increase.     In  another  pen  adjoining,  where  tkew 
was  the  same  number  of  animals,  there  was  a  remarkable  increase.  ^ 
said,  "Why  is  this  ?"  I  weighed  the  animals  separately,  and  fonndow 
animal  was  losing  and   another  gaining.     If  you  want  to  know  tje 
valae  of  any  feeding  substance,  it  will  not  answer  to  take  the  aveia^ 
of  the  animals.    The  amount  of  food  required  to  produce  a  given  ia- 
crease  is  what  we  want,  and  I  would  have  each  animal^s  food  bj  it»i 
so  that  when  that  animal  made  no  return  at  all,  I  would  know  it  «» 
out  of  condition,  and  not  a  fit  subject  for  experiment,  and  throw  =: 
aside.     There  is  another  reason* why  I  would  put  animals  in  separate 
pens.     They  dt>  much  better.    When  the  animal  gets  contented  in  tie 
pen  in  which  he  is  placed,  with  none  to  molest,  he  eats  his  food  qme«^ 
and  lies  down.    Where  there  are  two  or  three  together,  perhaps  o«  a 
quarrelsome,  and  is  continually  disturbing  the  others  by  not  allows 
them  to  eat  or  to  lie  down.     It  is  with  animals  as  it  is  with  penoei 
One  is  restless,  and  another  is  inclined  to  be  quiet.     When  you  h«^ 
a  large  number  of  persons  together,  you  find  it  exceedingly  difficoht 
keep  the  room  still.     It  is  so  with  animals.     One  animal  gets  nerri* 
and  keeps  the  others  confused  and  unsettled. 
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Professor  Hamilton — I  would  like  to  make  one  remark.  I  took  it 
for  granted,  when  I  made  the  statement  in  regard  to  patting  a  number 
of  pigs  in  the  same  pen,  that  the  same  care  would  be  exercised  as 
when  there  was  but  one  animal  in  the  pen. 

Professor  Prentiss — I  have  had  enough  experience  and  seen  enough 
to  convince  me  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conducting  experiments 
is  even  greater  than  has  been  set  forth  by  the  ren;iarks  this  afternoon. 
The  materials  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  so  varied,  and  life  is  every- 
where so  variable,  in  plants  and  in  animals,  that  we  cannot  tell  whether 
to  attribute  certain  conditions  to  the  plants  or  the  animals.  Dr.  Miles 
refers  to  what  he  calls  the  individual  peculiarities  of  animals.  Bo- 
tanists recognize  very  great  peculiarities  in  plants,  that  they  readily 
see  and  recognize  but  cannot  describe  ;  it  is  what  Linnaeus  has  termed 
**  physiological  peculiarities  of  plants,"  some  hidden  mystery  about 
them,  something  that  controls  them,  something  that  we  see,  but  do  not 
yet  understand  and  probably  never  will.  For  instance,  you  take  two 
seeds  of  an  apple,  apparently  alike,  and  plant  them.  One  develops 
into  a  tree,  which  bears  a  large,  excellent  fruit ;  a  tree  of  vigorous 
growth  and  handsome  appearance;  the  other  develops  into  a  small 
tree,  producing  a  fruit  of  little  or  no  value.  Perhaps  the  condition  of 
the  soil  and  climate  are  precisely  alike,  and  yet  these  differences  are 
developed  in  the  growth  of  the  different  seeds.  The  same  truth  ap- 
plies, only  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  to  every  plant  that  the  farmer 
grows  in  a  field,  to  every  plant  of  grain  in  a  field  of  wheat  or  corn. 
iSo  when  we  take  these  plants  and  subject  them  to  culture,  to  see  what 
method  is  most  valuable,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  a  difference  in 
culture  that  is  productive  of  the  different  results,  so  much  as  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  plants  themsetves.  So  in  every  way  in  which 
we  look  at  these  experiments  difficulties  present  themselves.  I  would 
not  infer  that  all  experiments  are  of  no  value,  because  I  believe  they 
are  of  great  value ;  but  the  experience  of  a  single  year,  I  consider  to 
be  valueless.  The  experiment  must  be  repeated  time  and  again ;  and 
finally,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  are  pointed  out,  I  believe  a  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  be  considered 
as  a  general  law.  The  proposition  which  has  been  made  in  reference 
to  having  the  different  agricultural  colleges  conduct  the  same  experi- 
ments, I  consider  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  valuable ;  because  the 
more  experiments  are  tried,  the  more  varying  the  conditions,  and  tak- 
ing them  year  after  year,  the  more  sure  would  be  the  results.  So  as  I 
look  upon  the  matter,  I  believe  that  the  value  of  experiments  in  this 
country  has  just  been  commenced,  or  rather  the  experiments  that 
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Vould  prove  of  valne  are  just  commencing,  and  the  step  we  are  tboot 
to  take  I  consider  to  be  of  the  ntmost  value  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  Detmers— We  have  just  listened  to  very  able  remarks  in  refer 
ence  to  the  conducting  of  these  experiments,  and  I  wish  to  addbnti 
few  words.  There  is  one  point  I  consider  to  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, and  that  is  the  different  agricultural  colleges  uniting  in  tbeir 
efforts  in  this  direction,  to  demonstrate  and  to  find  out  what  infloencee 
soil  and  climate  in  different  localities  have  upon  the  developmeni 
of  our  different  domestic  animals,  and  even  upon  tlie  different  breedi 
of  domestic  animals.  It  is  well  known  that  in  one  part  of  the  coontrt 
fine  handsome  horses  are  produced,  but  the  cattle  in  that  locality 
amount  to  but  little.  In  another  locality  they  raise  excellent  cattle, 
but  the  horses  are  inferior.  In  another  they  raise  the  finest  kind  of 
sheep,  and  in  another  the  sheep  do  not  succeed  at  all.  We  may  ksov 
the  cause,  but  not  thoroughly  enough ;  and  this  would  be  a  very  good 
object  for  the  united  efforts  of  these  agricultural  colleges.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  ask  a  dozen  different  men  what  is  the  best  breed  ot  cat- 
tle, you  will  receive  as  many  different  answers.  Some  will  prefer  oce 
kind  and  some  another ;  one  prefers  the  Devonshire,  another  the  Ajr- 
shire,  and  so  on;  all  are  liked  more  or  less.  It  would  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  explain  not  only  to  the  agricultural  student  what  are  these 
different  conditions  and  varieties,  but  to  the  agricultural  public  wiitf 
makes  one  breed  thrive  so  much  better  in  one  locality  than  in  another. 
We  know  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  sheep  successiully  in  k>T, 
wet  ground.  We  know  that  horses  thrive  better  in  a  high  and  drr 
country  than  in  a  low  and  wet  one,  although  they  may  get  a  great  deat 
more  weight  in  the  latter.  But  there  are  many  points  which  might  be 
explained  by  proper  and  rational  experiment. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  feeding  cattle ;  and  I  want  to  mec- 
tiou  one  simple  point,  established  by  empiricism.  It  has  be«i  foond 
out  that  where  we  attempt  to  fatten  animals,  when  kept  separate,  thej 
never  thrive  as  well  as  when  two  or  more  are  kept  together.  It  steuai 
that  two  animals,  or  tbree  or  four  kept  together,  eat  better.  Thej  are 
somewhat  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each  afraid  the  other  will  g^ 
more  than  its  share,  it  seems ;  and  they  eat  better,  and  conseqacstij 
thrive  better  on  that  account. 

President  Denison  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Gregory — The  committee  have  taken  it  for  granted,  I  sappoet 
that  all  the  agricultural  colleges  and  institutions,  or  institutions  tJiT 
are  teachirjg  agriculture,  are  conducting  experiments.  It  is  of  cou^ 
understood  that  the  agricultural  colleges  were  organized,  not  for  i^ 
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purpose  of  experimenting  first  and  foremost,  but  for  the  purpose  ot 
teaching  agriculture,  or  the  branches  of  learning  relating  to  agriculture, 
and  it  has  not  been  uniformly  accepted  that  the  agricultural  colleges 
are  to  be  experiment  stations.  They  are  not  necessarily  experiment 
stations.  One  of  the  questions  for  us  to  settle  is,  how  far  they  can  be 
made  experiment  stations,  bow  far  their  forces  and  funds  can  be  diver- 
ted for  this  purpose  and  used  for  this  purpose.  In  Europe  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  are  sometimes  connected  with  the  institutions, 
but  not  always.  If  1  am  rightly  informed,  there  are  some  thirty-three 
diflerent  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Europe,  under  the  charge 
ofsomeagricultural chemists,  besidesother  parties  assisting  them.  These 
experiment  stations,  some  of  them  at  least,  are  found  connected  with 
the  institutions.  Those  that  I  saw  myself  were  always  connected 
with  them,  because  I  did  not  turn  aside  to  visit  any  of  those  that  were 
not;  but  many  of  them,  like  the  celebrated  experiment  station  of 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  are  not  connected  with  any  of  the  institutions  of 
learning.  We  know  this,  that  the  country  is  demanding  of  the  institu- 
tions that  they  shall  conduct  experiments.  The  agricultural  public 
expects  us  to  conduct  experiments.  They  are  constantly  calling, 
through  the  agriculture  press,  at  agricultural  conventions  and  other- 
wise, upon  these  colleges  to  help  them  to  settle  questions  relating  to 
agriculture.  Whatever  might  have  been  claimed  at  the  outset  to  be 
the  duty  of  these  colleges,  I  trust  we  shall  fulfill  a  public  demand  and 
duty  by  instituting  experimentation.  At  least  it  seems  to  be  the  judg- 
ment, I  think,  of  the  gentlemen  present  here,  and  all  I  have  known 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  colleges,  that  experiments  shall  be 
prosecuted.  What  has  been  already  said  here  will  perhaps,  sufiiciently, 
lead  us  to  infer  the  great  difficulty  attending  these  experiments.  But 
we  have  been  told  long  ago  that  there  is  no  excellence  anywhere  with- 
out great  labor.  The  truth  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  always.  It 
hides  itself  in  the  depths.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  with  great  patience 
and  with  great  care,  and  great  study.  When  it  is  found  at  last,  be  it 
after  ever  so  long  a  search,  and  after  ever  so  great  expense,  it  will 
richly  reward  the  seeker.  Now  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  in 
agricultore,  the  discovery  of  laws  in  agriculture — for  I  suppose  that 
is  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  not  merely  to  gratify  the  curio- 
sity of  the  experimenter,  not  merely  to  get  at  some  half-way  results, 
like  weighing  a  thing  by  taking  it  first  in  one  hand  and  then  in  an- 
other,  and  then  giving  a  guess— it  is  possible  to  determine,  some- 
where approximately  at  least,  what  are  the  facts,  and  ultimately  to 
reach  a  law. 
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What  are  the  laws  and  forces  which  enter  into  any  agricoltuTal  pro- 
duct, animal  or  vegetable?  What  if  they  are  many  and  complicated! 
Are  they  more  so  than  the  forces  that  have  entered  into  the  other 
results  and  deductions,  that  men  ultimately  have  reached,  and  detff 
mined  the  laws  of?  We  should  remember  this  thing.  If  we  can  get 
one  single  element  reduced  to  its  law — if  we  can  in  one  siDgle  case 
discover  a  law  that  is  fixed  and  invariable  and  has  the  lorce  of  a  law 
in  a  multiplicity  of  things — we  have  put,  as  it  were,  a  streak  of  sm- 
shine  into  it — we  have  got  one  fixed  element  in  the  problem,  aiiJ 
everything  else  will  be  readily  solved. 

As  far  as  Dr.  Miles'  experiments  which  he  suggests,  and  very 
wisely  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  you  can  take  simple  corn  in  itsvarioa 
forms,  and,  by  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out,  you  can  ultimitelj 
arrive  at  something  like  a  law  in  regard  to  the  efifects  of  feeding  » 
animal  on  this  one  article  of  diet.  May  you  not  ultimately  readia 
law  of  animal  feeding  and  growth  and  fattening,  which  yoa  will  carrj 
elsewhere  ?  The  multiplicity  of  forces  that  enter  into  these  experi- 
ments, to  my  mind,  only  prove  this:  the  necessity  of  combination  aad 
co-operation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Agricultural  College  is 
this  State  would  try  certain  experiments  as  carefully  as  we  can.  We 
are  trying  them  under  a  careful  experimenter,  who  is  present,  andw« 
may  ultimately  in  the  course  of  years  reach  a  conclusion,  as  we  thint 
Somebody  in  Pennsylvania  tries  the  same  set  of  experiments  and  be 
reaches  a  different  result,  revealing  to  us  what  we  alone  should  not 
have  suspected  perhaps,  that  there  were  climatic  differences  or  80^5^ 
thing  or  another  that  modified  the  result,  and  which  therefore  vitiatee 
our  supposed  law,  and  compelled  us  to  start  afresh  before  we  dared  w 
publish  the  results  of  our  experiments  to  the  world,  as  an  estsblisW 
agricultural  law.  It  seems  to  me  the  argument  i^  sound  in  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  co-operation.  How  far  this  co-operation  can  go  lili 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  experiments.  We  shall  seefio* 
far  we  are  under  different  conditions,  such  as  will  compel  us  to  nub 
allowances  for  our  own  and  other  experiments.  To  me  it  is  a  rer 
serious  practical  question,  and  I  suppose  it  is  to  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  these  institutions.  The  public  are  expecting  certain  thiuf^ 
of  us,  and  demanding  certain  things  rightly  of  us.  They  ask  w  '^■ 
do  perhaps  what  we  cannot.  They  ask  that  we  shall  so  experiment  i* 
to  discover  for  them  how  they  may  cultivate  corn  to  the  best  adns- 
tage  in  this  and  other  States ;  or  how  to  feed  animals,  or  what  vani- 
ties of  corn  are  best  worth  cultivating.  They  ask  us  to  enter  iip<»  • 
set  of  experiments  to  determine  it.     Suppose  you  in  Pennsylvani^t*' 
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in  Wisconsin  or  Michigan,  go  and  work  isolated  and  alone,  and  the 
rest  of  ns  wait  until  jon  have  accomplished  yoar  experimentation ; 
yon  reach  a  result  and  jou  publish  it  to  the  world,  and  the  first  prac- 
tical farmer  that  makes  a  trial  of  that  supposed  result  and  law,  dis- 
coYers  that  it  won't  hold  in  his  community,  and  at  once  throws  con- 
tempt upon  your  agricultural  science,  and  convicts  you,  as  he  says,  of 
not  knowing  what  you  are  about,  and  of  pretending  to  discover  some 
things  which  are  not  true.  If  instead  of  conducting  the  experiment  in 
isolated  schools,  and  not  helping  each  other  at  all,  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  a  set  of  precisely  similar  experiments,  arranged  by  the  same 
man,  and  conducted  according  to  the  same  rules,  and  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  same  manner,  produces  such  and  such  results,  we  defend  our- 
selves itgainst  unjust  criticisms  at  least,  and  put  ourselves  and  the  whole 
public  with  us  on  to  vantage  ground,  for  giving  new  investigations, 
if  no  more.  We  are  at  least  all  agreed  in  this  one  thing,  in  which 
Herbert  Spencer  says :  ^^  Scientists  and  religionists  are  all  agreed  in  this, 
if  not  in  anything  else,  that  there  is  something  to  be  known,  there  is 
something  to  be  discovered  "  There  are  some  questions  to  be  asked, 
but  I  doubt  whether  you  are  prepared  to  state  distinctly  and  fully  just 
what  the  questions  are  that  are  to  be  settled.  Strip  them  naked  and 
set  them  before  us,  and  see  if  we  can  determine  precisely  what  is  to 
be  experimented  upon.  We  want  to  experiment  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  experiment,  and  to  know  what  road  we  want  to  travel  and  what  re- 
sults we  ought  to  aim  for.  What  we  want  ultimately  to  reach  is  a 
law — not  a  fact — but  Jaw.  Ultimately  truth ;  but  what  law,  what 
truth  ?  Who  will  tell  us?  Will  Dr.  Miles  ?  I  do  not  know  of  any 
body  better  prepared,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  tell  us  today. 

I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  a  practical  matter  before  us.  I  hope 
after  this  discussion  shall  have  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Convention  shall 
choose,  that  the  subject  matter  will  be  referred  to  a  committee,  with 
directions  to  report,  if  possible,  before  the  close  of  the  Convention, 
distinctly,  some  one,  two  or  three  experiments,  perhaps  one  or  more  in 
each  one  of  the  three  departments  which  Dr.  Miles  has  given  us,  which 
the  Convention  recommends  to  the  several  institutions  to  try ;  that  they 
may  begin  to  work  on  common  ground ;  and  when  we  meet  another 
year,  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  notes,  and  then  have  reached  our 
real  point  of  starting. 

I  want  to  add  one  word  here,  if  I  am  not  already  trespassing  on  your 
time.     It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  the  utmost  care 
and  precision,  so  that  we  may  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  every  sin- 
gle source  of  error  from  these  experiments,  and  reach  some  results  that 
Vol  III-94 
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can  be  looked  upon  as  derived  from  the  causes  suspected  at  leaet 
Nothing  struck  me  more  impressively  in  agricultural  exp^erimentB  go- 
ing on  at  the  European  stations  than  this:  the  great  nicety  and  ore 
with  which  these  experiments  were  being  performed.     I  remember  it 
Munich  I  saw  some  plats,  less  than  those  recommended  here,  in  wbid 
not  only  the  seeds,  even  when-  they  were  grass  seeds,  were  measured, 
but  they  were  carefully  weighed  and  counted,  and  at  the  head  of  everr 
plat  was  placed  the  number  of  seed.    The  professor  told  me  that  e?en 
result  that  was  obtained  fi'om  that  growth,  was  weighed,  root,  bmui 
and  fruit,  hoping  ultimately  to  reach  more  clear  and  distinct  reeultd. 
Now,  we  all  know  that  science  never  began  to  make  advances  until  it 
called  mathematics  to  its  aid.    When  it  began  to  weigh  and  memK 
and  count  and  number,  then  science  began  to  make  progress*    Sdeoce 
in  agriculture  can  make  progress  no  better  than  in  any  other  brand 
unless  it  comes  down  to  measure  and  weigh  and  count,  and  applies 
mathematics  to  get  precise  results,  and  measures  and  weighs,  s&hiu 
possible,  all  the  forces  that  enter  into  it.     We  see  the  difficultiefi,  but 
we  cannot  help  ourselves.     We  did  not  make  them.    We  are  to  en- 
counter them.    If  I  heard  to-day  for  the  first  time,  the  sentim^tB  ol 
Dr.  Miles  and  Prof.  Hamilton  and  Prof.  Daniels,  I  should  shot  mr 
eyes  almost  in  perfect  despair;  saying,  there  is  no  use,  the  thing  is  sc* 
complicated.    But  when  I  remember  that  every  other  science  was  at 
the  beginning  just  as  much  of  a  riddle  as  this,  and  only  solved  by  lonj 
and  patient  study ;  when  I  remember  that,  I  still  hope  there  is  sometlrinf 
to  be  learned  in  agriculture  by  the  same  patience  and  the  same  processes. 
Prof.  Swallow — I  think  you  will  find  there  will  be  some  difficulty  ir 
extending  the  experiments  to  all  the  colleges  in  the  country — some  o: 
them,  at  least.     As  a  general  principle,  when  we  are  experimentii^  t^ 
discover  new  laws,  we  shouldn't  override  the  laws  that  are  well  fawwr 
and  already  discovered.    I  was  reminded  of  this  by  some  rwniik 
made  about  putting  animals  in  separate  pens.     I  suppose  iii&re  is  B'-^ 
law  so  well  established  as  this :  that  solitary  confinement  with  manj 
animals  is  very  deleterious.     It  is  as  much  so  with  animals  as  wid 
men.     I  suppose  if  the  giant  in  the  old  story  had  tried  to  fatten  hff 
men  in  solitary  confinement,  he  might  not  have  succeeded  so  welL    I 
remember  separating  two  horses  that  had  been  together  a  long  tJiii* 
and  continuing  one  on  the  same  feed ;  but  he  fell  off  all  the  time  ani 
his  mate  returned.     I  do  not  know  how  you  will  feed  them  so  as  to  p^ 
accurate  results.     Sometimes,  if  you  put  animals  together  whi>  do  t». 
agree,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  there  will  be  little  parties  of  them  tCi 
will  naturally  run  together.     If  you  could  get  those  parties  togretta" 
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and  feed  them,  that  would  be  better  than  if  they  were  mixed  with 
those  for  whom  they  have  no  aflSnity,  as  you  may  say.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  manage  this  matter ;  I  would  rather  regard  the  social  prin- 
ciples, for  we  know  it  is  a  general  law,  than  to  disregard  it. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  one  thing — the  question  as  to  experiments 
in  feeding.  Experiments  made  in  Maine  and  in  Louisiana  are  almost 
worthless  unless  you  take  com  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  and  from 
Louisiana  tc^  Maine,  so  as  to  feed  them  on  the  same  com ;  for  the  com 
in  Maine  is  worth  much  more  a  pound  than  that  raised  in  the  south. 
They  cannot  raise  the  com  we  do,  and  we  cannot  raise  theirs ;  and  the 
comparison  of  experiments  made  in  such  localities  would  be  of  little 
value,  although  not  so  much  as  those  in  Europe.  They  are  almost 
valueless  to  us.  What  we  want,  and  what  our  colleges  want  to  do,  is 
to  each  investigate  the  principles  applicable  to  its  own  locality.  You 
may  prove,  for  instance,  in  Michigan  that  in  your  sandy  soil  a  certain 
kind  of  manure  is  the  best  for  corn  and  wheat,  and  we  try  it  off  in 
Missouri,  and  it  would  b©  a  failure.  We  know  it  beforehand.  We 
place  your  barn-yard  manure  on  the  ground  for  wheat,  and  it  will  in- 
jure it,  but  on  the  sandy  soil  in  Michigan  it  will  be  of  great  value,  but 
on  some  other  soils  animal  manure  will  lessen  the  crop  rather  than  in- 
crease it.  There  are  certain  things  which  you  know,  and  that  we  don't 
know.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  more  by  having  a  certain  class 
of  colleges,  whose  relations  are  very  near  to  each  other  as  to  soil,  take 
up  one  series  of  experiments  ;  and  another  class  of  colleges,  having 
another  kind  of  soil  and  climate  from  those  already  related,  take  an- 
other class  of  experiments.  That  is,  have  each  take  up  a  certain  class 
of  experiments  which  would  come  within  the  range  of  its  climate,  soil 
and  stock.  I  do  not  see,  especially  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  that  any 
experiments  in  Maine  would  be  of  much  value  to  us  in  Missouri,  the 
climate  is  so  different.  I  do  not  see,  "on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
feeding  hay  would  benefit  us  much.  We  raise  timothy  and  red  clover 
as  they  do,  but  it  is  a  different  thing  from  theirs-r-as  much  as  the 
com  is. 

In  regard  to  raising  corn,  for  instance.  Tou  may  try  experiments 
with  corn  in  Maine,  and  we  try^the  same  experiment  in  Missouri.  The 
experiments  are  made  with  different  varieties  of  com,  and  w©  could 
scarcely  compare  them.  They  may  raise  less  pounds,  and  yet  more 
nourishment  than  we  would.  One  kind  of  com  needs  a  little  different 
nourishment  from  another. 

I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  this  point.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
W^  going  to  establish  »  ^m^^  of  experiment*  throughout  tb©  coxmtry 
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on  any  point  which  has  been  spoken  of,  so  as  to  make  the  aMnpftrifln 
as  vahiable  as  it  would  be  if  they  established,  as  I  said  before,  a  ma 
of  experiments  with  a  few  colleges  whose  conditions  are  aboot  the 
same.  Another  thing,  if  yon  are  going  to  conduct  a  few  experimente 
by  all  the  colleges,  you  and  I  will  be  dead  before  we  know  mndi  about 
the  results.  People  are  in  a  hurry  in  these  days,  and  if  we  can  do  i 
little  something  to  aid  those  around  us  in  such  particular  states,  as  we 
will  have  to  do  to  avoid  "  going  up  the  spout,"  that  will  be  the  mwi 
better  way.  They  are  not  going  to  wait  for  us  a  great  while.  Peopb 
are  too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  if  the  agricultural  colleges  do  not  de 
something  soon,  I  think  they  will  ask  in  vain  for  much  assistance  or 
sympathy,  I  think  that  would  be  the  result.  I  believe  I  am  not  mis- 
taken that  the  idea  in  regard  to  whether  we  are  compelled  to  haTC  ei- 
periments  is  not  correct.  I  think  the  law  contemplates  experim^its 
as  imperative  on  the  subject.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  I  know  thk 
that  in  our  reports  we  are  required  by  law  to  give  the  results  of  ei 
periments. 

Prof.  Daniels — I  concur  in  the  remarks  made,  as  to  the  difficoltr  d 
experiments,  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  neailj  afi 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  are  useless  as  such,  that  is,  o«^ 
less  as  giving  us  any  general  law,  or  any  data  from  which  we  can  drav 
any  conclusions.  But  they  have  been  of  use  in  this,  that  they  haw 
taught  us  where  we  must  begin.  There  is  another  thing  that  I  thial 
is  true — ^lamentably  true — that  the  very  men  from  whom  we  mu^  look 
for  opposition,  and  who  will  be  continually  against  us,  are  prectfelj 
those  men  for  whom  we  are  laboring.  They  are  looking  for  some  ia- 
mediate  results.  They  expect,  as  I  heard  a  farmer  say,  the  kind  fi 
education  from  the  agricultural  colleges,  which  will  enable  a  msii  t^ 
take  up  a  handful  of  soil  and  feel  of  it,  and  tell  you  all  it  is  compoeeo 
of.  That  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  are.  looking  for,  and  thoee  ait 
the  men  from  whom  we  are  going  to  get  opposition — the  men  for  ^h^wc 
we  are  laboring.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  has  not  bcec 
personally  connected  with  careful  and  accurate  experiments,  has  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  connectiva 
with  carrying  on  experiments.  It  grows  upon  me  every  year  as  I  ac 
connected  with  it.  I  have  lost  faith  in  the  results  I  have  obtaiae*^ 
every  year,  because  I  see  how  slight  variations  affect  the  experimeiLt 
So  I  have  not  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  experiments  that  hare  hee- 
performed,  I  do  not  care  by  whom,  or  where.  But  I  know  we  are  ^ 
ting  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  will  be  true,  and  what  we  shall  find  r 
be  true,  an^  the  only  way  to  get  at  it  is  by  patient,  earnest  work,  Jt- 
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althoDgh^we  get  opposition  from  the  farmers,  as  I  know  we  shall,  yet 

we  can  only  work  on  earnestly  and  faithfully,  and  good  will  certainly 

resolt. 
In  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Swallow,  with  reference  to  a  series 

of  experiments  being  prepared  for  one  section  of  the  country,  I  think 
I  see  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  the 
com  culture  in  Maine  and  Louisiana.  The  experiment  that  is  being 
conducted  in  Maine  may  not  discover  a  law  which  will  apply  to  Lou- 
isiana, but  if  we  conduct  the  experiment  in  a  certain  way,  and  we  find 
tliat  certain  results,  if  we  carry  on  the  experiment  with  any  other  va- 
riety of  corn  in  Louisiana,  follow  relatively,  it  only  follows  that  the 
law  we  have  been  trying  to  learn  is  a  general  law,  and  it  applies  not 
only  to  Maine,  but  to  Louisiana  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  this  shows 
at  once  how  important  it  is  that  these  experiments  should  be  carried 
on  generally  over  the  country — over  a  greater  area,  in  order  to  get 
some  data  from  which  we  can  generalize — not  laws  that  are  local  but 
general  laws  which  agriculture  may  look  to  as  settled  and  definite 
laws. 

Professor  Hilgard — I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  this :  that  the 
more  we  employ  experiments,  the  more  apt  we  are  to  come  to  general 
laws  instead  of  local  experiences.  The  matter  of  experimenting  has 
been  "  run  into  the  ground."  Experiments  made  by  private  individuals 
have  been  reported  as  general  laws,  or  illustrating  general  laws,  witli- 
out  any  basis  for  the  assumption.  It  is  that  which  makes  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  journals  worthless,  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
one  who  is  trying  to  learn  the  truth.  Each  man  tries  to  put  forward 
his  own  experiences  as  the  proper  course  to  follow  in  all  cases. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  wish  to  call  attention  to,  as  demonstra- 
ting the  importance  of  not  relying  entirely  on  the  experiments  made  in 
the  old  country,  for  the  reason,  the  soils  have  been  cultivated  a  long 
time,  and  a  great  variety  of  manure  is  used  on  them,  and  their  history 
is  not  known.  It  has  been  stated  by  one  experimenter  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  obtain  the  average  condition  of  the  soils.  In  this 
country  we  are  more  favorably  situated,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
separating  our  soils  into  certain  classes,  readily  recognizable.  For 
these  soils  we  can  establish  certain  rules,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
hold  good.  The  use  of  fertilizers  has  not  been  very  extensive  in  this 
country.  In  Europe,  the  use  of  bonee,  ground,  has  been  practiced  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  We  all  know  that  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  disintegrate  bonee.  The  way  it  is  ground  is  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  takes  25  or  30  years  to  disintegrate  it  all.     When  it  comes 
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to  the  nse  of  mineral  phosphates,  such  as  have  been  used  lavifiUj  it 
Europe,  therejs  no' telling  when  the  supply  will  become  exhausted  ii 
the  soil.  In  the  soils  of  the  prairies  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  t 
soil  of  uniform  character,  but  I  do  not  think  the  experimenta  in 
Europe  are  applicable  to  this  country.  In  Mississippi,  we  are  able  Ic 
class  our  soils^under  comparatively  few  heads,  owing  in  a  great  meai- 
ure,  to  the  general  geological  formation.  It  is  the  same  in  Indianiiai 
far  as'I  have  seen,  but  in  many  sections  the  disintegration  of  the  rocb 
influences  the  native  soils,  and  causes  the  diflTerence,  which  cannot  be 
taken  into  account.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  establish  aDythio^ 
more  than  local  laws.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selectioi 
of  the  location  of  the  experiments,^and  especially  land  that  has  beea 
subject  to  long  cultivation  should  not  be  selected  for  experiments,  fottl 
introduces  an  element  which  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate. 

I  confess  I  cannot  agree  with  the  strict  separation  that  has  bee 
suggested  between  experiments  of  a  practical  nature  and  those  ot  i 
scientific  nature.  One  gentleman  suggests  we  should  come  as  80c«i  m 
possible  to  the  point,  and  do  something  which  will  tend  to  check  tke 
opposition  we  are  apt  to  receive.  I  believe,  with  Professor  Danids, 
that  we  must  face  the  music,  and  stand  up  and  say  we  are  not  able  &> 
give  general  rules  that  will  hold  good  for  all  parts.  The  practical  meo, 
80  called,  are  really  the  most  impractical  men  in  the  long  nm.  We 
must  educate  the  people,  show  them  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  in- 
mediate  results,  and  the  good  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  patient  and 
continued  effort.  It  takes  time  to  do  all  this.  An  experiment  of  t« 
years  is  not  a  long  experiment,  and  yet  how  frequently  has  it  happewA 
that,  the  eleventh  year,  that  which  seemed  to  be  certain  and  fixed  has 
failed.  The  Lois  Weeden  system,  which  has  been  so  much  praised  for 
a  dozen  years,  has  finally  failed,  where  it  had  been  continued  fora  loof 
time, 

I  am  pleased  with  the  views  of  Professor  Hamilton.    I  think  avw- 
ages  both  in  practice  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  of  a  great  nnmbe- 
of  things,  is  the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  secure  really  practical  re- 
sults. But  this  opposition,  I  think,  we  must  leave  out  of  consideratioB' 
and  if  we  wish  to  do  good,  we  must  face  it  bravely.    This  oppositwc 
I  have  encountered  perhaps  in  as  a  great  a  degree  as  any  gentleman 
present.     Before  the  war  I  investigated  the  soil  of  Mississippi,  to  learn 
from  what  formation  it  was  derived.  The  question  that  arose  wherever 
I  went,  from  practical  men,  was,  "  Do  you  pretend  you  can  raise  moir 
than  I  can,  or  know  better  how  to  manage  a  plantation  ?"    J  do  t^ 
think  we  ought  to  count  these  people  in,    We  will  have  to  fight  ties^ 
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and  might  as  well  make  up  our  mind  to  it.  Let  us  go  forward  in  the 
true  mode  of  inductive  experimentation  ;  that  is  the  only  security  for 
the  colleges.  I  think  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  experimenta. 
tion  ;  but  do  not  let  us  have  any  putting  forth  of  general  principles, 
or  what  may  be  from  local  experiences.  I  will  not  detain  the  Conven- 
tion any  longer,  but  I  am  confident  we  must  not  look  to  anything  like 
a  compromise  with  those  who  would  push  us  on  to  declarations  as 
principles  of  things  which  we  have  not  sufficiently  tested. 

Dr.  Miles — As  there  is  no  one  else  to  occupy  the  time,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  more.  The  separation  of  animals  in  feeding  ex- 
periments has  been  objected  to  on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  purely 
theoretical  grounds.  It  is  easy  to  make  an  assumption,  and  from  that 
reason  to  erroneous  conclusions.  We  are  all  aware  that  solitary  con- 
finement is  not  profitable,  yet  from  that  fact  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to 
reason  that  we  could  not  separate  animals  for  experimentation.  The 
question  really  is,  how  have  we  found  it  in  our  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  animals. 

The  facts  are  simply  these,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes :  that  the 
animals  in  a  pen  by  themselves  are  a  great  deal  more  quiet,  and  they 
thrive  better,  and  do  better  every  way,  than  where  there  are  a  number 
of  them  together.  Take  the  case  that  Professor  Swallow  suggests,  of 
animals  that  have  been  associated  together  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
separated.  Take  a  span  of  horses  that  have  been  together  all  their 
lives,  and  then  separate  them  in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  good  re- 
sult in  feeding  them,  and  you  will  be  very  much  disappointed.  1  have 
tried  that — placing  a  number  of  animals  together,  and  then  separating 
them  after  they  got  acquainted  with  one  another — and  when  they  were 
separated  they  fell  away  at  once,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  increase 
in  their  feed.  In  selecting  animals  for  experiments,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  get  those  that  have  not  these  strong  attachments.  If  there 
was  two  or  three  together,  it  would  not  be  well  to  separate  them  at 
once,  and  commence  experimenting,  but  they  might  be  first  separated 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  form  new  habits.  We  keep  a  large  number  in 
pens  by  themselves  and  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  other  ani- 
mals except  occasionally,  yet  they  seem  to  be  as  contented  as  those 
where  there  are  two  or  three  or  more  in  the  same  pen.  Calves  that  we 
keep  in  box  stalls,  are  better  contented  than  those  where  there  are  two 
or  three  together ;  so  that  really  this  is  not  a  question  of  theory,  but 
is  to  be  determined  practically  how  we  can  best  promote  the  growth  of 
animals. 
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In  regard  to  diyision  of  labor  in  experiments,  it  seems  to  me 
the  argument  is  carried  a  little  too  far.   We  know  it  is  desirable  at  the 
present  time  to  make  a  division  of  labor.    It  is  impossible  for  oneioui 
to  master  the  entire  range  of  sciences,  and  become  an  adept  in  eidi 
Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by  certain  men  confining  thdr  at- 
tention to  certain  objects,  and  working  them  out    It  is  desirable,  d 
course,  to  repeat  experiments,  but  the  mere  fact  of  repetition  doei  not 
insure  accuracy.    If  your  experiments  are  defective,  you  may  repeii 
them  through  all  time  and  never  get  a  satis&ctory  result    That  is  tke 
point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind :  repetition  is  absolutely  necesurj 
in  experiments,  but  is  not  the  only  element.    Accuracy  is  of  the  iii 
importance,  and  then  the  repetition  of  an  accurate  experiment  is  esio- 
tial.    That  is.  when  developing  a  law  or  principle  from  an  experimeai, 
we  must  do  it  with  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  used.    TheprogreB 
of  science  has  not  been  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  obaerr*- 
tions,  but  the  increased  accuracy  of  them,  and  the  employment  of 
more  perfect  means  of  observation.    Our  senses  become  more  acflte, 
and  we  are  able  to  detect  slight  changes ;  then  the  repetition  of  a  nict 
observation  has  given  us  wonderful  progress  in  science.     I  would  sei 
a  division  of  labor  and  the  benefits  of  co-operation  at  the  same  tiise. 
In  this  division  of  labor,  I  insist  in  the  first  place,  on  the  impcfftaacfe 
of  confining  our  investigations  to  a  single  point.    We   should  not  trj 
to  mix  science  and  art;  we  should  not  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  and  tis 
send  a  chemist  to  examine  the  soil,  and  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  lb: 
manner  in  which  the  plant  has  grown.   We  have  had  too  muchofafii 
science  and  investigation.    How  has  progress  been  made  by  the  sdes- 
tific  men,  and  what  are  the  scientific  experiments  to  which  I  re»' 
the  chemist  and  physiologist  have  wanted  to  know  what  particdtt 
elements  were  taken  up  from  the  soil  by  the  plant,  and  in  what  parti^ 
ular  form.  How  does  he  go  at  it  ?  He  takes  distilled  water  and  pite  » 
certain  definite  substances,  he  shows  what  they  are,  and  then  gro^ 
his  plants  in  that ;  he  has  certain  accurate  conditions  in  his  expc^ 
ments.    The  scientific  man  must  control  all  of  the  experiments  in  ^ 
investigation  ;  he  must  control  all  of  the  conditions  of  the  experimc' 
in  his  investigation,  or  he  will  not  be  successful  as  a  scientific  mi^ 
It  will  not  answer  for  him  to  have  control  of  two  or  three  conditio 
and  then  guess  at  the  rest     Here  is  the  difference  between  inrestigfr 
tion  in  science  and  art.     In  the  investigation  in  art  we  cannot  poitf-J 
control  the  conditions ;  we  will  control  what  we  can,  and  then  ffi^ 
compare  observations  for  a  long  time,  to  get  at  the  probable  eleme** 
of  error.     Where  we  are  drawing   deductions  as  to  the  resnlti  ■ 
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experiments,  we  must  make  allowances  for  the  elements  of  error  which 
underlie  all  our  experiments.  The  distinction  between  the  two  lines 
of  inquiry  is  very  distinct.  In  art  we  want  to  get  at  certain  rules  of 
practice.  An  experiment  that  would  be  satisfactory  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  would  amount  to  nothing  so  far  as  increasing  our  scientific 
knowledge  is  concerned.  Scientific  investigation  must  be  made  with 
more  care ;  one  great  reason  why  such  a  change  has  taken  place  in  our 
agricultural  chemistry,  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  former  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  did  not  control  all  the  conditions ;  t  hey  had  not 
apparatus  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect  all  the  slig^ht  ch  mges  which 
took  place.  Just  as  long  as  we  work  in  this  direction  we  are  going  to 
meet  with  disappointment. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  Qorn  in  Maine  and  St.  Louis,  I  do  not 
know  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  feeding  quality  of  this  corn.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  been  tested  experimentally.  I  am 
aware  there  is  a  difference  under  certain  circumstances ;  an  analysis 
will  show  a  difference  in  the  quality,  but  it  does  not  follow  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  feeding  quality  of  the  grain.  We  have  been  running 
along  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  theory  that  the  composition  of 
the  grain  was  an  index  of  its  nutritive  value.  No  one  now  will  pre- 
tend to  advance  that  doctrine  who  has  examined  the  latest  researches 
in  physiology  and  chemistry.  But,  admitting  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  corn  of  Maine  and  St.  Louis,  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  this :  the 
result  of  feeding  in  Louisiana  or  Missouri  under  the  same  conditions 
precisely,  and  the  same  care  taken  to  secure  accuracy.  If  the  com 
from  Maine  was  taken  to  St.  Louis,  there  would  be  a  difference.  There 
is  an  element  of  error  underlying  that  we  cannot  get  at.  We  may  not 
reach  it  in  our  life  time,  but  we  must  determine  it  before  we  can  get  at 
principles  that  are  safe  for  us  to  follow  in  practice.  If  experiments 
must  agree  exactly  in  order  to  be  of  value,  we  may  as  well  stop  exper- 
imenting, for  you  will  never  get  any  two  experiments  to  agree  pre- 
cisely, because  you  cannot  control  all  the  conditions.  But  we  can  get 
at  the  general  principle,  after  eliminating  the  error.  For  instance,  I 
wish  to  know  what  the  effect  or  value  of  a  certain  commercial  fertili- 
zer is.  Stiould  I  apply  it  to  one  plat  ?  I  should  have  to  examine  a 
large  number  of  unmanured  plats  and  find  their  variation,  and  then  I 
may  compare  the  unmanured  with  the  mttnured  plats.  But  in  order 
to  get  at  the  value,  I  must  deduct  the  variation  of  the  unmanured  plats* 
We  can  only  make  approximations  toward  accuracy,  make  the  experi- 
ment as  we  will.  If  we  have  the  experiments  tried  under  the  same 
conditions  in  different  localitieS|  we  have  the  means  of  comparing 
Vol.  111^95 
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them.     I  have  been  for  years  collecting  different  experimenti  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing,  in  order  to  get  some  underlying  principle,  and 
my  difficulty  is  here :     Each  one  is  tried  in  just  a  little  different imb- 
ner  from  the  other,  and  there  is  no  chance  to  compare  them.  1  it- 
tempted  a  comparison  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  in  feeding  experiments 
with  my  own.     He  took  pigs  nearly  grown  up  and  fed  them  lor  eigkt 
weeks ;  we  took  young  pigs  but  an  hour  old  and  raised  them,  firs: 
feeding  them  milk  and  then  corn  meal.     We  got  better  results  sotr 
as  the  feed  was  concerned.     When  we  took  corn  meal  we  did  nottiy 
all  the  different  kinds,  but  confined  our  attention  to  milk  and  or. 
meal.     When  I  came  to  compare  the  results,  they  differed  materially; 
yet,  notwithstanding  his  experiments  were  tried  in  England  and  m^ 
here,  and  he  had  corn  meal  that  was  imported,  I  found  a  very  marke: 
agreement.     They  differed,  and  yet  they  agreed  in  principle.  Tkj 
agreed  in  this :  that  the  animals  consumed  more  in  proportion  to  tkt: 
weight  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  experiment,  and  gave  a  greater  nr 
turn  for  the  food  consumed,  than  afterwards.     They  are  experimea'" 
wide  apart,  and  each  taken  by  itself  would  be,  perhaps,  of  Utile  vilat 
but  together  they  corroborate  one  another. 

There  are  many  points  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  It  will  not  an**^ 
to  experiment  for  the  sake  of  our  bread  and  butter.  We  must  goal^ 
as  earnest  scientific  men  seeking  to  develope  the  truth,  and  let  it  inii' 
no  difference  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  with  the  result  We  m>* 
get  at  it  in  this  spirit,  regardless  of  outside  clamor.  I  know  is 
farmers  demand  of  the  agricultural  colleges  impossibilities ;  I  ^^^ 
they  are  expecting  immediate  results.  A  person  said  to  me  two  jci-- 
ago,  "  I  do  not  think  much  of  your  agricultural  colleges.''  I  saii"* 
am  not  surprised.*'  He  said  "  Why  ? "  I  said,  "  Because  you  are  ei^ 
pecting  something  impossible  from  it.  You  think  we  claim  we  cc 
take  a  green  boy  out  of  the  city,  knowing  nothing  aboat  it,  «id  gi^' 
him  a  little  agricultural  chemistry  and  physiology,  and  then  torn  ts 
out  qualified  to  instruct  old  farmers."  He  said  that  was  aboui  it 
told  him  we  believed  and  claimed  nothing  of  the  kind.  AgricaliTJ 
must  be  studied,  and  our  rules  must  be  based  upon  experience. 

Prof.  Swallow — I  wish  to  say  one  word.     I  seem  to  be  uofortani^^ 
The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this — I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  wish  to^: ' 
that  twenty  experiments  with  twenty  elements  of  error  in  them  are: 
so  good  as  two  with  no  elements  of  error.     That  is  the  idea.    We  ^. 
forty  colleges  in  this  counti'y  making  the  same  experiments^  ac- 
one-half  of  them  there  is  an  element  of  error  which  we  know  m^  ■ 
there,  and  the  result  will  not  be  so  valuable  as  if  ten  of  these  o>J^" 
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were  making  the  experiments  without  this  element  of  error.    No  man 
would  accept  it  as  conclusive.     You  may  as  well  say  you  could  feed 
one  animal  on  wheat  and  one  on  corn,  and  the  results  would  be  the 
same.     I  want  to  get  at  results  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  men  em- 
ployed by  the  State,  we  are  bound  to  do  this.    My  idea  was,  we  could 
get  at  some  results  more  rapidly  by  having  a  sufficient  number  of  col- 
leges take  up  a  certain  class  of  experiments  in  which  they  could  ex- 
periment without  any  necessary  element  of  error,  that  we  know  of.    I 
say  you  would  get  no  more  accurate  results  by  having  other  colleges 
perform  the  same  experiments.    There  is  a  popular  idea  that  wejmust 
do  something  for  the  public,  and  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal.     I 
have  been  accustomed  to  say,  for  a  great  many  years,  there  is  some- 
thing for  agricultural  colleges  to  teach  even  now.    There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  that  our  farmers  do  not  possess,  and  which  many 
of  our  men  do  know,  and  which  the  colleges  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
give  at  once.     I  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  this.    I  am  for  going 
ahead  and  finding  out  something  else,  while  we  are  doing  this.    I  sup- 
pose this  is  a  meeting— a  consultation  as  to  how  we  may  best  do  that. 
Although  Prof.  Miles  thinks  my  ideas  about  the  social  qualities  in  ani- 
mals is  a  theory,  yet  the  world  of  naturalists  have  been  laboring  under 
that  theory  for  these  many  years.     I  suppose  by  calling  it  a  theory  is 
meant  that  it  is  not  a  matter  established  in  science.     I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  rather  be  called  a  theory  than  a  fact.    My  reason  for 
making  that  remark  was  simply  this,  I  wished  to  avoid  in  the  experi- 
ments any  element  of  error.    The  gentleman  has  told  us  how  he  pro- 
vided against  that  element.    He  took  the  animals  young  and  taught 
them  to  restrain  their  social  qualities,  the  same  as  they  do  the  monks 
and  hermits.    When  they  want  to  make  a  man  a  priest,  they  separate 
him  from  the  women  and  keep  him  alone.    It  is  doing  what  I  saw  he 
ought  to  do;  be  cautious  about  admitting  elements  of  error  into  the 
experiments.    I  hope  we  shall  come  to  some  results  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  as  a  whole.     I  came  here  because  we  are  just  trying 
to  begin.    I  expect  to  be  benefited  more  than  the  rest  of  you.     Some 
of  you  have  been  at  the  work  many  years,  and  I  will  be  able  to  learn 
by  your  experience,  and  in  that  way  I  expect  to  carry  away  more  than 
I  brought.    Some  of  you,  I  hope,  will  carry  as  much. 

The  Chairman— The  question  has  been  raised,  and  is  fundamental, 
whether  these  institutions  are  bound  to  experiment  at  all.  The  only 
reference  in  the  law  of  Congress  is  in  regard  to  the^Annual  Report, 
It  defines  in  section  4  that  the  main  object  shall  be  to  teach  such 
branches  of  science  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arcs. 
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Under  section  4,  article  8,  it  provide*  that  an  annual  report  shall  be 
made,  recording  th^  progress  of  each  college  with  regard  to  improve- 
ments and  experiments  made,  with  their  cost  and  results,  seeming  to 
imply,  but  not  necessarily,  that  they  are  to  make  experiments. 

Dr.  Detmers — Several  remarks  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
feeding  of  corn  raised  in  Maine  and  Louisiana  and  the  difference  is 
the  grain.  I  admit  there  is  a  difference,  but  that  is  not  the  only  Hm^ 
tliat  causes  a  difference  in  the  results.  There  is  a  great  difference  ia 
the  climate  of  the  two  places,  and  that  affects  the  physiological  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.  The  dampness  or  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  tk 
temperature,  and  perhaps  a  great  many  other  things,  have  tobecoa- 
eidered  in  making  the  experiment. 

Pr.  Miles — I  will  make  but  a  single  remark-  Prof.  Swallow  and 
myself  are  agreed  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  at  the  result  as  soon  is 
possible.  We  only  differ  slightly  as  to  the  way.  One  object  I  had  in 
proposing  the  method  of  conducting  the  experiments  was,  that  it  woali 
save  time  and  get  at  the  results  sooner.  I  agreed  with  the  Professor 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  experiment  without  any  error,  thm 
twenty  with  error.  I  will  go  further  than  that  I  would  rather  ha^e 
one  without  error  than  twenty  containing  error.  The  difficulty  is  this, 
however,  and  is  one  we  must  face :  We  cannot  make  a  feed  experi- 
ment, or  an  experiment  in  feeding,  without  it  contains  an  error.  B-ii 
if  we  co-operate  in  tiying  the  experiment  we  will  sooner  getttit. 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  conducted.  I  mL't: 
experiment  this  year  and  get  one  result,  and  another  next  year.  Id> 
not  know  whether  the  variation  is  owing  to  differences  in  climate  or 
not.  If  it  had  been  tried  at  two  different  points  under  the  same  concV 
tion,  it  would  be  better  than  the  same  experiment  tried  two  yean  i= 
succession  un  the  same  ground.  If  the  subject  is  assigned  to  me  to 
settle,  I  mii^ht  go  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  do  the  same  thin^ 
over  again  ;  but  if  twenty  of  us  take  hold  of  it  we  can  go  along  foor  or 
five  years,  and  when  we  get  one  thing  disposed  of  we  can  take  another. 

Here  is  another  point.  Let  each  institution  try  as  many  of  these 
experiments  as  it  can,  and  just  such  as  it  chooses  to  try.  If  there  are 
those  that  are  strong  enough,  and  have  means  to  devote  to  the  matter, 
so  they  can  keep  on  with  all  of  them  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the 
better;  but  it  is  better  to  try  some  experiment  than  do  nothing.  Wc 
must  not  expect  to  get  absolute  accuracy,  but  to  find  the  element  t>* 
error,  so  that  it  can  b^  eliminated.  Even  some  of  the  most  perfect  is- 
struments  for  philosophical  investigation  and  observation  are  very  it 
pei'fect — as  the  thermometer,  the  barometer,  and  many  other  insti: 
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ments ;  but  tables  are  constructed  for  the  correction  of  these  errors, 
after  observation  and  trial,  and  results  are  reached  which  are  practi- 
cally accurate. 

Prof.  Swallow — There  is  this  thing  to  be  considered,  that  the  experi- 
ments are  to  some  extent  limited  to  particular  sections  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  want  experiments  in  cotton;  but  you  have  to' limit 
them.  That  will  give  the  idea.  We  must  have  general  experiments, 
and  then  special. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  want  to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
offering  of  the  following  resolution.  It  is  getting  pretty  well  along  in 
the  day,  and  I  suppose  any  conclusion  that  we  may  arrive  at  should 
come  as  speedily  as  may  : 

Jiesohedy  That  a  committece  of  five  be  appointed  to  report  to  this  meeting  a  set  of  experi- 
m  ents  recommended  for  trial  at  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  various  States,  with  detailed 
statements  of  the  methods  of  performing  them,  so  as  to  insure  all  possible  uniformity  of  con- 
diticNQS  at  each  point. 

The  discussion  before  the  meeting  this  afternoon  has  been  as  to 
what  would  be  the  proper  experiments  to  be  tried  in  common  by  the 
various  agricultural  colleges  represented  here,  and  the  proper  method 
of  performing  them.  We  have  heard  at  considerable  length  from  Dr. 
Miles,  and  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  doing  it 

I  should  like  to  go  back  and  consider  to  some  extent  the  various 
subjects  of  experiments,  which  I  think  would  properly  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  agricultural  colleges  of  this  country,  and  also  consider  to 
what  extent  we  should  take  those  up  as  a  body,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
form them  in  common  with  one  another.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  large  number  of  experiments  which  each  class  would 
have  to  try  for  itselt^ — experiments  which  would  be  peculiar  to  their 
soil  and  their  climate.  Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  try  experim  ents 
in  growing  sugar  cane  in  Illinois,  but  tiiere  are  such  general  crops  as 
corn  and  wheat  affording  abundant  scope  for  investigation.  Many  of 
the  cereals  can  be  cultivated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nearly  all  over 
the  country,  and  uniformity  of  condition  can  almost  be  secured.  The 
corn  of  Maine  may  be  planted  in  Louisiana,  and  at  the  same  mean 
monthly  temperature  as  in  Maine,  and  the  conditions  in  that  case,  it 
seems  to  me,  would  be  perhaps  nearly  uniform — as  near  as  may  be — 
with  the  exception  of  soil  and  climate. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  is  this :  there  are  a  large  class  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments  that  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  agricultural  col- 
leges.   We  have  the   meterological  cbservations  of  the  Smithsonian 
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Institute,  and  those  which  are  now  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  signd 
service,  and  they  ought  to  be  extended  and  made  much  more  of  thin 
they  have  been  in  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest.  The  agricnltiiral 
interest  is  more  important  than  the  commercial.  We  have  a  large  sff- 
ies  of  experiments  of  which  no  mention  has  been  made.  Take  the 
experiments  in  lights  heat  and  electricity,  and  their  effecta  on  v^eta- 
tion.  You  will  remember  the  experiments  of  Professor  Stuart,  whici 
would  tend  to  show  that  electricity  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  growth  of  plants.  The  different  effects  of  heat,  moisture  and  light 
have  been  but  partially  investigated,  and  there  are  a  great  many  ex 
periments  of  that  kind  throwing  light  on  these  various  subjects.  Itii 
one  of  my  ideals  that  ultimately,  if  not  soon,  we  shall  establish  at  eich 
of  our  agricultural  colleges  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  similar 
to  those  of  Europe.  I  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  agricoltnnl 
advancement.  We  know  what  Johnson  intimates,  in  his  preface  to 
"  How  Crops  Grow,"  that  the  agricultural  stations  have  done  more  to 
advance  agricultural  science,  and  even  agricultural  practice,  than  ill 
else  together. 

In  regard  to  getting  hold  of  experiments  which  are  popular  in  th«r 
character,  I  have  entire  faith  that  science  will  do  wonders  for  agncm- 
ture,  although  at  the  same  time  I  recognize  the  fact  that  our  agricolta- 
ral  colleges  are  dependent  upon  the  money  of  the  people  for  thar 
support,  and  we  must  recognize  the  wants  of  the  people  in  such  a^ 
as  to  secure  their  confidence  and  their  aid  ;  and  looking  at  that,  it  has 
been  my  own  feeling,  to  a  great  extent,  to  endeavor  to  popularize  agri- 
cultural science.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposition  which  hn 
been  made  here  in  reference  to  securing  the  performing  of  at  l^«t  & 
few  experiments  in  common.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  undff 
which  many  of  our  institutions  are  laboring.  Our  own  college  in  this 
State  secured,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  appropritrioa 
of  $3,000  a  year,  for  two  years  at  least,  for  the  special  purpose  of  mak- 
ing experiments.  I  know  many  institutions  are  not  so  well  off  in  thix 
respect.  The  Cornell  University,  of  course,  has  an  immense  endow- 
ment and  is  practically  independent.  But  recognizing  the  la<i  of 
means  of  others,  I  should  hope  these  experiments  will  be  simple  in 
their  nature,  and  carried  on  with  as  little  dratt  on  the  treasuries  of  the 
various  colleges  as  possible.  I  can  see  that  it  is  possible  to  attain  ia 
one  year,  by  the  use  of  all  the  agricultural  colleges,  the  same  resnlts 
that  would  need  twenty  years  of  the  experience  of  one.  Suppose,  fe 
instance,  we  try  some  experiment  this  coming  year  at  twenty  plmoe*. 
and  suppose  the  result  is  the  same  in  all  or  in  three-fourths  of  thae, 
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then  we  might  consider  the  point  essentially  settled.  As  we  are  doing 
now,  an  experiment  is  tried  and  results  in  a  given  way  this  year,  and 
our  farmers  will  nearly  all  say  that  settles  the  matter.  One  result 
would  suffice  them,  but  in  the  caso  of  our  agricultural  colleges  I  do 
not  think  we  would  try  it  less  than  half  a  dozen  years  before  making 
lip  our  minds,  and  it  might  be  unsafe  to  decide  in  that  time ;  but  when 
twenty  or  thirty  institutions  try  the  same  experiment  in  the  same  way, 
^we  can  settle  a  great  many  of  the  practical  questions  rapidly,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  sasisfactorily,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  feeling  of  this 
Convention.  We  have  represented  here  about  a  dozen  States,  having 
agricultural  colleges,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  take  this  great  step  for 
the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  interests  without  any  fear  as  to 
the  results. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt— If  I  have  anything  to  say  it  will  not  be  as  a  scienti- 
fic man.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  practical 
and  the  scientific,  I  want  to  use  the  word  "  practical  "  here.  Suppos- 
ing an  Illinois  farmer  wants  to  stall-feed  a  hundred  head  of  steers, 
will  it  be  profitable  for  him  to  build  a  hundred  pens,  and  confine  each 
steer  away  from  the  others  ?  Would  it  be  practicable  to  confine  two 
or  three  hundred  hogs  each  in  a  separate  pen  ?  Supposing  the  experi- 
ment that  Professor  Miles  speaks  of,  that  he  found  out  that  the  animal 
that  is  confined  separate  will  do  better — can  it  be  reduced  to  practice  on 
any  scale  that  will  be  profitable  to  the  men  that  practice  that  kind  of 
stock-raising  ?  So  with  regard  to  the  feeding  of  corn.  I  believe,  in 
his  first  remarks.  Dr.  Miles  said  that  he  fed  corn  meal  successively. 
That  may  do  for  hogs,  but  I  should  not  say  it  would  do  for  steers  or 
sheep. 

Dr.  Miles— I  said  we  had  fed  corn  meal  successively,  but  would 
recommend  experiments  in  feeding  whole  corn. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt— I  will  take  him  on  the  same  ground.  Supposing  he 
feeds  corn  raised  in  Maine,  Massachusetts  or  Vermont  in  the  grain, 
and  supposing  the  college  in  Missouri  were  to  feed  corn  raised  there, 
^would  there  be  a  different  result  in  experiments?  As  an  unscientific 
man,  but  as  a  practical  man,  I  should  say  there  would  be.  Our  corn 
is  comparatively  soft,  while  the  com  of  the  East  is  very  hard.  With 
regard  to  manure,  he  says  that  it  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  feed 
consumed. 

Dr.  Miles — The  quality. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — That  is  the  word  that  I  wanted  to  get  in,  because  I 
fenow  that  there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  cattle  are  fed  on  com, 
or  timothy,  or  clover.    I  think  that  the  experiments  should  have  a 
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practical  bearing.  If  I  recollect  right — and  if  I  am  not  right  I  hope 
he  will  correct  me — he  commenced  feeding  young  pigs  with  com  meaL 
I  want  to  know  what  practical  good  we  get  from  proving  the  fact,  that 
animals  from  the  very  hour  of  their  birth  can  be  fed  with  corn  meiL 
Supposing  he  had  succeeded  in  that  kind  of  experiment,  what  would 
the  practical  result  be  ? 

Dr.  Miles — lam  very  unfortunate  in  being  set  up  as  a  target  here. 
In  presenting  a  matter  of  this  kind  in  a  brief  space,  as  we  have  to  do, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  in  the  details  fully,  auti  I  have  been  mis- 
understood in  every  particular.  Take  the  case  that  has  been  brought 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  about  feeding.  Would  it  be  profit- 
able for  an  Illinois  larmer  to  build  a  hundred  pens  to  put  in  steers  for 
fattening  ?  I  say  no ;  it  would  not  pay.  That  is  just  the  reason  whj 
we  are  here.  If  we  could  do  that  and  make  it  pay,  we  would  not  need 
agricultural  experiments  all  over  the  country.  What  I  would  do  is  this: 
Ascertain  the  value  of  the  corn  fed  in  different  ways,  so  that  the  Dlinoa 
farmer  may  ascertain  whether  he  is  getting  the  full  value  of  the  feed. 
But  these  accurate  experiments  show  he  is  not  getting  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  corn  meal,  or  is  not  getting  one-half  of  the  return  he 
should  have  had.  And  he  will  say  I  am  not  pursuing  the  best  pnc- 
tice,  and  tiiis  high  standard  set  up  before  me  will  be  an  incentive  toi 
better  practice.  The  gentleman  says,  I  fed  young  pigs  with  corn  meil 
from  the  start.  1  have  not  referred  to  these  particular  pigs  thathehis 
in  view  in  this  discussion.  I  have  not  had  time  to  take  upourexpen- 
ments  in  detail.  The  facts  are  these :  We  have  taken  the  young  pigs 
and  fed  them  milk  until  of  suitable  age  to  live  on  meal.  But  we  ha^e 
never  made  the  sudden  change  from  milk  to  meal.  I  put  some  a  little 
sooner  on  the  meal,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  result  The  result 
was  that  in  treatment,  which  I  considered  unfair,  to  get  at  the  physio- 
logical fact,  the  oil  seemed  to  ooze  out  through  the  skins,  but  that  has 
not  been  so  except  in  that  case.  The  mixing  of  this  with  other  state- 
ments has  tended  to  produce  false  impressions. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — I  did  not  mean  to  be  unfair,  but  I  wanted  topntthe 
point  I  wished  to  make  as  strongly  as  I  could.  I  wanted  to  have  the 
experiment  being  tried  to  have  a  practical  bearing.  I  did  not  meaa, 
in  speaking  of  the  building  of  a  hundred  pens  for  as  many  steers,  thaJ 
the  farmer  should  try  the  experiment,  but  after  these  gentlemen  hatt 
established  the  fact  that  an  animal  in  confinement  will  do  better  thffl 
if  it  has  company,  it  is  still  impracticable  to  go  on  and  carry  ont  th*.* 
idea.     It  is  not  a  practicable  fact. 
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Dr.  Miles — ^There  is  one  point  that  has  been  admitted.  In  conduct- 
ing these  field  and  feeding  experiments,  we  should  pursue  the  same 
system,  as  far  as  possible,  that  is  ordinarily  practiced  on  a  farm.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  make  your  experiments  exact  and  conform  fully  to 
all  the  practical  usages. 

Professor  Hilgard — I  am  glad  to  see,  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Miles, 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  his  views  and  my  own,  except  he 
does  not  call  science  what  I  call  it.  The  practical  experiments  are 
altogether  scientific ;  that  is,  they  are  made  on  a  scientific  basis.  What 
I  wish  to  object  to  was  making  the  experiments  without  controlling, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  circumstances,  and  among  these  referring  to 
positions,  soil  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Miles— I  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  more  remarks.  I  do 
not  undervalue  scientific  investigation.  I  believe  we  should  have  in 
each  of  our  colleges  proper  apparatus  and  a  man  to  conduct  experi. 
meats  for  the  promotion  of  science.  The  distinction  I  would  make 
between  science  and  practice  might  be  illustrated  still  further.  In 
feeding  stock,  for  instance,  we  want  to  get  at  the  money  value ;  we 
want  to  know  what  corn  is  worth  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  the  scien- 
titic  experiment,  which  has  to  do  with  the  explanation  of  these  results, 
we  want  to  know  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  constitution  of  these 
things  and  in  what  proportion  they  are  combined.  There  are  two 
lines  of  inquiry.  We  must  conduct  practical  experiments  with  the 
accuracy  of  scientific  experiments,  applying  the  same  methods.  The 
scientific  man,  if  he  understands  practical  matters,  is  more  capable  of 
improving  a  practical  experiment,  than  a  man  who  does  not  under- 
stand scientific  matters.  But  the  scientific  man  who  makes  experi- 
ments in  the  art,  is  not  familiar  with  the  details  in  many  cases,  and  he 
is  looking  at  results,  while  in  the  act  we  want  to  get  values  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  7^  o'clock  P.  M. 


7:80  0»CLOCK  P.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  Chairman — The  discussion  now  in  order  is  the  question  of  the 

relation  of  the  industrial  school  or  scientific  schools  to  each  other,  and 

the  institutions  of  the  country.     The  discussion  is  ai  ranged  to  be 

opened  by  Professor  Oilman,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
Yol.  ni-96 
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OOMMTTTEB  ON  BXPEBIMBBT. 

I  will  announce,  as  the  committee  called  for  [as  the  Committee  os 
Experiments]  by  the  resolution  adopted  this  afternoon,  the  morer  of 
the  resolution,  Mr.  Flagg,  of  Illinois,  Professor  Miles,  of  Mich^ 
Professor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Professor  Prentiss,  of  IJei 
York.  The  Chair  desires  to  scatter  the  appointments  pretty  widdr 
over  the  country,  and  would  like  to  have  added  one  name  from  tk 
more  extreme  West,  and  one  from  a  State  further  East 

Dr.  Miles — I  move  the  committee  be  increased  by  the  additioo  d 
two  names. 
The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman — I  add  the  names  of  President  Denison,  of  KsDSii. 
and  Professor  Peabody,  of  Massachusetts.  The  discussion  fixed  fcr 
this  evening  is  now  in  order. 

SSLATIONS  OF   SCHOOLS  OF  APPLIED    SOIENOB    TO    ONE   ANOTHXS  ASD  TO 

OTHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

Professor  Gilman — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  remarbl 
have  to  make  this  evening  will  be  quite  desultory,  as  I  had  no  expc* 
tation  of  saying  anything.  I  shall  endeavor  to  shape  them  so  as  to 
draw  out  other  gentlemen  I  see  here,  partly  by  stating  some  pdoa 
upon  which  I  am  wanting  information,  and  partly  by  suggesting  80«i< 
of  the  topics  which  seem  to  me  of  wide  and  lasting  importance  to  t^ 
country. 

I  observe,  by  your  remarks,  that  the  sentiments  which  prevsil  beff 
have  very  particular  reference  to  the  matter  of  Agricultural  impw^ 
ments.  M.j  interest  in  all  this,  and  in  the  agricultural  aspect,  is  ^ 
great;  but  by  no  means  restricted  to  it.  I  believe  there  is  psE? 
through  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  a  very  great  change  in  tte 
notions  of  intelligent  people,  respecting  the  higher,  middle  and  b«^' 
education.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that,  whenever  an  oppoft> 
nity  occurs  like  this,  we  should  talk  over  among  ourselves,  in  theu*'^ 
informal  manner,  the  principles  which  should  guide  us,  I  amifi*- 
that  what  I  shall  say  will  seem  to  most  of  you  as  of  very  £<rf«^ 
character,  and  I  am  frank  to  admit  that  my  knowledge  of  these  ia^ 
tutions  is  largely  based  on  observations  made  among  those  of  the  I* 
My  object  is,  in  coming  to  the  West,  to  learn  what  you  have  Iear&> 
here ;  for,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  you  are  much  more  free  from  roc:^ 
from  the  weights  of  precedent,  and  from  long  practiced  uflage«>  *^ 
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may  be  good  and  may  be  bad.  Yon  are  working  out,  with  a  good  deal 
of  fiberality,  a  great  many  of  the  propositions  which  we  look  at  from 
a  distance,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of  learning  how  yon  are  getting 
along  with  a  great  many  of  these  questions,  and,  therefore,  what  I 
have  to  say  will,  I  trust,  be  of  a  kind  to  provoke  comment  and  remaric 
from  you  rather  than  with  the  expectation  of  adding  much  to  your 
knowledge. 

In  the  first  place  I  suppose — among  us  it  is  more  the  case  than 
among  you — that  there  are  growing  up  amoiig  these  national  endow- 
ments to  schools  of  science,  which  iteceiye  the  benefit  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  grant  so-called,  a  great  many  private  institutions,  founded 
many  of  them  by  individuals,  and  many  of  the  most  noteworthy 
character ;  and  among  them  is  the  Bussey  Agricultural  School,  which 
is  connected  with  Harvard  University.  The  fund  has  been  accumula- 
ting, and  now.  they  are  making  announcements  what  they  will  do. 
Akin  to  that  is  the  one  at  Worcester,  a  great  school  of  Technology ;  an- 
other at  Hoboken,  a  great  school  of  Mechanical  Engineering ;  at  Dart- 
mouth Oollege  they  have  two  funds  aside  from  their  national  college 
fund,  and  so  I  might  go  on.  Some  are  of  a  lower  grade  and  some 
higher.  The  question  has  arisen  how  far  these  endowments,  national 
or  private,  shall  be  allowed  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  common 
schools ;  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  have  preparatory  schools  adapted 
to  them.  Many  of  these  questions  have  arisen  which  are  not  yet  set- 
tled. I  see  that  some  remarks  were  made  in  St.  Louis  of  a  severe  and 
cutting  character,  bearing  upon  this  matter.  We  are  already  discover- 
ing that  public  schools  or  high  schools  and  academics  are  modifying 
their  course  of  instruction.  We  have  two  schemes  of  study,  one 
fitting  boys  for  college,  and  the  other  for  the  scientific  school.  The 
change  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  very  noteworthy.  I 
merely  throw  this  out  to  show  you  how  completely  I  think  this  move- 
ment has  taken  hold  of  New  England  and  the  East,  and  how  it  is  re- 
ceiving recognition  from  State  Legislatures,  private  individuals,  teachers 
and  parents.  With  us  the  matter  is  going  forward.  The  first  point 
is  the  spirit  of  entire  firiendliness  to  all  sorts  of  learning.  A  few  years 
ago  all  the  movements  of  practical  education,  so-called,  were  in  the 
direction  of  hostility  to  all  classical  training.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
there  is  no  such  feeling  now  existing.  I  think  those  connected  with 
classical  colleges  do  not  look  with  confidence  on  those  schools.  They 
do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  they  are  going  to  answer.  They  are 
a  little  afraid  it  is  a  sort  of  royal  road  to  knowledge;  and  now  and  then 
I  hear  the  phrase  that  this  is  a  bread-and-butter  knowledge  that  you 
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are  after,  and  thej  seem  to  think  it  is  a  college  with  the  leamiDg  Idt 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  remnants  of  prejudice  ontbe 
part  of  men  who  do  not  believe  in  book  farming,  and  think  that  the 
teaching  of  mechanics  in  a  school  is  putting  learning  in  a  workshop, 
where,  they  say,  it  does  not  belong.  We  have  these  two  clasfies;  on 
the  one  side  a  little  suspicion  on  the  part  of  classical  men,  and  on  the 
other  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  practical  men  ;  but  we  tre 
beginning  to  reach  such  results  that,  both  parties  are  satisfied,  and  I 
think  the  war  of  hostility  at  the  East  is  over,  and  the  friends  oi  edo- 
cation  are  agreed  that  both  are  good;  the  question  being  what joo 
want. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  this :  In  all  the  Kew  England  States  and 
New  York,  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  a  college  endowed  bj 
national  grant  a  special  Agricultural  character.  In  Massachusetts, » 
you  all  know,  the  grant  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  one-lhird  was  givei 
to  one  establishment  and  two-thirds  to  the  other,  and  two  schools  are 
built  up— one  of  Technology  and  one  of  Agriculture.  In  Rhode 
Island,  it  went  to  Brown  University  ;  in  Vermont,  to  the  Sciratife 
School  of  the.  Burlington  University  ;  in  New  Hampshire,  the  found- 
ing of  a  school  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College ;  in  New  Ha?eo, 
to  the  Sheffield  School ;  in  Maine  they  are  building  the  Maine  College, 
and  in  New  York  it  is  the  Cornell  University.  In  all  these  csk^  I 
believe,  while  there  is  a  decided  ^leaning  toward  Science,  theoretical 
and  applied,  in  the  structure  of  the  colleges,  there  is  also  a  very  it 
cided  recognition  of  liberal  culture.  They  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  in  one  specialty  alone.  With  us  they  are  not  largely  Agricul- 
tural, although  all  recognize  the  Agricultural  element ;  all  of  them 
have  Professors  of  Agriculture;  all  recognize  a  course  of  study  ia 
Agriculture,  and  all  would  be  glad  to  have  Agricultural  stndcDts.  Bat 
for  the  most  part  in  New  England,  the  tendency  is  to  mechanics,  civ3 
engineering,  to  chemistry  in  its  relation  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own  sajj:e,  or  as  something  which  th€ 
world  requires  teachers  in.  So  we  are  going  forward,  not  in  an  Agri- 
cultural way,  but  in  the  general  direction  of  applied  science. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  say  that  our  tendency  is  largely  to  tie 
giving  of  a  general  education,  as  well  as  a  special  technical  one.  I 
mean,  by  that,  while  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Agriculture  and 
Mining  is  taught,  all  of  them  are  marked  specialties,  and  there  is  * 
strong  desire  that  the  men  thus  trained  shall  be  well  fitted  foraoj 
station  in  life ;  and  a  good  deal  of  prominence  is  given  to  the  modesr 
languages,   to  German  and  French  and  especially  to  the  En^ 
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toDgne,  60  that  these  men  may  know  how  to  speak  and  write  when 
called  upon.  There  is,  as  far  as  time  allows,  a  recognition  of  other 
subjects,  like  Political  Economy,  History,  Moral  Science  and  things  of 
that  kind.     These,  however,  are  subordinate  to  the  main  special  studies. 

I  would  say,  in  the  next  place,  our  great  want  in  the  direction  of  the 
colleges,  is  good  preparatory  schools.  There  are,  in  New  England,  a 
few  famous  schools,  like  those  at  Exeter  and  Andover,  for  instance, 
which  are  admirable  training  schools  for  the  ordinary  colleges ;  but 
thus  far  we  have  hardly  anything  to  prepare  for  the  scientific  schools. 
We  want  to  strengthen  our  introductory  schools.  We  all  feel  that  the 
college  proper,  the  Scientific  School  and  the  University,  will  not  flour- 
ish among  us  until  we  have  a  very  much  larger  number  of  these  pre- 
paratory schools  and  of  a  much  better  quality ;  and  most  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  these  matters,  at  the  East,  are  working  hard  for  the 
general  education  of  the  community,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  academies,  and  doing  everything 
that  will  quicken  the  community  into  an  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  these  things.  We  are  obliged  to  go  around  the  State  in  old-settled 
communities,  to  lecture,  take  part  in  teachers'  institutes,  call  meetings 
of  farmers,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  these  important  educational  move- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  this  new  education,  as  it  has  been  called,  will 
achieve  its  proper  work  until  a  great  deal  of  that  enlightenment  is  done 
fiar  and  wide.  These  are  a  few  points  which  we  are  wanting  light  upon, 
and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Coming  to  some  other  matters,  I  would  mention  first  the  question  of 
how  far  manual  labor  in  the  Scientific  School  is  important,  and  how  far 
it  is  unimportant.  At  New  Haven  we  have  felt  that  we  could  not  urge 
it  upon  the  young  men ;  that  if  any  one  chose  to  work  and  could  find 
time  from  his  studies,  we  would  favor  it.  Many  of  our  young  men  do 
work  in  vacation,  and  some  in  term  time,  but  we  think  the  time  is  so 
crowded  with  study,  they  would  have  very  little  opportunity  for  work. 
I  do  not  know  how  we  should  feel  if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  shop  for  discipline  in  mechanics,  or 
having  a  farm  given  to  us,  or  having  a  large  amount  of  money.  We 
have  kept  the  time  occupied  with  hard  work.  At  the  Worcester  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  every  young  man  is  required  to  spend  a  certain 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  shop,  and  becomes  there  familiar  with  the 
use  of  tools,  and  learns  to  manufacture  certain  things,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Superintendent,  which  are  sold  in  the  market.  The  shop  takes 
the  place  of  a  regular  manufacturing  establishment,  and  is  known  in 
the  trade  for  the  manufacture,  among  other  things,  of  lathes,  which 
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are  supplied  at  basiness  rates  for  profit  In  the  MaBsachnsetU  Agn- 
cultural  College,  every  boy  is  required  to  work  Wednesday  and  Sitar- 
day  afternoons,  for  three  hours  each,  and  he  is  paid  for  that  wo^k,a^ 
cording  to  its  value,  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents  an  hour,  and  bemtj 
work  more  if  he  is  inclined,  as  some  are. 

Another  point,  that  interests  us  a  good  deal,  is  whether  or  not  it h 
desirable  to  have  a  farm.  I  see  how  much  is  thought  of  it  in  tie 
West,  and  I  see  how  important  it  is,  and  I  enjoy  very  much  thetlungs 
1  have  heard  to-day  respecting  your  plans  for  the  future.  I  cm  onlj 
say  of  Wew  Haven,  thus  far  there  has  not  been  a  call  for  it,  and  dwee 
interested  in  Agriculture  have  rather  avoided  encouraging  anything  k 
that  direction,  because  they  have  felt  that  with  us  the  number  of  pff- 
sons  to  be  trained  in  Agriculture  is  very  small  indeed,  and  that  thtM 
and  expense  of  taking  care  of  a  farm,  in  proportion  to  onr  meaoi, 
would  be  very  great,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  be  avoided. 

The  Military  matter  interests  all  of  us  connected  with  the  natioail 
grant.  For  the  most  part  in  our  neighborhood  the  military  clause  <yf 
the  bill  is  regarded  with  no  particular  favor,  and  many  would  be  vm 
glad  to  have  it  entirely  abolished.  At  Amherst  they  recognize  it,  »c 
the  head  of  the  school  was  a  volunteer  officer,  and  he  enteis  intai: 
with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  has  an  admirably  trained  oonipanj,  isi 
would  be  glad  if  all  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Union  would  do  as  ke 
has  done.  He  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  it.  You  know  in  thiB  mu- 
ner  occurred  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  Agricultural  College  bojB  ^ 
Amherst — who  are  looked  down  upon,  to  put  it  mild,  with  a  hA  '< 
appreciation — won  in  the  University  boat  race.  Yale  did  not  row  ths 
year  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding,  and  the  Agricnkari 
College  bore  off  the  prize  by  such  long  odds  that  one  of  the  spectalon 
watching  the  boat  coming  in  so  far  ahead  would  not  believe  it  waatk 
winning  boat,  thinking  they  had  not  started  fairly. 

The  Agricultural  College  folks  are  proud  of  it,  as  well  they  marl* 
I  was  curious  to  inquire  the  reason  of  it — whether  it  meant  brain  o: 
muscle — and  I  learned  that  the  winning  crew  were  the  best  scholars  <c 
the  list ;  also  that  they  were  young  men,  most  of  them  from  poor  awJ 
needy  families,  who  had  toiled  with  their  arras  all  their  days,  and  vi. 
worked  a  great  deal  at  farm  labor,  and  in  various  other  ways  W 
strengthened  themselves,  although  they  had  only  ten  days  of  drffl  ^ 
win  the  prize.  If  they  should  succeed  in  doing  it  three  or  four  yeis 
they  would  not  need  any  better  advertisement,  and  the  bojs  will  le*" 
the  other  colleges  and  come  there.  It  has  a  bearing  I  think  on  th-- 
matter  of  manual  labor  and  physical  development 
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We  are  yerj  curious  to  learn  what  the  experience  of  the  West  is  in 
admitting  women  to  the  TJniversitieB,  Oolleges  and  Schools  of  Science. 
The  question  has  come  up  in  New  England  this  autumn,  at  two  uni- 
Tersities,  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  and  Amherst  College,  and  we  are  all 
of  us  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  experience  of  the 
West;  though  none  of  the  New  England  Colleges  have  thus  far  ad- 
mitted women  to  the  privileges  of  instruction  in  any  definite  way. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  which  are  interesting  to  us,  and  I  think 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  various  persons  here  assembled. 
I  should  sum  all  up  by  saying  that  there  is  going  forward  throughout 
the  country  a  very  great  educational  change ;  that  side  by  side  with 
the  study  of  letters,  and  the  classics,  and  the  old,  recognized  branches 
of  learning,  other  new  branches  of  learning  are  coming  up ;  that  this 
study  is  pursued  with  us  without  hostility  to  other  branches,  and  that 
science  is  studied  partly  for  its  own  sake,  partly  for  the  sake  of  its  uses, 
and  partly  for  its  means  of  disciplining  the  mind  ;  that  these  colleges, 
as  they  are  established,  ought  to  have  in  every  section  of  the  country 
a  peculiar  and  definite  character ;  that  the  school  in  New  Haven  should 
be  different  from  the  one  in  Lansing — the  one  in  Anaherst  different 
from  the  one  at  Urbana.  It  is  desirable  each  region  of  the  country 
should  have  that  kind  of  scientific  school  best  adapted  to  its  wants, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  confer  with  one  another  on  all  these  minor  points, 
in  order  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  arriving  at  the  best  results.  I  can 
say  that  at  New  Haven,  where  there  are  two  colleges  side  by  side, 
that  the  scientific  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  classical*  We 
are  able  to  do  away  with  a  great  many  traditional  customs  ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  pupil  from  the  teacher,  and  many  other  customs  of  the 
past  There  grows  up  with  us  a  much  greater  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  young  men  in  their  teachers,  a  familiarity  with  the  young  men 
on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  and  out  of  it  all  has  come  a  far  greater 
love  of  study.  The  young  men  become  enthusiastic  and  are  delighted 
with  their  progress  and  the  freedom  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  col- 
lege discipline,  which  in  the  old-fashioned  colleges  have  heretofore 
given  so  much  trouble.  I  think  the  whole  matter  is  one  that  ought  to 
be  encouraged.  The  question  is  put  to  us,  *'  What  are  the  results  ? 
What  becomes  of  those  boys  ?"  There  have  been  some  statements 
made  in  reference  to  the  results  at  Amherst  College,  which,  I  was  in- 
formed there,  are  erroneous ;  but  it  is  not  the  question  what  the  boys 
there  are  going  to  do.  It  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined 
for  sevdral  years.  They  must  be  out  of  college,  and  eight,  ten  or  fif 
teen  years  elapse  before  we  can  tell  what  their  work  is.    Time  will 
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decide.  I  think  that  is  the  only  test  that  can  be  applied  to  these  in- 
stitutions as  to  what  sort  of  men  they  will  train  up.  When  we  hive 
young  men  who  have  been  that  length  of  time  in  service,  the  wwM 
will  know  what  they  are. 

At  the  Sheffield  School,  the  character  of  the  young  men  sent  out  a 
the  best  advertisement  we  have.  A  gentleman  came  from  one  of  tie 
neighboring  towns  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  says.  "I  have  brought  mj 
son  to  the  Scientific  School  because  I  have  seen  boys  attending  the 
classical  and  the  scientific  schools  side  by  side,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  bring  him  here."  Others  take  the  opposite  course.  They  may  haie 
a  strong  tendency  in  the  direction  of  letters.  There  is  our  hope :  that 
the  results  of  this  training  will  be  good,  and  such  as  not  only  to  reward 
us.  but  justify  the  country  in  these  large  expenses  and  very  importu: 
modifications  of  the  educational  system. 

Perhaps  I  have  talked  too  long,  but  there  is  one  further  remarL 
There  are  some  people  who  do  not  believe  in  these  movements  and 
sneer  at  them  as  the  "new  education" — that  is  the  phrase  used  by 
many,  as  if  that  was  a  novelty.  The  best  way  to  answer  them  is  to 
tell  them  that  300  years  ago  the  phrase,  "new  education,"  was  used  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  to  indicate  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  met  with  the  same  opposition  that  we  find  now.  They  said  it 
was  heretical,  and  would  take  men  away  from  the  church  ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  they  saw  in  Greek  and  Latin  there  were  great  elements  of 
culture,  and  now  they  have  entirely  superseded  the  old  metaphysical 
courses.  As  the  world  has  grown,  science  has  become  a  great  depirt- 
ment  of  human  learning,  and  there  are  a  multitude  of  things  to  be 
learned  they  had  no  suspicion  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago. 

President  Welch,  being  called  on  by  the  chairman,  spoke  as  follow! : 

THB  IOWA    STATE   AGBICULTUEAL   OOLLEGB 

Was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1868.  Its  income,  amounting  to  $36,OS 
a  year,  is  derived  from  the  leasing  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress. 
The  college  building,  which  is  168  feet  by  110,  was  erected  by  die 
State,  and  cost  $170,000.  The  building,  which  holds  160  students, 
has  been  tilled  to  its  utmost  from  the  beginning,  and  the  surroundinf 
country,  though  sparsely  settled,  furnishes  homes  for  about  fifty  mow, 
so  that  the  entire  number  in  attendance  is  two  hundred. 

The  applications  for  admissions  each  year  have  more  than  doubled 
the  attendance,  and  if  the  facilities  for  board  equalled  the  deiAand,  I 
judge  we  should  have  five  hundred  instead  of  two  hundred. 
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The  first  year  there  were  two  classes,  being  a  Preparatory  and  Fresh- 
man class — about  eqnal  in  namb^r.  Last  fall  the  preparatory  class 
was  discontinued,  except  a  few  who  failed  of  quite  entering  the  Fresh- 
man class.  We  have  now  a  Freshman  class  of  one  hundred,  a  Sopho- 
more and  a  Junior  class,  thirty-five  each,  and  some  thirty  who  are  pre- 
paring for  college  in  branches  in  which  they  showed  a  deficiency  last 
spring. 

The  courses  of  study  occupy  four  years.  They  are  largely  scientific 
and  industrial,  balanced  and  relieved  by  such  instruction  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  as  the  time 
of  students  may  warrant,  and  their  tastes  demand. 

They  rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  natural 
history  and  mathematics,  which  are  strongly  taught,  and  aim  to  pre- 
sent plainly  the  practical  applications  of  those  sciences  to  farming,  gar- 
dening and  engineering  in  its  various  branches,  and  to  the  other  arts 
and  professions  of  life.  While  principles  are  taught  in  the  class  room, 
they  are  carefully  illustrated  in  the  field  and  the  workshop. 

Two  departments  of  study  are  organized,  viz. :  the  agricultural  and 
the  mechanical,  as  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  making  the  land 
grant  for  the  support  of  these  colleges. 

In  the  Agricultural  department,  four  courses  of  special  study  are 
arranged — that  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  pomology  and  stock- 
breeding. 

In  the  Mechanical  department,  likewise,  four  courses — that  of  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  mining  engineering,  and  archi- 
tecture, respectively. 

For  the  first  year  and  a  half  the  several  courses  are  identical,  con- 
sisting of  those  studies  which  are  preparatory  to  all  alike,  viz  :  Alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry  and  surveying;  in  mathematics,  book- 
keeping, freehand  drawing,  rhetoric  and  English  literature,  human 
physiology,  general  chemistry,  and  something  of  natural  philosophy 
and  botany. 

From  the  middle  of  Sophomore  year  the  courses  divide,  students  in 
engineering  putting  their  main  strength  into  mathematics,  mechanics 
and  drawing,  with  practice  in  the  field  and  workshop ;  while  students 
of  agriculture  work  more  in  the  laboratory  and  the  museum,  making 
chemistry  and  natural  history,  including  botany,  their  principal  studies, 
with  work  upon  the  larm  and  in  the  garden.  • 

To  all  alike  are-  taught  military  tactics,  and  in  their  senior  year  the 
principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  political  economy 
and  constitutional  law. 
Vol.  Ill— 97 
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Throughont  the  course  the  object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  teach  fte 
arts — first  in  their  scientific  principle,  and  secondly  in  their  practice, 
so  as  to  make  both  learned  and  skilled  workmen  ;  and,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  to  make  good  men  and  usefal  citizens,  able  to  take  their  places 
in  society,  and  perform  their  duties  as  such. 

The  students  'consist  of  both  sexes.  About  one-fourth  of  Aem 
are  girls  and  young  ladies,  who  occupy  rooms  in  a  wing  of  the 
building. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  if,  in  schools  where  the  sextt 
are  educated  together,  young  women  show  a  capacity  for  study  equal 
to  that  of  young  men. 

From  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  conducting  such  schools, 
I  can  8.ay  confidently  that  the  two  sexes  are  of  an  average  equality  is 
their  capacity  for  scholarship. 

9^*"^  ^f  ^"^  ^^*  students  are  young  ladies. 

One  of  our  best  manipulators  in  analytical  chemistry  is  a  girl  of 
seventeen.  Variation  in  natural  ability  is  shown  in  difierent  farailiesj 
not  in  sexes.  Our  young  women  recite  in  the  same  classes  with  the 
young  men  and  retain  an  average  rank  there. 

Then,  further,  the  presence  of  both  sexes,  under  the  proper  system, 
makes  the  government  less  diflScult  and  more  wholesome. 

Sexual  isolation  for  the  purpose  of  culture,  is  contrary  to  nature;  it 
makes  boys  rough  and  girls  silly.  Of  course  we  have  had  occasioBsi 
troubles  in  government.  What  college  does  not!  Bat  such  troubla 
are  far  less,  as  I  verily  believe,  both  in  number  and  seriousness,  thai 
occur  under  the  old  plan  of  separating  the  sexes. 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  co-education. 

In  the  college  building  we  have  been  trying  a  new  experiment  ic 
government  with  entire  success.  Soon  after  the  college  was  opened,  I 
said  to  the  students  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in  rooms  and  haik 
was  mainly  their  affair.  I  then  proposed  to  them  a  plan  of  self-gov- 
ernment, which  was  adopted,  and  at  once  carried  out  There  are  severai 
sections  in  the  building,  a  section  being  composed  of  a  single  hall  mi 
its  adjacent  rooms. 

The  students  of  each  section  choose  a  captain  and  lieutenant,  totib 
charge  of  the  order  and  see  that  the  study  hours  are  kept. 

A  member  of  a  council  or  court  was  also  selected  by  each  sectinc, 
and  this  court  meets  twice  a  week  to  try  all  offenses  reported  by  ti= 
captains,  and  if  guilty,  to  assign  certain  demerit  marks,  which  are  re- 
ported to  the  faculty* 

This  simple  plan  for  self-government  has  been  pretty  uniformly  sBf 
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cessfol.  It  has  sayed  the  faculty  all  the  petty  annoyances  which  arise 
from  the  maintenance  of  police  regulations,  and  its  influence  on  the 
students  themselves  is  very  salutary. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  could  be  sustained  without  the  aid  of 
an  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

We  require  all  students  to  spend  three  hours  a  day  in  manual  labor, 
and  to  meet  this  requirement  we  have  a  farm  of  ^00  acres,  400  under 
cultivation ;  a  garden  of  ten  acres,  an  orchard  of  small  and  large  fruits 
of  equal  area,  a  workshop,  and  a  park  of  190  acres. 

We  do  not  call  this  work  compulsory,  though  all  engage  in  some  de- 
partments of  it. 

The  daily  labor  is  no  more  compulsory  than  the  daily  recitations, 
and  the  students  come  to  both  with  equal  cheerfulness,  and  have  an 
equal  freedom  of  choice  as  to  what  kind  of  work  they  shall  do.  We 
are  striving  to  make,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  the  work  strictly  educa- 
tional. The  student  of  pomology,  for  example,  goes  into  the  orchard 
and  vineyard  ;  the  student  in  stock-breeding  has  the  care  of  stock ;  the 
botanist  works  in  the  garden,  and  the  mechanic  in  the  workshop ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  under  a  competent  superintendent,  do  nearly  all  the 
labor  of  the  kitchen,  the  dining-room  and  the  bakery. 

The  clerks,  librarians,  fire-builders,  bell-ringer  and  the  cleaners  of 
the  public  rooms  and  halls  are  all  students,  and  the  whole  matter  of 
manual  labor,  complicated  as  it  is,  seems,  somehow,  to  get  on  with  a 
good  degree  of  regularity. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  permanently  successful  without  careful  and 
constant  watching,  but  we  have  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  aban- 
doning so  salutary  an  element  in  higher  education.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  though  we  are  not  quite  three  years  old,  so  far  we  have  realized 
our  hopes,  in  numbers,  and  in  the  quality  of  jstudents,  in  uniform 
manual  labor,  and  in  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  price  paid 
for  labor. 

Pres.  Welch — The  highest  is  nine  cents  an  hour.  If  the  labor 
is  of  that  kind  requiring  skill  and  instruction  —  one  of  the  nicer 
processes  of  the  garden,  for  instance — ^Ve  pay  seven  cents,  but  what 
is  called  the  dead  work  is  remunerated  at  the  rate  of  nine  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — I  believe  Dr.  Denison  has  some  experience  in  regard 
to  having  both  sexes  in  colleges,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  say 
something  about  it.  I  will  say,  while  on  my  feet,  that  the  daughter 
of  Pro£ ,  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  took  off  the  prize  as  the 
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beet  Greek  scholar  in  her  class,  and  she  was  at  least  one  of  the  three 
best  in  the  higher  mathematics  in  a  class  of  30. 

President  Denison — I  am  pleased  to  know  the  question  was  settled 
in  Iowa  before  President  Welch  went  there.  Previous  'to  that  time  it 
was  not  quite  settled.  In  Kansas  the  trustees  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  ladies,  and  we  frankly  asked  what  right  they  had  to 
exclude  them,  as  the  endowment  was  not  given  to  any  particular  po- 
tion of  the  citizens.  I  agree  with  President  Welch  in  his  statements 
and  reference  to  that  matter.  It  is  true  that  it  requires  care  in  govern, 
nient,  but  I  believe,  with  him,  that  government  on  the  whole  is  easier 
where  the  sexes  are  together,  than  it  is  where  they  are  in  sepanie 
schools.  The  system  of  education  in  Kansas  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
ladies  should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  gentlemen,  not  only  in  tke 
common  •schools,  but  the  higher  institutions.  Our  expericDce  in  r«. 
ference  to  the  ability  of  ladies  to  compete  with  the  gentlemen,  accordi 
with  the  statement  made  by  President  Welch,  and  some  of  our  best 
scholars  have  been  ladies.  We  graduated  this  year  four  ladies  and 
one  gentleman,  and  in  1867  we  graduated  three  ladies  and  twogentk- 
men.  The  ladies  are  interested  in  fruit  culture,  in  horticulture— in  fsct. 
a  portion  of.  our  ladies  have  been  through  Waring's  Elements  of  Api- 
culture,.in  the  agricultural  class,  and  attended  to  it  with  interest  I 
believe  this  is  the  true  course  for  the  West,  and  I  think  the  Es^^ 
working  into  it.  ^I  have  had  inquiries  from  Amherst  Coll^  ^ 
reference  to  the  subject,  and  I  doubt  not  these  places  will  admit  ladtfe 
before  long.  The  single  lady  that  appeared  in  the  Michigan  UniTer- 
sity,  and  was  not  excluded,  won  her  way  by  her  character,  and  ob- 
tained not  only  a  standing  for  herself,  but  for  others,  and  now  theie 
are  thirty  there. 

Mr.  Flagg — What  js  your  experience  with  the  labor  question ! 

President  Denison — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  the  experience « 
President  Welsh,  and  I  congratulate  Iowa  on  her  success  in  thisma^ 
ter.  We  are  working  at  it,  and  accomplishing  something  Theyl** 
a  great  deal  the  advantage  of  us.  The  State  gave  them  a  building  cos- 
ing $130,000,  making,  in  all  its  appointments,  really  about  IK'O,'^?- 
and  placing  things  in  such  a  sfeape  as  to  not  only  invite,  but  encoortff 
labor.  We  began  at  the  beginning;  we  were  poor  and  had  to  won 
up ;  we  now  have  a  farm  of  415  acres  and  are  getting  things  into  ship* 
so  I  trust  our  report  on  the  labor  question  will  be  more  favorable  k 
the  future  than  it  has  been.  We  have  proposed  to  pay  students  ^ 
their  labor. 

The  Chairman — We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  President  Foliri 
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IN  MINNESOTA. 

President  Folwell — In  ray  State  there  has  never  been  any  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  admitting  women  to  the  University.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  sex  known  in  the  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation.  They 
came  there  in  the  beginning  and  have  been  there  ever  since.  It  has 
been  with  us  entirely  successful.  There  have  been  some  difficulties, 
but  small  ones;  they  do  not  begin  to  compare  with  those  turning  up 
every  day  in  the  old  colleges,  as  President  Welch  has  remarked. 

The  two  sexes  are  mingled  as  they  are  in  the  family  ;  we  could  make 
no  separation  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  building.  Thus  far  we  do 
not  find  the  male  students  get  the  start  of  the  young  ladies.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  young  ladies  can  take 
care  of  themselves  up  to  that  point ;  whether  they  can  hold  their  own 
in  abstract  studies,  remains  to  be  seen.     I  think  they  will. 

The  manual  labor  question  has  not  vexed  us  as  yet.  It  strikes  me 
it  can  be  settled  on  general  principles.  Each  institution  must  settle 
that  for  itself.  In  some  places  it  cannot  be  practiced  with  success, 
and  in  some  places  not  at  all.  President  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  wrote 
me  that  after  an  experiment  of  some  years,  they  were  obliged  to  give 
it  up,  because  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  was  overwhelming.  They 
;ould  not  afford  to  provide  the  material  for  the  students  to  labor.  Our 
arm  is  a  mile  from  the  building,  and  only  a  few  of  our  students  live 
n  the  University  Building.  The  farm  is  so  far  away  students  are  un- 
villin^  to  go  to  it.  The  Agricultural  College  was  attached  to  the 
Jniversity,  and  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  meantime.  It 
vas  not  practicable  to  purchase  a  farm  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
ve  intend  to  build  there  one  of  these  days.  It  seems  to  me  it  will  be 
roublesome  to  provide  labor  for  a  large  body  of  students.  I  do  not 
ommit  myself  on  the  question,  whether  it  ought  to  be  done.  Some 
an  do  it,  and  some  cannot.  In  principle  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  ne- 
essary.  I  do  not  know  we  need  a  farm  any  more  than  we  need  a 
lodel  cotton  mill  or  machine  shop  to  carry  on  the  corresponding 
rork  in  the  arts;  still  it  is  convenient,  and  if  it  is  possible,  we  t-hall 
ndeavor  to  conduct  experiments  in  various  departments  of  agricul- 
ire.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  co  operate  thoroughly  in  all  the  ex- 
eriments  proposed  here.  We  are  rather  far  North.  Corn,  for  in- 
ance,  is  not  a  safe  crop  in  Minnesota.  If  the  frost  holds  off  two 
eeks  we  shall  have  an  excellent  crop  this  year,  but  last  year  it  was 
nalL     We  do  not  want  to  do  much  in  winter  wheat ;  it  is  not  a  safe 
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crop  and  is  raised  very  little.    Each  one  mnst  conduct  experimaiti 
suited  to  his  latitude  aud  people. 

I  would  remark  that  in  Minnesota  we  recognize  the  fact  tliattiui 
grant  of  land  for  these  schools  was  not  given  exclusively  for  agricol- 
ture,  but  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  and  all  indaBtrial  prof^ 
sions.  Our  University  is  located  at  what  is  to  be  very  soon  a  pat 
manufacturing  center.  There  is  water  power  enough  running  to  watf 
to  supply  all  the  cotton  mills  in  the  country,  and  they  are  beginnitj 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  For  that  reason  we  shall  be  obliged  to  df 
velop  our  department  of  mechanical  arts  somewhat  in  advance  of  tl« 
agricultural  We  have  in  Minnesota  sixty  thousand  square  miles  d 
as  good  land  as  there  is  out  of  doors,  which  needs  no  manure  for  jeiR, 
and  there  is  not  that  need  of  sqientific  farming  in  Minnesota  for  crop- 
raising  that  exists  in  many  other  localities. 

I  will  allude  to  the  military  matter.  When  I  went  the^e  two  jean 
ago,  I  found  holding  the  position  of  Professor  of  Military  Science,! 
retired  officer  who  had  been  a  Major-General  of  the  volunteers.  Ho 
remained  with  us  but  a  year,  and  then  left  to  go  into  some  bnsine* 
but  during  that  period  he  conducted  the  military  matter  quite  rip- 
rously.  He  was  a  popular  and  successful  instructor.  Since  then  r> 
thing  has  been  done,  and  whether  we  do  anything  farther  tJI 
depend  upon  whether  we  can  get  a  successful  instructor.  I  c^^^ 
give  the  time  to  it  myself  to  conduct  the  exercises,  and  we  havew 
one  else  to  do  it.  The  practical  proposition  is  this :  That  we  bring  fit* 
matter  forward  in  a  proper  way,  and  ask  Congress  to  legislate  that ti* 
military  exercises  shall  not  be  obligatory  except  when  the  Secretaijf^ 
War  shall  detail  an  officer  to  give  the  instruction.  When  this  is  den: 
1  think  we  ought  to  be  obliged  to  give  the  instruction  ;  otherwise  to  u' 
it  or  not,  as  we  please.  I  have  no  doubt  the  intention  of  Congre^ 
was  to  make  the  military  exercises  obligatory,  and  I  am  fully  dispel 
to  comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  What  we  w^^ 
to  do  depends  on  what  we  can  do,  and  that  is  what  we  shall  do  in  Hi^ 
nesota  if  we  get  an  officer  that  will  carry  it  out ;  if  not  we  shall  tfc* 
awhile. 

I  want  to  make  one  remark  on  the  matter  of  secondary  ednrtfi*'^ 
I  think  this  is  the  great  want  of  the  country  just  now,  and  we  r^ 
doing  in  Minnesota  what  we  hope  will  stimulate  the  developmeDt  c^' 
the  secondary  schools.  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  in  orgMiiingS" 
ai^ricultural  colleges  as  academic  institutions  with  a  little  seasoci^r 
of  technical  studies.  I  do  not  believe  in  inviting  our  farmers  to  ^- 
ceive  a  farmer's  education  as  such.     The  farmer,  if  he  is  to  beeduofe*- 
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will  need  the  same  kind  of  education  as  others ;  he  wants  to  be  a  man 
as  weU  as  a  workman. 

We,  therefore,  propose  this  to  the  educational  men  in  Minnesota : 
that  they  develop  the  high  schools  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  do  all  the  work  up  in  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  President 
Angell  proposed,  in  his  address  at  Ann  Arbor,  that  the  high  schools  do 
all  the  Freshman  work  very  soon.  We  have  proposed  that  to  the  high 
schools  of  our  State.  When  this  is  done,  the  University  will  be  de- 
livered from  a  great  deal  of  work  which  belongs  to  the  secondary 
schools.  We  propose  to  start  our  Agricultural  College  from  this  com- 
mon basis  to  secondary  schools,  and  make  it  a  technical  school  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  not  simply  higher  academic.  In 
the  meantime  what  we  shall  do  is  what  we  can  do.  I  propose,  as  a 
practical  thing,  to  assemble  this  fall  a  class  of  any  number  who  want 
instruction  in  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  it  We  shall 
give  no  degree  to  a  student  in  that  department  unless  he  has  a  good 
general  education.    I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

President  Denison — Let  me  ask  in  reference  to  training  in  your 
secondary  schools.  So  far  as  I  see  this  can  be  apcomplished  in  your 
chief  cities  and  principal  towns,  but  when  you  get  out  into  the  country 
towns,  which  need  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  department,  they 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  and  unless  the  institution  adapts 
itself  to  them,  they  go  unbenefited. 

Professor  Folwell — That  is  quite  right;  we  recognize  that  fact,  and 
are  maintaining  a  preparatory  department  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
such  schools.  Our  rule  is  this :  that  the  Univereity  begin  almost  where 
the  high  schools  leave  off;  we  intend  to  work  in  harmony  with  them. 
We  have  this  advantage,  that  we  have  rather  a  clean  sweep  in  no  com- 
peting institutions ;  we  propose  to  leave  the  secondary  work  to  the  pub- 
lic high  schools  and  the  denominations.  I  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  division  under  the  last  grant  was  unfair.  It  was  made 
in  1862  on  the  basis  of  the  thin  population.  Since  then  Minnesota 
has  doubled  in  population,  and  has  acquired  one  additional  representa- 
tive, but  we  have  got  no  more  land  for  the  college.  It  seems  to  me 
such  a  basis  of  division  never  could  be  fair.  I  have  no  plan  just 
now  to  propose,  but  certainly  a  better  one  might  be  devised.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  46,000  square  miles  of  land,  and  she  gets 
990,000  acres  of  land.  What  does  Illinois  get?  480,000  acres,  and 
she  has  55,000  square  miles ;  Minnesota  has  83,000  square  miles,  and 
gets  120,000  acres.  It  seems  to  me  the  opposition  which  might  arise 
in  changing  this  matter  can  be  met.  They  do  not  like  to  have  scrip 
located  in  the  States. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Professor  Hilgard — Our  scrip  was  only  issued  a  short  time  ago, 
has  just  been  sold.  The  scrip  lias  been  divided  between  the  white  ind 
colored  universities.  The  University  of  Mississippi,  which  is  to  be 
continued,  has  been  allowed  two-fifths  of  the  agricultural  fund,  wblk 
three  fifths  is  to  go  to  the  Colored  University.  I  was  requested U 
learn  as  much  as  possible  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  especiaSjia 
regard  to  the  labor  question,  about  which  we  have  been  a  good  dei 
exercised — I  think  unnecessarily.  I  think  at  the  present  time  it  woDli 
not  be  at  all  difficult  at  the  South  to  get  as  much  labor  as  would  bt 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  principal  portion  of  At 
course  in  which  the  student  may  be  at  the  time.  There  is  one  di£ 
culty,  however,  which  1  perceive  is  not  very  much  insisted  npon  bytit 
gentleman  who  first  spoke ;  that  is,  that  of  government  Most  of  tk 
gentlemen  have  spoken  on  the  supposition  that  the  students  were  1  - 
cated  in  dormitories.  We  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  thatt!* 
dormitory  system  was  impracticable,  and  intend  to  abolish  dormitories 
or  introduce  military  discipline.  It  is  proposed  by  our  trustees  tohi^ 
the  agricultural  students  remain  in  the  dormitories  while  the  otk 
students  are  free  to  go  where  they  please.  I  would  inquire  wbeto^ 
any  such  separation  of  the  two  classes  has  been  introduced  anywhere 
else,  and  especially  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  which  has  had  tbt 
largest  experience  ?  It  seems  to  me  injudicious,  but  it  is  likely  top 
vail,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  have  any  suggestion  on  th^snbject  i 
believe  any  such  distinction  between  the  students  would  be  injodicioc 
and  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least. 

ILLINOIS   INDUSTRIAL   UNIVERSITY. 

The  Chairman — In  regard  to  the  questions  that  have  come  up,thej 
have  all  been  interesting  to  us  because  we  have  had  the  eiperenet 
that  has  touched  on  them.     We  have  recognized  the  fact  that  the  grc; 
itself  is  designed  not  for  agriculture  alone,  but  for  all  scientific  edocr 
tion,  and  especially  scientific  as  applied  to  all  the  arts.    So  we  pmfosec 
the  organization  from  the  outset,  not  only  of  an  agricoltaral  colt^ 
but  a  mechanical  college,  and  we  have  now  several  distinct  courses,*^ 
of  them  looking  to  certain  recognized  professions  and  pursuits  ifl  li'- 
We  have  two  courses  in  the  Agricultural  College,  a  course  ofAgpcz. 
ture  and  a  course  of  Horticulture:    the  Agriculture  embracing tw 
branches,  plant  husbandry  and  animal  husbandry ;  and  Hortkaitc?* 
embracing  not  only  ordinary  garden  culture,  but  nursery  wort,  orebr- 
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w^ork,  forest  planting  or  the  care  of  green  houses.     We  have  all  of 
these  departments,  indeed,  in  successful  operation  in  a  small  way.   We 
Lave  a  market  garden  and  a  nursery,  and  a  large  fruit  plantation — 
perhaps  as  large  a  variety  in  our  orchard  as  will  be  found  in  any  one 
orchard  in  the  country.     There  are  about  3,000  trees  and  about  1,400 
varieties  in  apples.     We  have  several  hundred  varieties  of  pears,  and 
a  considerable  collection  of  the  hmall  and  other  fruits.    We  have  the 
trees  there  in  nursery,  or  already  in  field,  and  have  a  forest  plantation 
to  experiment  with,  and  some  thirty  sorts  of  timber  trees,  selected  by  the 
best  authorities  as  being  promising  for  timber  groves  on  the  prairies. 
We  have  also  green  houses  which  are  now  particularly  under  the  care 
of  the  young  ladies.     We  have  also  a  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, a  course  in  civil  engineering,  and  some  who  have  begun  the  ele- 
mentary parts  in  a  course  of  mining  engineering.     We  have  a  course 
in  architecture,  and  two  or  three  students  have  entered,  and  we  are 
making  provision  for  a  full  development  of  the  course.     We  have  a 
course  of  applied  chemistry  besides  the  analytical  course,  and  we  have 
also  a  commercial  course.  The  teacher  is  a  gentleman  who  was  for  some 
time  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  commercial  colleges,  but  of  more  liberal 
culture  than  many  of  them,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  branches  suit- 
able to  fit  a  man  for  commercial  life.     Wq  have,  in  addition  to  that,  a 
military  course  partly  developed.     The  students  in  the  military  course 
have  simply  been  in  some  text  books  in  tactics.     I  should  have  said 
at  the  outset  that  we  adopted  the  voluntary  plan  as  to  study  ;  that  is, 
we  threw  the  whole  field  as  far  as  we  could  open,  and  allowed  students 
to  select  their  own  courses  and  their  own  studies  in  the  course.    We 
have  several  recommended  courses  that  we  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
students,  and  say  to  them  if  they  have  no  choice  of  their  own  they 
had  better  take  that,  and  they  have  largely  followed  the  course  advised 
They  are  most  of  them  four  year  courses.     We  do  not  confer  degrees. 
The  members  of  the  Legislature  visited  us  during  the  last  winter, 
and  asked  the  question  whether  we  wished  to  have  our  law  of  organi- 
zation modified  so  as  to  give  us  the  power  to  confer  degrees.     I  told 
them  I  had  no  care  in  the  matter;  that  for  a  year  or  two,  until  our 
reputation  was  perhaps  wider,  it  might  be  a  little  benefit  to  ns  ;  in  the 
long  run  we  hoped  to  make  the  certificate  we  gave  of  equal  value,  and 
did  not  care  to  confer  honorary  degrees.     We  have  a  sort  of  diploma 
which  states  that  the  student  holding  it  has  pursued  a  partial,  or  lull 
course,  in  the  different  departments  he  has  chosen,  and  attained  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  scholarship  in  the  studies  mentioned,  and  there  ia 
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ennmerated  in  his  diploma  everything  he  has  studied.     So  every  \iOj\ 
diploma  will  certify  as  mnch  as  he  makes  it  and  no  more. 

We  have  dormitories,  I  wish  we  had  none,  but  they  were  given  to 
us,  and  we  use  them,  Of  course.  We  could  not  use  the  building  Ten 
well  for  anything  else.  In  the  management  of  the  students  who  occnp; 
the  building — about  150 — we  have  adopted  the  same  plan  that  Prea- 
dent  Welch  has  adopted.  I  said  to  the  students,  after  one  year  ofgor- 
eming  the  institution  by  the  Faculty,  "  You  are  young  Americam; 
you  expect  to  govern  yourselves  and  will  be  governors  of  the  cwmtiy 
by-and-by;  why  not  begin  now?"  We  oflfered  them  at  their  optioQ 
the  privilege  of  undertaking  their  own  government  in  the  InstitodoiL 
They  had  a  meeting  and  unanimously  voted  to  undertake  the  goven^ 
ment.  We  have  a  semi-military  organization  as  we  -have  had  from  the 
outset.  Every  corridor  has  its  Hall  Sergeant,  whose  business  it  ii  to 
assemble  the  men,  lead  them  to  the  chapel,  etc  I  suggested  that  thej 
should  appoint  a  council,  and  a  council  of  five  or  six  men  was  appointed 
with  a  president,  who  act  as  a  court,  the  Adjutant  of  the  building  be- 
ing the  chief  executive  oflScer.  The  Hall  Sergeant  in  each  hall  reports 
any  offenses  to  the  Adjutant,  and  they  are  then  tried  by  the  conrt 
They  have  appealed  to  me  but  two  cases  only  in  the  whole  time. 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  their  government,  they  said  they  had 
caught  in  one  of  the  rooms  a  number  of  boys,  with  some  one  fiddliog. 
having  a  dance,  and  it  was  against  their  rules,  and  asked  what  thej 
should  do  in  the  case.  I  said  to  them,  **Is  it  a  violation  of  the  rulesf 
They  said,  "Yes."  "Can  you  prove  the  guilt  of  the  parties  ?"  *'TeR.** 
Said  I,  "Then  there  is  no  option ;  you  must  enforce  the  law."  I  ncTcr 
heard  anything  farther  about  the  matter.  The  other  case  that  came 
before  me  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  declined  to  pay  his  fine. 
They  didn't  tell  me  what  his  offense  was,  and  I  did  not  ask,  bat  toIJ 
him  he  must  obey  the  rules,  or  leave  the  school.  They  have  writto 
out  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  put  them  up  in  the  library,  «h1 
govern  matters  their  own  way.  I  must  say  it  is  well  governed,  ind 
better  than  I  could  govern  it  with  the  whole  Faculty. 

I  want  to  say  there  has  been  in  the  State  thus  far  a  prett j  good  feel- 
ing— much  better  than  I  could  have  anticipated — between  this  and  tie 
other  institutions,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  danger  <rf 
any  rupture  of  the  harmony.  I  have  said,  whenever  I  meet  gendemec 
of  the  other  institutions,  the  only  difficulty,  1  suppose,  that  would  occn:. 
would  be  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy  for  fear  one  institution  would  gt: 
more  than  its  share  of  patronage.  But  there  is  a  plenty  of  materiil  ^ 
fill  every  college  of  the  State.     We  want  more  educated  men  erer^ 
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where,  and  wonid  not  hare  enough  if  every  college  in  this  State  was 
crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  there  is  no  room  for  jealousy. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  history  of  the  Institution  we  had  no  young 
ladies ;  they  were  not  admitted.     "We  were  not  provided  with  conven- 
iences for  them,  as  we  are  not  very  well  now.    Although  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  can  seem  to  be  so  equally  balanced  that  I  did  not  think 
it  was  a  matter  of  much  consequence  either  way,  my  own  private  con- 
viction had  been  that  while  I  believed  in  the  entire  capacity  of  young 
ladies  for  a  college  education,  I  do  not  recognize  any  great  difference, 
for  I  have  had  young  ladies  go  through  calculus  and  other  depart- 
ments with  as  much  success  as  others,  and  as  to  their  need  of  educa- 
tion, I  do  not  see  any  difference  between  the  sexes;  if  anything,  I 
would  rather  give  education  to  the  women  than  the  men,  and  as  to 
their  right  to  education  nobody  can  question  that     Still  I  have  always 
felt  disposed  to  say  this :  if  you  are  too  poor  or  too  mean  to  give  to 
women  equal  institutions,  then  let  her  be  admitted  to  the  best  you 
have ;  but  my  own  impression  was,  if  the  nineteenth  century  would  do 
what  it  ought  to  do,  it  would  endow  its  woman's  university  with  as 
broad  a  basis  as  that  provided  for  young  men,  but  if  you  cannot  do  it, 
give  woman  the  best  education  you  have.    When  it  came  to  a  vote,  the 
committee  who  had  it  in  charge  being  equally  divided,  I  gave  my  voice 
in  favor  of  their  admission.     I  have  some  daughters  of  my  own  I  love 
too  well  not  to  wish  to  give  them  all  the  advantages  possible.     I  knew 
before  hand  there  were  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  government. 
The  influence  on  each  other  of  the  sexes  is  certainly  good.     We  have 
several  ladies  in  the  chemical  laboratory  doing  theuiselves  and  the 
studies  good  justice.     Several  of  them  are  interested  more  or  less  in 
some  of  the  practical  studies.    I  suggested  to  our  gardener  that  the 
young  ladies  go  into  his  green-house  under  his  supervision,  and  tliey 
are  doing  in  term  time  a  large  portion  of  the  work.     There  is  not  much 
done  in  New  England  by  ladies  in  farming,  but  I  recollect  meeting,  on 
one  of  our  excursions,  a  i^ew  England  school  teacher  who  had  come 
here  and  bought  ten  acres  of  land,  and  I  found  her  out  with  big  mit- 
tens on,  with  her  hired  man,  at  work  raising  fruits  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles, and  making  money.     She  had  not  had  the  benefit,  even,  of  an 
agricultural  education,  but  was  working  out  her  destiny  because  she 
had  worn  out  her  health  in  the  school  rooms  of  the  East 

The  question  of  labor,  our  iriends  all  agree,  is  a  difficult  one.  One 
might  come  in  here  and  ask  us  the  question,  "  Why  are  you  troubled 
thus  about  it  ?  Why  don't  you  give  it  up  if  it  costs  so  much  trouble? " 
At  the  outset  I  gave  you  our  history.    We  undertook  the  labor  system ; 
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I  believed  in  it.  We  went  on  to  the  ground  and  helped  theboyiiilh 
a  great  deal  of  work.  We  graded  our  grounds,  laid  out  our  walks, 
plants,  trees,  built  fences,  put  down  walks,  and  did  a  hundred  tbinp, 
and  are  still  doing  many  things ;  but  we  found  that  it  was  impractiai- 
ble  to  furnish  labor  for  the  great  number  of  students  that  werecomin^ 
to  us.  We  paid  them  for  their  labor;  twelve  and  a-half  cents wai the 
maximum,  and  from  that  to  nothing,  according  to  their  skill  We 
finally  abolished  the  compulsory  system,  and  at  the  opening;  of  tk 
term,  after  organization,  we  said  to  them,  '^AU  who  wish  can  jointbe 
labor  classes — and  we  emphasize  the  matter  a  little  of  joiuing  tk 
classes,  and  throw  the  influence  as  far  as  we  can  in  favor  of  labor- 
please  to  hand  in  your  names  to  the  proper  officer,  with  the  workwliiA 
you  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  or  which  you  wish  to  do,  and  the 
hours  of  the  day  at  which  you  will  be  at  liberty."  Then  we  organiie 
three  labor  classes  to  labor  two  hours  each — one  from  ten  to  twelve, 
another  from  one  tUl  three,  and  another  from  two  to  four.  We 
leave  the  house  between  four  and  five  for  general  lectures,  drilliBga&d 
other  exercises.  Then  we  take  the  labor  class  of  the  morning,  and  di^^ 
tribute  them  to  the  garden,  to  the  ornamental  grounds,  to  the  shops- 
to  wherever  we  may  have  labor  for  them ;  and  we  do  so  with  the  after- 
noon classes.  They  report  to  the  Superintendent  in  charge,  and  SR 
expected  at  the  proper  hours  to  appear  on  the  grounds.  In  the  Me- 
chanical Shops  we  work  under  the  same  system,  except  in  some  piiib 
of  the  work  we  allow  piece-work — that  is,  giving  them  a  piece  of  wori 
to  do,  and  the  Professor  says,  "  That  is  worth  so  much,"  aUowingthem 
to  take  their  own  time  about  it  In  the  Mechanical  Course,  I  ironid 
say,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  instruction  at  the  ontwC 
from  skilled  men,  they  are  required,  for  three  terms  of  their  coarse,  w 
take  shop  practice,  just  as  a  student  in  chemistry  takes  laboratory  pn^ 
tice,  for  which  he  gets  no  compensation. 

Why  should  we  keep  up  this  ?  To  my  mind,  these  are  the  real  rci- 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  system  with  us  has  an  adTantagein 
allowing  poor  young  men  to  help  pay  their  way.  A  great  miaT 
young  men  come  to  us  absolutely  penniless,  and  actually  pay  ailtbei 
expenses  during  the  whole  course.  It  may  be  true  that  we  hare  more 
of  that  class  of  students  out  West,  and  yet  Professor  Felton  told  me- 
I  think  it  was  he— that  the  glory  of  Harvard  was  in  edDcatiii|r« 
many  poor  young  men  ;  but  there  they  have  scholarships,  and  many 
advantages  in  doing  this.  We  cannot  afford  to  carry  it  on  simply  fcf 
that  alone,  although  we  ought  to  tax  our  patience  urgently  and  fnni 
a  little,  to  help  young  men  get  an  education.     We  do  not  expect,  oi 
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conrse,  that  a  man  who  has  spent  four  years  in  scientific  study,  will  go 
out  as  a  day  laborer  on  the  farm.    They  will  work  with  their  brains, 
but  after  all  it  is  necessary  they  should  know  practically,  and  they 
never  can  do  it  except  by  labor.     We  find  this — that  a  practical  appli- 
cation in  any  of  the  exercises  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  arts  gives  a  prac- 
tical and  correct  judgment  of  the  value  of  the  facts  in  this  science.   To 
illustrate  what  I  mean  :  To  the  student,  the  principles  and  the  facts  of 
the  science  of  the  facts  in  the  books  are  on  a  dead  level,  and  it  takes  as 
many  lines  of  the  book  to  describe  a  fact,  as  it  does  a  controlling  prin- 
ciple ;  the  teacher  may  distinguish  the  difference,  but  the  pupil  does 
not.     When  he  sees  the  practical  application  of  it,  he  knows  it  at  once. 
There  we  have  another  objection.    In  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
the  sciences  of  observation  and  experiment,  we  make  a  mistake  in  set- 
ting them  to  learn  that  trom  books.     When  he  studies  natural  history, 
he  studies  what  cannot  be  put  into  a  book,  but  is  outside  of  it    I 
recollect  with  what  eagerness,  when  I  had  been  poring  over  Latin  or 
Greek  for  so  long,  I  commenced  the  study  of  Geology  and  Botany, 
and  the  interest  with  which  I  went  about  it ;  but  this  zeal  evaporated 
in  nine  out  of  ten  before  we  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  class,  simply 
because  we  were  studying  ^ot  Botany,  but  descriptions  of  Botany,  and 
in  these  schools  you  will  be  obliged  to  show  these  applications  not 
simply  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  hand,  and  failure  will  result  unless 
they  receive  that  training  that  comes  alone  from  the  practical  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends.     If  I  take  a  theorem  in  a  book,  and  my  pupils 
learn  it,  I  am  never  quite  certain  that  their  judgment  has  been  pre- 
cisely correct,  but  when  a  man  makes  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  forces  to  split  a  stick  of  wood,  for  instance,  the  next  blow 
tells  him  whether  his  judgment  was  right.    The  men  who  are  leaders 
or  forces  in  this  country — I  do  not  care  in  what  department — are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  men  who  some  time  in  their  life,  probably  before 
they  went  to  college,  knew  how  to  work,  and  were  trained  to  work. 
I  am  solicitous  for  one,  as  I  suppose  you  are,  that  our  Industrial  Uni- 
versities shall  send  out  characteristic  men  without  titles  or  degrees,  but 
with  education,  to  take  their  place  in  the  ranks.     I  have  an  idea  what 
I  want  them  to  be — not  mere  fluent  talkers  ;  I  would  like  to  have 
them  speak  respectably  if  they  have  anything  to  say,  and   know 
enough  to  keep  still   when  they  have  not — not  merely  men  who  can 
chatter  about  science,  but,  with  intelligent  and  practical  minds,  can  do 
whatever  they  are  required  to  do,  wherever  it  is — intelligent,  able, 
working  men,  who  do  not  feel  above  labor,  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  life^  and  one  of  the  necessary  results.    A  great  many  of 
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the  BtudentB  do  not  work,  but  there  is  no  man  among  them  ihst  don 
not  honor  work,  and  no  one  hesitates  to  put  on  his  old  clothes  lod 
march  out  with  his  spade  or  hoe  and  work.  They  knowall  of  ashooor 
labor  as  the  means  by  which  the  vast  millions  of  the  ikmily  of  mm 
mnst  be  sustained  with  daily  bread. 

I  think  I  have  touched  all  the  points  called  out  by  the  epeecliofiBT 
friend,  with  this  exception  :  there  has  been  the  most  enthusiasm  intbe 
Institution  in  the  studies,  of  any  school  lever  knew, and  there hir? 
been  the  fewest  laggards,  and  the  least  disposition  to  shirk  work  Tli^ 
said  to  me :  "  If  you  make  the  studies  all  free,  you  will  have  tbetxm 
come  in  and  take  the  things  that  are  easy,  and  leave  the  tiuDgs 
are  hard."  They  take  the  things  that  their  good  common  sense 
them  are  the  things  that  will  be  the  best  for  their  future  power  in  4e 
world.  They  will  take  that  thing  which  tends  moat  directly  to  tie 
end,  if  they  have  to  stand  on  their  heads  to  study.  There  is  no  das^ 
in  throwing  up  the  whole*  field  of  labor,  and  saying  to  young  men: 
"Take  what  you  want,  what  you  have  time  for,  what  you  need."  Tbe 
result  has  been  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  institution.  I  ongbttoej 
perhaps,  here,  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  compelled  to  follow  Nef 
England,  much  as  we  honor  her,  but  we  have  felt  ourselves  at  eotiie 
liberty  to  build  up  an  institution  for  Illinois.  We  have  not  asked  oar 
selves  the  question,  what  they  require  for  admission,  but  what  tk 
young  men  are  prepared  to  do,  and  what  they  will  do,  and  what« 
can  do  for  them.  They  may  not  travel  over  a  four  years'  course,  ac 
they  may  not  begin  as  I  did,  or  end  as  I  did,  but  the  education  willffi* 
be  determined  by  the  point  they  stop  at,  but  the  distance  they  ca 
climb  afterwards.  If  you  will  give  us  time,  I  think  we  will  sucoesrfiilj 
compete  in  the  ultimate  standing  our  young  men  will  take— at  leisi,  i 
have  no  fear  of  them,  and  am  ready  to  take  the  young  men  as  tk 
schools  of  the  State  will  furnish  them  to  us. 

In  regard  to  the  military  education,  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  ib* 
tention  of  the  law  makers.  We  are  taught  not  to  go  behind  the 
statutes  but  take  them  as  they  are.  The  law  says,  we  mnst  not  «m; 
military  tactics.  We  organized,  and  were  fortunate  in  having  for  otr 
teacher,  Professor  Snyder,  who  was  here  to-day,  but  has  now  gon^- 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  Polish  army,  and  afterwards  in  the  Ab»- 
trian  army,  at  the  great  battle  of  Solferino,  and  afterwards  in  the  ser 
vice  of  this  government.  He  organized  a  university  battalion  anc 
four  companies,  and  successfully  drilled  them.  We  took  thisgrona- 
and  I  am  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to  say  we  have  held  on  patien-J' 
hoping  for  something.     I  know  that  the  military  drill,  after  the  nore> 
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has  worn  off,  becomes  a  little  tiresome,  and  it  requires  effort,  enthusi- 
asm and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  to  keep  it  up,  but  it  can 
be  kept  up.    All  our  students  drill.    These  companies  are  under  the 
immediate  command  of  tbe  students  who  take  military  tactics  as  a 
study.    We  shall  open  on  the  13th  of  September  a  drill  hall,  60  feet 
by  120,  with  a  large  platform,  giving  space  for  300  spectators,  and  also 
a  lower  story  devoted  to  large  machine  shops.     I  am  delighted  with 
the  success  we  have  met  with  in  the  teaching  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, in  a  practical  way.     I  inquired  of  the  schools  I  saw  abroad, 
as  to  that  point,  and  found  they  had  tried  shops,  and  in  most  cases 
abandoned  them,  but  the  difficulty  they  had  was  this :  their  students 
never  expect  to  be  laborers  like  ours ;  they  simply  expect  to  be  me- 
chanical engineers,  and  have  charge,  in  the  way  of  superintendence, 
of  large  manufacturing  interests,  maybe.    But  this  matter  of  labor  is 
of  great  consequence.     I  said  to  our  Professor,  "We  have  $2,000  to 
buy  books  and  apparatus  to  illustrate  mechanics.''    He  said  to  me : 
"Let  me  make  the  apparatus  we  want."    I  said,  "Yery  well,  if  you 
think  you  can  make  it  as  quick  as  you  can  buy  it,  do  so."    There  were 
several  applicants  for  the  course  of  mechanical  engineering.    He  went 
into  a  vacant  shop  that  he  got,  bought  some  tools,  and  made  patterns 
of  a  steam  engine.    He  wanted  one  of  peculiar  construction  for  illus- 
tration.   When  he  got  it  at  work,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Corliss,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  well  known  Corliss  engine,  for  the  privilege  of  making  the 
valve  gear,  of  the  Corliss  pattern.    Permission  was  given,  and  he  sat 
down  to  make  his  drawings  of  the  valve  gear  adapted  in  size  to  his 
own  engine.    He  invented  a  better  one,  and  obtained  a  patent  on  it — 
better  than  the  Corliss  invention,  because  it  does  better  work  and  is 
cheaper ;  the  whole  engine  can  be  made  as  cheap  as  the  Corliss  cut  off. 
They  made  our  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  put  steam  heating  into  the 
building,  and  various  other  things.    They  are  making  castings  for  a  20 
horse-power  engine  that  they  say  shall  run  so  smooth  that  standing 
with  your  back  to  it,  you  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  running  or  not. 
The  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  has  inspired  such  intense  zeal,  that  every  old 
book  of  mechanics  in  the  library  has  been  rumaged,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  send  abroad  for  books.    They  have  taken  out  patents,  and 
one  of  the  students  has  rented  a  shop,  and  is  making  a  patent  windmilL 
I  am  delighted  with  the  result  of  this  shop  practice. 

LABOR  FOB   STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Roberts — Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  quite  interested  in  your 
description  of  the  working  of  your  Institution,  and  I  wish  to  say  that 
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we  have  succeeded  in  nearly  the  same  way.  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  only  about  a  year,  but  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  students  on  the  farm,  running  a  large  farm  almost  exclnsivelj by 
their  aid.  Last  year  we  tile-drained  considerable,  and  much  of  tk 
has  been  done  by  the  fathers  of  these  students  when  they  hare  re- 
turned home  and  explained  its  benefits.  The  result  abroad^  also,  la 
been  similar  with  regard  to  deep  plowing.  And  I  claim  that  th^ are 
the  inflnences,  to  a  very  great  extent,  that  are  to  go  out  from  these  col- 
leges. We  are  not  only  to  continue  to  send  them  out,  but  they  are  to 
be  teachers,  and  they  are  doing  it,  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  received 
quite  a  number  of  Applications  from  the  boys,  for  some  of  the  wheat 
which  they  helped  to  raise.  In  these,  and  many  other  ways,  they  wHl 
scatter  the  information  they  have  received  at  our  colleges,  and  in  thai 
way  help  to  inspire  a  proper  appreciation  of  our  efforts. 

Pres.  Folwell — We  find  diflSculty  in  furnishing  wort.  I  should  lile 
to  know  what  kind  of  trade  or  manufacturing  business  I  could  start  to 
employ  the  young  men.  If  I  had  an  employment  for  100  younprnen, 
at  which  they  could  earn  their  living,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to 
those  whose  means  are  limited.  The  practical  question  is,  what  we 
shall  do. 

Mr.  Roberts — In  my  experience  during  the  last  year,  our  boysJii^e 
constructed  fence.  I  let  it  to  them  by  the  job.  We  make  silm 
fences  in  that  way.  Our  students  milk  forty  odd  cows,  and  they  tab 
care  of  the  cows ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  take  care  of  quite  a  nnmher 
of  head  of  blooded  stock,  in  connection  with  their  lectures  on  stock- 
breeding.  You  can  tell  the  students  the  difierence  between  thehari 
and  soft  feeling  of  an  animal,  but  he  cannot  understand  it  without  the 
examples  before  him.  We  plant  all  our  corn  by  the  help  of  stnden^s. 
I  can  get  more  work  out  of  a  squad  of  forty  students,  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  than  from  hired  men.  In  some  kinds  of  work  there  is » 
profit ;  others  result  in  loss.  Certain  kinds  of  work  can  be  done- 
cuttinfiT  corn,  for  instance.  We  cut  corn  two  cents  a  shock  cheaperthm 
we  could  by  outside  help.  We  shall  have  this  year  some  5,Wor 
6,000  bushels  of  corn,  in  all  probability.  Our  churning  is  done  by  the 
students ;  in  fact,  we  use  them  in  almost  every  place.  As  I  came 
away,  almost  the  last  things  was  to  give  some  direction  abont  hanliBf 
wood  for  the  bakery,  and  the  students  cut  the  wood  at  so  mnch  acwi 
Sometimes  the  students  want  to  work  half  a  day.  They  come  in  th* 
morning,  and  are  ready  to  start  at  seven  o'clock ;  instead  of  hanng » 
dread  of  work,  they  are  anxious  to  do  extra  jobs.  Most  of  them  are 
limited  somewhat  in  their  means,  and  when  at  the  first  rf  the  mc^ 
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they  are  able  to  reduce  their  expenses  for  the  past  month,  by  six,  or 
eight  or  ten  dollars  earned,  it  aids  them  very  much. 

Dr.  Miles — I  think  that  in  the  practical  departments,  labor  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Students  who  are  at  work  on  the  farm  take 
a  greater  interest  in  the  study  of  agriculture.  There  are  many  topics 
which  are  difficult  to  teach  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  actual 
illustration  before  you.  Take,  for  instance,  some  processes  in  the 
laying  of  tile  drains,  putting  it  down  in  quicksand,  etc.  You  may 
lecture  by  the  hour,  and  still  the  student  does  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  directions  given.  Put  him  in  the  ditch  and  he  sees  at 
once  how  it  is,  and  he  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the  lectures.  So,  in 
regard  to  stock.  We  look  upon  our  farm  stock  as  the  means  of  illus- 
tration, as  much  as  anything  in  the  apparatus.  Lectures  on  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  stock  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  they  have  the  animals 
before  them.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  yon  cannot  well  describe, 
but  you  can  point  them  out.  Our  students  do  not  object  to  any  kind 
of  labor.  "We  do  not  set  the  students  at  work  that  they  understand, 
but  at  work  that  they  do  not  understand.  We  do  not  in  this  labor 
have  reference  to  the  gaining  of  manual  dexterity  merely,  but  we  want 
the  student  to  continue  at  the  particular  kind  of  work  untU  he  under- 
stands the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done.  This  season  we  have 
put  up  a  large  building ;  the  students  laid  the  foundation,  cut  the  tim- 
ber, took  it  to  the  saw-mill,  and  put  it  up,  and  they  feel  proud  of  it. 
Although  we  may  never  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  yet  when  we 
have  buildings  to  put  up,  we  shall  know  whether  they  are  properly 
constructed. 

The  Chairman — The  question  that  Free.  Folwell  suggests,  is  a  prac- 
tical one — what  to  provide.  I  can  see  the  time  will  come  when  aU  the 
fences  will  be  put  up  that  we  want — all  the  buildings  required  will  be 
finished,  and  when,  for  instance,  all  our  underdraining,  which  we  have 
used  largely,  will  be  done — when  there  will  be  no  work  of  that  kind. 
The  question,  I  think,  ultimately,  will  come  down  to  this.  We  will  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  work  whatever  we  have  on  the  grounds  available 
for  the  students  in  that  apartment.  That  is,  the  agricultural  students 
will  have  whatever  work  we  have  on  the  farm,  the  horticultural  stu- 
dents work  in  the  garden,  and  the  mechanical  students,  the  work  of 
the  shops.  I  think  all  of  us  will  be  obliged  to  relinquish  the  labor 
system,  except  the  ordinary  wort  In  Kentucky  they  have  a  large 
wagon  manufactory  connected  with  their  Institution.  The  trouble  is, 
the  mechanics  of  the  State  will  find  just  the  same  fanlt  with  your 
attempting  manufacturing,  that  they  do  now  with  reference  to  its  being 
Vol.  Ill— 99 
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done  at  the  Penitentiarj.  It  is  going  to  be  very  difficult,  nltunalelj, 
to  manage  the  work. 

Dr.  Miles — Before  adjourning,  the  Committee  on  Frognime 
would  make  their/ report  for  the  order  of  the  day  (to-morrow),  m  fel- 
lows: At  9,  A.  M.,  '^Experiments  on  the  Pennsylvania  ExperimoAil 
Farm."  Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Professor  Hamilton,  of  tk 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College.  At  2  P.  M.,  a  paper  by  C.  f . 
Murtfeldt,  on  the  "Agricultural  Colleges  of  Europe  and  the  Umtei 
States." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Murtfeldt,  the  reading  of  his  pap^  fv 
changed  to  9  A.  M.,  instead  of  2  P.  M. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  August  25th,  1871,  fi 
9  o'clock  A.  M. 


FRroAY,  AUGUST  25,  1871. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  9  o'dock  A.lt, 
President  Gregory  in  the  chair. 

The  President  read  the  following  communication  from  M.  C.  Rf- 
nald,  acting  President  of  the  Maine  State  College : 

Gentuevsv  :  I  regret  very  much  that  our  college  cannot  be  represented  in  the  Coewfi* 

to  be  held  at  Chicago,  oommeneingthe  24th  inst.     Iti  object  I  recognise  as  of  •igittla?'^ 

tanoe.     I  had  hoped  to  be  present,  but  find  I  shall  not  be  able.     ShaU  learn  of  its  pnot^ 

ings  with  interest.        Most  trulj  yours,  M.  G.  FERXALD^ 

AcHng  PreaidaU  Mahu  Sik  O&fL 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  first  thing  in  order,  according  to  da 
order  of  business,  would  be  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  MurtfcJu 
on  the  "Relationship  between  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Europe 
and  those  of  America." 

The  President — While  we  are  waiting  for  the  gentlemen  to  im^ 
I  would  say  to  the  Convention  that  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  isn- 
tation  to  visit  Riverside — which  I  laid  before  the  Convention  yesterday 
afternoon — an  invitation  which  has  been  brought  in  this  morning  bj 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Department  of  the  Dlinoii  Centra 
Railroad,  for  the  members  of  the  Convention,  or  as  many  as  majfi* 
it  convenient,  to  take  a  trip  along  their  road.  They  oflFer  to  put  at  tk 
service  of  the  Convention  one  or  more  sleeping  cars,  or  a  special  trss. 
if  it  is  necessary,  to  take  us  down  any  distance,  and  on  any  ps^^ 
their  road,  stopping  where  we  please,  and  connecting  with  suA  t»3* 
as  we  may  please. 
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We  all  know  that  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Oompany,  in  addi* 
tion  to  being  a  railroad  incorporation,  has  had  a  very  large  share  in 
the  work  of  increasing  the  agricnltnral  population  of  the  State.  They 
hold  a  large  amount  of  the  farming  lands  of  the  State.  They  have, 
through  their  labors,  succeeded  in  settling  a  large  portion  of  the  State, 
and  they  have  still  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best 
land  in  the  State  in  their  care,  and  are  interested  very  greatly  in  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  State.  There  are  a  great  many  points 
of  interest  along  the  road.  The  State  Fair  at  Du  Quoin  and  at  Cham- 
paign could  be  taken  in  on  the  route.  We  who  are  from  that  place, 
would  be  very  glad,  indeed,  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  would 
accept  this  invitation  and  stop  over  and  see  us. 

The  consideration  of  the  invitation  was  postponed,  to  permit  Mr. 
Murtfeldt  to  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt  then  read  his  paper,  as  follows : 

AGBIOULTTTRAX   OOLLEaSS  IN  BUBOPB   AND  THB   UNTrSD   8TATBS. 

The  precise  time  when  agricultural  schools  were  first  introduced  in 
Europe  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  with  the  primary  object  of 
their  establishment  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  to  venture  an  assertion. 
It  seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood,  however,  by  those,  who  in- 
augurated trainiog  schools  for  farmers,  that  the  educated  agriculturist 
has  in  every  respect  the  advautage  over  the  man  who  has  no  clearly 
defined  purpose  in  his  labors,  who  does  not  believe  in  rotation  of  crops, 
who  has  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  and  capacity  of  the 
soil  he  cultivates,  or  of  any  of  the  known  laws  of  the  climate  in  which 
he  lives — ^in  brief^  whose  whole  business  Is  carried  on  hap-hazard.  If 
these  facts  are  admitted  in  America  I  answer,  possibly  in  theory 
but  not  in  fact,  without  stopping  here  to  argue  the  point  Now  as  to 
the  assertion.  • 

In  Europe,  Kings,  Princes  and  Barons  hold  many  landed  estates. 
Some  petty  Princes,  the  whole  of  whose  territory  is  not  as  large  as 
that  of  a  single  county  in  Illinois,  own  a  hundred  estates,  varying  in 
extent  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  each.  Now,  to  have 
these  domains  as  productive  and  to  make  them  yield  as  large  a  revenue 
as  possible,  these  Princes  needed  stewards,  or  as  the  Germans  say 
^^  VertDaltera,^^  which  term  implies,  not  only  a  skillful  agriculturist,  but 
also  a  man  of  considerable  executive  and  administrative  ability.  These 
Princes  being  able  to  control  the  schools,  they  wisely  concluded 
to  educate  a  class  of  men  whom  they  could  appoint  over  their  estates. 
Such  positions,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
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appointee,  remnnerative  withal,  and  not  very  wearisome  to  the  fleih, 
are  much  songht  aft^,  and  are  of  themselves  stimulants  to  the  incam- 
bent  to  make  as  good  an  exhibit  and  as  large  retmns  as  possible. 
That  the  best  of  these  schools,  or  perhaps  all  of  them,  are  now  estib- 
lished  upon  a  broader  and  more  cosmopolitan  basis,  may  be  taken  ib 
an  index  of  general  national  progress. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  donating  pablk 
lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  which  would  provide  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  approvwi 
July  2d,  1862,  has  called  into  existence  quite  a  number  of  institutioni^ 
most  frequently  termed  Industrial  Universities,  some  of  which  are  rep- 
resented here  to-day.  Prior  to  that  day  there  were  in  the  United 
States  no  institutions  of  this  character,  of  any  note.  With  the  creaticHi 
of  schools  of  agriculture  came  the  demand  for  Presidents  or  B^ts 
of  these  Universities,  and  also  for  Professors  of  Agriculture.  That 
being  no  normal  university  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  whert 
men  could  be  trained  for  the  teaching  of  this  science  and  art,  me 
who  were  favorably  known  as  Presidents  of  colleges,  oredncaton, 
were  pressed  into  service,  or  where  the  industrial  schools  were  mutei 
with  colleges  already  in  existence,  the  Presidents  of  these  becaie 
ip90  facto  Presidents  of  the  industrial  universities.  Doubtless  efCfy 
one  of  these  gentlemen  have  all  the  executive  ability  and  literary  attw- 
ment  desirable  in  a  college  President,  and  yet  we  look  for  somediiBi 
more  in  this  connection,  something  more  in  sympathy  with  Ae  api- 
culturist  and  the  mechanic,  or  in  fact  with  all  the  laboring  classes.  8c 
with  the  Professors  of  agriculture ;  there  are  yet  but  few,  even  of  these, 
who  studied  agriculture  with  a  view  to  be  able  practically  to  teach  tfe 
science  and  art.  There  are  perhaps  plenty  of  men  well  qualified t^ 
teach  agricultural  chemistry,  or  botany,  or  horticulture  as  a  branch  £« 
agriculture,  and  many  of  these  have  already  been  incorporated  into  the 
Faculty  of  industrial  universities.  Thus  a  corps  of  Professors  hi« 
been  created  out  of  material  not  originally  designed  for  such  a  poipose 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  present  paper  to  question  the  ability  *i^' 
any  one  of  these  gentlemen.  All  that  is  desired  is  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Faculties  of  <^ 
industrial  universities,  had  no  intention  to  labor  in  this  particnlir  firi'^ 
ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  Furthermore,  to  show  in  tfie  seqnd  thx 
men  especially  trained  for  other  pursuits  frequently  adopt  that  of  ^ 
culture  or  horticulture  from  an  innate  love  of  the  calling,  and  tfa^' 
such,  because  of  their  scientific  training  and  powers  of  obserrsi^ 
stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  agricultural  profession,  need  I  refe  =* 
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the  doctors  of  medicine,  law  or  theology,  (some  of  whom  are  here  to- 
day), who  have  abandoned  their  first  love  to  follow  CJw^t ,  Pomona  and 
Flora  through  the  more  enchanting  fields  and  gardens  where  they 
reign  ? 

The  government  military  school  at  West  Point  and  the  naval  school 
at  Annapolis,  demand  of  each  and  all  the  cadets  and  scholars  con- 
formity to  aU  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  institutions  respectively. 
At  West  Point  studies  adapted  to  the  various  branches  of  the  service 
are  taught,  whether  of  infantry,  cavalry  or  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
the  graduates  of  West  Point  are  not  all  found  in  the  service  ;  some 
are  civil  engineers,  others  presidents  or  land  agents  of  railroad  compa- 
nies, and  some,  even,  are  plain  farmers.  In  any  emergency,  however, 
each  and  all  of  these  graduates  of  military  schools  can  readily  go  back 
to  the  calling  for  which  they  received  a  special  training — can  even 
lead  armies  and  become  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  referred  to  this  matter  here  to  answer  an  objection  not  unfre- 
quently  made  to  our  industrial  universities,  namely :  there  are  but  few 
students  in  these  institutions  who  intend  to  follow  agriculture  as  a  life 
business,  and  that  therefore  they  need  not  be  taught  to  labor  while  at 
college.  I  maintain  the  opposite.  They,  like  the  cadets  in  our  military 
academies,  ought  to  be  made  to  conform  to  all  the  rules ;  they  ought 
not  only  to  study  the  theory  of  agriculture  but  the  art  also,  and  that 
praotically.  After  that,  let  them  choose  any  other  field  or  profession 
if  they  desire.  The  advantage  and  influence  of  their  practical  training 
will  prove  no  loss,  either  to  themselves  or  the  community  at  large. 

The  labor  question,  therefore,  should  be  answered  affirmatively. 
Most  men  labor  for  money ;  they  strive  to  attain  wealth  (even  more 
than  a  competency)  because  with  money  as  a  means,  men  can  accom- 
plish much;  if  this  be  trite  it  is  also  true.  But  a  man  may  possess  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Califomias,  and  not  be  able  to  tunnel  the  Chicago 
river  or  bridge  the  Mississippi ;  it  takes  knowledge  to  do  this.  "  A 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,"  whether  he  attempts  to  bridge 
the  Mississippi  or  carry  on  a  farm.  In  the  West  we  have  thousands  of 
illustrations,  where  sagacious,  skillful  farmers  have  made  fortunes  in 
the  same  special  pursuit  where  others,  without  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  skill,  have  utterly  failed.  Few  men  succeed  in  any  calling  which 
they  do  not  like.  There  may  be  some  young  men  in  these  industrial 
universities,  who  enter  there  at  the  wish  of  their  parents,  without  any 
desire  to  become  farmers ;  but  most  men  at  the  age  at  which  they  enter 
a  university  should  and  do  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  they  intend  to 
follow  as  a  life  pursuit,  and  therefore  it  is  presumable  that  those  who 
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take  the  agricoltiural  conrse  do  so  eon  amarey  and  intend  to  beoone 
farmers.  Bnt  there  are  some  men  who  are  easily  infinenoed  by  oihm, 
especially  by  men  whom  they  esteem  or  to  whom  they  look  np,  lad 
therefore  the  Presidents  or  Begents  of  agricaltmtd  colleges,  and  all& 
Professors,  shoidd  be  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  indnstrial  dum, 
especially  the  students,  so  that  these  may  have  set  before  them  the 
proper  motives,  which  shall  establish  in  them  the  firm  conviction  thit 
they  can  succeed  in  life  as  agriculturists  better  (or  at  least  Ml  as  wdl) 
as  in  the  so-called  professions,  which  are  already  overcrowded,  tad 
which  men,  whose  special  training  has  fitted  them  for  these  profesBioni, 
are  charged  to  especially  favor.  We  daim  then  the  indnstrial  univeni- 
ties  primarily  for  the  industrial  classes,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
other  colleges  and  universities  where  men  can  be  trained  for  the  pio- 
fession ;  and  entertain  the  hope,  that  all  who  are  called  to  preside  onr 
or  teach  in  them,  will  use  all  their  power  and  influence  to  hold  die 
trust  committed  to  them  saosbd  to  this  purpose. 

PBACnOB   AKD  80IEKCE. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — I  will  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  points  that  I  hire 
endeavored  to  bring  out,  have  already  been  traversed  in  the  dieev- 
sions  of  this  Convention;  the  Labor  question,  and  several  othen.  I 
did  not  know  exactly  what  form  this  Convention  was  to  take.  I  knev 
that  part  of  the  object  of  the  Convention  was  to  concert  action  with 
regard  to  experiments  to  be  tried.  I  had  hoped  that  I  should  be 
seconded — if  we  are  going  to  allow  any  division  between  the  sdentifie 
and  the  practical  men  in  this  connection.  I  had  hoped  that  I  shoald 
be  seconded  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Flagg,  and  others.  Mr.  Flagg,  I  b^ 
lieve,  is  a  college  graduate.  I  want  to  impress  upon  this  Oonventioo 
this  idea  in  regard  to  these  industrial  classes,  and  the  money  giren  to 
them  by  the  United  States,  and  which  is  held  in  trust  for  them.  And 
that  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  especially.  It  is  the  money  tint 
is  given  by  Uncle  8am  to  industrial  classes,  and  the  attempt  to  dirert 
this  money  in  &vor  of  the  so^alled  ^^classical"  institutions,  solelj  to 
bring  them  up  to  that  standard — ^if  it  is  up — which  I  do  not  entcAj 
agree  to — to  bring  them  up  to  that  standard  that  they  will  watch  701 
very  jealously ;  and  when  attacked  that  way  will  call  pretty  londlj, 
from  the  press  first,  and  then  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  that  has  been  exMb- 
ited  by  the  gentlemen  here,  and  if  I  could  have  intruded  myself  up« 
the  Convention  after  the  very  pleasant,  agreeable  and  sensible  talk  tkii 
we  had  last  night,  I  should  have  called  attention  to  this  &et  diOL 
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In  the  New  England  States,  according  to  Frof.  Gilman,  the  most  of 
the  benefits  and  emolnments  received  from  the  land  grant  are  already 
diverted.  He  says  we  draw  npon  the  farmers  for  our  students,  but  we 
do  not  return  many  to  them.  "We  have  few  agricultural  professors  in 
our  institations,  and  half  as  many  students. 

I  simply  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Oonvention  to  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  are  jealously  watching  these  grants,  every  single  one  of 
them. 

And  perhaps  there  has  never  been,  in  one  sense,  a  more  important. 
Convention  called  in  the  United  States,  than  this  very  one.    A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  experiments  that  are  being  tried  at  the  experi- 
mental stations — for  in  the  end  our  Agricultural  Colleges  will  amount 
to  nothing  but  that  they  will  be  experimental  stations. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  wish  simply  to  refer  to  the  gentleman's  allusion  to  me. 
I  beard  my  name  mentioned,  but  I  did  not  hear  what  was  said.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  he  misrepresented  me.  I  am  v^ry  anxious  to  have 
my  record  clear. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — ^I  will  inform  the  gentleman  that  I  want  him  to  take 
the  stand  at  the  unscientific  side  of  this  Convention,  or  I  will  find  my- 
self alone.  He  being  a  graduate,  went  over  to  the  college  side  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  want  to  be,  and  I  think  I  am  a  more  practical  man 
than  Mr.  Murtfeldt.  I  think  I  always  have  been.  While  he  has  been 
theorizing  here  with  regard  to  the  encroachments  of  the  classical,  or 
college-bred  men,  if  you  please,  upon  the  domain  of  practical  life,  as 
they  claim,  I,  who  am  but  a  representative  of  a  great  many  other  men 
who  hSLve  the  same  opportunities,  have  been  working  I  think  perhaps 
fully  as  much  as  he  has,  and  I  believe  a  little  more,  to  the  practical 
ends  of  agricultural  education. 

Now  the  statement  that  was  made  here  last  night,  I  believe,  by 
EVof.  GUman,  (if  he  did  not  make  it  here  he  made  it  elsewhere,)  in  re- 
gard to  the  small  number  of  agricultural  students  who  are  graduating 
from  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  is  in  itself  no  proof  of  failure.  I  think 
Mr.  Murtfeldt  himself  will  admit — ^if  he  will  not,  certainly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  men  in  this  room  will — that  Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  "How 
Drops  Grow,"  and  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  is  doing  more  to  advance  agri- 
i^ultural  interests  than  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  my  solemn  belief,  and  I  don't  care  in  what  way  this  work  is 
ione;  whether  it  is  done  by  taking  students  into  the  school  and  send- 
ing them  out  as  graduates,  or  whether  it  is  done  in  the  way  in  which 
Ptof.  Johnson  has  done  it;  so  the  work  is  accomplished,  I  think  we 
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ought  to  be  folly  satisfied.  I  think  there  has  been  nothing  more  prac- 
tical or  more  valuable  for  getting  our  general  agricultural  practice  upon 
a  scientific  basis,  than  those  works  by  Prof.  Johnson.  I  think  t^ 
country  owes  a  great  debt  to  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Murtfeldt  himself  will  take  that  view  of  it.  But  I  don't  think  it 
is  right  to  attack  Yale  College  or  any  other  institution  that  is  doing  le 
much  in  a  diflFerent  way  towards  agricultural  science,  with  the  jiei 
that  it  is  unpractical. 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — ^I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  understood,  sir.  I  omplj 
quoted  Prof.  Gilman. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  am  a  Tale  man,  and  I  sympathize  with  young  Tile, 
too.  I  believe  that  Yale  is  all  right,  and  so  is  Harvard.  I  belie?e, 
although  those  are  classical  schools,  so-called,  that  they  are  doing  tkeir 
work,  and  doing  it  well  for  the  practical  men  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Denison — The  law  of  Congress  places  the  matter  in  this  fonn. 
These  Institutions  are  endowed  to  teach  (not  excluding  other  8cienti& 
and  other  classical  learning),  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to  die 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts,  in  order  to  promote  a  liberal,  pne- 
tical  education  in  the  industry  of  life.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Hoitfeld: 
will  not  exclude  the  classics? 

Mr.  Murtfeldt — Certainly  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch — I  am  a  little  befogged  in  regard  to  the  exact  distinction 
drawn  between  the  scientific  and  the  practical.  I  think  I  have  nerer 
been  able  to  see  it.  I  think  that  the  usual  distinction  (which  I  do  not 
believe  is  well  founded),  is  about  thus :  There  are  a  class  of  men  wk* 
have  no  knowledge  of  abstract  science,  who  have  become,  by  long  ex- 
perience, skillful  in  the  manipulations  of  the  £arm,  and  they  call  these 
practical,  and  they  have  knowledge,  no  doubt,  of  an  exceedinglj  im- 
portant part  of  farming.  Then  there  are  men,  on  the  other  handjvk 
work  in  the  laboratory,  who  are  skillful  botanists,  and  who  have  icce- 
mulated,  by  life-long  industry,  great  knowledge  in  theee  departmeflts. 
Now,  I  hold  that  those  men  that  determine  the  principles  that  can  be 
applied  on  the  farm,  and  that  indeed  form  the  basis  of  all  genuine  pro- 
gress on  the  farm,  are  just  as  practical  as  the  other  class.  [Applaaee.; 
So  I  have  long  doubted  the  wisdom  of  giving  to  one  class,  viz;  the 
workers — I  mean  the  muscular  workers — all  the  credit  of  having  tlie 
only  practical  men,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  doubted  the  juA^ 
of  giving  the  intensely  earnest  workers  in  the  laboratory  and  in  8c* 
ence,  the  credit  or  discredit  of  being  the  only  theoretical  men.  Of 
course,  the  so-called  practical  men — the  muscular  workers — cannot  i' 
without  the  scientific  workers,  because  there  would  not  be  anygretfff 
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genuine  progress  without  the  application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the 
work  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  or  in  the  work-shop.  Indeed,  there 
could  not  be  any  real  progress  without  these  scientific,  practical  men. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientific,  practical  men  never  could  re- 
duce their  experiments,  their  discoveries,  to  practice  on  the  farm  with- 
out the  muscular  workers.  So  1  believe  that  all  these  men  are  practi- 
cal men,  all  of  them. 

I  heard  yesterday  a  sentiment  that  I  (and  I  speak  with  all  deference 
to  the  speaker)  did  not  like.  I  have  forgotten  who  the  speaker  was, 
but  the  sentiment  was  in  derogation  or  deprecation  of  the  idea  that  a 
school  should  have  a  sprinkling  of  agriculture. 

If  I  may  not  be  too  egotistical  in  reference  to  onr  own  laboratory,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  there  a  two  and  a-half  years'  course  in  analyti- 
cal chemistry — in  experimental  chemistry,  at  any  rate.  Well,  I  might 
call  that  a  "sprinkling  of  agriculture,"  and  a  pretty  large  sprinkling, 
too.  It  is  true  that  the  analyses  do  not  always  point  right  to  the  farm, 
but  they  always  have  a  bearing  upon  it,  and  the  truths  of  science  are 
intimately  connected  together.  Tou  cannot  teach  a  boy  one  experi- 
ment in  the  laboratory,  or  any  manipulation  of  the  laboratory  that  is 
not  related,  more  or  less,  indirectly  to  the  work  on  the  farm. 

Now,  if  I  should  stand  at  the  head  of  an  institution  of  learning 
wherein  the  whole  scope  of  the  work  was  simply  out-door  experiments, 
or  wherein  art  was  taught  simply,  the  manipulations  of  the  farm  and 
the  nicer  processes  of  the  garden,  with  science  left  out  and  the  labora- 
tory left  out,  I  should  resign  in  utter  disgust.  I  could  not  run  such  an 
institution.  Kor  do  I  believe  that  those  institutions  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessful, or  that  they  can  ever  be  practical  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  unless  they  are  founded  upon  genuine  attainments  in  science. 
And  then  the  practice,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  art,  which  is  better,  comes 
in,  and  no  man  can  be  a  genuine  artiste  in  agriculture,  or  in  the  gar- 
den, or  in  pomology,  or  in  anything  else,  unless  his  labors  are  founded 
upon  large  attainments  in  science. 

Mr.  Hilgard — There  is  onepointmade  by  Mr.  Murtfeldt  which  I  desire 
to  notice,  and  it  is  this :  He  says  that  after  all,  the  main  object,  or  what 
is  meant,  is  experiments  and  experiment  stations.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  we  really  have  made  no  genuine  progress  in  agriculture,  or 
rather  that  we  have  nothing  to  teach  that  would  benefit  the  farmer.  I 
do  not  think  that  Agricultural  science  deserves  that  imputation ;  nor 
do  I  think  that  experiments  are  at  present  our  primary  object.  It  is 
the  popular  prejudice  that  they  are  to  be  so.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  encourage  this  popular  prejudice.  I  think  that  while  experiments 
Vol.  Ill— 100 
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properly  carried  out,  are  of  great  importance,  yet  at  the  same  time  le 
must  teach  the  principles,  and,  with  the  principles,  sufficient  pracli»- 
that  is,  sufficient  practical  instruction  to  teach  the  application  of  tfiose 
principles.  How  the  work  ought  to  be  done  is  the  main  object  of  theee 
colleges.  After  all,  our  experiments  can  only  lead  to  general  mol^ 
and  only  by  experiments  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  andbji 
large  number  of  colleges,  can  be  secured  the  recognition  of  pwi 
laws.  Now,  if  we  announce  that  it  is  by  this  slow  process  alone  tltf 
we  can  benefit  the  agricultural  community,  I  think  we  lay  atrapftc 
ourselves.  I  think  we  should  stand  just  on  the  ground  th&t  we  hn 
a  great  many  things  in  practical  agriculture,  to  teach  which  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable — that  it  is  more  practice,  more  handicraft  that  we  wii 
to  teach,  and  that  we  have  very  valuable  principles  which  we  wislt^ 
inculcate,  and  that  without  experiments  our  colleges  are  not  worth aoj 
thing*  We  are  to  place  ourselves  then  on  that  ground  and  let  experi- 
ments be  considered  as  a  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Folwell — The  main  point  is  that  this  benefaction  of  the  genen 
government  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  classes.  Ko  matw 
about  whether  our  institutions  are  scientific.  The  main  point  is  tLs 
benefit  of  the  industrial  classes — for  the  liberal  and  practical  eduatic: 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  what  the  wants  of  the  indostriil 
classes  are,  for  I  belong  to  that  class.  I  labored  on  a  farm  for  tbefnt 
twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  I  think  I  know  just  exactly  what  ik 
wants  of  that  class  are.  We  farmers  would  not  be  content  witi  is 
education  inferior  to  that  of  other  men.  That  led  me  to  say  here  lis 
night  that  the  farmer  wants  an  education  to  make  a  man  of  him^nu 
merely  to  make  a  working  man  of  him.  It  is  therefore  that  I  m&i^ 
the  remark  that  Mr.  "Welch  has  so  kindly  alluded  to,  (for  it  was  I  wt) 
made  the  remark.)  The  gentleman  misunderstood  me.  I  had  not  tie 
idea  to  which  he  refers,  in  my  mind  at  the  time.  I  ought  to  have  siii 
then  that  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  our  plan  is  to  make  ourip 
cultural  college,  a  college  or  university  which  shall  be  a  tedmict 
school  of  agriculture.  We  don't  intend  to  build  large  houses  in  whii 
we  shall  teach  academic  branches,  because  we  are  already  teachiiu 
them  in  our  institutions  there.  We  organized  as  a  unirersity  loc? 
before  we  got  our  agricultural  college.  We  got  our  academic  wort 
organized,  and  we  did  not  need  to  take  up  time  in  the  agricnltir^ 
school  to  teach  the  boys  algebra,  geometry,  or  even  the  elements  fi 
chemistry,  and  so  on.  That  is  a  point  in  which  we  make  a  »rj^' 
We  intend  to  bring  this  system  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sopho©- 
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year,  and  not  to  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year,  as  the  news- 
papers have  me  down  as  saying  yesterday. 

Mr.  Miles — I  do  not  wish  to  travel  over  the  ground  I  went  over  yes- 
terday, but  I  cannot  pass  this  subject  without  saying  a  word  or  two  in 
regard  to  the  differences  between  science  and  art.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  soon  as  we  confound  these  two  terms,  we  throw  aside  all  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement.  The  great  drawback  in  agriculture  has  been, 
that  we  have  been  claiming  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  it  is 
practically  based  upon  science.  Now,  if  any  gentleman  will  point  out 
to  me  a  single  move  or  principle  in  agriculture  that  is  founded  on  .or 
is  derived  from  scientific  experience,  I  will  own  that  I  am  mistaken. 
'I  do  not  know  of  one.  Agriculture  is  an  art.  It  is  had  with  practice. 
fNow  the  rules  governing  that  practice  are  derived  from  experience. 
rWhat  scientific  men  have  attempted  to  do,  is  to  explain  why  these 
rules  were  successful.  Attempts  have  been  made  heretofore  to  explain 
these  rules.  Scientific  men  have  said  the  explanation  is  so  and  so,  and 
hence  they  infer  that  we  should  modify  our  practice  so  and  so.  The 
practical  men  who  are  thus  sneered  at,  found  that  this  was  not  true. 
;The  scientific  men  have  re-examined  the  case  and  found  out  that  they 
were  mistaken. 

r  Now,  I  claim,  that  if  we  place  science  first,  and  practice  afterwards, 
we  cannot  make  progress.  The  art  must  idways  precede  the  science. 
;You  cannot  build  up  your  science  until  the  art  has  made  certain 
progress. 

Why  is  it  that  the  sister  industrial  arts  are  making  progress  then  ! 
,  Simply  because  in  the  investigation  of  them  the  various  experiments 
could  be  tried.  A  calico  printer  wants  to  know  how  he  can  fix  a  cer- 
tain color  in  the  cloth.  He  goes  to  the  chemist  with  a  certain  question ; 
the  chemist  answers  that  question,  and  thus  he  has  been  directly  bene- 
rfited  by  the  investigations  of  the  chemist.  But  when  the  farmer  comes 
to  the  chemist  to  ask  a  question,  it  is  a  vague,  indefinite,  uncertain 
question  that  he  asks,  and  the  scientific  man  cannot  answer. 

Now  these  two  leading  objects,  or  these  two  lines  of  inquiry,  are  of 
equal  importance.  I  do  not  underrate  or  undervalue  the  importance 
of  scientific  instruction.  There  is  no  man  who  gives  it  a  higher  place 
than  myself  ^ 

And  I  claim  further,  that  an  experimenter,  in  the  practical  depart- 
ment, cannot  succeed  unless  he  has  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge  as 
a  basis  of  his  action. 

In  this  matter  of  experiments  we  have  been  groping  in  the  dark  to  a 
great  extent    I  apprehend  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  experiments 
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that  have  been  inangnrated,  have  been  attempted  under  mistaken  na- 
tions— the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  known  about  farming  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past  has  been  of  no 
use  to  the  practical  men  of  to  day. 

Now  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  principles  of  the  practice  of  the  art 
of  agriculture  are  well  settled,  and  they  have  been  settled  entirely  from 
observation  and  experience.  Look  at  the  history  of  agriculture  in  col- 
leges. You  find  that  two  hundred  years  ago  certain  rulea  of  practice 
were  arrived  at  by  trial  and  observation  ;  they  were  reached  maUria, 
These  were  printed,  but  they  were  not  widely  disseminated.  Very 
few  saw  them.  You  come  down  a  little  later  and  you  find  men  who 
had  never  seen  the  writing  of  their  predecessors,  who  have  by  the  ssmB 
process'arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  find  them  today  arriving 
at  the  same  conclusion.  We  have  presented  at  the  present  time  as 
original  (as  they  no  doubt  are  with  the  persons  who  present  them,)  dii- 
coveries  that  they  have  originated  of  great  practical  importance,  whidi 
have  been  discovered  before  repeatedly,  time  and  again. 

What  is  the  object  of  experiments,  then,  if  these  principles  of  agii- 
cnlture  are  well  understood  i  It  is  simply  to  give  us  a  little  more  prac- 
tical knowledge.  The  farmer  knows  very  well,  and  you  cannot  im- 
press it  any  more  strongly  upon  him  by  any  scientific  exposition  of 
the  matter,  that  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  his  com  is  to  feed  it  npcm 
the  farm,  and  return  the  manure  upon  the  farm ;  that  it  is  tor  bis  inter- 
est to  feed  his  corn  to  his  stock  and  get  the  return  in  money. 

Now  the  question  would  come  up  in  regard  to  the  exact  amount  of 
money  that  he  would  make  for  a  certain  amount  of  com.  These  ex- 
periments that  we  arei  inaugurating  here,  that  we  are  attempting  to 
carry  on,  are,  or  should  be,  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  him  a 
little  more  exact  knowledge  in  the  art.  If  these  experiments  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  going  to  revolutionize  the 
art,  they  are  carried  on  upon  a  strong  basis.  You  cannot  revolutionize 
his  principles,  for  they  are  well  fixed. 

Now,  these  rules  of  practice  have  something  to  do  with  the  art  erf" 
agriculture,  and  a  man  can  learn  those  principles — those  principles  can 
be  taught.  The  making  of  these  rules  should  be  a  question  of  wars 
and  means.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  man  of  science  should 
interrogate  nature,  and  ascertain  the  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  economy  of  nature. 

We  would  like  to  have  him  explain  these  processes — these  rules  of 
art.  We  know  that  the  one  man  cannot  accomplish  very  much  in  both 
directions.    It  is  only  by  this  division  of  labor  that  the  whole  work  caa 
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be  accomplished.  The  scientific  man,  in  explaining  the  rules  of  prac- 
tice, snggestB  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  and  then  we  have  to  go  to  experi- 
menting to  modify  our  rules  of  practice. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  confusion  of  terms— using  the  term 
science  to  mean  practice,  and  practice  to  mean  science — mixing  them 
all  up — only  retards  our  progress.  Let  the  farmer  perfect,  by  means  of 
experiments,  the  rules  of  his  art,  so  that  he  has  some  good  data^  and 
then  be  can  put  a  more  pertinent  question  to  the  scientific  men  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  explanation  of  the  why  and  wherefore  he  pro- 
ceeds. It  seems  that  this  distinction  is  a  broad  one;  it  is  a  distinction 
that  we  must  make,  if  we  would  have  progress  in  the  art  we  are  seek- 
ing to  cultivate. 

Mr.  Welch — I  appreciate  the  truth  of  those  remarks  in  general,  sir ; 
but  agriculture  is  a  very  complex  term.  It  covers  a  large  period  of 
operations;  and  while  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  true  in  some  of  their 
branches,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  truth  may  be  questioned  as  to 
others. 

For  instance,  as  in  stock-breeding.  Now,  all  knowledge  of  stock- 
breeding,  as  studfed  by  the  student,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  founded  upon 
progress  in  physiology  and  anatomy ;  and  a  knowledge  of  zoology  is 
very  important  as  a  foundation  for  progress  in  stock-breeding.  It  is 
true,  the  art  was  in  advance  of  science,  and  that  the  science  has  been 
established  by  the  constant  observation  of  different  experimenters  in 
stock-breeding ;  but  when  a  fact  is  fairly  set  down  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  various  experimenters,  it  becomes  a  fact  in  science. 

There  is  now,  therefore,  a  science  which  has  to  be  studied  carefully 
by  those  who  intend,  or  want,  to  be  scholars  in  stock-breeding.  Ante- 
cedent is  necessary  to  practice  in  stock-breeding;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  progress  in  the  subject  has  been  largely  due  to  the  gentleman's 
well  known  progress  in  the  science  of  zoology. 

Now,  there  is  another  branch  in  farming.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
farmer  has  now  many  enemies  to  encounter.  One  of  tliese  is  the  in- 
numerable hosts  of  destructive  insects  that  help  themselves  to  his  pro- 
ducts ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  intelligibly  engage 
in  the  extermination  of  these  enemies,  unless  he  knows  their  habits ; 
and  the  only  way  under  Heaven  by  which  he  can  know  their  habits, 
is  by  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  science  that  gives  those 
habits.  And  the  gentleman  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  that 
science  for  a  great  many  years.  But  I  verily  believe,  after  having  in- 
quired particularly  into  his  whole  practice,  that  he  has  given  exceed- 
ingly valuable  instruction  before  he  gave  any  sort  of  practice  in  it.    I 
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venture  that  he  will  recommend  to  all  of  U8  tp  give  inBtanction  to  our 
students  in  the  principles  of  zoology,  and  in  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology even,  before  we  proceed  to  instructing  them  in  the  science,  or  the 
art  of  stock-breeding,  and  stock-managing,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

No  doubt  agriculture  is  an  art  that  is  largely  based  upon  experiment, 
and  that  a  progress  in  the  sciences  upon  which  it  is  based,  actually  has 
been  made  subsequent  to  a  large  progress  in  the  art,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  won't  assert  that  every  operation  on  the  farm  is  actually 
based  upon  the  principles,  whether  known  or  not,  which,  if  understood 
fairly,  would  belong  to  science.  And  I  am  sure  he  will  say  also  thti 
any  scientific  knowledge  of  these  principles,  whether  we  have  that  noir 
or  not,  would  be  vastly  important  to  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Miles — I  will  go  as  far  as  any  gentleman  in  my  adnciiration  of 
science,  and  its  uses.  A  man  is  a  better  observer  who  is  a  thorough 
scientific  man.  But  the  idea  that  I  am  proceeding  against  is  this:  thai 
our  art  is  based  upon  science — that  the  rules  of  our  art  are  based  upon 
science ;  and  that  we  call  the  art  the  science  of  agriculture.  Now 
take  the  illustration  of  stock-breeding ;  it  is  a  very  good  one.  If  I 
were  going  to  teach  a  class  stock-breeding,  I  would  like  to  have  them 
understand  physiology  and  zoology,  and  all  of  those  other  natural 
sciences,  because  I  could  bring  illustrations  to  fix  the  principles  that  I 
inculcated ;  and  they  would  be  illustrations  that  they  would  appreciate. 
That  is  all  true.    A  knowledge  of  science  in  the  student  is  desirable. 

But  the  question  arises  :  Have  we  made  any  progress  in  stock-breed- 
ing through  scientific  investigation?  I  say  no;  not  one  step.  Go 
back  to  two  or  three  hundred  years  and  take  those  old  writers,  and 
you  will  find  just  as  pertinent  rules  laid  down  for  the  breeding  of  stock 
as  you  will  find  in  any  modern  writer.  What  the  scientific  man  has 
done,  or  is  attempting  to  do,  is  to  explain  these  rules  of  breeding. 
Take  the  first  work  on  Agriculture  published  in  Germany,  and  you 
will  find  the  rules  for  breeding,  for  the  selection  of  the  male,  for  the 
selection  of  the  female,  and  the  relations  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
so  on.  Come  down  to  later  times,  and  take  the  writings  of  John  Mill, 
and. the  writings  of  some  of  the  old  English  farmers,  and  they  get  at 
this  matter  of  experiment,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that  certain 

'  forms  and  colors  were  adapted  to  coupling  with  certain  other  forms  or 
colors. 

The  scientific  man  has  settled  very  many  things ;  there  are  many 

points  in  which  he  has  succeeded.     It  is  true  that  in  zoology  imdin 

physiology  we  have  a  great  many  illustrations  which  we  cannot  expect 

to  understand  when  teaching  the  principles  of  stock-breeding. 
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Mr.  Detmers — Since  when  has  breeding  made  progress  ?  Not  be- 
fore anatomy,  physiology,  and  those  sciences  were  cultivated  as  sciences. 
It  is  but  a  few  hundred  years — and  I  say  very  much  when  I  say  t  wo 
hundred  years — that  which  we  may  call  breeding,  has  really  made  pro- 
gress ;  that  better  breeds  have  been  developed,  I  will  not  claim  that 
those  celebrated  breeders  in  England,  for  instance,  have  been  grad- 
uates of  colleges.  No,  they  have  not ;  but  they  have  been  true  ob- 
servers of  nature ;  they  have  listened  to  the  workings  of  nature,  and 
found  out  the  rule  by  which  nature  governs,  and  they  have  applied 
those  rules ;  they  studied  physiology  from  nature.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  in  the  end,  whether  we  study  directly  from  nature,  by  our 
own  observation,  or  whether  it  is  taught  us  in  colleges  or  schools.  We 
have  breeders  in  our  own  land — breeders  who  excel — who  are  not  grad- 
uates of  colleges,  but  are  true  observers  of  nature ;  others  who  have 
money  enough,  and  who  commence  stock-breeding  and  think  all  that 
is  necessary  is  experimenting ;  and  as  experimenters  only  will  they 
succeed ;  but  those  men  who  follow  certain  rules — rules  which  have 
been  gathered  from  observation  of  nature — are  the  only  ones  that  can, 
and  that  will  succeed. 

Professor  Daniels — A  science  is  only  classified  knowledge;   and 
when  we  speak  of  science,  or  speak  of  applying  these  rules  of  science, 
we  are  simply  applying  those  rules  by  which  a  certain  kind  of  know- 
ledge— by  which  accumulated  knowledge,  or  that  kind  of  knowledge 
by  which  we  accumulate  enough,  or  a  suflScient  number  of  facts  to 
state  that  a  certain  theory  is  true — and  we  call  that  a  law — that  is,  scien- 
tific law.    Now  it  is  immaterial  whether  science  comes  first,  or  prac- 
tice comes  first.    That  is  true,  and  I  know  it  is  true  of  Dr.  Mijes.    He 
does  not  teach  his  zoology,  he  does  not  teach  his  stock-breeding,  un- 
til he  teaches  physiology ;  when  he  teaches  stock-breeding,  and  applies 
the  laws  of  physiology  to  it.    I  know  that  he   does   not  teach  prac- 
tical agriculture — that  is  the  higher  and  better  course — until  the  stu- 
dent has  had  botany  and  chemistry,  and  he  applies  those  principles 
right  along — he  claims  that  they  are  practical  agriculture,  as  he  teaches 
them ;   but  he  applies  those  principles  right  along  that  the  student 
lias  been  learning  for  two  years  before.    It  is  practical  agriculture 
Tfv-hen  he  teaches  it ;  that  is  when  he  shows  them  how  those  peculiar 
laws  they  have  learned  apply.     If  the  students  know  it,  it  is  science ; 
and  he  nor  any  other  man,  who  has  had  any  experience  in  this  matter, 
would  attempt  to  teach  agriculture  arbitrarily ;  but  he  would  teach 
those  facts  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  and  show  how  far  science  explains 
them,  and  that  is  science,  just  so  far  it  goes.    Everything  cannot  be 
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explained  by  those  laws,  and  just  so  as  we  can  explain  tliem  it  ii 
science.  But  I  know  that  whatever  Dr.  Miles  sajs,  he  teaches  thoK 
facts  as  scientific  facts. 

Mr.  Flagg— I  don't  know  as  it  is  worth  while  to  differ  much  on  this 
matter ;  it  is  merely  to  look  at  different  sides  of  the  same  shield.  Bet 
practically,  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  Dr.  Mile 
said.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  farming  based  upon  experiments, 
which  is  good  farming  so  far  as  our  practical  life  goes  ;  and  yet,  wha 
you  come  to  explain  these  processes,  and  give  a  theory  for  them, 
you  will  find  the  men  will  differ  immensely  in  their  theori^  and  per- 
haps none  of  those  theories  will  be  right.  For  instance,  in  the  Ktde 
matter  we  were  talking  about  this  morning :  that  is  in  regard  to  oar 
wheat  soils.  Our  experience  in  Southern  Illinois  and  that  of  Dr.  Milei 
in  Michigan,  and  I  presume  it  is  getting  to  be  very  nearly  the  geoerai 
rule,  is  that  it  is  highly  important  to  compact  soils  after  plowing  for 
wheat ;  and  yet  when  you  come  to  explain  why  that  is  to  be  done— 
what  the  advantage  is  that  makes  the  wheat  come  better,  and  grow 
better,  and  remain  through  the  winter  better — you  will  find  there  b 
an  immense  difference  of  opinion.  And  that  is  only  an  illastratioD  of 
a  very  large  class  of  facts  of  husbandry  that  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plained or  settled  on  any  scientific  principles,  so  that  there  is  any  g€»- 
eral  agreement  upon  them ;  and  so  long  as  that  class  of  facts  exist  1 
suppose  we  must  draw  a  kind  of  line  between  practical  agriculture  and 
scientific  agriculture.  I  do  not  think  that  it  necessitates  any  quarrel 
at  all ;  it  is  simply  because  we  know  the  facts,  and  cannot  expbin 
them. 

INV1TATI0X8. 

The  President — I  will  interrupt  for  a  moment  to  say  that  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  what  was  sent  me  yest»- 
day,  but  unfortunately  I  mislaid  it.-  I  interrupt  the  discussion  a  mo- 
ment to  communicate  the  letter,  as  it  will  need  perhaps  an  earlier 
answer  than  it  would  receive  if  1  did  not  read  it  now.  It  is  a  commn- 
nication  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Riverside  Improvement  Com- 
pany, addressed  to  George  S.  Bowen,  and  is  as  follows: 

**  Win  jou  please  extend  to  the  gentlemen  now  visiting  at  Chicago,  representiog  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  several  States,  an  invitation  to  visit  Riverside  at  anj  t  me  thej  maj 
elect  Inclosed  please  find  the  time  table  of  the  Riverside  trains.  Bjr  leaving  at  three  o'clock 
it  will  afford  them  sufficient  time  to  take  an  extended  drive  around  our  improvianenta  and  k- 
turn  on  the  5:50  train.  I  will  perfect  arrangements  there  for  their  convenience  if  jmx  viC 
give  me  a  short  notice  of  their  acceptance." 
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I  will  repeat  also^  in  connection  with  this,  an  invitation  that  was 
brought  in  personally  by  one  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bail* 
road  Company,  and  this  morning  tendered  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  move  that  we  suspend  the  discussion,  in  order  to  take 
up  these  invitations.  I  suppose  the  question  ought  to  be  settled  this 
forenoon. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Oilman — I  move  that  the  Convention  accept  the  in^^taiion  to 
visit  Riverside. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  invitation  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  was 
taken  up. 

Mr.  "Welch — I  move  that  it  be  declined,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Con* 
vention,  and  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the 
company  in  extending  it 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

PBBMAKENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Hilgard  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Permanent 
Organization. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

Your  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization,  after  a  consideration  of  the  general  f abject 
committed  to  them,  respectfully  submit  that  in  their  opinion  such  an  organization  would  at 
the  present  time  be  premature. 

(  L.)  They  therefore  recommend  that  this  meeting  adjourn,  subject  to  the  call  of  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  be  composed  of  the  officers. 

(2.)  That  the  same  committee  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  drafting  each  article  of 
association,  as  may  in  their  judgment  seem  best  adapted  to  secure  the  objects  in  view. 

(3.)  That,  in  order  that  said  Committee  may  the  better  appreciate  the  demands  of  the  case, 
a  time  be  given  at  this  meeting  for  a  general  discussion  upon  the  character  of  the  Association 
to  be  formed — ^its  constitution,  its  memberships,  its  objects,  etc.  n 

Mr.  Flagg— I  should  like  the  report  be  amended  so  as  to  read  that 
the  Committee  recommend  that  when  we  adjourn,  we  adjourn  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  officers ;  otherwise  the  adoption  of  the  report 
might  be  construed  to  adjourn  the  meeting. 

The  amendment  was  made  by  the  Secretary,  there  being  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Flagg— I  would  state  that  the  important  matter  in  this  report 
ifl  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of  organization  which  ought  to  be 
effected ;  and  I  should  hope  that  the  hour  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  will  be  taken  now  while  we  have  the  report  before  us. 

The  President — The  report  is  before  us,  and  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion.    The  discussion,  however,  should  properly  come 
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upon  a  motion  to  adopt  or  to  amend^  or  to  do  fiometliiiig  with  tiheie- 
port. 

The  report  was  made  the  special  order  for  eleven  o'clo<^ 

The  President — The  hoar  has  come  for  the  consideration  of  thespedil 
order,  which  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Feimanent  Organiii- 
tion. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Folwell — I  move  that  the  discossion  contemplated  bj  the  repon 
take  place  now. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Folwell— I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  I  had  any  spedil 
proposition  to  bring  forward  here.  I  wonld  remark,  if  yon  please,  fir, 
that  coming  here  quite  unexpectedly,  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  to 
find  here  or  whom  I  was  to  meet  here  exactly.  And  when  it  was  pro- 
posed here,  to  form  a  permanent  organization,  the  question  immediatelj 
aro^e  in  my  mind,  of  whom  shall  this  Association  be  composed,  what 
shall  be  its  constitution,  and  what  shall  its  object  be?  And  as  a  mem- 
ber of  thb  committee  to  which  that  matter  was  referred,  I  did  not  i«ei 
willing  to  begin  to  draw  the  articles  of  onr  association  nntO  I  shottki 
know  something  about  it  from  a  discussion  of  a  kind  that  may  w^ 
take  place — what  has  taken  place  and  what  is  wanted.  I  will  say  Terr 
briefly,  that  for  my  own  part,  if  there  shall  be  a  permanent  orgasin- 
tion,  I  would  wish  that  it  would  be  a  practical  one,  and  a  broad  ose: 
that  it  should  exclude  nobody  ;  that  it  should  not  be  confined  to  a^* 
cultural  nor  mechanical  matters  exclusively,  but  to  embrace  all  sab- 
jects  which  may  properly  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  insdtutioBS 
as  founded  by  the  land  grant  of  Congress.  I  suppose  we  can  do  bi* 
business  in  the  matter  now.  As  we  do  not  come  here  as  ddegatc^ 
from  our  various  institutions,  we  cannot  do  ^anything  which  will  com- 
mit them, 

Mr.  Flagg — I  suppose,  in  holding  this  meeting,  we  are  exeresaB^ 
that  inalienable  right  of  American  citizens  of  forming  an  organintk^i: 
for  any  purpose  we  choose.  Of  course  we  cannot  commit  anybody  bo: 
ourselves.  We  are  simply  here  as  individuals.  While  what  we  waj 
do  here  will  not  bind  anybody,  it  still  may  have  very  oonsidtfabk 
affect  at  home.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  bind  anybody  except  so  U: 
as  we  are  concerned  as  individuals. 

In  regard  to  the  calling  of  this  meeting,  with  which  I  had  8om< 
to  do,  I  can  only  state  my  own  views  and  leave  others  to  do  the 
This  organization  arose  primarily  from  a  consultation  that  Dr.  Mike 
and  myself  were  having  at  Lansing  in  reference  to  agricoltoral  eipeo- 
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mentation.    It  is  very  clear  to  any  one  who  hae  considered  the  P'^bject 
at  all  that  very  great  advantages  could  be  derived  by  co-operation  in 
experimentation — a  subject  which  both  of  us  had  a  good  deal  at  heart. 
Having  gone  that  far,  the  further  consideration  arose  that  this  experi- 
mentation is  to  be  done  largely  by  the  agricultural  colleges,  probably, 
and  involve  the  agricultural  colleges  generally,  and  they  again  would 
involve  pretty  much  all,  or  a  large  share  of  those  institutions,  founded 
on  the  national  grant  for  the  advancement  of  agricultural  and  me- 
chanical arts,  and  they  would  include  again  a  very  large  portion,  per- 
haps nearly  all  of  the  institutions  that  are  seeking  the  new  education 
— I  believe  that  is  the  term — so  that  there  is  quite  a  bond  of  unity  run- 
ning through  all  this,  which  would  make  it  desirable  in  many  respects 
not  only  to  have  those  who  are  engaged  in  agricultural  experimenta- 
tion in  the  various  agricultural  colleges  interested  in  this  matter,  but 
all  interested  in  the  institutions,  perhaps,  from  the  community  of  senti- 
ment and  community  of  interest  and  the  possibility  of  our  needing  a 
defense.    There  are  a  good  many  reasons  for  forming  a  permanent  or- 
ganization whidi  should  be  tolerably  broad  in  its  character.     Primarily, 
the  gentlemen  who  first  called  this  meeting  were  seeking  to  carry  out 
tlieee  agricultural  experiments  in  common  to  get  our  whole  country  at 
work,  if  possible,  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  scientific  basis  of  our 
agriculture.    That  in  itself  is  a  great  work  and  one  which  will  involve 
a  great  deal  of  time,  and  might,  perhaps,  fully  occupy  any  convention 
that  we  should  be  able  to  hold.    At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  has,  I  believe,  no  convention  whatever,  ever  been  held  of 
the  Presidents  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  of  those  who  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  their  management,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  new 
institutions,  striking  out  a  new  path,  in  which  co-operation,  mutual  ad- 
vice and  mutual  experience  will  be  eminently  beneficial,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  pretty  strong  reasons  for  making  this  organization 
very  general  and  broad  in  its  character. 

1  merely  throw  out  these  general  considerations  now,  Mr.  President, 
with  the  hope  that  those  who  have  considered  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural educators  will  speak  further  upon  it. 

34r.  Miles — It  seems  to  me  this  question  narrows  itself  down  to  the 
proposition  whether  it  is  desirable  to  continue  an  organization  here 
^wliich  has  been  called  for  an  especial  purpose.  The  persons  here  in 
tills  Convention  represent  to  a  large  extent  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  colleges  which  are  engaged  in  this  particular  work.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  their  being  called  here,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Flagg,  was  to 
g&t  them  to  CO  operate.    It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  a  right  to  or- 
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ganize  for  their  mutual  improvement  and  benefit  for  the  promotion  of 
the  object  they  have  in  view.  If  the  proposition  is  to  have  an  organi- 
zation uniting  or  bringing  together  the  industrial  institutions  that  have 
been  organized  under  the  Congressional  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  eom- 
parison  of  views  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  institationi 
shall  be  conducted — the  course  sought  to  be  pursued — then  this  Conven- 
tion should  have  a  very  different  object  The  faculty  of  the  collegeii 
and  the  persons  in  control  of  the  colleges  should  be  consulted  and 
allowed  to  send  delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  is  to  form  an  or- 
ganization upon  that  basis. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do  nothing  in  regard  to  organizing  a 
Convention  of  Agricultural  Colleges  any  farther  than  this:  thatwa 
might  express  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  leave  it  for  the 
faculties,  and  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  colleges,  for  the  purpode  of 
making  the  organization.  If  we  choose  to  organize  as  individuals  whe 
are  engaged  in  a  common  object,  we  can  go  right  along  and  make  a 
common  organization. 

The  President— A  year  ago  I  had  some  conference  with  President 
White,  of  Cornell  College,  with  reference  to  an  organization,  or  st 
least  to  be  called,  looking  to  an  organization  of  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  industrial  and  technological  schools — scientific  schools  of  the 
country.  And  some  discussion  was  held  also  in  our  own  State.  Ur, 
Flagg  and  myself  held  some  conversation  on  the  matter;  and  a  good 
deal  of  interest  was  felt  and  manifested  and  consulted  at  the  time. 
But  it  has  occurred  to  them  that  there  is  already  in  existence  a  Nadoaal 
Convention,  very  broad  in  its  character  and  aims,  looking  to  thedii- 
cussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  education  in  all  their  departmentt 
and  interests  whatever;  a  Convention  that  has  just  closed  itsaonoal 
session  at  St.  Louis,  and  which  is  willing  to  admit  as  many  additional 
sections,  I  suppose,  as  are  necessary  to  organize  under  it,  to  meet  tiie 
special  points  and  interests  of  any  class  of  educators.  That  ConTcn- 
tion,  very  many  of  the  men  connected  with  the  institutions  of  learning, 
will  want  to  attend,  as  several  gentlemen  present  have  come,  perhi^ 
to  this  Convention.  If  an  organization  is  made  of  the  industrial  infth 
tutions,  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  industrial  educa- 
tion, or  the  management  of  those  institutions,  I  do  not  know  wkj^ 
could  not  be  made  there,  and  save  us  the  trifling  expenses  and  the  tima 
involved  in  making  two  or  three  annual  trips;  and  thus  the  gentlemen 
who  hold  middle  ground  between  the  two  associations,  would  feel  tlrf 
they  would  leave  that  and  come  and  attend  this.  It  seems  to  metltf 
this  form  of  organization  is  needed  that  is  composed  of  all  the  men'i- 
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terested  in  agricnltural  education,  where  we  6an  discuss  when  we  meet, 
as  we  discuBs  here,  all  these  questions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
specific  object  for  which  this  Convention  is  called,  is  a  proper  object, 
and  a  suflScient  object  probably  for  an  organization  by  itself.  I  know 
that  the  experimental  stations  in  Kurope  have  an  annual  meeting  of 
all  the  experimenters  and  chemists — those  interested,  and  the  rest  of 
the  institution  is  not  represented,  nor  are  its  interests  represented. 
They  meet  in  the  annual  Convention  to  report  upon  their  experiments, 
and  to  discuss  conditions  of  experimentation,  and  to  arrange  for  experi- 
ments; and  they  meet  for  that  purpose  alone,  and  it  is  a  matter  which 
fully  occupies  their  time  and  attention.  The  difficulty  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  should  embrace  all  the  interests  that  are  represented  in  an 
industrial  institution,  would  be  this :  that  we  would  be  as  we  are  now — 
crowded  for  time.  Some  of  us  are  interested  in  all  the  questions  con- 
cerning these  institutions,  and  they  press  upon  us ;  they  are  practical 
questions — they  are  meeting  us  in  the  face  as  soon  as  we  get  at  home. 
We  have  got  to  battle  our  way  through  with  them  some  way  or  other, 
and  with  that  light  or  information,  and  with  that  comparison  of  views 
and  relation  of  experience ;  and  we  cannot  have  these  unless  sufficient 
time  could  be  given. 

N<'W,  it  remains  with  the  Convention,  it  seems  to  me,  to  determine 
"whether  the  organization  that  is  proposed  to  be  made,  should  be  an 
organization  like  that  of  the  European,  for  discussion  for  experiments, 
reporting  experiments,  and  arranging  experiments ;  or  whether  it  shall 
be  a  Convention  of  educators  in  these  schools  who  will  meet  to  discuss 
the  general  management  of  schools,  experiments  included.  I  think  it 
i^ill  strike  you  at  once  as  a  practical  difficulty  with  the  experiments 
themselves  constituting  so  leading  an  interest,  whether  that  object 
itself  would  not  call  us  together,  and  when  we  get  together  we  could 
xiot  discuss  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Flagg — I^wish  to  ask  for  information,  in  order  to  bring  out  an- 
other fact,  to  what  extent  our  educators  from  the  agricultural  colleges 
find  that  the  questions  they  desire  to  consider^/ are  considered  in  the 
27ational  Convention  of  Education. 

The  Chairman — My  impression  is,  that  they  have  but  little  place 
there;  that  the  discussions  do  not  come  upon  our  ground  except  inci- 
dentally ;  and  that  our  topics  at  present  have  no  very  warm  welcome 
in  that  Convention ;  and  that  there  is  a  radical  divergence  of  views 
between  us  and  the  leading  men  who  are  leading  this  National  Edu- 
cational Convention.  And  so  as  between  the  two,  not  feeling  able  to 
go  to  both|  I  came  to  this,  as  I  shall  probably  do  in  every  case. 
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Mr.  Welch — I  harmonize  with  the  views  ezpreesed  generally,  witk 
regard  to  the  object  that  ench  a  Conyention  as  this  conld  react  if  it 
should  become  permanent.  I  do  not  fall  into  the  idea  of  making  this 
Association  that  is  to  be,  a  branch  of  a  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tion. The  questions  that  we  want  to  discuss,  it  seems  to  me,  are  pe- 
culiar, and  arise  from  the  newness  of  the  enterprise.  These  immenadj 
important  subjects  that  are  discussed  by  the  conyention  of  teachers^ 
the  National  Conyention— haye  been  before  them  for  years  and  yean^ 
Most  of  us  haye  reached  our  conclusions  with  regard  to  tbem.  Bat 
with  these  new  institutions  we  are  facing  some  new  problems  that  are 
intensey  interesting,  and  that  are  portentious  in  their  importanea 
Hence  we  might  be  trammeled  by  any  connection  of  the  National 
Association.  At  any  rate,  our  attention  would  be  more  or  leas  dif- 
tracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  are  discussed  by  that  body. 

And  then  again,  it  might  not  be  conyenient  for  us  to  Boeet  at  tlie 
same  place  that  they  meet  And  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not  tiae 
for  attending  more  than  one  or  two  conyentions  in  a  year.  These  are 
reasons,  however,  which  may  not  appeal  to  most  of  yon. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  not  whether  languages  are  more  efficient  ia 
giving  general  mental  discipline  than  science ;  not  how  to  condoel 
primary  education,  or  to  get  at  the  exact  value  of  object  lessons,  or 
how  to  teach  geography ;  but  I  want  particularly  to  know  how  toman- 
age  in  the  solution  of  the  new  problems  that  we  have  to  face  the  mo- 
ment we  organize  an  industrial  institution,  as  to  the  admiseion  of  the 
sexes ;  as  to  the  labor  question  ;  as  to  the  exact  relation  to  the  sciaictt 
and  their  practice  in  the  field,  and  as  to  the  new  problems  that,  in  the 
organization  of  these  new  institutions,  come  before  us  in  regard  to  eo}* 
lege  government.  Such  things  I  come  to  get  light  on.  The  old  8ub» 
jects  that  have  been  discussed,  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  yea 
and  I  have  hammered  away  at  for  twenty-five  years,  I  have  laid 
aside. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  that  suggested  itself  tome  this  morne^ 
For  my  part,  I  am  sure  that  if  we,  who  are  present  here  firom  our  in- 
stitutions, give  our  assent  to  this  Convention,  it  will  be  heartilj  aeqvi- 
esced  in  by  those  we  left  at  home.  And  though  we  were  not  aeCaallj 
elected  as  delegates  to  this  Convention,  yet  we  are  considered  as  repit- 
senting  these  institutions,  and  institutions  will  be  bound  by  our  action  > 
and  I  am  confident  that  will  be  the  case  with  all  the  faculties  of  the 
new  industrial  colleges  that  are  not  present  in  the  Conventioo.  And 
I  believe,  sir,  that  this  meeting  can  reach,  or  leave  matters  in  such  a 
shape  that  we  shall  become  a  permanent  organization,  witb  defii^ 
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objects;  one  of  which  shall  be  experimentation;  and  another,  the 
course  of  stady  best  adapted  to  accomplish  our  purposes  in  the  new 
organization,  and  the  manual  labor,  etc.,  etc  I  donH  want  any  one 
question,  or  any  one  specific  individual  purpose,  however  important, 
to  absorb  the  energies  of  the  association ;  but  I  want  it  to  gather  within 
its  compass  all  the  important  topics  that  must  occupy  the  attention  of 
men  who  have  these  institutions  in  their  charge. 

Mr.  Denison — ^The  remarks  made  by  President  Welch,  in  reference 
to  representing  the  Institution  of  Iowa — the  fact  that  the  faculty  of 
that  Institution,  and  probably  that  that  Board  of  Begents,  will  approve 
what  is  here  done — ^will  also  apply  to  the  Institutions  that  we  represent 
The  Secretary  of  our  Board  is  present,  and  I  presume  that  any  deter- 
mination of  this  Assembly,  in  reference  to  any  permanent  organization, 
will  be  approved  by  them. 

I  wish,  however,  to  say  that  while  the  objects  which  we  aim  at  are 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  objects  at  which  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  aim,  it  is  true  that  we  hold  a  relation  to  that  Association. 
We  are  American  citizens.*  I  believe  that  it  is  true  that  an  officer  of 
the  government  to  which  we  stand  related,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
important  officers  in  that  Institution.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Eaton,  the  Oom- 
missioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  who,  by  direction  of  the 
government,  has  special  oversight  of  the  endowment  granted  to  us, 
and  of  what  we  are  doing  in  relation  to  that  endowment 

I  do  not  know  but  it  may  be  best  for  us  at  first  to  be  distinct  from 
them  until  we  require  an  organization  that  shall  be  an  individuality ; 
until  we  to  some  extent  initiate  a  progress  more  or  less  in  the  working 
out  of  the  special  problems,  committed  to  our  trust.  But  I  believe  the 
day  may  come,  and  perhaps  will,  when  this  organization  will  be  con- 
sidered a  section  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association ;  that  associa- 
tion allowing  us  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  expression  of  our  opinions, 
and  in  the  working  out  of  the  special  problems  committed  to  our  care. 

Mr,  Murtfeldt — ^The  call  issued  for  this  Convention  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  admit  a  person  of  my  standing,  to  this  Convention,  I  believe. 
I  hope  that  when  an  organization  of  this  kind  is  completed  that  the 
lines  will  be  very  clearly  defined.  Now  we  have  a  particular  Institu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Missouri  that  is  a  little  difierent  from  most  of  the 
States  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and  a  very  few  minutes  will  suffice 
to  explain  just  how  that  is.  Our  industrial  university,  or  the  TJniver^ 
eity  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  has  twenty-two  curators ;  and  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  is  composed  of  twelve  persons  that  are  self-per- 
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petuating  —  elected  by  the  presidents  of  the  agricnltural  scKseties 
thronghont  the  State.  The  Governor  and  the  State  Saperintendent  rf 
Public  Schools,  are  ex-ofBcio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrical- 
ture ;  and,  by  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  fixing  the  location  of  tke 
Industrial  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  there  are  seven  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  incorporated  in  the  State  Board  of  Ctiratois 
of  that  Institution.  You  will  therefore  see  that  these  curators  bsve,ia 
the  managing  of  the  Institution,  something  more  than  the  mere  care 
of  the  fund.  You  can  readily  see  the  intimate  connection  that  there 
is  between  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  such,  and  the  Bottrd  of 
Curators,  and  the  Institution  itself. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  think  that  the  call  was  broad  enongh  to  adnA 
me  to  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  at  this  time,  and  I  want  this  Conrentioii 
to  clearly  define  the  line  as  to  who  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  apon  tha 
floor,  and  who  shall  not.  If  you  say  that  no  one  but  the  professora  (ff 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  nniversities,  in  the  United 
States,  shall  be  entitled  to  seats,  all  right.  If  yon  are  going  to  mike 
it  broad  enough  to  admit  the  Presidents  or  the  Secretaries  of  theseren! 
Agricultural  Societies,  or  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  seats,  it  is 
all  right  also.     Only  do  this  for  me:  clearly  define  what  yon  want 

Mr.  Parker — I  think  the  questions  coming  before  the  Association  tint 
is  contemplated,  are  peculiar,  and  in  some  degree  differing  from  thost 
that  are  discussed  at  the  National  Association ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  very  essential  that  we  have  such  an  association. 

The  Eegents  of  the  Industrial  College,  (or  the  curators^  as  they  are 
called  in  Missouri)  in  Kansas,  meet  frequently,  and  have  long  anil 
patient  discussions,  sitting  some  times  all  night;  going  into  s^»ional 
half  past  six  in  the  evening,  and  not  adjourning  until  half-past  six  in 
the  morning.  You  can  judge,  by  that,  something  of  the  interest  thit 
is  taken.  The  questions  are  new,  and  ot  the  greatest  importaoce. 
just  how  to  launch  forth  these  new  institutions.  We  have  to  lay  the 
track  before  we  can  run  the  engine;  every  mile  of  the  track  must  be 
laid  first.  The  old  institutions — the  former  organizations  of  collies— 
know  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  what  they  are  aiming  at;  boi  ve 
have  to  combine  labor  in  the  new  sense  with  the  new  education,  lai 
the  form  of  education  is  to  be  determined. 

Kow,  as  a  Gegent,  as  one  feeling  this  responsibility  resting  upon  me. 
to  know  how  to  advance  our  own  institution,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
come  into  an  association  of  those  similarlv  situated,  and  who  have  h»c 
larger  experience,  and  who  can  give  information  upon  those  pokti 
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that  we  need  information  npon,  and  I  feel  as  though  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  in  years  to  come,  if  we  can  come  together  and  compare  onr 
work,  and  see  what  progress  we  have  made ;  and  so  go  on  together 
with  the  experience  of  each,  and  all  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  all,  so  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  from  a  larger  induction. 

Mr.  Folwell — I  sympathize  very  much  with  those  gentlemen  who 
favor  the  union  with  the  National  Educational  Convention  ;  as  I  favor 
it  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  myself,  I  shall  prob- 
ably attend  the  meetings  of  that  association,  and  should  ^nt,  also,  to 
come  here ;  and  would  not  like  to  take  my  choice.  There  is  some 
hostility  between  the  persons  who  compose  that  association,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  likely  to  meet  here ;  but  I  think  that  is  not  necessary 
any  more  than  there  is  a  necessary  hostility  between  the  scientific  and 
classical  system  which  we  have  discussed.  We  have  brought  the  mat- 
ter down  until  it  is  merely  a  question  of  methods  and  means.  We  are 
substantially  agreed ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  lose  in  uni- 
ting with  the  National  Educational  Convention,  or  that  we  should  find 
ourselves  out  of  place  there,  or  out  of  sympathy  with  the  men  we 
should  meet  there.  We  can  go  on  with  these  very  troublesome  qnes* 
tions,  and  I  cheerfully  agree  with  the  last  gentleman  that  they  are 
some  of  them  troublesome  questions.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  in  that 
convention  who  are  jealous  and  doubtful  of  this  new  experiment  that 
we  are  making.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these  matters  right  in  the 
presence  of  the  backers  of  the  old  education. 

I  would  add  one  further  word  about  the  organization  to  be  formed 
here.  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  so  careftiUy  read  the  call  as  I 
ought  to  have  done ;  otherwise  my  own  action  in  the  case,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  might  have  been  somewhat  different 

I  will  say,  also,  that  I  favor  a  broader  organization  ;  one  which  will 
include  experimentation  and  a  great  many  other  things ;  still,  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  not  throw  anything  in  the  way  of  gentlemen  who 
may  wish  to  form  an  organization  simply  for  that  one  purpose.  At 
the  same  time,  my  advice  to  them  and  to  all  would  be,  that  we  should 
make  the  organization  much  broader  than  that. 

The  President — I  suggested  joining  the  National  Association,  not 
because  1  felt  myself  attracted  that  way,  but  I  was  aware  that  several 
of  our  institutions  are  aflSliating  more  nearly  ^ith  institutions  repre- 
sented there  than  the  rest  of  us.  Some  of  us  are  seedlings,  and  some 
of  us  were  grafted  on  to  old  institutions.  The  Wisconsin  school  was 
grafted  on  to  the  university;  the  same  is  true  of  Minnesota,  and  perhaps 
in  one  or  two  other  States ;  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  is  inti- 
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mately  related  as  a  branch  of  Tale  Oolite,  and  the  new  sclooi  d 
Harvard  will  be  united  with  the  Harvard  College.  As  to  the  SdMNl 
of  Technology,  it  is  singularly  associated,  I  think.  I  don't  know  kow 
that  is ;  but  the  Scientific  School  there,  at  any  rate,  is  a  branch.  Aii 
I  suppose  that  I  threw  out  the  suggestion  simply  because  it  might  lid 
myself  and  the  other  officers  of  the  association  to  act  in  the  matter  o( 
permanent  organization,  to  have  the  point  drawn  out  in  discoflsioD.  It 
is  possible  it  might  be  well  for  the  Convention  to  go  on  a  miBSOQirt 
up  to  the  o^iN'ational  Association. 

Mr.  Folwell — There  seems  to  be  an  understiinding  that  therein 
concession  on  our  part,  that  we  have  interests  that  are  adverse  to  othe 
educators.     We  have  no  such  interests. 

The  President — I  do  not  understand  it  that  way,  nor  do  I  think  tk 
others  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  McAflEee — It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  great  call  for  in  w- 
ganization  in  the  direction  of  the  call  that  we  have  heard  retd  here, 
and  that  we  all  have  seen  before.  There  is  certainly  a  special  eallfor 
an  organization  in  the  direction  of  unity  of  experiment  among  the  ia- 
stitutions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  great  interests  involved  in  respect » 
the  institutions,  aside  from  that ;  but  here  is  the  special  mattw-the 
matter  of  experimentation.  We  are  seeking  for  knowledge  by  experi- 
ment; we  are  trying  to  make  agriculture,  which  is  accumulative  «• 
ence  now,  accumulation  of  distinct  facts.  To  organize  these  &eti 
which  we  can  do  faster  and  better  by  these  experiments,  itseemetost 
eminently  proper,  and  eminently  fit  that  we  should  organize  those  who 
are  connected  in  any  way,  remote  or  direct,  with  those  experimeati- 
organize  them  in  such  a  way  that  there  may  be  a  communitjoftle 
work.  I  think  it  is  possible;  and  I  think  we  can  come  together (S 
that  subject,  and  after  that  question  has  been  decided,  we  can  org«i« 
an  association  for  experiment  there.  Then,  if  it  should  become  necei- 
sary  to  go  further  and  organize  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  to  diiM 
questions  of  the  land  grant,  school  management,  etc.,  it  might  be  le: 
to  include  that  in  the  organization.  There  is  this  one  point  that  seeoi 
to  have  peculiar  force  and  a  peculiar  meaning  to  my  mind,  ptffap 
because  I  am  intimately  connected  with  experiments — that  there  Aoak 
be  an  organization  in  the  direction  of  a  community  of  experiment!. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  assent  very  heartily  to  the  remarks  of  the  gendeoc 
who  has  just  sat  down.  I  think  as  he  does,  that  while  the  jmmtfJ 
object  of  this  organization  should  be  the  accumulation  of  agricotori 
knowledge  particularly,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  feeling  of  us  whoiE« 
engaged  more  particularly  in  that  work,  and  that  we  vwy  eani^J 
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desire  to  have  the  cooperation  and  aid  and  snggestions  of  men  who 
are  generally  interested  workers,  as  the  Presidents  of  our  colleges, 
fonnded  on  th^  national  grant,  all  are. 

In  making  this  call,  and  sending  it  ont,  for  instance,  we  fonnd  a 
great  many  cases  of  this  kind  where  a  university — as  is  the  case  I 
believe  with  the  one  in  Minnesota — had  not  yet  been  suflSciently  de- 
veloped to  have  any  representative  of  the  peculiar  agricultural  interest 
in  it.  There  are  a  good  many  cases  of  that  kind.  Now,  where  no 
such  organization  exists  with  these  colleges,  we  still  want  their  co- 
operation and  aid  ;  and  if  we  can  furnish  them  any  advice  ourselves, 
and  give  them  any  suggestions  to  suit  their  peculiar  wants,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  we  should  do  so ;  and  if  they  can  give  us  any  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  their  experience,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  we 
should  have  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  practically  we  ought  to  make  an  organization 
which  should  be  broad  enough  to  interest  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
general  work.  I  think  the  Secretaries  of  our  State  Agricultural  So- 
cieties, for  instance,  are  men  that  we  particularly  wish  to  get  in.  They 
are  certainly  as  much  interested  as  any  one  here  can  be  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  agricultural  knowledge.  That  is  true  of  our  Presidents  of 
these  various  Institutions  founded  on  the  national  grant  It  is  true  of 
our  technological  Professors,  I  presume,  quite  generally  ;  and  I  should 
favor,  myself,  certainly,  a  tolerably  broad  organization  of  all  interested. 
There  are  not  so  many  of  them,  as  yet,  that  they  would  stand  in  one 
another's  way.  The  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
either  into  separate  sections  in  the  same  convention,  or  else  to  form  a 
separate  convention  of  experimenters.  That  time  has  certainly  not 
yet  arrived,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  up,  I  would  ask  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  object  of  the  organiiation  to  be  formed  bj  this  meeting  shall  be  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  interests  of  industrial  education,  bj  assembling  together  persons  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  mechanical  experiments  and  education,  and  with  a  ylew  of  disseminating 
industrial  knowledge. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  will  cover  the  views  of  others  at  this 
meeting  or  not 

Mr.  Miles — I  think,  myself,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  organi- 
zation of  the  officers  of  the  different  industrial  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  methods  of  instruction,  the  labor  question,  the  en- 
dowment question,  and  all  of  these  other  questions.  That  I  give  as 
my  own  opinion.  I  have  no  right  to  represent  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  on  that  subject,  but  I  come  here  as  a  private  individuali 
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and  do  not  know  what  the  wishes  of  the  college  wonldbeasrefrsTdi 
this  organization.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  woaU  co- 
operate with  the  other  institutions,  and  be  glad  to  in  this  general  or- 
ganization. 

I  would  be  very  glad,  however,  to  have  a  separate  organiiation  f ( 
the  purpose  of  promoting  experimentation,  for  this  reason:  tliiJ  i: 
seems  to  me  that  if  connected  with  any  other  interest,  the  time  rl 
be  so  occupied  by  delegates  at  the  convention,  that  we  cannot  get  Ks 
full  benefit  of  consultation  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  experimentatioL 

Now  this  matter  of  conducting  experiments  for  the  promotioB  c 
the  science  of  agriculture  is  valuable,  and  we  can  only  make  progrei 
in  it  by  discussion  of  the  subject  in  detail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  decide  upon  a  certain  number  of  expen 
ments  that  we  can  try  in  common;  then  we  can  comehereajearfrs 
now,  with  the  results  of  those  experiments,  to  compare  notes,  tti& 
deavor  by  discunsion  to  get  at  the  cause  of  those  results.  We  sbl 
then  be  much  better  fitted  for  the  trial  of  experiments  in  the  fiitnre. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  organization,  for  the  promotion  of  eipe.'v 
ments,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  the  art  and  science  of  if- 
culture,  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  other  organization,  wii 
is  quite  desirable — perhaps,  equally  desirable. 

Mr.  Parker — It  seems  to  me,  that  while  that  question  of  experioe- 
tation  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  furtl: 
Superintendents  of  the  farm  and  the  Professors  of  agricultuie  to  ffir 
and  compare  notes ;  it  is  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater  importaEft 
that  the  officers  of  the  colleges,  who  have  in  charge  this  genenl  > 
partment,  and  have  the  appointment  of  these  Professors  of  Agnci 
ture,  and  Farm  Superintendents,  and  who  need  to  know  if  the?  t:^ 
working  upon  the  right  plans — that  those  who  represent  the  pec-^: 
in  the  control  of  these  institutions  should  have  their  place  of  o^* 
zation  and  of  consultation,  because  they  need  to  have  a  genenl^' 
of  the  whole  subject.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  extrer? 
beneficial  if  they  could  all  come  together,  in  one  convention,  ^^^ 
they  could  compare  the  work  that  they  have  done.  I  feel  tisi  ^ 
need  just  such  an  organization. 

Professor  Detmers — I  think  it  is  highly  necessary  that  those «^*" 
considered  practical  men,  should  come  to  this  meeting  and  fia^ 
that  they  are,  afler  all,  to  some  extent,  scientific  men  themselvee:  ^ 
which  is  very  important,  particularly,  that  we  should  avail  oar«'' 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  meetings,  to  disseminate,:^' 
can,  among  as  large  an  audience  as  possible,  correct  views  as  W*.' 
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cultural  education.  In  the  management  of  our  colleges  we  have  to 
combat  a  prejudice ;  and  the  most  we  can  desire,  is  to  have  a  very 
large  audience  at  those  meetings.  We  want  not  only  States^  but  coun- 
ties, represented. 

Mr.  Miles — It  seems  to  me  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  discuss 
this  subject  of  experimentation,  unless  they  .are  actually  engaged  in  it ; 
they  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  arguments ;  they  do  not  understand 
them.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  limit  it  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  experimenting. 

Mr.  Denison — Would  not  the  objection  be  met  by  making  the  ex- 
perimenters a  section  I  They  can  be  sections  of  the  meeting,  and 
discuss  the  matter  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Mr.  Miles — There  is  the  diflSculty.  This  would  be  included  in  a 
larger  organization,  and  be  subject,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  that  wider 
organization.  The  difficulty  that  the  gentlemen  are  trying  to  obviate, 
can  be  got  over  with  in  this  way  :  Make  the  larger  organization  an  in- 
dependent one ;  and  then  arrange  to  have  the  meetings  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  I  think  the  work  of  the  Experimental  Convention 
could  be  carried  on  more  successfully  and  more  satisfactorily,  if  it  was 
placed  entirely  in  their  control. 

Mr.  Hamilton~I  do  not  know  whether  I  understand  th.e  intention 
of  Dr.  Miles  in  regard  to  this  matter ;  whether  he  includes  in  experi- 
menters, all  persons  who  are  interested  in  experiments,  directly  and 
indirectly ;  that  is,  the  Professors  of  Agriculture,  who  are  carrying  on 
these  experiments,  and  the  Presidents  of  colleges  who  control  them. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  that  if  the  Professors  of  Agricul- 
ture meet  together,  and  wish  to  do  any  effective  work,  in  which  they 
can  engage  their  own  colleges,  they  will  have  to  have  some  other  re- 
presentative from  the  colleges,  who  have  general  control  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  colleges.  They  will  have  to  be  in  every  convention  at 
which  these  experimenters  meet.  The  experimenters  are  not  acting 
independently  of  these  colleges ;  they  are  a  part  of  these  colleges — but 
a  department ;  and  the  funds  that  they  get  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  experiments,  and  all  the  assistance  they  receive,  they  receive  from 
these  colleges ;  and  the  Presidents  of  these  colleges  should  be  consulted 
in  regard  to  any  enterprise  which  they  enter  upon.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  convention  could  be  broad  enough,  at  least,  to  include,  the  Presi- 
dents of  our  colleges,  or  some  representative  from  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees— let  the  President  be  the  representative,  if  you  will ;  the  Secre- 
tary of  our  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  persons  who  are  interested  in  this  thing.     And  by  in- 
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terest,  I  mean  those  who  are  actual  experimenters— carrying  diem  oq 
with  a  view  to  develop  some  theory — and  who  are  willing  to coK^mte 
in  this  system  of  experiments  which  we  intend  to  carry  oat 

Professor  Hilgard — I  think  the  diflBculty  raised  by  Dr.  Miles,  is  to 
our  organization  becoming  too  nnmerous,  can  be  settled  nponapnsi- 
cal  basis.  The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdeoe^ 
— I  beg  pardon  for  referring  to  it— but  I  think  it  has  a  good  plinfa 
obviating  such  a  difficulty  ;  which  is  by  dividing  the  different  Bulgeca 
into  sections  and  sub-sections;  we  have  had  sub-sections  wheDereri: 
became  necessary.  Sections  A  and  B  are  generally  found  to  beqah 
sufficient,  however,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  I  am  sore  tk 
a  good  many  of  us  who  have  had  discussions  in  those  sections,  ii^ 
of  complaining  of  having  too  large  an  audience,  have  been  tronbkc 
with  the  opposite  difficulty,  that  is,  too  small  an  audience.  Tht^ 
tailing  of  experiments  is  a  matter  in  which  people  will  notbeTerj 
generally  interested.  The  result  of  the  experiments  is  what  the;  vai: 
and  not  the  details.  And  I  think  that  the  section  of  the  Associiiidc 
by  which  a  discussion  of  this  subject  is  particularly  committed,  woal: 
not  be  likely  to  be  burdened  with  too  large  an  audience. 

Mr.  Miles — It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  should  carry  out  the  aigge^ 
lion  that  has  been  offered  here  that  we  should  get  the  Presidents  la. 
officers  of  our  colleges  into  the  business,  that  they  would  be  glii'> 
throw  the  load  off  from  their  shoulders.  Now  if  it  is  supposed  tii 
these  officers  are  to  follow  each  squad  of  men  around  to  see  whattB«j 
are  doing,  and  where  they  go  to,  suppose  you  have  your  geolt^^ 
— are  they  to  go  around  and  tend  to  all  this  work,  for  the  purposed 
promoting  the  study  of  geology — for  mutual  improvement!  Hs^ 
you  call  in  the  Presidents  of  the  colleges,  to  stand  over  there  and  t» 
what  they  are  doing  all  the  while?  There  you  have  other  Profie*^ 
and  the  Engineer ;  are  they  too  to  join  in  this  work  for  the  purpose): 
•  mutual  improvement  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presidents  of  tieae 
colleges  and  these  other  officers  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  it 

If  this  experimental  organization  is  made  a  section  of  the  ot^ 
organization,  we  shall  then  need  sub-sections,  and  we  will  haveavtr 
complex  arrangement.  It  would  necessitate  sub  sections  for  chemisi-7 
mechanics,  and  experiments  in  physics,  and  that  soon.    IiaedBJ''^ 

I  »  ^ 

me  the  wider  you  make  the  organization,  the  more  complicated  i*^ 
going  to  be. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  have  frequently  seen  where  an  object  that  has  i«^- 
held  in  view  has  been  defeated  by  widening  that  object  oat  ana  ^ 
tending  it  in  too  many  channels.     We  used  to  think  that  an  agr-- 
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taral  society  embraeed  all  hnfibaodry.  How  is  it  f  We  have  found 
that  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  snb^di visions  in  husbandry 
and  that  different  interests  should  be  cared  for  by  different  indepei^- 
dent  associations.  You  find  that  your  breeders  find  an  aseociation 
with  profit  to  themselves  aud  with  profit  to  the  country.  You  find 
that  horticulturists  have  organized  an  association,  independent  of  agri- 
culture, wliich  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work,  and  people  in  general 
will  look  carefully  at  this  system  of  experimentation  for  the  purpose 
af  elementary  knowledge,  science  with  agriculture,  and  will  find  that 
it  is  so  vast,  aud  so  grand,  that  they  will  unite  with  it  and  make  it  a 
broad  and  a  great  organization.  It  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should 
)e  carefully  considered  in  the  convention.  It  is  necessary  to  take  all 
he  time  and  all  the  attention  that  the  members  of  such  a  convention 
!an  devote  to  it.  It  is  a  larger  subject,  perhaps,  than  many  consider  it 
;o  be,  until  they  have  actually  got  into  it  and  found  what  it  is  enlarge 
ng  to.  And  I  would  therefore  insist  that  there  is  enough  to  do  for  an 
)rganization  which  has  this  specifically  for  its  object ;  there  is  enough 

0  do  in  the  way  of  organization  and  experimentation,  in  these  dif- 
erent  institutions  organized  under  the  land  grant,  to  carry  on  the  or- 
ganization and  make  it  very  interesting  and  very  profitable  in  a  very 
cientific  point  of  view. 

There  is  another  question  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
aanner  in  which  this  convention  has  been  called,  and  the  words  of 
he  call,  have  not  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  representatives 
f  the  governing  powers — the  trustee  power  which  governs  these  land 
rant  institutions.  It  has  brought  together  the  representatives  of  the 
^residents  of  the  colleges,  representatives  from  the  chairs  of  agricul- 
ire,  and  it  has  brought  some  others — some  experimental  farmers,  etc. 

1  ow  it  seems  to  me  eminently  unfit  and  improper  that  this  conven- 
on  should  take  the  responsibility  of  organizing  a  body  such  as  has 
sen  spoken  of  here,  which  would  have  under  consideration  all  things 
mnected  with  this  new  education.'  Such  a  body  is  needed ;  such  a 
>dy  is  eminently  proper  aud  eminently  necessary  in  the  United  States, 
iich  an  organization  has  never  been  formed  and  it  is  a  wonder  to 
e  that  it  has  not  been  formed ;  but  that  this  Convention  could  take 
eps  to  form  it,  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  under  the  call.  We 
,n  take  steps  here  which  are  eminently  proper  to  form  an  organization 
ich  as  1  have  spoken  of,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  experiments. 
Mr.  Welch — I  perceive  that  we  have  departed  largely  from  the  spirit 
'  this  call,  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  interests  outside  of  experi- 
ental  work.    I  would  ask  our  friends  who  would  advocate  the  or- 
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ganization  of  a  society  for  experimenting,  whether  that  is  not  linger- 
mane  to  the  purpose  to  which  we  have  met;  and  whether  wehaTenal 
wandered  from  their  intentions  in  getting  up  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Miles — I  would  make  a  very  brief  expression  in  regard  to  fe 
origin  of  this  Convention.  In  the  conversation  that  occurred  betwea 
myself  and  Mr.  Flagg  at  Lansing,  we  talked  of  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting together  those  interested  in  this  matter.  Several  of  the  collepi 
were  mentioned;  and  I  said  that  the  Presidents  should  be  written  to, 
where  we  did  not  know  any  one  interested  in  experimeuts.  We  did 
not  wish  to  limit  the  matter  very  closely  at  the  present  meeting. 

Ihave  been  very  glad  that  the  discussions  have  taken  this  wide 
range.  I  am  glad  we  have  not  cut  down  to  the  strict  liniits  of  tk 
call ;  but  for  organization  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  limit  it  somewLi- 

Mr.  "Welch — I  certainly  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object  tk 
Professor  Miles  advocates,  and  I  appreciate  the  immense  importMW 
of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  various  colleges  incoa- 
mon.  But  I  confess  that  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  that  an  sseo- 
elation  would  be  formed.  I  am  not  selfish  about  it ;  but  if  it  woulu 
reckon  the  Presidents  all  out,  as  certainly  this  proposed  associaU': 
would,  because  it  has  been  expressed  definitely.  If  I  am  wrong,  Pro- 
fessor Miles  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  Miles — I  did  not  assume  to  reckon  the  Presidents  out,  or  cj* 
body  out,  but  simply  to  bring  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  experiment- 
ing, so  that  all  would  engage  in  it  in  common.  We  do  not  want u 
rule  out  any  class  of  men.  We  would  like  to  have  the  Preadeaa 
here  every  time. 

Mr.  Welch — I  must  agree  with  some  gentleman  who  has  inquire*^ 
whether  the  proposed  object  could  not  be  well  reached  by  sectiona.  1 
do  not  think  that  the  parent  society,  which  should  have  such  asecdos. 
would  trammel  it  in  the  least ;  because  it  would  have  no  other  contn* 
over  it  than  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting.  Then  theei- 
perimenters  in  that  section  would  have  the  whole  weight  of  inflnence. 
and  the  whole  sympathy  of  their  co-workers  in  the  collies;  nhetsi 
they  would  lack,  it  seems  to  me,  that  influence  and  sympathj,  e* 
would  lack  the  help  that  comes  from  general  attendance. 

One  of  the  Professors  has  said  that  only  those  who  are  actually  fi> 
gaged  in  experimentations,  can  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  a  metoi? 
of  experimenters.     I  cannot  think  that  that  is  exactly  and  strictly  &«: 
but  I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it ;  because,  though  I  ^ 
not  myself  take  part  in  actual  experimentation,  I  keep  myself  pos^ 
on  the  experiments  that  are  going  on  to  a  lai-ge  extent  upon  oarc'f- 
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farm.  Now  I  am  willing,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  this  subject 
of  experimentation  should  be  the  prominent  subject  to  be  considered 
in  these  meetings ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  exceedingly  intricate 
and  troublesome  questions,  in  this  new  organization,  to  permit  one 
single  one,  though  it  is  of  paramount  importance  even,  to  engage  all 
the  attention  of  the  Association.  ^  . 

One  thing  about  what  the  gentleman  says  as  to  the  representation 
of  Trustees  here.  The  Presidents  of  these  Agricultural  Colleges,  so 
far  as  they  are  here,  are  Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  I  think. 
If  that  is  not  entirely  true,  it  is  true  iti  most  cases. 

Mr.  Hamilton — He  is  not  of  our  Board. 

Mr.  Welch— He  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton  —No  sir. 

Mr.  Welch — The  Presidents  generally  represent  the  Trustees ;  and 
if  they  are  not  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as  of  our  Boai'd,  they  are  the 
preceding  officers. 

Mr.  Murrfeldt — It  is  not  so  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Welch — It  is  not  so  there  ? 

Mr.  Murtfeldt— No  sir. 

Mr.  Welch — I  simply  spoke  of  cases  like  my  own,  from  which  I 
same  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  more  in  reference 
o  this  resolution.  I  have  offered  it  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  basis  of 
greement.  I  shall  be  entirely  willing,  myself,  to  take  up  either  theory; 
he  one  tliat  Dr.  Miles  is  in  favor  of,  or  the  other  one. 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  Dr.  Miles  says  in  re- 
erence  to  the  benefits  which  would  be  gained  from  concentration  on 
ne  point.  At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  are  but  few 
s  yet,  we  speak  of  ourselves  now  as  interested  in  Agricultural  Col- 
3ge8  and  agricultural  experimenters — men  who  ar«  in  the  general  in- 
erests  of  agriculture.  We  are  so  few  as  yet  that  I  do  not  see  any  great 
isadvantage  that  will  arise  from  our  all  coming  together  and  consult- 
Qg.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experience  of  other  men  may  have  been, 
ut  my  observation  is  that  when  we  get  the  most  we  can  together  who 
re  interested  on  all  points— I  do  not  care  how  broad  you  make  it  in 
eference  to  agiculture — that  we  still  lack  very  much  of  intelligent 
ppreciation,  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  we  are 
iboring  under.  I  do  not  see  any  present  danger  of  our  being  over- 
omo  with  a  redundance  of  wisdom.  And  I  think  the  more  we  can 
et  in  of  these  men,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Yol.  Ill— 102 
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Mr.  Roberta — The  matter  of  experiments  President  Welch  tnd  I 
have  been  engaged  in  a  good  deal  this  summer ;  and  I  conceive  tkt 
there  is  two  much  stress  laid  upon  experiments  as  a  group,  or  as  briii^ 
ing  the  result  of  the  different  experiments  together  for  oomparisoG. 
For  instance,  I  find  it  very  difficult  in  experimenting  on  our  fanxL  Let 
me  go  back  arlittle.  Having  lived  in  Henry  county,  I  found  that  the 
climate  was  wonderfully  different  It  is  so  in  our  own  State  widi  ex- 
periments, frequently.  The  experiments  of  crops  that  we  tried  woiW 
not  produce  the  same  results  as  in  my  own  county  at  home.  And  dot 
I  conceive  that  on  our  farm  there,  the  soil  is  so  very  much  differest 
from  the  soil  of  Illinois  there,  where  the  college  is  situated — I  mein 
taking  the  two  farms,  not  the  two  different  States  in  geileral— the  soil 
of  them  is  so  different,  and  that  soil  is  so  very  much  different  from 
the  soil  of  Maine— the  climate,  and  all  things  considered,  will  hate 
s  uch  a  different  effect — that  you  do  not  learn  much,  you  do  not  gain 
much. 

Now  the  experiments  that  are  made  on  our  farm  there,  will  aot 
apply  to  the  whole  State ;  much  less  to  Illinois  and  Maine.  And  lo, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  each  college  has  got  to  be  an  experimental  col- 
lege for  its  own  State,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Now  I  find  one  great  difficulty.  I  take  a  field  and  lay  it  off  in  plab 
for  wheat,  of  two  acres  each.  I  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  tboie 
different  plats  to  operate  alike,  so  that  the  results  will  amount  to  aaj- 
thing.    One  part  of  the  field  will  do  much  better  than  the  other  put 

There  are  certain  things  that  can  be  learned,  but  it  is  my  opinioB 
that  those  experiments  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  us  a  veiy  ^nde 
range  of  certain  knowledge. 

Besides  this,  there  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  may  exefdie 
an  infiuence  to  make  the  crops  different.  There  is  the  amount  of  die 
rainfall,  the  backwardness  or  forwardness  of  the  spring,  the  tempera- 
ture^ etc.  A  storm  this  year  spoiled  our  oatfield,  and  knocked  oar  ex- 
periments almost  all  to  pieces ;  blew  the  oats  all  over.  So  we  have  all 
these  things  to  contend  with.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
doing  a  wonderful  work,  if  we  could  succeed  in  applying  our  experi- 
ments to  our  own  States.  Our  agricultural  papers,  it  seems  to  me,»e 
the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  reach  the  eni 
we  want  to  reach.  Professor  Miles  and  I  can  be  in  weekly  commaBJ- 
cation  as  to  any  experiments  we  are  carrying  on. 

Mr.  Miles — The  object  of  this  resolution  was  to  call  out  discosiK* 
and  get  an  expression  of  opinion.    I  n<Jw  move  to  lay  the  reaolatia 
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upon  the  table.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  leave  the  matter  for  a 
committee  of  the  officers  of  the  society  to  consnlt  and  plan. 

I  must  say,  that,  although  I  expressed  my  own  opinion  very  posi- 
tively and  decidedly,  yet  I  have  no  very  strong  preference  either  way 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  expressed  my  opinion  strongly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  discussion.  I  have  no  strong  preference  either 
way.  Therefore,  I  move  to  lay  this  resolution  upon  the  table.  That 
will  leave  the  officers  of  the  society  free  to  consnlt  one  another,  and 
act  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  McAffee — In  what  position  does  that  leave  the  matter  for  con- 
sideration? • 

The  President — It  leaves  it  where  the  report  left  it — in  the  hands  of 
the  officers,  who  are  made  an  Executive  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  organization. 

Mr.  Flagg,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Experiments,  sub- 
mitted a  report. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  state,  in  explanation  of  this  report,  which  I  now 
make,  that  we  could  get  but  a  portion  of  our  committee  together ;  but 
we  got  as  many  together  as  we  could,  and  with  what  unanimity  we 
could.  In  case  there  should  be  any  fault  found  with  what  is  reported, 
I  hope  that  members  of  the  Convention  will  feel  entirely  free  to  differ 
from  us.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  OOMMrrrEB   OK  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  Committee  haTe  taken  the  subject  assigned  Uiem  under  consideration,  so  fiur  as  possi- 
le  in  the  press  of  other  business,  and  would  report  as  foUows: 

The  field  of  experiment  in  its  widest  sense,  in  relation  to  our  colleges  founded  on  the  na- 
tional grant,  is  large  and  crowded  with  work.  '  We  want — 

I.    Meteorological  obeervations. 

1.    Scientific,  after  the  Smithsonian  plan. 

%.    PracUcal,  like  those  of  the  Signal  Sense. 
n.    Mechanical  experiments. 

1.    In  strength  of  materialts. 

8.    In  native  powers.  * 

8.    In  trials  of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  implements. 
ni.    Experiments  in  physics,  espedaUj  in  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  light,  heat 

and  electricity  and  moisture  on  regetable  life. 
lY.    Experiments  in  industrial  chemistry,  such  as  analysis  of  soils,  of  clays  and  other 

earths  used  in  the  arts;  of  coal,  lime,  and  building  rocks,  minerals,  manures, 

plants  and  their  products,  and  of  animal  products. 
Y.    Experiments  and  obsenrations  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 
YI.    Experiments  with  soUs  in  their  drainage,  pulverization  by  different  implements  and 

their  compaction;  the  application  of  different  fertilixers;  the  variation  of  soils  in 

adyoinlng  plots,  then  continuous  cropping  without  manure  and  other  irrigation. 
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Vn.  Experiments  in  special  cnltore  with  different  varieties  of  grasses,  gniu.miL 
plants,  trees,  etc,  with  yariations  in  the  time,  distance  and  d^Khofptua^ 
modes  of  cultiTation,  harvesting,  manuring,  modes  of  propagation;  and  viAo- 
sects  and  diseases  affectiog  plants. 

Yin.  Experiments  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  domestic  animals,  compsriD|4ife- 
ence,  breeds  and  species,  then  diseases,  etc. 

We  enumerate  these  to  give  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  special  attenttoo,  aoet 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  labor  to  be  performed.  To  a  large  extent,  of  course,  tbeses- 
periments  must  be  tried  bj  each  State,  for  its  own  people,  according  to  its  pecalisr  vaiii  ei 
capabilities.  To  a  considerable  extent,  however,  experiments  may  be  tried  in  coibdob  « r- 
peated  all  over  the  country.  Especially  this  is  true  of  the  culture  of  certain  videlT  gnn 
plants,  such  as  com,  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

Accordingly,  we  submit  herewith  two  or  three  simple  experiments  of  primaiy  inpoaxt 
and  inexpensive  character,  which  we  hope  to  have  begun  next  year  at  a  large  number  of  <c 
agricultural  colleges,  and  prosecuted  to  final  results. 

EXPERIMENT  No.  1.— 1  Aorx  Plais,  2  Rods  bt  4^4  fkr  bztwxik  Pun 
ExpenmerU  to  Tett  the  Varialion  of  Soil  on  A^aetni  PlaU, 


\ 

. 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

The  plats  should  be  situated  on  a  soil  as  uniform  throughout  as  possible,  and  wliki  bi 
not  been  manured,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years.  If  possible,  the  soil  should  be  tile^  ^ 
thoroughly.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  should  be  the  same,  and  the  slope  unifonn  if 
In  case  of  lack  of  tile-drainage,  the  soil  should  be  naturally  well  drained;  and  vten 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  slope,  the  differences  between  different  plats  shooU  be 
noted.    A  separate  analysis  is  desu^ble  of  the  soils  on  each  plat 

The  plats  should  be  plowed  and  otherwise  cultivated  uniformly  at  the  saine  dep^  it  ^ 
same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
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These  plats  should  be  planted  to  oorn  in  1872,  in  drills,  at  saoh  distance  between  rows  as 
each  experimenter  maj  prefer,  one  stalk  in  a  place.  The  same  number  of  plants  should  be 
grown  upon  each  plat 

No  manure  should  be  applied  in  1872,  and  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  in  1878  and 
1874,  also  without  the  addition  of  manures. 

The  corn  should  be  cut  up  at  a  proper  stage  of  ripeness,  weighed  green,  each  plat  sepa- 
rately, and  cured  in  small  stooks,  and  when  thoroughly  dried,  should  be  weighed  again,  stalks 
and  alL  The  ears  should  then  be  husked  and  weighed  separately  first,  when  first  husked,  and 
again  when  the  cobs  seem  thoroughly  dried.  The  pounds  each  of  soft  and  hard  corn  should 
be  noted. 

The  time  occupied  in  planting,  in  going  through  each  process  of  cnltiyation,  hanresting, 
etc,  should  be  accurateSy  noted  and  performed,  each  in  the  dry  part  of  the  same  day. 

This  experiment  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  relatire  differences  in  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  adjacent  plats,  with  the  view  of  thereafter  applying  manures  to  the  soils  thus  proved. 

EXPERIMENT  No.  2.~PLA2rTiNO  or  Coiur  in  Hills  and  Dbills. 

The  fields  planted  in  hills  and  drills  should  consist  of  a  little  more  than  one  acre  each,  di- 
vided as  in  the  preceding  experiment;  into  twenty  plats,  each  four  by  two  rods.  Each  of  these 
fields  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  in  soil,  aspect  and  slope.  In  one  field  the  com 
should  be  planted  in  hills,  in  the  other  in  drills,  at  the  same  distance  apart  between  rows,  with 
the  stalks  placed  equi-distant  in  the  rows,  so  that  the  number  of  plants  to  the  square  rod  shall 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  The  difiierent  fields  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  cultivation, 
and  the  crops  should  be  cut  up  and  weighed,  the  ears  weighed  separately,  and  the  amount  of 
soft  and  hard  corn  compared  in  either  case,  as  in  Experiment  No.  1. 

EXPERIMENT  No.  8. — ^UNiFoiuf  Application  or  Manures  on  Adjacxnt  Plats. 

The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  test  the  variation  of  soils  on  adjoining  plats,  both  ma- 
nured and  unmanured,  the  conditions  being  more  complex  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  as  uniform  conditions  of  soil  and  of  the  manures  ap- 
plied to  it  as  possible. 

The  plats  should  be  planted  with  com,  and  cultivated  and  harvested  as  prescribed  in  ex- 
periment No.  1. 

We  recommend,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  the  choice  of  uniform  fields  under  uniform  con- 
ditions, divided  into  plats  separated  by  strips  of  four  feet.  The  same  weight  of  the  same 
manure  should  be  applied  on  adjoining  diagonal  plats,  leaving  the  alternate  plats  without 
manure  for  purposes  of  comparison — thus : 
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I  I 

Manare. 

Manure. 

1 

Manure. 

Manure. 

1 

Manore. 

Manure. 

t 

Manure. 

Manure.       I 

1 

\ 

• 

Ifanure. 

Manure. 

• 

i 

V 

Mr.  McAffee — I  do  not  understand  one  point  there,  Mr.  Committee- 
man, that  says  the  corn  shall  be  planted  at  such  distances  in  the  drill 
as  decided  best  by  each  party. 

Mr.  Flagg — Such  distances  between  rows  and  in  drills  both— as  the 
particular  experimenters  might  desire, 

Mr.  McAffee — Then  there  is  another  point.  Is  it  provided  that  iH 
experimenters  that  are  trying  that  experiment,  shall  use  the  same 
variety  of  corn  or  such  as  they  choose  ?  I  would  remark,  if  that  s 
the  case,  that  there  are  some  varieties  of  corn  which  may  vary  in  small 
plats,  and  do  not  stand  so  uniform  in  the  field  as  other  varieties,  and 
I  should  wish  to  have  one  certain  variety,  or  some  certain  variety  iisi 
upon,  that  are  more  constant  in  their  characteristics  than  some  are. 

Mr.  Flagg— I  will  ask  leave  to  explain  here.  As  the  gentleman  *ffl 
perceive,  the  point  is  this  :  to  get  at  a  field  which  shall  either  be  mi. 
form  in  its  natural  productiveness,  or  if  it  be  not  uniform,  to  nod« 
the  differences,  plat  by  plat,  so  that  we  can  apply  the  manure  to  it 
after  we  have  got  through  with  our  first  series  of  experiments,  and  8« 
pretty  definitely  what  the  effect  of  that  manure  will  be.    If  you  shodi 
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Have  one  plat,  or  one-twentieth  of  an  acre,  which  wonld  prodnce  one 
bushel  of  corn  more  per  year  than  the  one  adjoining  it,  and  were  to 
put  on  your  manure  before  you  had  ascertained  that  fact,  your  experi- 
ment as  to  the  manures,  or  comparison  of  manures,  would  be  entirely 
vitiated,  or  partially  so.  The  object,  therefore^  is  to  plant,  year  after 
year,  as  far  as  may  be  thought  best,  these  different  plats  without  ma- 
nure, and  ascertain  their  relative  productiveness.  If  they  prove  equal 
in  productiveness,  all  well  and  good,  or  if  they  d«  not  prove  equal  in 
productiveoess,  we  want  to  know  it,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  un- 
equal Having  ascertained  that  fact,  your  committee  then  suppose 
we  are  ready  to  go  on  i^nd  apply  manure,  and  by  the  results  to  decide 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  affected  by  those  manures. 

The  President — In  these  preliminary  experiments,  you  do  not  de- 
sign any  comparison  between  the  plats  of  one  institution  and  those  of 
another. 

Mr«  Flagg — We  thought  not.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  this  fact,  that  while  it  may  be  desirable  on 
many  accounts  to  use  certain  particular  varieties  of  com  over  the 
whole  extent  of  country  over  which  we  hope  to  range,  yet  it  would 
be  practically  impossible,  because  the  corn  growing  in  different  lati- 
tudes varies  so  much  in  its  characteristics  and  its  wants. 

The  comparison  that  we  wish  to  make  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  fact 
in  the  first  place,  whether  this  variation  of  eoils  adjoining  one  another 
is  found  throughout  the  country  that  we  have  under  experiment,  and 
whether  they  all  vary  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Miles— It  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  the  distance  apart, 
provided  it  is  uniform.  It  matters  not  about  the  variety  of  com.  What 
might  be  a  certain  variety  in  one  State  might  be  different  in  another 
State.  Let  each  one  select  the  kind  that  will  grow  best.  We  can  as- 
certain then  whether  the  soils  in  one  locality  are  more  local  to  those 
varieties  than  those  in  other  localities. 

Mr.  Welch — I  move  we  now  adjourn  to  half-past  one  o'clock. 
The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Convention  adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Convention  wa8  called  to  order  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Tice- 
President  Miles. 

The  President />r^  ^em — ^The  qaestion  before  the  Convention  is  tk 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Experiments. 

Mr.  Flagg — The  report,  I  will  explain,  is  given,  bnt  not  in  snfi. 
dent  detail  as  far  as  the  last  two  experiments  are  concerned. 

The  Committee  recommended  as  experiment  nnmbertwo,tlieplftDt- 
ing  of  corn  in  hills  and  drills ;  and  specitying  details,  which  the?  will 
add  to  hereafter. 

Experiment  number  three  is  in  relation  to  the  nnifonn  application  of 
manures  on  adjacent  plats;  which  needs  to  be  set  forth  in  detail  alao 
before  it  is  finally  acted  upon.  Otherwise,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  complete. 

I  would  add,  that  should  this  report  be  adopted^  I  should  then  more 
the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  perfect  details,  and  to  corre- 
spond, and  as  far  as  the  colleges  will  co  operate,  to  carry  it  out— to 
endeavor  to  have  these  experiments  tried  in  as  many  institutions  s 
possible  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Daniels  —I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

.  The  President,  pro  tern — That  is  the  question  that  is  before  the  Con- 
vention. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Flagg — In  order  to  close  up  this  business,  I  will  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  sub-committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  perfect  the 
details  of  this  report,  and  to  correspond  with  the  various  agricnhnnl 
colleges,  and  with  other  persons  that  may  be  deemed  fit,  and  endea- 
vor to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  these  experiments  in  the  varioBS 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hamilton — Does  it  not  seem  premature  for  us  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  this  sort,  before  we  have  a  permanent  organization  f  Will 
it  not  be  well  for  us  to  wait  until  we  have  agreed  upon  acme  form  d 
organization,  before  presenting  a  report  like  this  for  the  action  of  ^ 
the  colleges  ?     It  might  modify  their  action  in  S9me  respect. 

The  President — I  would  state  for  the  information  of  the  gentlwne, 
that  the  matter  of  permanent  organization  is  already  disposed  of.  Tli» 
particular  business  is  now  before  the  present  Convention.  The  matter 
of  permanent  organization  was  referred  to  a  committee   consisting  w: 
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he  officers  of  the  present  OonventioD,  for  them  to  correspond  and 
«rfect  it   If  we  await  their  action,  we  will  not  get  any  hasiness  done. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  am  very  anxions  it  should  be  accomplished  before 
re  leave ;  but  I  do  not  understand  the  present  situation  of  things. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  add  in  explanation,  that  the  very  reason  of  my 
laking  this  motion,  was  the  fact  that  we  have  no  permanent  organiza- 
ion ;  that  is,  a  continuous  one  fully  officered ;  and  I  wanted  to  secure 
nmediate  action  in  obtaining  these  experiments,  although  our  organi- 
ation  is  not  perfected.  Otherwise  it  would  properly  go  into  the  hands 
f  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Daniels — I  move  that  Mr.  Flagg,  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  McAffee, 
)n8titute  that  committee. 

Mr.  Flagg^ — I  hope  I  will  be  excused  from  serving  on  that  commit- 
)e,  in  order  to  have  some  gentleman  from  further  East  put  oh  in  my 
lace.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  these  gentlemen  distributed 
8  much  as  possible.     I  would  nominate  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  am  very  certain  that  Mr.  Flagg  will  fill  that  posi- 
on  much  better  than  I  could,  although  I  feel  very  much  interested  in 
;  but  he  has  had  probably  more  experience  than  I  have,  in  this  mat- 
)r.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  act  on  the  committee  if  it  is  thought 
esirable,  but  I  would  not  like  to  take  the  place  of  so  good  a  man  as 
[r.  Flagg. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  would  move  an  addition  of  two  members  to  the  com- 
ittee. 

The  Chairman — That  would  make  it  too  cumbersome. 
Mr.  Flagg — I  should  like  to  have  a  representation  from  Pennsylva- 
a.    I  hope  Mr.  Hamilton  will  consent  to  act. 

Mr.  Hamilton — I  think  if  there  were  probably  more  members  on 
e  committee,  it  would  enable  us  to  act  probably  more  intelligently 
an  when  we  are  so  few.  It  might  be  better  to  have  the  experience 
men  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  so  that  gentlemen  from  the 
)uth,  and  those  from  the  extreme  North,  can  have  a  voice  in  this 
atter,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  into  account  and  regulate  the  charac* 
ristics  of  their  countries.  I  will  make  a  motion  that  two  persons  be 
Ided  to  this  committee,  which  shall  consist  of  five  instead  of  three. 
The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Flagg— I  nominate  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prof.  Hamilton  was  elected. 

Mr.  Miles — I  nominate  Pro£  Prentiss,  of  Kew  York. 
Vol  III— 108 
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Prof.  Prentiss — ^I  would  nominate  Pro£  CaldwelL  He  would  pob- 
ably  be  able  to  serve  the  committee  much  better  than  I  wooldbeiUe 
to  do. 

On  motion,  the  Assembly  adjourned  to  7:30  this  evenicg. 


EVENING  SESSION. 


Met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  7:30  P.  M. 


SBPOBT. 


Mr.  Flagg  suggested  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  imwx- 
ate  the  publishers  of  "The  Prairie  Farmer,"  who  hare  Mcanii 
short-hand  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  at  a  coB6d6^ 
able  expense,  either  by  ordering  a  large  number  of  the  papers  contiifi- 
ing  the  report,  or  by  having  the  report  printed  in  pamphlet  fom. 

After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  matter  was  referedtp 
a  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  with  power  to  ict 

Mr.  Flagg  was  requested  by  the  Convention  to  attend  to  the  remoi 
of  the  copy  before  publishing. 

The  order  of  business  for  the  evening  was  then  taken  up,  being 

SXPBRIMSNTS  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   AGRICULTURAL  OOLUOI. 

Mr.  Hamilton — ^The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania,  ^' 
Chairman,  was  opened  for  students  in  1859~among  the  first  (^tk 
colleges  of  the  country  to  throw  open  its  doors  for  the  admioioo  d 
young  men  whose  object  in  coming  there  was  to  get  a  better  knof- 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture.  The  gentlemen  who  ooncciwc 
this  idea  had  for  a  long  time  before  been  thinking  of  the  matter,  ^ 
it  had  not  taken  proper  shape  until  about  1856,  when  the  qiwfli^ 
was  agitated  as  to  the  probability  of  the  States  being  able  to  ^ 
land  to  endow  colleges  such  as  these.  It  was  sevea  yean  after  tia 
time  that  these  States  did  get  the  land,  the  first  bill  being  defa^ 
by  Congress,  as  you  know.  The  college  began  right  in  the  wooa- 
It  was  not,  as  the  gentleman  stated  here  the  other  day,  in  a  etite  ^ 
nature ;  it  was  a  sort  of  unnatural  state.  The  ground  upon  wbididt 
college  was  built,  and  its  farm,  was  full  of  roots— of  what  ire  d 
grubs  in  our  country — of  land  that  has  been  cut  off  repeatedly  fe 
timber  and  for  ore  furnaces ;  s6  that  they  had  to  go  to  work  r^  ^ 
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the  woods.  It  cost  us  $25  an  acre  to  clear  onr  land.  It  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  verj  stony,  and  we  bad  all  these  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  The  college  started  without  an  endowment*  When  the  stu- 
dents first  entered  the  college,  about  one-half  of  the  building  was  up, 
but  it  was  considered  unadvisable  to  defer  longer  the  opening  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Fugh  was  its  first  President.  Ho,  as  you  all  know,  was 
a  gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  this  position — for  the  position  of 
President  of  an  agricultural  college.  He  had  a  peculiar  knowledge ; 
he  had  a  special  training  for  this  business.  He  had  gone  to  Europe 
and  studied  there.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Germany.  He  came  to  England  and  was  conected  with  Lawes  and 
Oilbert  in  their  experiments.  He  was  a  first  class  chemist,  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  versed  in  pretty  much  all  of  the  sciences  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  He  was  not  a  literary  man  in  the  sense  that  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  man  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  languages,  but  he  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  modem 
languages,  and  was  a  very  well  educated  man ;  and  besides  this  he  was 
what  we  call  practical,  that  is,  he  had  good  common  sense,  and  he 
knew  how  to  apply  it.  I  know  that  the  term  has  become  rather  olten- 
eive  here,  but  it  expresses  the  idea.  During  his  administration  the 
college  was  filled  with  students.  They  turned  a  great  many  young 
men  away.  They  took  but  the  best  young  men,  who  seemed  to  have 
ability.  They  made  a  mistake,  however,  in  putting  their  terms  en- 
tirely too  low — only  $100  a  year.  This  put  the  college  in  debt;  it 
could  not  run  at  that  rate.  They  hoped,  with  the  great  number  of 
students  and  the  amount  of  income  that  they  would,  derive  from  them, 
to  pay  all  their  expenses. 

The  comer  stone  of  this  college  was  educated  labor.  Dr.  Pugfa  ob- 
jected, when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  to  this  principle  of  labor 
that  the  Trustees  had  impressed  upon  it  They  told  him  that  the  labor 
question  must  go  with  this  college ;  that  it  was  the  distinctive  feature ; 
that  it  was  in  this  that  they  differed  from  other  colleges,  in  making 
labor  honorable  and  respectable,  and  they  told  Dr.  Pngh  plainly  that 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  college  on  these  terms,  then  somebody 
else  would  have  to  take  it ;  that  if  there  was  any  distinctive  feature  in 
their  college,  if  they  had  any  idea  of  what  an  agricultural  college  was, 
it  was  tliat  labor  must  be  connected  with  it.  This  labor  was  carried 
to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  than  in  any  other  college  in  this  land. 
The  students  did  everything.  When  I  say  that  I  mean  that  they  did 
everything.  They  went  to  the  kitchen  and  did  the  cooking.  They 
wiuted  on  the  table ;  they  washed  the  dishes.    They  did  all  the  work 
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that  was  done  on  the  farm  and  in  Ibe  garden,  and  in  the  imnffT, 
in  the  workshops,  in  the  colleger-cleaning  out  halls,  cleaniog  ^ 
privies :  all  the  work  was  done  by  the  students.  Each  student  lu 
required  to  work.  This  was  carried  on  during  Dr.  Pugh's  idmk- 
istration,  until  about  1864.  The  college  was  successfol  upnntildKi: 
that  time,  when  he  died.  I  may  say  that  about  1863,  a  good  maojcf 
the  students  went  to  the  war.  This  was  its  first  stroke.  The  bdldii^t 
was  completed,  and  when  it  was  completed  it  had  a  load  of  debt  &{ 
some  $80,000  upon  it.  This  was  in  the  shape  of  bonds,  and  the  in- 
terest on  these  bonds  had  to  be  met.  The  students  that  left  this  col- 
lege at  that  time  did  not  come  back.  They  got  into  the  annT  ®d 
then  came  home  and  went  into  business.  Dr.  Fagh  in  tlie  mesntise 
died,  and  the  college  for  almost  a  year  was  in  a  state  horderingoe 
chaos.  The  Professors  of  the  college  attended  to  the  finanoet,v!^ 
also  to  the  administration  of  affairs.  The  students  were  discoinfed 
to  some  extent  by  this  want  of  organization. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  18tJd,  Dr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  vlio 
was  formerly  President  of  Girard  College,  was  elected  Preridcut-i 
very  able  man,  and  one  eminently  fitted  for  this  position,  a  ianiier 
himself  and  a  thoroughly  practical  man.  He  brought  a  good  Bosto 
of  students  with  him,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years,  owing  to  some  <£& 
culties  which  I  will  not  explain,  he  was  desirous,  compelled  bj  b 
circumstances,  to  leave  the  college ;  there  was  no  inharmoBioas  Mkt 
between  him  and  the  ofScers  of  the  college,  however.  It  was  eDtird" 
a  matter  of  his  private  affairs.  This  was  unfortunate ;  students  vest 
with  him.  General  Eraser  then  came  in.  Dr.  Allen,  I  miy  bsj. 
tried  to  modify  this  labor  system.  He  told  the  Trustees  Uiat  if  tkv 
would  do  away  with  this  labor  system  he  would  fill  the  college  ifitfi^ 
of  two  years ;  and  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Faculty  to  do  awsj  ^ 
this  system  of  labor,  and  it  was  abolished  to  a  great  extent  Thess 
dents  at  that  time  were  not  required  to  do  these  ofSces  in  the  kitdjcs, 
and  dining-room,  and  to  work  about  the  buildings  so  much.  Dr.  iSk^ 
left  us  and  the  college  began  to  deline. 

Gen.  Fraser,  who  was  at  Oanonsburg,  came  there  and  took  the  Pw- 
sidency  of  the  college.  He  drew  up  a  paper  that  was  signed  hj^ 
Faculty,  protesting  against  this  matter  of  labor— an  able  paper,  wkick 
1  wish  would  be  read  by  the  members  of  this  Convention,  each  of  tbe= 
— giving  the  reasons  why  the  labor  system  was  not  practicable,  whj  i: 
was  not  profitable.  I  will  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  ti^ 
paper.  I  have  some  views  that  differ  from  it  to  some  extent,  yet  tte? 
are  many  suggestions  in  it  that  are  valuable.    He  gave  the  mstiff* 
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thorough  investigation.  The  oonseqnence  was  that  the  Board  of  Trns- 
tees,  who  had  established  a  college  in  which  they  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  labor,  changed  their  views  and  said  that  they  would  allow  tlie  Pre* 
Bident  of  the  college  to  carry  on  that  institution  without  labor ;  did 
not  require  the  students  to  work,  but  allowed  them  to  work,  and  a 
compensaton  was  given  to  all  such  as  desired  this  opportunity.  This 
Tiras  carried  on  until  the  latter  part  of  1868,  when  General  Eraser  left, 
having  been  elected  to  one  of  these  Western  universities,  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  He  took  charge  of  that  University  as  President,  and  has 
Bucceeded,  I  understand,  very  well.  Our  college  by  this  time  had 
become  so  depressed  that  it  had  run  down  to  about  twenty  students, 
although  we  had  a  Faculty  that  would  compare  with  any  college  in 
this  land.  They  were  gentlemen  eminent  in  their  deparments.  In 
zoology.  Professor  Clark,  who  is,  probably,  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  and  in  chemistry  was  Dr.  Caldwell,  now  of  Ithica;  and 
gentlemen  of  like  stamp  in  all  these  departments ;  and  each  depart- 
ment was  divided  up,  presenting  every  opportunity  for  a  student  who 
desired  to  gain  a  first-rate  education. 

I  go  into  these  details  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  this  thing,  to 
show  our  condition  at  thetime  when  we  inaugurated  this  Experimental 
Farm;  partly  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  labor  system  in  our  col- 
lege, where  it  was,  as  you  see,  tried  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
and  afterwards,  if  time  will  allow,  I  will  give  you  our  present  status 
in  this  respect,  of  labor,  and  maybe  a  little  bit  of  military  history. 

Bnt  at  this  time,  the  fall  of  1867,  or  the  spring  of  lb68,  thjB  Trus- 
tees became  alarmed  about  the  college.  They  thought  that  we  were 
certainly  now  broken  up ;  that  all  the  money  that  had  been  expended 
and  all  the  trouble  that  they  had  gone  to,  and  it  was  not  a  little,  had 
been  in  vain.  The  Trustees  met  at  Harrisburg,  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  college ;  what  they  should  do  in  order  to  resuscitate  it ;  what 
they  should  do  in  order  to  commend  it  to  the  public.  It  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  in  the  course  of  their  de- 
liberations, they  resolved,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  time  themselves 
to  determine  the  matter  in  their  session  there,  to  appoint  a  committee 
-who  should  take  this  matter  into  consideration,  to  see  what  should  be 
done.  They  had  done  everything  that  they  knew.  They  had  estab- 
lished a  curriculum  that  was  an  honor  to  any  college,  and  now  they 
cast  about  to  see  what  else  they  should  do.  All  of  these  things  had 
failed.  They  appointed  this  committee,  and  they  immediately  went  to 
work.  They  began  asking  people  what  this  college  ought  to  be.  They 
wrote  to  people;  they  consulted  their  friends;  they  consulted  men 
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everywhere — other  collegee  in  regard  to  their  succees — to  see  whenb 
we  did  not  meet  the  public  wants ;  why  it  was  that  we  had  lost  coei- 
denee,  and  why  it  was  that  we  could  not  get  students.  We  had  tUi 
endowment ;  the  land  scrip  had  been  given  to  us  entire.  Now  wkit 
we  wanted  was  students.  We  had  all  the  material,  all  the  apparatu 
that  was  necessary.  And  the  consequence  of  the  whole  thing  v» 
that  this  committee,  after  a  great  deal  of  exertion,  came  to  the  condo- 
sion  that  they  found  two  things  that  the  people  jseemed  to  need.  Ther 
seemed  to  think  that  the  sort  of  education  they  wanted  was  an  acennte 
knowledge  of  the  process  of  agriculture  by  actual  experiment  Thej 
had  tired  of  theories.  We  had  been  theorizing  on  agriculture  lod 
doing  our  best  to  give  the  theories  in  connection  with  it,  and  dme 
gentlemen  had  failed  to  see  that  they  were  of  any  value.  Our  expeii- 
ments  that  we.  did  carry  on— and  those  we  had  were  carried  od  by  i 
gentleman  who  is  a  chemist,  and  who  is  a  very  careful  man— oor  ex- 
periments amounted  to  nothing ;  owing  to  their  transient  duncter, 
they  elicited  from  nature  very  vague  replies. 

The  committee  found  out  another  thing:  that  our  beet  hnom 
thought  we  ought  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  coU^to 
demonstrate  these  points  in  agriculture ;  that  there  should  be  some- 
thing practical,  something  that  would  show  to  the  people  where  diii 
money  that  we  received  did  go,  that  they  would  get  some  direct  retm; 
tliat  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  should  receive  benefit  from  this  grant, 
and  not  only  the  boys  that  came  there,  but  that  men  everywhere  dm 
agriculture  men,  who  had  experience  in  agriculture,  could  learn  froa 
an  agricultural  college;  that  it  should  not  only  teach  boys,  but  it 
should  teach  men ;  that  it  should  not  only  teach  theories,  bat  it  shovU 
teach  principles  in  agriculture  that  had  been  developed  from  theory  b; 
practice;  that  these  were  the  things  they  wished.  They  were  tired rf 
these  theories  advanced  in  books — a  multitude  of  which  are  fruitless- 
and  men  of  means  had  experimented  until  they  had  given  the  mti- 
ter  up  in  disgust  Some  men,  too,  felt  that  there  was  a  necessity  ftf 
these  experiments  being  carried  on  at  the  college,  because  thecoU^ 
received  money  for  this  purpose,  and  that  private  individuals  could  not 
afford  to  carry  on  a  series  of  experiments  from  which  people  coald 
derive  much  benefit,  owing  to  the  cost  of  the  experiment 

Another  thing  was  that  they  could  not  hope  to  carry  them  m  fa 
any  great  length  of  time,  and  another  matter  that  affected  them  w« 
that  their  farms,  changing  hands  by  the  death  of  persons,  these  thiagi 
might  go  for  nothing,  and  nobody  would  profit  by  their  experience 
And  so  the  committee  reported  to  the  Board  that  there  seemed  to  bti 
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demand  for  Bome  plan  bj  whicli  this  scientific  agricnltore  conld  be  re- 
duced to  practice,  by  which  people  could  be  made  to  feel  that  we  were 
working  in  their  interests.  The  Board  of  Trustees  seemed  to  see  the 
force  of  the  argument  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  result  of  the  matter 
Tiras  that  they  placed  the  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  a  new  com^ 
mittee,  and  gave  this  committee  the  injunction  to  draw  up  some  plan 
for  the  working  out  of  their  ideas,  and  it  resulted  in  this :  that  they 
considered  that  a  series  of  experiments  should  be  carried  on  at  the  Col- 
lege Farm ;  that  a  portion  of  our  College  Farm  should  be  put  aside 
ox  the  purpose  of  making  these  experiments ;  but  in  considering  the 
^whole  matter,  and  in  attempting  to  draw  up  a  line  of  procedure,  some 
Bjstem  by  which  they  should  be  governed,  they  found  that  the  difier* 
ence  in  soil  and  the  difference  in  climate  must  be  considered,  and  that 
in  order  to  give  the  widest  scope,  and  that  our  experiments  might  pro- 
duce the  greatest  benefits,  they  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  test 
these  experiments  in  differents  parts  of  the  States — similar  experiments 
under  different  conditions,  as  isolated  elevation,  temperature,  and  so  on. 
They  then  reported  to  the  Board  this  much :  that  they  thought  some 
plan  should  be  devised  by  which  the  college  could  distribute  its  ex- 
periments to  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  matter  was  concurred 
in  by  the  Board ;  they  saw  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  they  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  accomplished.  The  college  was  too  poor  to  buy  ; 
it  could  not  buy  these  farms  and  it  could  not  rent  them,  because  it 
iji^as  inconvenient ;  they  could  not  rent  them  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  nobody  would  give  them  to  them  ;  so  they  did  not 
see  what  could  be  done.  After  a  good  deal  of  consultation  it  was  de- 
termined to  go  before  our  State  Legislature  and  just  present  the  mat- 
ter to  them.  We  were  a  little  afraid  of  the  Legislature,  that  they 
iHTOuld  partake  of  the  same  prej  udice  that  had  existed  against  the  col- 
lege through  the  State. 

The  Chairman — Allow  me  to  state  that  there  are  some  gentlemen 
^9r\iO  will  be  obliged  to  leave  by  the  trains,  who  would  like  to  hear  of 
your  experiments,  and  the  historical  part  ought  to  be  omitted  for  their 
"benefit 

Mr.  Hamilton-:— I  will  go  over  the  matter  briefly.  The  three  farms 
iprere  instituted  by  the  Legislature  appropriating  one-tenth  part  of  the 
principal  of  the  college  scrip  for  that  purpose,  and  the  farms  were  lo- 
cated by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  one 
in  Chester  county,  one  in  Indiana  county,  and  one  at  the  college  in 
Oenter  county,  one  hundred  a(^es  each.  About  thirty-five  acres  of 
theae  farms  was  set  apart  as  experimental  farms.     The  other  was 
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farmed  as  a  model  farm.    The  programme  of  experiments,  I  maj  sir, 
was  drawn  np  by  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trnstees  and  othr 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  were  interested  k 
agricultnral  experiments.    This  programme,  as  it  was  drawn  up,  n 
made  irrevocable.    No  matter  if  a  Professor  of  Agricultnre  in  tke 
Agricultural  College,  or  the  President  of  the  Agricaltural  College 
should  leave,  no  matter  what  should  take  place,  this  system  shall  k 
carried  out ;  it  is  the  action  of  the  Board.    It  was  got  up  by  the  Boui 
of  Trustees,  and  these  experiments  were  imprinted  here  by  the  Boari 
of  Trustees  themselves.    They  are  irrevocable ;  they  expect  to  cany 
them  out  as  they  are,  allowing  those  plats  that  have  received  any  arof 
to  go  throuti^h,  and  noting  their  errors,  counting  them  of  no  value,  bot 
not  changing  the  system  because  some  of  the  plats  have  been  food 
to  be  erroneous. 

The  committee,  who  drew  up  the  plan,  considered  that  there  verc 
three  points  upon  which  men  desired  information.  One  object  of  tbe 
experiments  was  to  demonstrate  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  methods 
of  culture.  Another  was  the  difierent  applications  of  manures  aod 
their  effect  upon  soils.  Another,  the  different  sorts  of  grain ;  trjriig 
experiments  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  8»rt»  of 
grains,  seeds  and  vegetables.  These  were  the  three  ideas  that  thej  in- 
tended to  develop,  and  all  their  experiments  were  made  to  tend  totkii 
end ;  the  object  was  to  have  them  tend  in  this  direction. 

The  matter  of  rotation  of  crops  was  tried  very  cautionsly.  Tier 
saw  the  difficulties  that  were  in  the  way,  and  they  agreed  that  the  oon- 
mon  system  of  rotation  of  crops  was  probably  the  safest  one  to  take 
at  first,  so  they  took  what  we  call  a  five  years'  rotation  of  crops.  He 
first  would  be  corn,  the  next  would  be  in  barley,  or  in  oats,  or  in  po- 
tatoes ;  and  the  next  would  be  in  clover,  and  the  next  year  in  donr, 
making  a  five  years'  rotation  of  crops.  This  is  the  rotation  of  crops 
that  is  common  there. 

A  few  of  the  experiments  go  to  show  the  effect  of  a  change  froB 
barley  to  oats,  or  from  barley  to  fallow,  but  these  are  the  only  experi- 
ments in  the  rotation  of  crops  that  we  have. 

The  next  object  was  in  the  methods  of  culture,  and  in  these  methods 
of  culture  they  used  different  sorts  of  plowing,  for  one  thing — the  <Ef 
ference  between  shallow  and  deep  plowing — to  continue  these  eipei- 
meats  year  after  year,  and  see  the  relative  value  of  shallow  and  deep 
plowing  in  our  soils.  These  are  matters  that  are  of  great  importtaoe 
to  us,  for  if  we  have  to  subsoil  our  land  it  involves  almost  a  dosbk 
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expense.    To  be  profitable,  subsoiling  must  effect  great  results,  both 
in  produce  and  the  improvement  of  our  land. 

They  form  a  comparison  between  two  plats.  They  found  that  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  demonstrate  anything  in  this  matter,  to  make 
but  one  experiment  upon  one  plat. 

I  think  I  have  gone  a  little  too  fast  in  telling  you  of  this  rotation  of 
crops.  There  are  five  tiers  of  plats,  running  up  to  44,  making  five 
times  44 — 220  plats  altogether.  An  experiment  is  tried  in  the  five 
years  rotation,  on  five  plats  right  through.  Plat  1  would  be  in  com 
one  year;  next  year  101,  receiving  the  same  treatment  that  1  did, 
would  be  in  com,  and  1,  instead  of  being  in  corn,  would  be  in  bar- 
ley ;  and  the  next  year  201  would  be,  we  may  say,  in  corn,  and  the 
one  before  that,  101,  would  be  in  barley  ;  the  one  before  that.  No.  1, 
would  be  in  wheat.  So  on ;  301,  in  the  fourth  tier  of  plats,  the  fourth 
year,  would  bo  in  clover ;  the  one  before  that  would  be  in  wheat ;  the 
one  before  that  would  be  in  barley,  and  the  one  before  that  would  be 
in  clover,  and  so  on,  continuing  these  experiments  through  these  five 
years  rotation,  and  giving  to  each  of  these  five  plats  the  same  method 
of  culture. 

We  have,  then,  another  principle  besides  this  matter  of  methods  of 
culture,  which  is,  to  test  the  different  ways  of  planting  seeds.  Take 
com,  for  instance,  to  see  which  is  the  best,  to  plant  end  grains,  to  plant 
butt  grains,  or  to  plant  center  grains ;  to  plant  grains  one  foot  apart  in 
a  row,  six  inches  apart  in  drills,  or  to  plant  them  three  feet  apart  in 
hills,  with  three  in  a  hill,  or  two  feet  apart  in  hills,  with  two  in  a  hill, 
and  various  other  experiments  in  regard  to  different  ways  of  planting 
com. 

Then  they  tried  the  effects  of  fertilizers.  Notice  each  of  these  ex- 
periments has  a  distinct  system  of  plats  to  itself.  And  so  in  the  mat- 
ter of  manures.  We  have  lime,  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre ;  lime, 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  lime,  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  lime, 
two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre ;  applied  in  different  ways,  to  show 
its  relative  merits,  its  effects  upon  the  land,  and  to  see  how  long  those 
effects  continue.  All  these  are  compared  with  land  that  is  not  limed, 
that  never  has  been  limed,  and  the  plats  lie  as  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  possible.  They  are  in  the  same  slopes,  if  possible  the  same 
sort  of  ground,  not  going  from  a  clay  to  a  slate,  or  to  any  other  sort  of 
ground,  but  retaining  the  clay  for  the  same  experiment. 

Different  sorts  of  seeds  are  used ;  the  advantage  of  sowing  half  a 
bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  bushel 
and  a  half,  two  bushels,  three  bushels.    The  same  way  with  timothy 
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seed  or  clover  seed,  giving  'the  different  ways  in  which  these  dusp 
shall  be  sowed,  and  see  bj  comparison,  by  weighing  the  result  tad 
accurate  observation  what  the  relative  differences  are  between  tkse 
series  of  experiments. 

There  were  gentlemen,  too,  in  onr  State  and  in  other  States,  who 
were  anxious  to  compete  in  the  matter  of  artificial  manures.  A  senet 
of  plats  were  set  apart  for  them,  and  they  furnished  artificial  mmnre, 
different  compositions,  giving  certain  statements  of  their  compoeitige. 
We  bought  in  the  market,  without  the  knowledge  of  these  men,  cer- 
tain other  quantities  of  these  manures,  so  as  to  test  the  fact  as  t< 
whether  they  were  genuine  articles  or  not ;  whether  they  were  a  hk 
sample  on  not.  These  manures  were  applied  and  their  virtues  are  ex- 
pected to  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  these  experiments. 

We  have,  besides  that,  another  tier  of  plats  for  experimenting  m 
grains,  different  varieties  of  grain,  seeds  and  vegetables.  These  ir 
set  apart  entirely  to  this  purpose,  and  seeds  are  put  on  those  plats  tni 
acclimated,  brought  into  such  condition  that  although  they  might  no: 
succeed  the  first  year,  yet  they  are  tried  again  and  again,  and  attempa 
are  made  to  acclimate  these  seeds ;  and  one  of  the  objects  of  diis 
whole  matter  of  experimenting  in  these  different  seeds  is  to  find  o^ 
what  seeds  are  adapted  to  one  sort  of  climate,  and  find  what  seedd  art 
adapted  to  our  own  State,  and  then  when  we  have  found  out  a  nnmlie 
of  varieties  that  seem  to  do  well,  and  tried  them  on  onr  model  &rm, 
and  thoroughly  tested  their  virtues,  then  distribute  them  to  the  fiuTnen 
over  the  State,  at  the  regular  prices  of  wheat,  not  charging  the  fiincr 
prices  that  men  charge  who  keep  wheat  for  sale  and  make  a  busiDeai 
of  experimenting  for  profit,  but  to  give  them  at  ordinary  prices.  TL« 
idea  is  to  disseminate  these  seeds  through  the  State,  that  farmers  ibij 
get  the  benefit. 

This,  gentlemen,  is,  in  brief,  an  outline  of  our  series  of  experiments. 
We  publish  these  experiments  in  pamphlet  fomu  They  are  only  vfaa: 
you  see ;  we  do  not  as  yet  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion  whatever, 
from  them.  It  is  done  exactly  as  the  programme  has  prescribed ;  dia: 
is  followed  out  to  the  letter.  Wherever,  through  accident  or  n^leci. 
any  discrepancy  does  exist,  that  is  noted  on  the  books,  and  will  be 
considered  in  any  general  collection  of  these  things,  or  any  report  tLa: 
may  be  made  of  them  when  it  is  attempted  to  draw  conclusions.  Vt 
think  that  if  these  experiments  are  carried  on  for  a  number  of  jetii 
and  are  then  compared  one  with  another,  probably  some  light  will  Et 
thrown  upon  these  three  objects  which  we  have  attempted  to  expff- 
ment  upon,  namely :  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  methods  of  eulhirv^ 
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the  relative  value  of  different  sorts  of  artificial  manures  and  fertilizers, 
and  different  values  of  seeds,  grains,  vegetables,  etc.,  that  are  culti- 
vated by  farmers. 

We  have  a  system  of  bookkeeping,  which  I  will  not  present  to  you, 
as  it  would  take  up  more  time  than  would  probably  be  desirable. 

The  Chairman — I  would  like  to  inquire  of  Professor  Hamilton 
whether  you  have  any  guesses. 

Mr.  Hamilton — We  give  exactly  what  we  get  Our  report  is  just 
exactly  what  we  have  received.  We  make  no  comment  on  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  programme  that  has 
been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
These  things  are  weighed  exactly,  weighed  at  different  times,  under 
different  circumstances.  This  does  not  give  all  that  we  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter.  It  is  given  merely  as  a  sort  of  synopsis  of 
the  experiments.  We  have  in  our  books  a  more  complete  account. 
There  is  no  guess  at  anything. 

The  Chairman — ^My  point  is  this :  You  say  you  don't  publish  the 
result.  My  question  is  whether  among  yourselves  you  didn't  have 
some  hypothesis — didn't  have  ground  for  some  shrewd  guesses  as  to 
what  the  result  would  be  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  Hamilton — There  has  not  yet  been  anything  suflSciently  de- 
veloped to  give  us  ground  for  anything  of  that  sort.  One  curious 
thing  that  we  have  this  year— it  is  a  curious  thing ;  it  may  not  do  it 
again ;  we  don't  know,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  want  to  try  it  if  we 
can — was  that  our  fallow  went  ahead  of  all  our  land ;  that  we  raised 
forty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  off  of  fallow,  and  these  plats 
are  one  eighth  of  an  acre  plats.  That  surpassed  our  others  very  much. 
It  could  be  told  by  anybody  looking  at  it ;  but  whether  even  that  is 
profitable,  whether  it  is  profitable  to  allow  the  land  to  lie  and  go  to 
fallow,  is  another  question.  All  these  things  come  in  when  the  result 
is  made  up.  That  is  all  we  pretend  to  give,  just  the  things  as  they 
are  there.  They  are  in  accordance  with  this  programme  that  has  been 
prescribed,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  draw  any  results  as  yet,  thinking 
that  it  will  be  premature,  and  that  no  man  can  draw  results  from  sin- 
gle experiments.  Two  years  this  has  been  in  operation ;  this  is  the 
third  year. 

Mr.  Flagg — Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fallow  is  a  part  of 
your  common  system  of  rotation? 

Mr.  Hamilton — It  is  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Flagg — You  mentioned  that  you  had  adopted  this  system  that 
was  common  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  rotation  of  five  courses,  of  which 
a  fallow,  I  understood  you,  was  one. 
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Mr.  Hamilton — A  fidlow  is  sometimes  usecL  If  land  is  weedy  ve 
use  a  fallow  oftentimes,  to  kill  the  weeds ;  or  if  it  is  disposed  to  g«  to 
certain  sorts  of  grass,  we  nse  it  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  gritf  ;ar 
if  land  is  rather  poor,  use  a  fallow,  feeling  that  it  eaeea  the  liU)<i,ffid 
gires  it  the  benefit  of  the  action  of  the  elements  during  the  summer. 
The  best  farmers  farm  every  acre  of  their  farms  each  year ;  no  wMte 
land  at  all ;  every  acre  must  produce. 

The  Chairman — Any  remarks  will  be  m  order  upon  the  report  made 
.  by  Professor  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Flagg — We  have  not  heard  from  Wisconsin  much  in  this  ipi- 
cultural  experiment  matter. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  wouldn't  like  to  trespass  upon  the  time.  If  this 
military  matter  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  I  donH  wish  to 
take  time. 

The  Chairman — Everything  is  of  ioterest. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  can  give  a  short  history  of  our  experimentitioii, 
but  it  is  for  so  short  a  time  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  of  any  grot 
advantage.    Only  this  year  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

WISOOHSIN  BXPESIMEin'AL  FABM. 

Our  experimental  farm  is  located  upon  the  Huronian  drift.  The  soil 
is  mixed,  composed  of  a  detritis  of  a  drift  which  has  come  from  th« 
North,  mostly  derived  from  granite  and  trap  rocks,  and  is  somewbsr 
sandy.  It  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  cannot  tell  by  an  analyst  of 
the  soil  on  one  square  yard  what  may  lie  on  the  next  square  yard;  hut 
as  it  was  mentioned  here,  to-day  or  yesterday,  that  the  analyses  of  soib 
are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  I  think  there  is  a  plain  case  where  they  are 
not  to  be.  There  is  also  an  admixture  among  this  drift  of  the  older  fir 
mation,  some  of  the  latter,  fine  stone  and  sand.  This  lies  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Mendota  and  is  perfectly  leveL  Some  of  it  needs  nnderdrus- 
ing ;  it  has  not  had  it.  We  have  only  S3  acres  under  the  plow.  As  I 
have  14:6  experiments  running  this  season,  they  were  necessarily  din- 
ded  up  into  small  plats  of  ground. 

The  first  thing  that  was  taken  into  consideration  this  spring,  in  lajiof 
out  a  series  of  experiments,  and  the  thing  of  the  most  importance,  ▼»? 
a  line  of  experiments  in  which  we  can  reach  results  soonest,  and  com- 
municate these  results  to  the  agricultural  classes  who  are  looking  i  • 
these  colleges  soonest,  and  with  the  best  results ;  that  is,  the  testing  o*' 
a  variety  of  different  crops.  We  all  know  that  seedsmen  and  tbesc 
private  experimenters  that  are  spoken  of  are  very  busy  in  pushing  tbcr 
-mmodities  before  the  public,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  swindKw: 
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and  humbnggmg,  naturallj,  and  if  any  institntion,  with  the  dignity  and 
with  the  reputation  that  one  of  these  industrial  institutions  has,  can  be 
brought  to  test  varieties  as  soon  as  possible,  no  matter  what  the  seed 
costs,  test  them  just  as  quick  as  possible,  and  let  the  results  that  follow 
— the  actual  results,  without  very  much  comment — go  out  among  the 
people,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  can  be  saved  to 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  that  some  knowledge  can  be  disseminated 
in  that  way.  Therefore,  we  have  tested,  so  far  as  we  could  get  varie- 
ties, varieties  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  We  tested  some  eleven  or 
twelve  varieties  of  oats  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheat.  I  did  not 
bring  my  books  along,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  how  many,  and  a 
number  of  varieties  of  com  and  barley.  Our  experiments  have  been 
generally  what  I  call  successful  experiments,  for  the  reason  that  we 
commenced  in  the  spring  and  we  have  not  as  yet  detected  any  errors. 
That  is  what  I  call  a  successful  experiment  1  don't  care  if  you  don't 
raise  a  crop;  if  everything  fails,  it  may  be  a  successful  experiment;  if 
you  succeed  in  trying  an  experiment  right  straight  through,  and  don't 
find  any  errors  in  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  no  error. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  one  word,  with  all  deference  to 
higher  authorities,  about  something  that  Prof.  Miles  said,  I  believe  it 
was  yesterday.  He  was  telling  us  about  elements  of  error.  I  don't 
like  the  use  of  that  word  *'error."  ^  There  are  conditions  which  prevent 
certainty  of  results ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  why  are  they 
errors?  I  can't  see  it.  I  think  that  if  a  person  tries  an  experiment, 
and  in  their  measurements  and  in  their  weights  they  are  just  as  accu- 
rate as  circumstances  will  allow  them  to  be,  it  is  reasonable  and  proper 
to  say  that  there  was  no  element  of  error.  There  is  an  element  of  un- 
certainty running  all  through  it,  because  we  cannot  control  the  elements. 
We  cannot  bring  the  rain  when  we  want .  it,  or  the  clouds  when  we 
want  them.  We  cannot  control  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  thousands  of  tilings  that  we  cannot  control.  These  are  ele- 
ments of  uncertainty,  but  why  are  th^ey  elements  of  error?  If  we  try 
an  experiment  on  a  tract,  and  try  it  carefully  and  fully,  and  don't  get 
our  ideas  wrought  up  to  such  a  high  pitch,  that  we  are  going  to  fix 
results  from  that  one  experiment,  there  is  no  error  about  it.  If  we 
think  we  are  going  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  and  understand  the 
science  of  agriculture  right  off,  we  are  in  error  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  error  is  not  in  the  experiment.  The  science  of  agriculture  is  an 
accumulative  science,  and  never  will  be  all  known  in  all  human  proba- 
bility. 
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We  next  tried  a  series  of  experiments  in  reference  to  the  dnrtbOitT 
of  wood,  for  the  reason  that  the  fencing  problem  is  a  very  Isrge  j^ 
lera  in  the  West,  and  we  wished  to  try  experiments  npon  the  durabilitT 
of  wood,  by  nsing  artificial  agents.  We  tried  a  nnmber  of  these  ex- 
periments, and  of  course  the  results  cannot  be  known  for  a  number  of 
years.  Whenever  wood  rots  that  we  have  tried  to  preserve,  why  we 
know  that  that  experiment  is  completed  as  far  as  that  wood  is  coih 
cerned.  If  some  of  them  last  forever,  we  will  never  complete  the  ex- 
periment. We  have  not  as  yet  tested  but  one  piece  of  European  lard, 
which  is  said  to  last  pretty  nearly  forever,  and  of  course  we  will  han 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  that. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  want  to  ask  you  how  many  sticks  or  posts,  or  whatever 
you  use,  do  you  put  under  the  same  conditions  ? 

Mr.  McAffee— From  26  to  160. 

Mr.  Hamilton — What  size? 

Mr.  McAffee — They  vary  from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  four.  Ok 
of  the  experiments  is  testing  them  top  downwards,  with  medicatioiL 
Another  experiment  is  testing  them  top  upwards  with  medication,  and 
then  a  lot  not  medicated  ^t  all,  put  top  downwards  and  top  upwards. 

Then  another  experiment  is  in  regard  to  the  amount:  per  acre  to  be 
sown  of  small  grains,  wheat  and  oats.  We  did  not  test  it  as  to  barter. 
We  took  the  amount  of  wheat  from  three  pecks  to  the  acre,  broadcast, 
up  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  ran  the  experiment  with  oats,  from 
a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre  to  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  rarjing 
half  a  bushel  each  time. 

We  organized  a  series  of  experiments  with  deep  and  shallow  plow- 
ing, and  subsoil  plowing.    This  tract  was  planted  with  com. 

Another  small  series  of  experiments  was  to  test  as  to  the  yield  of 
small  grain  to  the  weight  of  the  grain  as  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
grain  sown,  whether  well  cleaned,  the  heaviest  grains  taken  in  jnstas 
it  is  ordinarily  taken  out  of  the  bin.  For  instance,  sow  a  quarter  of  a 
acre  of  oats  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  bin.  Another  quarter  of  in 
acre  alongside,  under  the  same  conditions  exactly,  with  the  exception 
that  we  blew  the  fanning  mill  as  hard  as  we  could  blow  it,  and  got  aH 
the  heaviest  grains ;  blew  out  more  than  half. 

Then  we  tested  top  dressing  after  the  grain  was  planted,  partly  to 
show  whether  there  would  be  any  good  results  in  retaining  moisture 
by  mulching,  and  also  by  the  use  of  peat,  which  is  black,  or  nearir 
black  on  the  surface,  as  our  land  is  a  light  gray,  almost  white,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  finding  whether  the  color  had  much  influence. 
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Another  series  of  experiments  was  with  planting  com.  We  planted 
corn  one  grain  to  the  hill,  13  inches  apart,  and  were  very  careful  in 
getting  the  distance,  and  the  rows  foar  feet  apart.  Then  some  right 
alongside  of  it,  two  grains  in  the  hill,  26  inches  apart,  and  the  rows 
four  feet  apart.  And  then  some  four  grains  in  the  hill,  52  inches  apart, 
each  time  multiplying  by  two,  multiplying  the  number  of  grains  in 
a  hill  by  two,  so  that  the  same  number  of  grains  is  on  the  same  area ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  distance  apart 

Another  experiment  with  corn  was,  with  the  hills  three  feet  and  a 
half  apart  each  way,  and  three  grains  to  the  hill,  tested  alongside  of 
com  with  the  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way,  and  three  grains  in  a  hill. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  experiments.  We  have  a  number  of  others, 
and  I  must  say,  in  closing  the  account  of  the  experiments,  that  I  feel 
very  much  more  encouraged  about  the  actual  results  that  may  flow  from 
experimentation,  than  most  of  the  speakers  who  spoke  here,  especially 
yesterday,  and  some  to-day.  The  difficulties  I  do  not  believe  I  am 
disposed  to  underrate.  I  know  they  are  immense.  There  are  diffi- 
culties that  can  scarcely  be  surmounted  by  human  wisdom  and  human 
contrivance,  but  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  just  about  as  pro- 
mising a  field  for  investigation  from  which  to  derive  instruction  in  this 
line  of  actual  experimentation  in  farm  operations  as  there  is  in  any 
direction.  I  believe  that  it  is  just  exactly  as  easy  for  us  to  find  out 
important  facts  in  agriculture  as  it  is  to  take  the  chemistry  of  to-day, 
and  find  out  important  facts  in  organic  chemistry. 

Mr.  Miles — In  this  experiment  with  a  different  number  of  kernels 
of  corn  in  a  hill,  how  many  plats  of  each  had  you  ? 

Mr.  McAffee — One  plat  of  each  only. 

Mr.  Flagg — How  large  ? 

Mr.  McAffee — I  could  not  give  you  the  area  of  each. 

Mr.  Flagg — About,  could  you  t 

Mr.  McAffee — I  should  judge  it  was,  at  the  least  calculation,  ten 
square  rods — one-sixteenth  of  an  acre,  I  should  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Miles — How  many  times  has  this  experiment  been  tried  ? 

Mr.  McAffee^ — This  is  the  first ;  I  can  say  that  I  find  no  records  that 
are  satisfactory  of  former  experiments,  so  I  cannot  tell  what  has  hap- 
pened before  this  year.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Miles — Of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  that  you  have  been  test- 
ing, this  is  the  first  time  ? 

Mr.  McAffee — ^No;  they  were  tested  last  year,  and  I  found  them  in 
the  bins,  with  the  record  of  the  weights  per  bushel,  and  the  yield. 
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Mr.  Miles — I  will  inquire  if  the  same  results  were  obtained  last  jor, 
as  are  obtained  this  year  ? 

Mr.  McAffee — this  year's  results  are  not  completed.  So  &r  as  tbe 
threshing  is  done,  the  result  seems  to  be  very  similar  indeed. 

One  more  remark,  that  is  this :  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  iiik 
question  of  student  labor.  We  had  student  labor  in  our  institutioB 
when  I  went  there,  and  I  did  all  1  could  to  encourage  it,  and  I  bdiew 
that  good  results,  followed,  results  probably,  that  may  be  more  app»- 
ent  years  hence  than  they  are  now ;  but,  from  some  oause  or  other,  I 
understand  that  our  governing  power,  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  tber 
are  called,  decided  not  to  continue  the  student  labor,  so  I  suppose  we 
will  be  without  student  labor  in  our  institution.  I  suppose  thatdffi- 
cult  question  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Flagg — "What  has  been  your  experience  with  stadent  labor! 

^  Mr.  McAffee — I  found,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  that,  taking  the 
average  of  student  labor,  under  the  rule  that  I  was  working  under,  that 
the  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour  that  we  paid  for  student  labor,  I 
thought  was  well  expended  as  if  I  had  gone  out  and  hired  laborosti 
that  price.  I  could  have  hired  laborers  at  a  higher  price  that  would 
have  done  more  work,  but  I  think  that  the  average  of  the  stadent  la- 
bor that  we  had  on  the  farm  was  worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents  c 
hour,  as  the  market  price  of  labor  ran.  I  will  say,  though,  that  lUixsk 
it  would  not  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  that  I  had  the  power  rf 
dockage,  and  I  exercised  that  power  carefully.  I  docked  time.  I 
classified  the  students.  I  notified  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  woii 
that  I  should  exercise  the  power  of  dockage  if  I  found,  from  any  caaae, 
either  inability  to  perform  the  work  they  were  given,  inattention  to 
rules  and  regulations  and  instructions,  and  the  way  the  work  shooU 
be  done ;  or  idling,  such  as  conversation  without  any  results,  conreis- 
ing  and  stopping  to  converse.  If  I  found  any  of  these  that  I  shoaU 
classify  them  and  dock  them  according  as  my  judgment  would  dictate, 
during  the  month ;  and  I  classified  them  into  A,  B  and  C  classy.  A 
class  had  full  time,  B  time  was  docked  ten  per  cent,  C  time  was  docked 
twenty  per  cent.  I  had  occasion  to  dock  one  student  twenty  per  cent 
and  out  of  fifty-four,  I  had  occasion,  during  the  month,  to  dock  only 
eleven  ten  per  cent  The  next  month  there  was  no  need  of  any  dock- 
age at  all.  Everything  went  on  first  rate,  and  I  believe  there  was  n^ 
one  of  the  students  but  what  acknowledged  to  me  personally  thattfcej 
believed  the  dockage  was  just  and  correct,  and  they  thought  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  it  did  work  all  right  I  had  some  litfle 
doubt  about  it  at  first 
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Mr.  Hamilton— Do  jon  pay  for  dispOBition,  or  do  yon  pay  for  work 
— the  amonnt  that  is  doae,  or  for  the  disposition  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  McAflee— It  is  a  pecuniary  matter,  and  we  pay  for  work,  not 
disposition.  If  a  student  has  not  the  power  or  constitution  to  do  the 
work  that  he  is  set  to  do,  we  don't  pay  him  the  full  price* 

Mr.  Miles — ^In  regard  to  these  plats  qf  corn,  with  a  different  number 
of  kern^  in  tke  hill,  what  shape  are  the  plats  ?  You  say  they  are 
about  ten  rods. 

Mr.  McAffee — They  are  32  rods  long  and  very  narrow.  They  are 
in  rows.  I  run  a  four  foot  marker  through,  and  then  I  had  to  invent  a 
machine  to  mark  it. 

Mr.  Miles — ^Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  don't 
propose  to  follow  Mr.  McAffee  in  regard  to  rows  of  corn.  I  care  not 
whether  he  calls  it  uncertainty  or  error.  There  is  something  that 
causes  variation  that  we  cannot  measure.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that 
they  have  commenced  so  large  a  number  of  experiments^  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  with  which  he  enters  into  it  I  am 
not  at  ^1  surprised,  however,  that  the  gentleman  is  very  much  encou- 
raged in  regard  to  results  that  may  be  derived  from  it,  and  if  the  ex* 
peri  men ts  are  continued  in  the  present  method,  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
be  will  continue  to  be  pleased  with  the  results ;  it  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory, indeed.  But  if  he  adopt  a  slight  modification,  I  apprehend  some 
difficnlty  might  arise.  If  you  take  these  plats,  one  in  a  place,  then 
two  in  a  place,  then  three  in  a  place,  and  so  on  through,  and  when  you 
get  through  only  one  plat  of  a  kind,  you  will  be  very  much-pleased 
with  the  result ;  but  if  you  cut  these  strips  up,  and  I  would  recommend 
it  now,  you  can  make  accurate  measurements,  and  draw  lines  across 
and  cut  those  strips  up  into  20  or  30  pieces,  and  then  compare  No.  1, 
No.  2,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  so  on,  precisely  the  same  character  of  experi- 
ment. You  will  find  the  result  varying  so  you  will  hardly  know  what 
is  the  matter ;  and  besides,  if  you  have,  right  alongside  of  these  same 
experiments,  a  number  of  plats  treated  in  the  same  way,  you  will  find 
as  much  difference  between  those  all  alike  as  you  will  find  between 
the  corn  with  the  different  number  of  grains.     There  is  the  diffculty. 

Kow  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  I  have 
had  perhaps  a  dozen  applications  this  summer  for  the  best  kind  of  oats. 
We  have  raised  quite  a  large  number  of  varieties,  and  have  raised  them 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  cannot  tell  which  is  the  best.  I  don't 
know.  What  was  the  best  three  years  ago  was  the  poorest  last  year. 
The  crops  are  not  all  threshed  this  year,  so  I  don't  know.  I  can  judge 
somewhat  from  appearance ;  what  was  the  bett  last  year  I  ap|tkrehend 
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will  not  be  found  to  be  the  best  this  year — so  that  it  becomes  Tedr 
complicated.  The  first  experiments  are  easy,  and  the  reenlts  are  ail 
satisfactory,  nntil  you  come  to  duplicate  them.  When  you  dnpliote 
plats,  and  begin  to  compare  between  plats  exactly  alike  and  between 
those  under  different  conditions,  yon  then  find  the  difficulty  in  geCtifi; 
at  exact  results. 

Mr.  McAffee— That  matter  had  occurred  to  me,  and  I  can  eaalr 
conceive  of  what  the  Professor  has  said,  being  exactly  so  ;  but  for  iB 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a  point  in  regard  to  these  larger  pUti, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  larger  plats  I  must  say,  even  if  we  hive  to 
hire  extra  help  to  harvest.  All  you  can  ever  get  in  this  thing  id  sot 
absolute  certainty  on  account  of  these  circumstances  that  rend^  thiagi 
doubtful,  but  you  want  to  get  a  general  average,  as  large  as  poesiUe, 
stricken  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  We  don't  know  how 
many  people  are  going  to  die  in  a  year  to  the  thousand  of  a  populatiMi, 
but  the  Life  Insurance  Companies  come  very  close  to  it,  because  diey 
have  had  the  general  average  so  many  years  they  know  about  hovthe 
thing  runs.  They  know  the  laws  of  chance,  as  you  might  call  it ;  per- 
haps it  is  an  unfortunate  expression.  They  know  about  how  the  tUsg 
will  run.  Now,  we  can  go  so  far  by  a  great  many  experiments  as  » 
get  a  general  average.  The  idea  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  frequendj, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  divide  off  a  lot  of  plats,  and  rvst 
A,  B  and  0  on  those  plats  one  year,  and  then  change,  something  on  the 
system  that  they  have  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  that  way  get  at  the  mo- 
tual  characteristics  of  the  actutd  areas ;  but  it  seems  to  me  by  sobdi' 
viding  areas  into  small  plats,  taking  twenty  to  the  acre  for  instsBce. 
we  are  making  our  labor  much  greater.  Let  us  get  the  general  aver- 
age of  that  acre  as  a  grain  producer.  For  instance,  we  take  the  gene- 
ral average  of  that  acre  as  compared  with  other  acres  of  com ;  tbt 
general  average  of  that  acre  as  compared  with  other  acres  of  oais 
wheat,  and  it  is  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes.  Now  we  consider 
acre  as  either  better  or  poorer  than  other  acres,  and  go  on  with  it  h 
seems  to  me  of  no  use  to  divide  the  acre  up  into  twenty  plats,  for  if  ti* 
argument  is  good  that  it  should  be  divided  up  into  plats  of  a  foot  eqcsK, 
even,  or  an  inch  square,  I  don't  see  where  you  are  going  to  stop  if  yc* 
argue  in  that  way— that  because  the  land  gives  different  results  <m  Sf- 
ferent  areas  you  must  make  the  areas  smalL  Let  us  have  the  res^ 
from  the  whole  acre.  I  know  from  the  appearance  of  that  com  ex- 
periment that  what  the  Professor  said  is  correct.  If  I  cut  that 
up  into  strips  and  harvest  it,  1  know  some  places  will  be  poorer 
others'  and  I  believe  I  know  the  reason,  but  that  is  a  guess  of 
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but  that  don't  prore  that  the  general  average  is  not  correct,  as  a  gen- 
eral average. 

Mr.  Miles— No ;  but  let  me  explain  that.    Divide  those  np,  and 
take  the  general  average  of  those.    You  find  a  certain  range  of  varia- 
tion, and  then  yon  find,  on  comparison  of  this  with  another,  a  certain 
result*    Yon  must  deduct  from  that  this  variation,  that  is,  yon  don't 
get  as  much  grain  as  you  think  for,  unless  you  take  into  account 
the  variation.    If  the  argument,  as  presented  here  to-night  by  Mr. 
McAfiee,  is  the  one  that  I  have  presented,  I  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate, indeed,  that  these  plats  should  be  subdivided  because  of  those 
variations,  but  in  order  to  diminish  the  chances  of  variation.    It  is 
understood  by  everyone  that  the  slope  of  the  plats  should  be  the 
same.    Now  take  the  plat  of  an  acre,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in 
many  places,  to  get  another  plat  of  an  acre  of  precisely  the  same  slope; 
but  if  you  cut  that  acre  up  into  three  or  four  pieces,  you  can  get  three 
or  four  pieces  of  about  the  same  inclination.    Now  an  illustration  : 
Take  forty  plats,  and  let  the  manure  be  applied  in  this  way :  the  first 
series  of  four  plats  is  unmanured,  the  next  is  manured,  the  next  series 
nnmanured,  the  next  manured,  and  so  on  alternately  through,  so  if  I 
take  any  one  of  these  rows  through  in  this  direction,  and  compare  them, 
one-half  will  be  manured  and  the  other  half  will  not.    Now  if  I  take 
the  same  series  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  treated  precisely  alike, 
l^ow.  I  found  by  some  of  my  experiments,  taking  one  of  these  series 
of  plats  through,   that  there  was  a  variation  of  66  pounds  in  the 
quantity  of  corn.     Taking  the  plats  right  down  in  this  direction,  no 
apparent  reason  for  their  variation  whatever,  and  the  variation  is  79 
pounds.    Now,  if  I  had  had  a  single  plat  manured  and  a  single  plat 
anmanured,  the  experiment  would  have  been  very  satisfactory,  but 
when  we  come  to  subdivide  it  and  multiply  it,  this  element  of  uncer- 
tainty comes  in.    I  will  not  call  it  an  element  of  error,  if  that  is  an  ob- 
jectionable  term. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Miles  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. I  regarded  his  suggestion  yesterday  in  regard  to  dividing  off 
pieces,  with  a  piece  of  ground  between  on  which  there  was  no  crop 
raised,  as  very  timely  and  very  valuable.  I  have  seen  the  want  of  it 
this  year.  Because  I  did  not  know  any  better,  I  planted  adjoining, 
but  I  believe  I  will  never  do  it  again  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  the  question 
has  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  as  to  the  best  way  to  get 
along  with  it  in  future,  and  this  idea  occurred  to  me :  if  I  just  plant  so 
far  apart  and  leave  that  ground,  of  course  we  know  what  the  result 
-would  be :  it  would  be  full  of  weeds.    I  don't  want  the  weeds  on  tb 
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grouncl.  I  don't  want  tbe  piece  of  ground  injured  ia  its  meGbankil 
textare  by  the  growth  of  weeds.  Suppose  I  cultivate  it,  I  don^  thmk 
that  tbat  is  exactly  th^  fair  thing  either.  Suppose  I  put  it  in  timodir 
and  clover  Inhere  is  a  plant  growing  there  and  running  its  roots  OBt 
and  injuring  the  plat  pt  ground.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  make  it 
into  beds.  I  would  back  furrow,  and  make  a  dead  furrow  betweei 
them;  just  take  the  soil  that  plants  will  grow  readily  in,  right  out  sad 
throw  out  the  beds.  Down  to  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  farrow  pisBH 
do  not  start  so  readily. 

Mr.  Miles-^I  have  thonght  of  that  plan,  but  it  seems  to  me  objec- 
tionable^ We  plow  our  plats  so  as  to  leave  the  lines  between  one  a 
dead  furrow,  and  the  other  a  ridge,  each  series  of  plats  with  a  dead 
furro'vir  on  one  side  and  ridge  on  the  other.  When  you  come  to  dig 
dowp  and  rerpove  the  soil  below,  if  you  get  an  unfair  proportion  ctf 
that  upon  either  side,  you  are  going  to  influence  the  result  in  that  vay. 
Then  ^^n,  the  Qultivat;ion  of  this  piece  excavated  will  have  sone 
influence  on  your  ci:ops,  for  if  you  examine  carefully  you  will  find  the 
roots,  running  into  the  sub-strata.  It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  is  to  cultivate  through  and  give  the  same  amout 
of  cultivation  to  each  band  as  far  as  possible.  Then  you  treat  Umsi 
all  alike.  ]!^ow,  when  the  weeds  spring  up,  with  some  crops  the  weedi 
will  get  a  considerable  start  before  the  crop  is  started.  We  coold  go 
through  and  pull  those  up  by  hand,  although  they  might  be  numeross. 
Then,  at  other  times,  we  have  practiced  going  through  with  a  hoe  aad. 
just  cutting  the  weeds  off,  disturbing  below  the  surface  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. These  are  all  difficult  things  to  manage,  and  require  a  gre^ 
deal  of  thought 

Mr.  Hamilton — ^Let  me  understand  what  yon  mean  by  weeds.  A 
plant  out  of  placej 

Mr.  Miles — Any  plant  out  of  place  is  a  weed. 

Mr.  Hamilton — We  have  what  is  called  grass. 

Mr.  Miles — Grass  we  call  a  weed.    I  don't  care  what  it  is,  whether 
clover  or  com. 
•  The  Chairman — A  stool  of  wheat  in  a  corn  field  is  a  weed. 

Mr.  Miles — Yes,  sir^ 

Mr.  Parker — These  dead  furrows  in  our  section  would  not  do  at  aH, 
on  account  of  the  drainage.  What  I  was  always  accustomed  to  do  in 
Michigan,  in  raising  a  bed  for  onions  or  beets,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
in  the  garden,  I  used  to  raise  it  from  two  to  four  or  six  inches  abovt 
the  surface,  by  ditches  around  it.  Do  that  in  Kansas  and  jon  viT 
lose  your  crop. 
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The  Ohairman — ^What  is  the  cause  ? 

Mr.  Parker — The  rain  fell  is  sudden.  The  rain  does  not  come  down 
in  showers^  but  comes  down  in  water  spouts,  frequently. 

Mr.  Flagg — ^Tou  have  to  do  your  levd  best  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Parker — Yes,  sir.     You  have  to  do  your  level  best. 

The  Chairm&n — There  are  one  or  two  topics  I  suppose  we  must 
consider  a  little. 

Mr.  Flagg — Mr.  Ohairman,  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion  in  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  of  the  succession  of  crops,  planting  one  crop  after 
another.  It  is  this :  Plant  your  crop  one  year,  this  year  say,  in  strips, 
com  first,  oats  next,  wheat  in  the  next,  and  grass  in  the  last  Then 
next  year  turn  around  and  plant  across  these  the  same  crops.  In  that 
way  you  would  have  every  crop  in  succession  to  every  other  that  has 
been  planted  \  corn  after  com,  com  after  oats,  corn  after  wheat,  and 
corn  after  grass«  It  is  an  easy  way  of  trying  the  experiment  of  suc- 
cession, and  is  suggested  by  an  experimenter  at  Munich. 

FUTTJEB   MBETINGS. 

The  Chairman — I  find  myself  under  some  difficulty.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  interrapt  the  discussion,  for  I  fear  that  we  may  at  last  get 
in  a  hurry  and  adjourn  without  having  time  to  think  of  it.  I  say  I 
find  myself  (if  it  is  expected  that  I  act  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  made  so  by  the  officers  of  the  society,)  under  some  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  to  meet  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  to 
compare  with  them  upon  some  of  the  points  that  would  necessarily 
come  before  the  committee,  if  they  provide  for  future  meetings.  It 
seems  to  me  a  little  desirable  to  secure  some  understanding  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  before  they  all  disperse,  where  and  when  shall 
the  next  meeting  be  held,  if  a  meeting  is  called.  I  will  say  that  it  has 
been  suggested  as  a-.thing  desirable  that  the  meeting  of  the  Convention, 
if  it  continues  to  hold  something  of  the  character  that  it  now  seems  to 
have,  shall  be  held  at  the  seat  of  the  several  institutions  in  turn  ;  that 
we  give  the  gentlemen,  as  they  come  together  at  the  Convention,  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  one  of  these  institutions, 
of  its  experimental  fields  and  general  condition. 

Mr.  Miles- -It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  meetings,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  meet  at  the  difierent  colleges,  and  we  could 
look  over  the  difierent  methods. 

Mr.  Flagg — There  is  another  suggestion,  and  that  is  that  we  secure 
more  quiet,  unintermpted  work,  perhaps,  at  the  institutions  themselves 
than  we  can  in  any  city. 
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Mr.  Hamilton — I  think  if  we  do  meet,  we  should  meet  during 
vacations  of  those  institutions,  so  as  to  not  interrupt  the  officere  of  die 
institutions  in  their  regular  duties.  I  would  extend  an  ioTitatioiit!} 
the  gentlemen  to  have  it  at  our  college  in  Pennsylvania,  if  I  didjwt 
think  that  in  another  year  probably -^in  two  years  from  now — we  msjr 
be  able  to  have  a  railroad  that  will  take  the  gentlemen  right  tbeie; 
and  we  have  twelve  miles  of  rough  roads  to  go  over,  and  it  might  be 
inconvenient.  I  am  very  anxious  that  the  system  of  experimeDts 
which  we  have  at  that  college,  should  have  a  thorough  examinatioiL 
I  believe  that  they  are  important.  We  in  Pennsylvania  believe  that 
they  are  important,  that  they  are  worthy  of  some  consideratioD,  aad 
the  gentlemen  who  got  them  up  a^e  certainly  not  numbskulls.  They 
are  gentlemen  who  have  had  some  experience  in  experimenting.  Thej 
are  gentlemen  in  Backs  county,  in  Chester  county,  in  CumberlaDd 
county ;  and  better  farms  do  not  exist  in  this  country  than  those  to  be 
found  there. 

Mr.  McAffee — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  management  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  would  be  most  happy  to  welcome  this  body  to  meet 
at  Madison  at  any  time,  if  they  should  see  fit.  I  think  I  may  say  theie 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  I  am  not  authorized,  of  course,  to  extend  the  inn- 
tation,  because  it  was  not  known  that  this  body  would  continue  its  or 
ganization,  but  I  can  state  in  almost  confident  terms  to  that  effect;  tzni 
I  like  the  idea  of  the  next  meeting,  if  we  have  a  meeting;,  being  heU 
at  some  one  of  the  industrial  universities. 

The  Chairman — I  will  say  that  I  shall  also  be  glad,  the  next  tinier 
if  it  is  due  to  Illinois  to  have  the  next  meeting  in  our  midst,  to  have 
them  meet  at  the  Industrial  University  at  Champaign.  We  have  rail- 
roads north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  and  you  can  meet  us  qodtf 
readily. 

Mr.  Parker — Would  it  be  possible  to  meet  and  not  interfere  with 
the  terms,  as  in  the  Iowa  institution  it  runs  all  summer,  and  the 
others  run  all  winter.  We  shall  have  to  meet  while  some  of  the  col- 
leges are  in  session.  But  our  latch«string  hangs  out,  and  we  welcooe 
our  friends,  whether  they  come  on  an  excursion,  or  stop  on  their  wit 
to  the  mountains,  or  at  any  other'  time ;  we  shall  be  very  glud  to  meet 
this  association.  I  believe  1  am  authorized,  as  a  resident  there,  to  in- 
vite the  association  to  come  whenever  it  sees  fit.  What  is  the  order  of 
business  now  i 

VOTE   OF  THANKS. 

The  Chairman — The  general  order. 

Mr.  Parker— I  would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution. 
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The  reBolntions  were  read,  as  follows : 

JRetobfidy  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  tendered  to  'The  Prairie  Farmer" 
Company  for  the  very  liberal  courtesy  extended  to  this  conyention  in  procuring  the  use  of  the 
rooms  in  which  we  liave  met^and  in  other  kind  attentions  extended  to  us  during  our  -stay  in 
this  city. 

Raolvedf  That  we  also  heartily  thank  the  agricultural  and  daily  press  of  this  city  for  their 
reports  of  our  proceedings ;  and  the  officers  of  the  Riverside  Improvement  Company  and  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  for  their  invitations  to  visit  their  respective  grounds  and 
railway  lines. 

JUaolvedf  That  our  thanks  are  heartily  tendered  to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  the  official 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

BXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Flagg  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Ruolved^  That  the  very  strong  commendation  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
Europe  have  received  from  such  persons  as  Johnson  and  Liebig  as  a  source  of  a  large  amount 
of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  examinations  into  the  sub- 
ject, make  us  believe  the  establishment  of  not  less  than  one  such  station  in  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each  of  the  several  States  in  which  an 
institution  founded  on  the  national  grant  has  been  organized,  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  Legislatures  for  the 
speedy  establishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  McAffee — There  is  one  matter  that  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
here  wished  to  present  to  the  Convention,  but  he  saw  that  the  time  was 
passing,  and  he  had  so  much  to  do  that  he  refrained  from  doing  it.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  a  matter  that  I  wish  simply  to  an- 
nounce here  as  food  for  reflection,  and  if  we  meet  again  in  this  capa- 
city, or  any  persons  re,'>resenting  these  institutions,  it  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing considered.  It  is  this :  how  best  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the  work 
of  these  industrial  institutions,  and  of  what  they  are  trying  to  accom. 
plish,  and  what  they  do  accomplish,  before  the  people.  It  is  a  great 
thing.  We  well  know  that  the  class  of  the  community  who  are  ex- 
pected to  be  benefited  by  the  exertions  of  the  officers  connected  with 
this  institution  are  the  most  inert  in  attending  to  information  about 
them.  They  won't  even  take  the  trouble  frequently  to  send  for  the 
published  reports,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whetlier  there  is 
not  some  other  way  of  getting  the  information  about  them — every- 
thing about  them — all  that  we  can  get  before  the  people  and  make  the 
matter  as  public  as  need  be.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  distributing 
printer's  ink  among  them,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  done.  The 
simple  fact  of  getting  out  the  reports,  and  presenting  them,  and  hav- 
ing them  printed,  and  distributing  them  as  weU  as  you  can,  don't  p 
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to  go  far  eDongh.  Ttey  do  gdod,  of  course,  but  it  don't  go  fkr  eoim^ 
It  seems  to  me  eminentlj  proper  that  this  institate  shoald  consider  tUi 
point. 

Mr.  Flagg — I  think  there  might  be  some  nsrful  hints  gained  fiom 
the  experience  of  our  institution  in  this  State  in  this  respect.  I  douh 
know  but  Mr,  McAffee  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  facta,  thoBgh,iB 
that  connection,  as  I  am ;  he  was  formerly  a  resident  here.  Mj  im- 
pression is  that  a  good  way  to  advertise  these  institutions  is  to  do  wlut 
we  are  doing — that  is,  to  go  out  and  advertise  ourselves  by  holdipg&r- 
mers'  meetings.  We  have  held  them  for  three  years,  and  while  the  results 
have  not  been  as  good  as  I  could  wish,  they  have  still  done  an  import- 
ant work  in  advertising  the  institution.  I  think  another  very  effide&t 
thing  has  been  done  by  our  Regent  this  summer,  in  pablishing  i  cir- 
cular— publishing  our  catalogue,  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  circular, 
which  has  been  distributed  to  the  amount  of  20,000  copies,  and  netrlj 
paid  for  by  the  advertisements  on  the  coders.  It  was  a  good  finaBOil 
operation,  and  I  think  spread  the  name  of  the  institution  broadeart 
throughout  the  State,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  States.  I  think  that 
is  another  good  way  of  bringing  the  institution  before  the  people. 

AGBIOULTUBAL  LEOTUBBS. 

Mr.  Parker — In  regard  to  these  meetings,  that  is  a  matter  that  we 
have  not  discussed  in  the  society.  We  feel  a  great  deal  of  interest  id 
it,  and  have  held  some  meetings — ^but  one  or  two  questions  in  regard 
to  it :  One  is,  whether,  in  the  employment  of  those  who  are  speci&lists, 
bringing  them  from  abroad  is  necessary,  or  merely  using  the  facoltj 
and  board  of  control  of  the  College — that  is,  the  material  ont  of 
which  the  institute  is  made  up ;  whether  it  is  your  faculty — those  wh« 
naturally  associate  with  you,  or  whether  you  procure  from  abroad  lec- 
turers— specialists. 

The  Chairman — Use  the  faculty  to  some  extent 

Mr.  Flagg— I  believe  we  have  had  now  three  courses  of  tiiese  le^ 
tures  in  different  sections.  The  first  winter  a  two  weeks'  eonne  at  tbe 
institution  itself,  at  the  Industrial  Universi^.  The  second  year  one  of 
one  week,  I  think  at  the  Institution ;  one  at  Bockford,  in  the  north  pvt 
of  the  State ;  and  one  at  Centralia,  in  the  south  part  of  the  Stite. 
Last  winter,  I  think,  we  had  four — one  of  two  weeks  at  the  Universirr; 
one  at  South  Pass,  pretty  well  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  San: 
one  at  Pekin  ;  and  another  at  Springfield,  or  rather  a  few  lectures 
held  there  without  any  attempt  at  a  regular  institute. 

Mr.  Parker — ^Did  these  follow  each  other  dose  together  f 
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Mr.  Flagg — ^That  was  according  as  it  was  convenient  to  those  parti- 
cipating as  lecturers.  In  those  cases  we  have  used  the  professors  of 
the  University  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  particularly  oatside  of  the 
institution,  where  they  were  carried  among  the  people,  not  desiring 
them  to  lecture  so  much  at  home  as  they  did  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  the  institution  itself  is  concerned,  it  has  been  rather  a 
policy  to  bring  outsiders  in,  to  bring  the  practical  minds,  as  they  are 
called,  into  the  institution.  The  policy  of  that,  in  part,  was  to  bring 
our  teachers  and  our  people  into  closer  relations  to  one  another.  The 
two  first  years,  I  believe,  the  teaching  was  mostly  by  single  lecturers — 
by  one  person ;  that  is,  each  professor  delivered  but  one,  or  perhaps 
two  lectures.  During  the  last  winter,  and  to  some  extent  the  winter 
before,  there  has  been  considerable  done  by  one  person.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Hull,  who  was  here  yesterday,  and  Dr.  Miles  went  to  several 
places  and  delivered  two  and  three  lectures  at  each.  There  were  some 
advantages  in  that,  but  one  of  the  more  special  features,  perhaps,  was 
in  getting  in — although  they  may  know  less  about  it — the  practical 
men  who  are  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  teaching,  and  are  not  entirely 
aufait  in  the  matter  of  communicating  knowledge.  We  find  in  these 
cases  some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages;  they  throw  some  new 
light  on  a  great  many  matters.  They  aid  our  professors  in  thinking, 
and  they  waken  them  up,  I  think,  to  a  considerable  extent,  giving  them 
some  new  views  of  things,  and  they,  perhaps,  draw  out  the  opinions 
and  discussions  of  practical  men  which  are  valuable,  better,  perhaps, 
than  regular  teachers  would  do.  The  results  of  these  meetings  I  take 
to  be  two-fold — they  instruct  the  teacher  as  to  the  wants — the  profes- 
sors who  go  out,  at  least,  and  who  are  present  at  the  meetings — they 
instruct  them  to  a  considerable  extent  as  to  what  the  people  want  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  interested,  and  on  which  they 
want  information,  and  I  think  they  are  valuable  to  the  people  in  bring- 
ing them  more  in  relation  to  men  who  have  a  more  scientific  method 
thanour  ordinary  farmers  have.  I  think  if  agriculture  is  going  to  gain 
anything  in  this  century,  especially  it  is  to  be  in  the  getting  hold,  as 
our  farmers  are  seeming  to  do,  of  a  scientific  method — that  is,  a  careful 
induction  of  facts — and  coming  in  contact  with  men  who  are  scientific 
in  their  character,  as  most  of  these  professors  who  go  out  to  give  lec- 
tures are.  I  think  they  learn  a  great  deal  in  that  direction.  Thej  get 
hold  of  the  reason  of  a  great  many  facts,  too,  which  they  knew  as  facts, 
but  did  not  know  the  wherefore  of  them.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  a 
popular  agricultural  education.    It  has  not  succeeded  as  well  aa  I  could 
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BXTRACTS  FROM   OORRBBPOKDENCE  OF  GENTLEMSN  UN  ABLE  TO 

ATTEND. 


"  The  object!  of  the  propoaed  OonTention  tre  tach  u  to  oommand  mj  hearty  approffil,  ai 
each  oo^pention  aa  the  facilities  of  mj  position  may  admit" 

FRED  WATTS, 
Oommimomgr  of  Agrienitmt, 

**  Both  the  Gommissioners  and  mjielf  are  pleated  to  have  our  names  aaeodatad  wltk  fov 
scheme  for  the  promotion  of  Agricaltoral  Education." 

GEORGE  BUCHBXAKD, 
8e^y  Bwr§au  of  Ayricvitmre  tmd  Ari$^  Onteria 

'*  I  can  only  eiqvess  my  regret^  and  hope  ibr  better  luck  next  time." 

HUNTER  NICHOIA 
ProfenoT  of  AjpricuUurty  Eaat  Tamtttn  UnimnHf 

« 

'*  Ck>u]d  I  be  with  yon,  I  wonld  like  Tery  mnch  to  have  a  talk  orer  many  matters  relatiagto 

Agricnltural  schools.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  ideas  of  the  yarious  persona  at  work  on  Ak 
important  problem,  particularly  what  grade  (as  an  educational  establishment  above  the  eon- 
mon  or  high  school)  the  institution  he  is  with  aimed  at,  and  also  what  principle  of  instradloi 
is  the  leading  one  in  its  management  To  explain  my  meaning:  they  are  all  called  "ooUegn** 
or  '*  universities,"  Both  colleges  and  universities  are,  or  should  be,  schools  much  above  boft 
the  common  school  and  the  high  school;  institutions  aiming  at  much  culture,  and,  ibM, 
usually  professing  to  have  the  discipline  of  the  mind  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  coltat 
the  leading  objects,  rather  than  the  direct  imparting  of  immediately  useful  knowledge^  Nfv« 
how  far  is  this  the  real  aim  of  the  various  ''agricultural,"  *<  technical,"  "scientific^"  ni 
other  schools  springing  up  in  all  the  States,  mostly  under  the  stimulus  of  the  oonj 
land  grant  for  such  institutions  ? 

'*  And  this  brings  me  to  what  I  mean  by  the  second  question:  whtXprme^de  of 
is  the  leading  one  in  its  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  there  is  no  fixed  (uinciple  or  defi- 
nite idea  as  to  this  matter.  There  is  a  wide-spread  outside  demand,  (a  ntwBfmper  dentand;  or 
young  America  demand,  I  might  say)  for  only  knowledge  that  is  of  immediate  or  direct  pn^ 
Ucal  application.  There  are  two  distinct  theories  held,  as  unlike  as  day  is  unlike  nightp-4M. 
that  iia  colleges,  mental  discipline  and  culture  are  the  main  things  to  be  aimed  at,  and  tki 
acquisition  of  direct  practical  knowledge  only  the  secondary  item ;  the  other  that  the  aequB- 
tion  of  useful  knowledge  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  that  mental  discipline  and  coltaieai* 
to  be  but  secondary  or  incidentaL  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  Agricukml  Ori- 
leges  are  trying  to  ride  both  horses,  and  are  in  danger  of  falling  between.  I  bear  a  good  deil 
of  vague  talk  about  a  "healthy  combination"  of  the  two,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  of  maek  if 
the  most  common  talk  on  this  matter,  I  fail  to  understand  its  exact  meaning. 

"While  each  and  eveiy  successful  school  must  arrive  at  ultimate  success  by  a  process  of  giet4, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  each  must  have  a  tolerably  definite  plan  or  ideal  toward  whiob  ii  a 
striving,  rather  than  a  vague  desire  for  iomething  higher,  but  uncertain  as  to  what  thit  wmtt 
thing  is.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  professional  schools  an  important  part  of  the  instiaccki 
must  be  of  technical  branches,  of  useful  knowledge,  to  be  used  directly  in  that  profeesioa,  nd 
presupposes  the  previous  acquisition  of  not  only  certain  rudimeutal  branches  of  stwh.  b« 
also  a  certain  (and  usually  considerable)  amount  of  mental  discipline.  Now  our  AgricalBBa! 
Colleges  are,  in  one  sense,  pro/estional  tehooU^hnt  made  up  of  camparatively  andiseipQMi 
pupils.    In  some  cases  I  am  tolerably  well  informed  on,  the  attempted  oomproaiee  ff 
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ceesftil,  whether  considered  in  the  light  of  an  institation  making  eoltiyated  scholars  or  making 
practical  fanners.  That  tlie  pupils  are  better  off  for  attending  such  an  institute  than  if  they 
had  attended  none,  I  do  not  deny;  but  ^^as  the  tytUm  which  left  them  where  thej  were  left 
a  healthy  or  sound  one  ? 

*'No  one  exact  type  of  schools  can  be  expected  to  be  the  best  for  the  interest  of  each  State, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  detail,  of  grade,  of  special  studies,  etc. ;  but  there  are  principles  of  edu- 
cation which  are  as  broad  as  humanity,  tried  and  proven  by  the  experience  of  generations,  which 
we,  in  our  intense  desire  for  progress,  too  often  wish  to  oyerthrow,  or  at  least  ignore,  apparently 
simply  because  they  are  old. 

'1  will  state  that  I  believe  that  Agrieuttural  Schools  maybe  made  successful,  which  will  aim 
at  high  mental  discipline  and  culture,  although  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  actual  and  prac- 
tical demand  for  such,  yet  I  belieye  they  may  be  made  suceettful,  in  the  truest  sense  of  this 
word.  And  I  also  beliere  that  other  schools  may  be  successful,  reaching  yastly  larger 
numbers  of  immediate  pupils,  which  schools  may  not  aim  at  such  high  culture  nor  mental 
diBcipline,  and  where  the  imparting  of  useful  knowledge  is  the  leading  idea  in  instruction — 
schools  tni]j  professional.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  school  should  be  conducted  on  this 
avowed  principle,  relying  on  its  merits,  without  claiming  for  it  a  grade  or  position  it  does  not 
truly  hold,  or  pretending  to  do  what  it  does  not  do— that  is,  to  giTC  a  thorough  education. 
Such  a  school  may  be  not  high,  yet  a  center  of  great  influence — greater  because  it  honestly 
does  what  it  professes.  I  say,  after  spinning  out  more  than  I  intended,  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  the  various  presidents  or  managers  of  each  schools,  and  see  what  the  aims  of  each  was, 
how  many  were  trying  to  ride  one  horse,  and  how  many  twa*' 

Tours,  truly,  W.  H,  BREWER, 

Prof,  of  Agriculture,  Sheffield  SeimHJte  School 

"Although  I  could  not  be  present,  I  am  exceedingly  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  trust  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  better  things  than  we  have  been  obliged  to  be 

content  with  heretofore.*' 

PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Of  Sheffield  SeienHfie  Schooly  of  Tale  College. 

**I  fhlly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  importance  of  such  a  meeting,  as  proposed.     Will  gladly 

cooperate  in  any  way  I  can." 

J.  B.  BOWMAN, 

Regent  Kentucky  University. 


[Editorial  tsam  '*New  York  Tribune,**  September  6, 1871.1 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENTS. 


At  a  convention  of  representatives  of  Agricultural  Colleges,  held  recently  in  Chicago,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  progress  and  prospects  of  those  institutions,  many  facts  were 
stated  respecting  their  methods  of  conducting  education,  which  indicate  extensive  innovations 
upon  all  previous  systems,  and  may  prove  the  forerunners  of  an  entire  change  in  the  mauage- 
ment  of  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  not  only  of  the  branch  which  is  designated,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual 
classical  course,  the  **New  Education,"  and  which  embraces  sciences  and  modem  languages; 
they  are— especially  at  the  West — of  the  most  extreme  portion  of  that  division.  They  regard 
the  study  of  the  classics  much  as  that  of  monastic  lore  and  scholastic  metaphysics  might  be 
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regarded.  In  the  new  oommnnitiee  where  thej  are  titoated,  it  is  the  fashion  ta  sooff  H  i]\ 
that  ia  old,  and  the  **New  Education"  ia  popular  because  it  is  new;  all  the  methods  of  the oU 
institutions  are  viewed  with  doubt  and  disrespecti  and  startling  noTclties  aro  frequently  mb- 
Btituted  for  them,  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  without  success. 

With  manj  things  in  common,  there  are  numerous  particulars  in  which  the  "  Nev  Edaa- 
tion*'  of  the  East  dilTers  from  that  of  the  West    In  both  sections  of  coontry  great  attestka 
is  paid  bj  the  colleges  to  analytical  chemistry  and  civil  engineering;  but  while  in  NerEo^ 
land  the  general  direction  of  the  curriculum  is  chiefly  toward  technological  studies  and  Inn 
toward  agriculture,  just  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  Western  States;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  tkn 
is  more  immediate  need  of  the  science  of  agricul^re  in  cultivating  the  well-worn  Eisten 
fields  than  in  raising  crops  on  the  comparatively  fresh  soil  of  the  prairies.     It  is  ootiectbk 
that  even  the  technological  studies  of  the  West  include  more  of  matters  relating  to  pioxec 
life  than  those  of  the  East;  the  former  especially  exercising  the  students  in   actual  diK^tag 
and  draining,  and  the  construction  of  fences,  farm  buildings,  and  dwellings ;  the  latter  ia  tke 
arts  of  the  workshop  rather  than  of  the  field.    In  general,  there  are  many  poor  studenti  vbo 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  education  were  they  not  paid,  at  least  in  part,  for  labor;  bat  the 
problem  of  making  such  labor  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  colleges  to  keep  them  fromranairg 
behindhand  in  finances,  has  not  been  solved  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances,  if  at  all  le 
the  Eastern  States  the  preparatory  schools  are  insufficient  in  training  pupils  for  the  coUefO, 
and  between  the  State  insUtutions  and  technological  schools  not  fostered  by  State  aid  there  u 
a  direet  and  somewhat  embarrassing  competition;  but  in  the  Western  States  the  commoaiad 
high  schools  of  the  State  are  perfectly  adequate  in  preparing  for  the  universities,  and  in  Hi- 
nesota  at  least)  there  is  no  rivalry  whatever  between  private  educational  institutionB  and  tkie 
of  the  State. 

It  is  therefore  at  the  West  that  the  most  remarkable  results  have  thus  far  been  reached.  Ai 
the  East  it  is  yet  believed  that  students*  time  is  too  much  crowded  for  careful  aittention  to  a$n- 
culture,  notwithstanding  the  sucoess  of  the  Amherst  **Aggies"  at  the  boat-race,  of  whidi  tkf 
agricultural  professors  are  very  proud  as  the  winning  crew  were  the  best  scholars  in  their  cka, 
and  were  also  among  the  hardest  workers  of  the  labor  students.  But  at  the  West  it  is  focai 
that  the  students  who  do  the  most  manual  labor  invariably  accomplish  the  most  study,  and  tk 
best  workmen  are  the  best  scholars.  This  is  probably  in  part  because  the  work,  at  the  West  is 
not  made  compulsory,  and  the  single  exception  to  success  with  labor,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  mtj 
have  relation  to  this  feature.  Where  the  students  are  paid  extra  for  their  labor,  as  in  Wiseoa- 
sin,  a  system  of  ''docking*'  the  pay  where  the  work  was  not  assiduously  performed,  had  thi 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  its  efficiency. 

But  the  indirect  effects  are  as  remarkable  as  those  which  lie  on  the  surface.  The  stadeaa 
at  Champaign,  Illinois,  '*are  not  only  not  ashamed  of  labor,**  says  Prof  Gregorr — ^ihey  kne 
it**  They  are  brought  by  it  into  greater  intimacy  with  their  teachers,  resulting  in  a  better  i^ 
preciation  of  the  wants  of  the  student,  less  trouble  as  to  his  discipline,  eztraordinarr  efom 
on  his  part,  and  a  personal  improvement  that  is  manifest  in  the  high  moral  character  of  ike 
graduates.  All  this  has  a  correlative  effect  also  upon  the  teachers,  who  go  with  the  studetf 
into  the  field  and  the  workshop  and  take  hold  themselves:  an  excellent  effect,  physical  as  «e£ 
as  moral.  Dr.  Welch  of  Iowa  declares  that  it  benefits  him  far  more  than  the  gymnasisB. 
Prof.  Miles  of  Michigan  tells  of  the  delight  which  he  and  his  boys  experienced  on  compSetiaf 
a  school  building,  every  part  of  which  was  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Dr.  Gregofy  a^ 
how  could  he  help  a  joyful  sympathy  when  his  students,  having  constructed  a  40>hor9e-pcvff 
steam  engine,  asked  him  to  sit  dowfa  with  his  back  to  it  and  say,  if  he  could,  when  it  *•«  U 
action  and  when  not,  its  movements  were  so  noiseless. 

There  are  young  women  in  large  numbers  in  those  Western  colleges,  and  in  one  of  thea  it 
least  there  is  but  one  staircase  to  the  building  and  no  more  division  made  in  the  dooesti«  s^ 
pangements  ^x^  if}  t^j  l#rge  £unily.    From  each  College  that  reports  on  thl«  entrees  the  M- 
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timon  J  is  thtt  the  presenoe  of  the  young  women  has  an  excellent  eflbot  upon  the  yonng  men, 
making  them  more  mannerly,  tractable,  and  ambitious.  Dr.  Welch,  at  whose  institation  in 
Ames,  Iowa,  there  are  fifty  yoong  women,  declares  that  they  are  a  most  yaloable  ac^unct  in  the 
management,  with  which  he  would  not  willingly  dispense.  Testimony  is  unanimous  that 
there  are  fewer  scandals  of  any  sort  in  these  colleges  than  in  those  where  either  sex  is  domi- 
ciled alone.  And  as  to  capacity  for  scientific  learning,  and  also  for  many  branches  of  actual 
work  in  the  orchards,  forests,  green-houses,  nurseries,  and  market-gardens,  the  young  women 
everywhere  equal  and  rival  the  young  men.  The  experimmUym  cructM  in  college  affairs,  and 
one  worthy  of  the  great  West,  has,  however,  been  made  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  The  entire  gor- 
emment  of  the  College  in  each  instance  has  been  relegated  by  the  Faculty  to  the  students. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  colleges  were  never  better  governed.  The  students  arrange  for 
themselves  a  sort  of  semi-military  organisation,  with  a  court  somewhat  like  a  court-martial, 
which  tries  oifenders  and  pronounces  the  penalties  for  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  organisa- 
tion. The  Faculty  has  only  to  applaud  the  judgment  thus  far  eviuced  in  such  trials  and  sen- 
tences, and  the  occasions  for  any  trials  at  all  have  of  late  become  very  rare.  But  one  fact 
need  be  added  to  complete  the  conspicuous  novelty  of  this  system  of  college  government. 
The  **eourt''  in  the  Iowa  Ck>Uege  consists  of  five  young  men  and  two  young  women. 


OP  CORNER  STONE  OP  NEW  UNIYERSITY  BUILDING, 

AND  DEDICATION  OP  NEW  MECHANICAL  SHOPS. 


At  a  few  minutes  past  8  o'clock,  September  13, 1873,  commeneed 
the  exercises  connected  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Drill  Hall  aiwi 
Mechanical  Shops,  and  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity building.  The  procession  formed  in  front  of  the  University,  in 
the  following  order :  First,  the  old  students,  uniformed  and  armed; 
second,  the  new  students,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  in  nnm> 
ber ;  then  the  faculty,  the  trustees,  and  State  ofBicers ;  and,  finally,  the 
citizens  who  had  come  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion. 

The  procession  then  marched  to  the  new  building,  where  the  entire 
audience  present  cannot  have  fallen  far  short  of  twelve  hundred. 
There,  the  Kegent  stated  that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  from 
Governor  Palmer,  stating  that  he  and  his  staff  had  been  left  by  the 
cars,  so  that,  much  to  his  regret,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
present  as  he  had  hoped. 

After  the  University  band  had  beautifully  executed  Schuberi's 
Parade  March^  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Tomer.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Frame  then  followed,  in  a  short  but  impressive  prayer ;  and, 
after  a  statement  by  the  Regent  of  the  dimensions  of  the  new  build- 
ing, the  procession  reformed  and  marched  to  the  new  Mechanics] 
Shops,  the  band  playing  Hail  Columbia. 

At  the  hall  the  Regent  stated  that  we  were  then  standing  in  whit 
was  probably  the  first  building  of  its  kind  in  America,  a  building  dedi- 
cated to  the  mechanic  arts,  which  are  to  do  so  much  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  to  military  science,  which  shall  defend 
the  product  of  those  arts  if  need  be.  After  detailing  the  intended 
uses  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Mechanical  Building,  details  with 
which  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  the  doctor  stated  that  the  bnild- 
ing  would  not  only  be  completed,  but  entirely  furnished  with  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  appropriation  for  the  buildiaf 
alone.    This  success,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  tras- 
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tees,  of  the  architect,  and  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  Gehlman,  who, 
fhongh  he  had  taken  the  contract  for  several  hundred  dollars  less  than 
uiy  one  else  thought  the  building  could  ^be  erected  for,  was  still  doing 
more  than  his  contract  bound  him  to — putting  in  better  material,  in 
some  instances,  than  he  had  agreed  to.  After  these  deserved  enco- 
miums, the  Kegent  introduced  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  by  saying  that  he 
needed  no  introduction,  since  '^  his  name,  if  not  so  long  as  the  State, 
is  as  broad  as  the  Continent." 

After  explaining  that,  owing  to  the  detention  of  Governor  Palmer, 
he  had  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  deliver  the  leading  address, 
Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  J.  B.  TURNER 
FeUow-CUiioM  : 

li  givee  me  joy  to  meet  jou  on  this  interesting  occasion.  For  more  than  twenty  years  a 
litUe  band  of  brothers,  in  this  State,  labored  as  well  and  as  ibtithfally  as  we  coold  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Industruil  education,  in  this  great  Republic  of  ours.  In  this  labor,  no  one  of  my 
comrades  ever  received  one  cent  of  public  funds  in  payment  for  either  time  or  expenses.  We 
sought  and  accepted  no  offices  or  perquisites  whatever,  in  connection  with  the  enterprise ;  and 
not  one  single  man,  of  that  original  band  of  brothers,  holds  any  such  relation  to-day,  or  ever 
hafl  held  it,  or  to  my  knowledge  ever  sought  to  hold  it  If,  then,  onr  hands  are  not  clean,  let 
thofle  whose  hands  are  clean,  wash  us,  and  make  us  clean. 

At  one  time,  as  you  all  know,  the  whole  enterprise  seemed  to  us  to  stumble  and  fall:  to 
come  to  nought  so  far  as  our  day  and  generation  were  concerned.  I  say  it  so  seemed  to  us; 
and  however  mistaken,  we  were  honest  in  our  view.  Under  the  same  conditions,  we  should 
still  think  the  expenditure  of  funds  here  an  entire  waste  to  the  State,  which  we  could  not  ap- 
prove. That  was  a  sad  and  a  dark  day  to  us — ^to  me  one  of  the  saddest  and  darkest  days  of  my 
life.  But  we  all  decided  not  to  attack  the  Institution:  to  let  it  live  amid  its  new  surroundings 
if  it  could,  even  though  we  had  no  faith  th^  it  could.  Then  came  the  criticisms  of  its  friends, 
who  were  supposed  to  know  of  its  surroundings,  deepening  both  our  gloom  and  our  despair, 
ind  intensifying  all  our  natural  prepossessions,  prejudices  and  fears.  We  shut  our  mouths, 
t>it  our  lips,  and  bitterly  hoped  for  some  better  resurrection  of  our  idolized  principles,  after  we 
irere  in  our  graves, 

But  all  this  is  now  changed;  and  it  is  not  only  our  duty  but  our  great  joy  to  change  to  meet 
;he  new  conditions;  doubly  so  when  we  reflect  that  the  present  board  of  trust  and  of  instruc- 
ion  were.  In  no  sense,  responsible  for  any  of  those  untoward  conditions.  For  the  first  time 
l  c&tne  to  this  University  last  winter  to  see  for  myself.  I  did  not  find  any  one  of  the  Profes- 
KMTS  and  Teachers  either  omniscient  or  omnipotent;  nor  yet  angels  walking  the  earth  with 
(ublime  grandeur,  with  wings  at  their  shoulders,  all  plumed  and  ready  for  the  skies.  From 
lie  newspaper  accounts  I  had  previously  read  of  them,  X  hardly  expected  this.  But  I  found 
or  at  least  I  fancied  tliat  I  found)  good,  honest-hearted,  intelligent  men,  prosecuting  a  great, 
irduous,  and  difficult  public  work — new  in  its  ends  and  aims,  and  untried  in  its  modes  and 
aethods— with  a  patience,  a  zeal,  and  a  self-devotion  worthy  of  their  great  cause;  and  when  I 
lavo  said  that,  I  have  said  enough  in  praise  of  any  set  of  mortal  men  that  ever  lived.  I 
ound,  also,  a  corps  of  most  courteous  and  well-behaved  pupils,  well  worthy  of  their  teachers. 
[tfiey  frankly  told  me  (what  it  is  easy  to  see  in  any  similar  Institution  under  the  sun)  that 
1^^  had  made  mistakes,  and  were  striving  to  correct  them ;  and  expected  to  make  more  and 
»^ysTeci  theui,  too.    What  more  or  better  did  any  man  expect,  whp  knew  anything  about  tlie 
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newnef  8,  the  difficulties,  and  the  natond  and  artificial  obstacles  of  the  great  eulapiise  h 
which  thej  are  engaged.  It  will  probably  take  a  thoosand  years  for  a  single  one  of  ^sm 
great  free  States  to  learn  to  endow  and  manage  these  Indostrial  I7niv«rsitie«,  in  tk  bes 
possible  manner.  Bat  what  of  that  ?  Shall  we  never  attempt  to  learn  th«  greatast  of  aD  pas- 
sible arts,  the  preparing  of  onr  American  youth  for  a  true  American  life,  because  oib-  at  ii 
difficult  and  our  lesson  a  long  one  ?  I  shall  soon  die;  you  will  soon  die;  we  ahall  aU  soee 
die;  but  these  Institutions  will  live — live  still  to  learn  their  art  and  their  duty,  and  to  bias 
their  race,  long  after  the  oaks  have  grown  and  fallen  again,  and  rotted  over  our  graves.  Bat^ 
then,  is  my  tripple  joy.  I  come  here  again  to-day  to  cast  off  and  abjure  all  my  fixmer  prqs- 
dices  and  prepossessions — if  prejudices  and  prepossessions  they  were — and  to  bory  tbes  be- 
neath the  corner  stone  of  this  new  and  beautiful  edifice,  now  rising  to  our  view.  Wte 
greater  joy  can  any  man  have  than  when  he  finds  things  better  even  than  he  bad  dared  t» 
hope  ?  Such,  in  kind,  is  the  joy  of  the  angels  when  it  becomes  "  meet  that  they  should  aab 
merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  their  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again — ^was  lost  and  is  fvsmiC 
in  this  case,  a  resurrection  a  half  century  sooner  than  I,  for  one,  dared  to  hope  for  it,  oalj  & 
few  short  years  ago.    Why,  then,  should  I  not  this  day  rejoice  ? 

This  Institution  will  still  need,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  a  magnanimous  patience  wid^ 
and  a  magnanimous  forbearance  from  without  its  walls ;  our  little  and  oensorioos  cntidm 
can  neither  destroy  nor  aid  it  Thank  God,  it  has  already,  even  thoo^^  beyosd  oar  6ner 
hope,  become  two  big  for  any  such  result. 

It  must  now  live !  It  ought  to  live !  and  it  will  live !  The  fly  that  can  annoy  the  tkplaiit 
cannot  devour  him,  even  though  he  may  continue  to  keep  him  in  an  unseemly  wagging  of  hii 
tail  Do  the  best  it  can,  this  Institution  will  not  and  cannot  do  all  we  desire,  for  at  loa  a 
round  hundred  years  to  come;  though  it  may,  and  it  can,  and  it  will,  do  a  good  work  (e^, 
and  to-morrow,  and  forever. 

Some  lament  because  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  youth  educated  in  our  Agrkoltnl 
Colleges  remain,  in  after  life,  in  industrial  pursuits;  and  therefore  deem  these  institntiess  t 
failure.  Now,  several,  if  not  most  of  our  older  colleges  were  founded  for  the  special  nd 
avowed  purpose  of  training  up  the  youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  And  yet  it  is  6smbtr 
ful  whether  five  per  cent  of  their  graduates  ever  in  hci  enter  the  ministiy  at  all;  and  do  «t 
hear  their  trustees  and  guardians  and  patrons  talk  of  abandoning  these  colleges  becaase  mA 
is  the  result  ?  Not  at  all:  they  have  better  sense  tlSan  all  that  They  well  know  that  after  & 
young  man  has  been  educated  by  their  methods,  he  will  and  must,  to  a  greato*  or  less  exlot 
imbibe  their  spirit,  become  possessed  of  their  animus,  and  tend  to  diflPhse  it  over  the  whoie 
sur&ce  of  human  society,  in  whatever  profession  he  may  be  engaged.  '<  TerHy  the  chiUrei 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light**  If  then  these  soa*  ^ 
our  farmers  and  our  friends  are  educated  in  our  Industrial  institutions — ^which  are  ia  do  mbh 
conventional,  partisan  or  sectarian,  but  in  all  their  methods,  ends  and  aims,  truly,  ^naSj 
and  broadly  industrial,  natural,  scientific  and  American,  and  therefore  duiat^n — I  ait  bsI 
into  what  particular  professions  they  may  choose  to  go  in  after  life  !  This  is  a  free  ooesffy, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  go  where  they  please:  but  wherever  they  may  go,  or  in  whatever  te 
may  engage,  they  must  and  they  will  carry  the  broad,  scientific,  catholic  American  aad  tnh 
christian  spirit  of  their  Alma  MaUr  along  with  them,  instead  of  the  narrow  and  scholiibf 
spirit  of  caste  and  sect.  We  may  trust  them  as  our  men.  true  sons  of  the  Republic;  aad  s^ 
sons  of  God,  whatever  profession  they  may  elect,  wherever  they  may  rest,  or  wlniiefei  tkcf 
may  roam,  the  whole  world  around. 

I  know  there  are  good  and  true  men  in  our  State  and  in  all  the  States,  who  still  &Ss  frK 
you  and  from  me,  in  their  views  of  American  education.  Some,  and  quite  a  large  class,  tbai 
that  the  State,  as  such,  should  confine  its  whole  effort  to  perfecting  the  ccunmon  scfaook  •s' 
leave  the  higher  form  of  knowledge  to  take  care  of  itself.  But  no  State  ever  did,  or  etv  w^ 
keep  up  a  full  and  vigorous  supply  of  either  knowledge  or  goods,  at  retail,  which  dM  aotti 
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the  same  time  take  care  thai  its  great  wlioleeale  supplies  should  be  ever  open  and  near  at 
hand.  The  whole  thing  is  absurd.  Others  say  that  political  States  cannot  snocessfhlly  endow 
and  manage  our  higher  universities;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the  £m^  that  no  institution, 
worthy  of  the  name  of  an  uoiyersity,  was  ever  founded  or  endowed  without  State  aid  and  pat- 
ronage, on  the  faoe  of  the  eartb,  or  probably  ever  will  be.  It  would  be  quite  as  becoming  for 
a  great  State  like  Illinois  to  run  abroad  for  all  her  goods  and  merchandise,  as  to  do  it  for  all 
her  higher  forms  of  knowledge;  and  what  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  individuals  should  do, 
in  this  regard,  it  is  wise  and  proper  that  the  State  should  do. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  also  in  our  State  still  a  small  class  of  seven-by-nine  politicians,  who 
occasionally  sneer  at  the  great  cause  of  industrial  education,  and  begrudge  it  the  crumbs  it 
gathers.  Let  them  sneer.  To  all  such  in  this  State,  and  in  all  our  States,  I  have  but  one 
answer  to  give  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  working  men  of  the  Republic  We  intend  to 
keep  on  asking  for  endowments  for  each  and  all  of  these  institutions  throughout  the  land, 
until  we  have  made  each  one  of  them,  in  some  good  degree,  in  all  needful  buildings,  appara- 
tus, perquisites  and  endowments,  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  when  they  shed  the  f\ill  radiance 
of  their  united  glory  and  light  over  every  state  and  every  hamlet  on  this  continent,  from  sea  to 
sea,  we  intend  to  point  to  them  and  say  to  these  carpers,  '*  these  are  all  our  stealings  from  the 
treasuries  of  the  Republic.  We  obtained  every  dollar  of  them  by  the  honest  vote  of  a  proud, 
a  patriotic,  and  a  grateful  people;  and  now,  where  are  yours  ?  Can  you,  dare  you  show  them 
to  us  ?*'  And  whenever  their  dishonest  stealings — ^which  they  cannot  and  dare  not  show — do 
not  in  fact  amount  to  ten  times  as  much  as  our  honest  ones,  which  we  can  show  with  great 
pleasure  and  pride,  we  intend  to  suspend  all  further  applications,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
get  even  with  us  again. 

The  mass  of  our  people  pay  the  taxes  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  country,  and  whichever 
party  is  in  power,  they  do  none  of  the  stealing  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
tired  of  the  groaning  and  whining  of  the  few  who  do  it  all,  whenever  these  masses  ask  for  a 
few  dollars  out  of  the  general  or  the  State  treasury,  for  some  great  agricultural  or  industrial 
interest  of  their  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  our  people  and  our  legislators,  who 
arc  not  thieves,  will  continue  to  give  us  all  we  may  need  in  this  regard,  and  that  in  despite  of 
all  these  croakers,  these  institutions  will  at  last  achieve  a  great  and  glorious  success.  Let, 
then,  these  beautiful  walls  rise,  as  the  monument  of  our  past  endeavor  and  the  memorial  of 
our  plighted  faith,  if  noi  where  ire  preferred,  stil!  to  become  Kihat  we  preferred;  if  not  as  our 
feeble  forecast  prescribed,  still  in  that  better  way  which  He  who  alone  can  truly  forecaste  and 
overrule  all  events,  may  prescribe  and  elect  Let  them  rise  till  the  myriads  who  dwell  upon 
these  rich  plains  shall  throng  around  to  uphold,  to  endow,  and  to  bless  them,  till  their  rising 
light  shall  shine  far  abroad  over  this  great  green  sea  of  prairie  lands,  with  its  woodland  isles 
and  dales,  to  gladden  every  household,  to  bless  every  farm,  and  to  enlighten  and  exalt  every 
soul:  till  ministering  angels  shall  come  to  greet  and  to  bless  their  inmates  with  every  morning 
sun,  and  bid  them  rest  and  sleep  In  peace  with  every  evening  shade. 

^  The  band  then  played  Prof.  Oolberg's  "Industrial  University  March," 
and  then  the  audience  listened  to  the 

ADDRESS  OP  HON.  N.  BATEMAN,  LKD. 

On  the  11th  day  of  March,  1868,  just  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University  was  formally  inaugurated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  citizens,  gathered  from  every  part  of  the  State,  words  of  gratitude  and  of  hope 
were  spoken — glad  songs  were  sung — and  the  benedictions  of  Almighty  God  were  solemnly 
invoked  upon  this  new  child  of  humanity  and  of  civiliiation,  as,  in  weakness,  yet  in  faith,  it 
stepped  into  line,  and  entered  upon  its  woriL 
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It  was  my  priyilege  to  pvtidpate  in  the  services  of  that  gnat  daj — to  sketch  the  hakay  d 
that  long  scries  of  efforts  which  had  culminated  in  the  great  act  of  Gongrets  of  July  %,  IM^ 
and  in  the  acts  of  our  General  Assembly  of  January,  February  and  March,  1867,  locating  a^ 
organising  this  University — to  indicate  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  ante 
the  Institution — to  point  out  the  elements  wherein  it  was  to  be  and  to  remain  radicaU;  tef^ 
arate  and  distinct  from  all  other  existing  State  Institutions,  and  to  invite  to  it  the  sspponud 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Three  years  and  a-half  have  come  and  gone— years  of  arduous  toil,  of  struggle  nmi  tad 
and  peril,  of  the  most  painful  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear — and  to-day  we  meet  agun.  isj 
for  what  do  we  meet?  To  acknowledge  the  failure  of  another  experiment  in  behalf  of  tb 
higher  education  of  the  industrial  classes?  To  mourn  over  abandoned  plans  and 
hopes?  To  put  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  into  bankruptcy,  inventory  and  sell  its 
^d  dissolve  forever  this  grand  partnership  of  labor  and  learning? 

Nay,  verily,  but  to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  University  building,  the  best  adapted  aad 
planned  edifice  of  its  class  on  the  continent,  with  class-room  accommodations  for  ow  one 
thousand  students;  and*  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  Mechanic  and  Military  HaU,  of  cor 
responding  proportions.  These  are  the  objects  for  which  we  meet — these  the  anspioei  oakr 
which  we  assemble  to-day. 

I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the  history  and  progress  of  all  the  Agricultnnd  Collcfes  cslii^ 
lished  on  the  foundation  of  the  public  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  S,  IMI, 
and  I  afiirni  that  no  other  has  accomplished  so  much  within  the  same  period  from  the  opoinf 
of  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  students,  as  has  ours.  And  if  reference  be  had  to  the  aoh 
bcr  and  nature  and  continuance  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  encountered,  the  progreM  of 
this  Institution  is  altogether  remarkable. 

In  a  little  more  than  three  years  of  actual  working  time,  order  has  been  evoked  from  cooli- 
sion ;  the  departments  have  been  defined  and  organized ;  the  landed  estates  luiTe  been 
rapidly  towards  a  symmetrical  development;  the  old  building  has  been  made  to  seen 
unsightly  by  contrast  with  the  orderly  beauty  of  the  grounds  in  which  it  now  stazids; 
mens  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  of  finished  workmanship  and  improved  oouiCiH. 
tion  have  attested  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  department;  series  of  experiments  of  grot 
practical  value  to  farmers,  horticulturists  and  stook-raistrs,  have  been  inaugurated;  atteatioB 
has  been  widely  drawn  to  the  courses  of  public  lectures  on  practical  subjects,  given  at  tk 
University,  and  elsewhere  under  its  auspices ;  the  libraries  have  been  enriched  by  rare  vorka, 
carefully  selected  by  the  Regent  and  Faculty,  firom  the  treasures  of  both  Europe  and  AnMnca; 
the  department  of  chemistry  already  challenges  tthe  attention  of  reoognized  masters  in  dtf 
most  splendid  of  the  natural  sciences ;  similar  institutions  in  Europe  have  been  risited  ud 
studied,  and  such  improved  methods  and  principles  as  were  fonnd  to  be  applicable  ben;  him 
been  introduced  to  enrich  and  perfect  our  own  system ;  the  number  of  students  has  mote  the 
quadrupled,  while  the  average  attainments  of  applicants  has   advanced  in  nearly  an  eqni 
ratio,  thus  supplying  better  material  for  the  forces  of  the  University  to  work  upon;  tfaesBBft- 
phere  of  the  Institution  is  wholesome  and  bracing,  producing  an  earnest  and  manly  svetn^ 
tone  of  student  life;  through  all  the  departments  and  classes  of  the  University  tbs  li oihrs 
and  most  inspiring  breezes  come  from  the  fields  and  meadowji,  from  the  fiacts  and  olyecu  ^ 
the  outer  world,  and  not  from  books,  and  the  trend  of  the  institution  is  already  very  powvfcl 
in  the  direction  of  those  pursuits  and  ends  for  which  it  was  established;  and,  fisallj,  tbecr- 
rent  of  public  sentiment  now  sets,  strong  and  steady,  towardt  the  University,  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  through  their  representatives,  have  recently  put  the  seal  of  their  approbauoo  iM 
confidence  upon  it,  by  appropriating  the  funds  wherewith  these  struotures  are  now  risis$  ^ 
completion. 

4 

Are  not  these  hopeful  results  to  be  achieved  in  forty-two  months?  and  do  tboj  not  prop^ 

a  great  future?    Who  tljat  stood  with  us  in  March,  1868,  dared  even  to  hope  for  what  is  ttti^ 
to-day? 
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And  BOW  ihe  inquiry  ariBes,  what  has  brought  about  these  results,  this  refluent  wave  of  pub- 
lie  sentiment,  these  converging  and  centripetal  forces,  these  auspicious  events  and  well 
founded  anticipations  of  greater  things  in  iho  near  fiiture? 

^ot  to  under-estimate  other  contributing  factors,  I  believe  that  prominence  is  due  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  To  the  sound  and  well  considered  principles  promulgated  by  the  trustees  in  their  first 
published  circular.  Truly  comprehending  and  firmly  grasping  the  outlines  of  the  problem  set 
before  them,  they  boldly  declared  at  the  very  outset,  what  they  believed  to  be  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution  which  they  were  to  found,  and  the  essential  conditions  of  success.  They 
uplifted  a  banner  that  wasJU  to  be  borne  at  the  head  of  the  columns  of  modem  civilization. 
Bejecting  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  of  those*,  who  would  build  for  to-day,  they  chose  granite 
and  iron,  gold  and  precious  stones,  for  their  temple  of  ages.  Denying  the  imputation  that 
farmers  and  artizans  needed  les$  culture  than  others,  they  proclaimed  ttie  truth  that  no  other 
classes  needed  more  careful  training,  and  that  only  by  learning  equally  varied  and  profound, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  industrial  classes  to  break  down  the  barriers  in  their  way,  and  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  formidable  aristocracy  that  was  growing  up  under  the  name  of  the 
professional  classes. 

The  scheme  which  they  presented  did  not  escape  oriticism.  To  some  it  was  a  stumbling 
block,  to  others  foolishness.  Though  drawn  up  with  the  laws  of  Congress  and  of  Illinois 
open  before  them,  and  with  fidelity  to  their  spirit  and  intent,  a  lower  and  narrower  interpreta- 
tion was  tenaeionsly  urged,  and  the  weapons  of  irony  and  ridicule  were  mingled  with  the  gra- 
ver  imputation  of  a  perversion  of  the  fonds  from  their  legitimate  purpose.  But  the  trustees, 
with  patient  'endurance,  steadfastly  looking  into  the  future,  stood  quietly  yet  firmly  by  their 
convictions,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the  University,  in  due  time,  was  launched. 

The  good  efibcts  of  the  high  ground  thus  assumed  at  the  outset  have  been  incalculable.  It 
led  to  an  earnest  and  widely  extended  discussion  of  the  whole  question  of  higher  education, 
of  State  and  national  Universities,  and  especially  of  the  problem  of  how  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  science  and  culture  in  the  interest  and  to  the  support  of  the  children  of  toil.  The  press 
teemed  with  arguments  and  theories,  with  essays  and  strictures,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
w^hile  editorial  lightnings  flashed  and  thunders  rolled  continually.  By  all  this  ihe  people  were 
mightily  stirred,  instructed  and  edueaUd,  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  liberal  views  on  which  the 
Dniversity  was  founded,  have  three  friends  and  supporters  to-day,  where  they  had  one,  when 
the  controversy  began.  The  fact  that  the  Regent  is  at  this  moment  at  his  wit's  end  to  pro- 
vide room  for  the  students  already  here  and  known  to  be  coming,  is  proof  on  this  point  By 
uplifting  this  worthy  standard,  we  have  all  the  time  had  something  worth  contending  for, 
while  upon  the  lower  plane  proposed  by  some,  success  would  have  itself  been  a  defeat. 

2.  But  a  true  philosophy  of  education,  broad  and  comprehensive  plans,  have  in  themselves 
no  self-acting,  self-developing  power.  Be  these  never  -so  wise  and  good,  success  must  still 
depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  fidelity  and  capacity  of  the  agents  to  whoqi  the  execution 
is  intrusted.  I  am  here  as  the  blind  eulogist  of  none,  but  a  sense  of  what  is  justly  due  to 
good  and  faithf\il  servants,  will  not  allow  me  to  withhold  an  expression  of  the  belief  I  enter- 
tain, that  to  the  Regent  and  Faculty  is  also  due  much  of  the  success  and  prestige  achieved. 

Had  the  first  Regent  and  Professors  of  the  University  been  men  of  less  breadth  and  discern- 
ment; less  honest  and  catholic  in  their  views;  less  ready  and  willing  to  seize  and  utilize 
every  legitimate  element  of  success,  every  sound  principle,  whether  old  or  new — had  they  been 
less  conscientious  and  devoted,  as  well  as  capable  and  scholarly,  and  less  patient  and  prudent 
withal,  we  might  not  have  been  summoned  hither  to-day  on  this  glad  errand;  these  nascent 
walls  might  not  have  been  grandly  rising  about  us. 

Few  appreciate  the  environment  of  difficulties  attending  the  opening  of  a  great  institution 
of  learning,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances — the  unlooked-for  emergencies  and 
perplexities,  the  adjustment  and  arrangements  and  re-arrangements,  till  all  is  made  to  run 
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BDioothly,  each  force  acting  without  noise  or  fnction,  each  bodj  moTing  in  iti  own 
orbit.    But  how  formidably  and  painfully  enhanced  are  the  embarrassments  when  the 
prise  itAeif  is  largely  experimental,  with  no  beaten  paths  to  follow,  no  sure  lights  to  gfude— 
the  past  almost  a  blank,  the  future  little  better  than  darkness. 

Not  only  was  this  the  problem  with  which  our  Regent  and  his  associates  bad  to  gnppk, 
but  there  were  other  and  special  elements  of  difficulty.  A  then  recent  contest  for  the  locatin 
of  the  University  had  left  the  usual  harrest  of  irritations  and  alienations;  the  friends  of  iB> 
dustrial  education  were  not  a  unit  in  support  of  the  Institution,  nor  even  in  their  riews  of  Ifae 
general  principles  and  policy  in  accordance  with  which  it  should  be  organized  &Bd  condoeted. 
Amid  the  clashing  of  opinions  and  theories,  the  public  mind  became  for  a  time  bewildend 
and  confused,  and  many  students  delayed  entering  the  Institution  till  it  should  deariy  apptv 
what  the  excitement  signified  or  portended,  and  what  the  end  thereof  might  be.  Added  to  aQ 
this,  the  buildings  were  unsuitable  and  insufficient,  the  appliances  of  instruction  were  meagre 
in  the  extreme,  the  number  of  teachers  inadequate,  and  the  available  funds  wholly  aneqoal  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  unpromising  conflict,  environed  by  this  tangled  web  of  difficukxi, 
these  8trong,  brave  men  entered,  doing  the  best  they  could,  pressing  steadily  on,  e«ch  bearii^ 
a  double  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility,  patient,  uncomplaining,  hopeful ;  waiting  tfl]  tfaf 
morning  should  break,  and  relief  and  recognition  come.  They  have,  indeed,  settled  coerir- 
tions  as  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  education  and  educational  philosophy,  bat  they  vere 
wedded  to  no  pet  theories  in  collateral  matters,  and  committed  to  no  stereotyped  methods  tad 
measures  of  reaching  the  desired  end.  Ever  seeking  light,  and  willing  to  walk  therein  vko 
found,  they  have  not  disappointed  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  While  resisting  everr  li- 
tempt  to  overthrow  the  broad  foundations  on  which  they  believed  that  the  temple  must  be 
reared,  if  at  all,  they  have  ever  been  ready  to  modify  the  details  of  the  siiperstractare  in  *e 
cordance  with  the  unfoldings  of  events  and  the  teachings  of  experience. 

3.  But  the  most  potential  cause  of  the  triumphant  success  of  the  Illinois  Indostrial  Uniiv 
sity,  and  of  the  noble  future  which  we  are  to-day  permitted  to  believe  lies  before  it.  is  wiitai 
doubt  the  fact,  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  that  its  work  is  in  harmony  with  and  deraasM 
by  the  pressing  needs  of  the  living  present ;  that  it  is  moving  in  the  line  of  the  oc^ui-cnrreoti 
of  modern  thought — in  the  direction  of  the  paramount  interests  and  necessities  of  hnmanity. 

But  for  this,  in  vain  would  be  the  excellence  of  its  curriculum,  the  learning  and  heroiia  oj 
its  Regent  and  Faculty,  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  the  abundance  of  its  resoarcea 
The  cry  of  the  disappointed  and  tired  world  is:  *^  Give  us  the  true  bread  and  water  of  lik — vf 
are  starving  upon  husks  and  fleshless  bones.  If  there  is  balm  in  the  Gilead  of  science,  bric^ 
it  down  to  us,  for  we  are  sick  unto  death.  If  there  is  blessing  and  power  in  philo90f4iT  sad 
learning,  dispense  them  to  the  toiling  millions.  We  would  not  know  less  of  the  worid  ^ 
come,  but  more  of  these  visible  heavens  and  this  solid  earth." 

In  response  to  this  long  and  bitter  cry  of  the  ages,  we  have  at  last  a  new  departure  ia  «^ 
cation.  Its  impressive  motto  is :  **  The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creatioQ  of  tbe 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  matle.^* 

The  movement  is  from  the  few  toward  the  many — through  the  abstract  to  the  ooocrtfie— 
from  books  to  nature — from  sect  and  caste  and  party,  to  humanity.  Weloomiag  ail  kxwvfedfe, 
the  whole  unbroken  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  joyfully  recognizing  the  right  of  erey  dsb  » 
devote  himself  to  any  chosen  study  and  to  any  pursuit  in  life— making  war  upon  no  exijciai 
institutions  and  courses  of  study — its  special  province  is  to  utilije  education  in  the  interest  of 
productive  industry,  to  deploy  the  shining  battalions  of  science  out  upon  the  open  plai&s  ct 
life,  and  bring  them  to  the  support  of  the  ubiquitous  and  gigantic  activities  of  theagCL 

Bowing  to  the  truth  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  face  shall  man  eat  bread,  it  seeks  to  Ie«ea  tk 
sweat  and  increase  the  quantity  of  bread.  It  sees  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  engaged  ia  cL 
ing  the  soU,  and  wearily  flighting  the  myriad  foes  to  which  every  plant  and  cereal  and  €«esksi 
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is  exposed,  and  seeks  to  help  them  in  the  oneqaal  encounter.  To  that  nan,  vainly  etideavor- 
ing  to  raise  wheat  in  a  soil  destitute  of  'the  essential  elements  demanded  by  that  grain,  it 
whispers  a  word  of  counsel — he  changes  the  crop,  or  supplies  the  needed  ingredients,  and 
success  is  the  result  It  sees  the  scanty  results  of  husbandry  everywhere,  compared  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  soil,  and  invites  desponding  farmers  to  the  cheering  revelations  of  vege- 
table physiology. 

It  looks  out  upon  this  maivelous  land  of  ours,  so  ftill  of  exhaustless  treasures,  above  and 
beneath  the  surface — upon  the  infinite  variety  and  magnificence  of  its  natural  scenery — its 
lakes  and  rivers,  its  Niagaras  and  To  Semites,  its  ocean-girdled  shores,  its  stupendous  moun- 
tain ranges,  its  boundless  capacities  for  manufactures,  and  for  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
— upon  its  amazing  national  and  corporate  enterprises,  its  screaming  locomotives,  {pushing 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  like  the  beast  of  apocalyptic  vision,  while  tunnels  open  and  bridges 
rise  to  receive  them  as  they  thunder  along.  It  beholds  the  rising  towns  and  cities,  the  tidal  waves 
of  emigration  setting  towards  the  occidental  ocean,  while  State  is  added  to  State,  and  territory 
after  territory  is  organized  out  of  the  imperial  domains  of  the  far  West,  affording  illimitable 
opportunities  and  boundless  fields  for  the  display  of  enterprise,  with  swiit  and  sure  rewards 
for  the  energetic  and  industrious. 

It  contemplates  one  form  of  government,  so  wise  and  free,  with  every  avenue  of  preferment 
open  to  honorable  competition — no  fetters  on  limb  or  conscience,  on  press  or  tongue — ^no 
tyranny  of  priest  or  king,  of  oligarchy  or  caste.    And  our  people,  keen,  shrewd,  alert — full  of 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  adventure,  enthusiasm  and  dash  ;  the  most  aggressive  and  self-reliant 
on  earth.    And  marking  all  these  things  it  asks,  what  should  be  the  education  of  such  a  peo- 
ple, in  such  an  age  and  countiy  ?    Was  ever  a  people  so  environed  by  such  tremendous 
incentives  to  a  brave  and  heroic  m&nhood  ?   Its  high  challenge  is:  Go  into  these  battle-fields; 
cut  and  hew  and  delve;  dig  down  these  mountains,  fill  up  these  valleys,  bridea  these  rivers, 
push  on  the  highways  of  commerce ;  lay  the  iron  rails,  stretch  the  telegraphic  wire,  down  with 
tho  forests,  up  with  the  homestead,  on  with  the  stalwart  hosts  of  industry;  let  the  anvils  ring, 
the  forges  blaze,  the  shuttles  fly,  the  spindles  hum ;  speed  the  plow,  the  loom,  the  ship  and  the 
buzzing  wheels ;  explore  the  mine,  bring  up  the  shining  ores,  stuff  the  black  diamonds  into 
the  red  hot  throats  of  furnaces,  and  let  the  molten  iron  and  steel  pour  forth;  peer  into  the 
mysteries  of  soils,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  growth,  bend  upon  them  the  apocalyptic 
light  of  the  solar  ray,  clap  on  them  the  vise  and  thumb-screw  of  chemical  analysis,  and 
wrench  and  torture  their  secrets  from  them  ;   and  you,  ye  Titans  who  wield  and  whirl  the 
mechanical  forces,  marshal  the  omnipotence  of  your  dynamics  and  statics  to  relieve  the 
strained  and  aching  sinews  of  roan,  to  reduplicate  his  power,  add  to  his  comfort  and  ennoble  his 
life;  ye  landscape  gardeners,  and  rural  engineers,  subsidise  the  hillsides  and  slopes,  the  wild 
rocks  and  glens,  the  miy'estic  forests  and  tangled  thickets;  fling  over  them  all  the  spell  of  your 
enchantments,  and  make  them  minister  to  beauty  and  adornment    With  trees  and  shrubs  in 
clomps  and  groups,  at  artistic  points,  with  clambering  vine  and  rose-clad  trcUis — with  tho 
cbeap  and  simple  magic  of  light  and  shade,  foreground  and  perspective,  beautify  the  homes  of 
the  toiling  poor,  for  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  earthy  as  well  as  heaven,  shall  be  filled  with 
brightness  and  gloiy. 

These  are  the  trumpet  voices  that  seem  to  ring  out  from  these  rising  walls  and  foundation 
stones,  sounding  upwards  to  God  and  grandly  echoing  onwards  into  the  stillness  and  silence 
of  the  waiting  future.  This  is  the  new  departure  in  education — not  differing  so  much  from  the 
old  in  essence  and  purpose,  because  these  are  generically  and  immutably  the  same,  but  calling 
upon  the  children  of  men  to  give  a  new  iBrecHony  new  tiset,  to  their  powers  when  trained  and 
polished  by  culture— uplifting  the  gorgeous  banner  of  Nature,  written  all  over  with  symbols 
of  matchless  wisdom,  and  flashing  with  the  ineffable  glory  of  God,  and  seeking  to  attract  to  it 
and  to  gather  ab<5ut  it  the  devotion  and  love  and  joyful  service  of  those  whom  philosophy  and 
learning  have  made  keen-sighted  strong.    It  declares  that  in  the  problems  of  husbandry  and 
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mechanics;  of  mining,  engine^ng  and  architecture;  of  animal  and  regcCable  phjsiologj  lad 
hybridization,  and  a  thousand  others  arising  oat  of  the  practice  of  the  industrial  aits,  tkoe 
is  scope  for  the  loftiest  powers  and  the  prefoondest  learning,  while  their  porsoit  opens  up  tfe 
fountains  of  intense,  erer-varylng  and  perennial  enjoyment. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  this  building  which  we  to-day  inangorate,  and  that  stateKfr  oae 
whose  comer-stone  we  have  now  laid,  and  the  Uniyersity  to  which  they  both  belong,  an  til 
linked  with  the  fiitnre  well-being  and  glory  of  Illinois,  and  with  these  brighter  hopes  for  Ae 
on-coming  ages  of  culture  and  of  humaai^,  ^at  I  have  left  my  work  and  come  hither  to^. 
God  grant  that  the  dawn  of  a  long  career  of  great  usefulness  and  prosperity;  of  liberal  fn- 

■ 

vision  and  fostering  care;  of  public  respect,  confidence  and  affection,  which  to-day  seen 
breaking  along  the  horizon  of  this  Institution,  may  shine  on,  brighter  and  brighter,  natn  tk 
perfect  day. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riley. 

Upon  the  platform  were  the  Hons.  Messrs.  Miller,  Williams,  Shd- 
don,  Langley,  Wright,  Flagg,  Griggs,  Cunningham,  Dnnlap,  and  per- 
haps others ;  also,  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county. 
Several  of  these  were  called  upon  for  speeches,  and  made  short  but 
appropriate  remarks,  all  of  them  indorsing  fully  the  course  pursued  bj 
the  University,  and  promising  it  their  heartiest  support. 

Mr.  Bailey,  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  being  called  upon  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people  of  Champaign  county,  expressed  hiznsell^  and 
the  people  m  general,  as  well  satisfied  that  the  University  had  been 
a  benefit  to  them  in  the  past,  and  would  be  still  more  in  the  future. 

Music  by  the  band  followed,  and  the  audience  adjourned,  to  meet 
next  year.  Providence  permitting,  to  dedicate  the  main  building. 

And  now  a  few 

CLOSING  WOBDS. 

Germs  are  prophecies.  The  germ  of  the  acorn  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
wide-spreading  oak.  The  past  is  the  germ  of  the  future.  The  histo- 
ries of  the  coming  centuries  will  be  but  an  outgrowth  of  the  events  of 
the  present,  as  the  history  of  the  present  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  that  of 
the  past. 

Seeds  grow,  produce  and  die,  and  by  culture  their  fruits  are  im- 
proved, new  species  are  created  and  take  the  place  of  the  old.  New 
prophecies  are  written  in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  seed.  There  the 
eye  of  the  skilled  botanist  may  detect  them,  but  the  multitude  see  th«n 
not,  read  them  not ;  they  must  wait  until  the  germ  has  become  t 
plant,  perhaps  until  it  has  produced  its  first  fruits,  until  the  propbeej 
has  become  history. 

In  the  history  of  education  it  is  evident  that  the  edacation  of  the 
present  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  that  of  the  past ;  but  cultui-ed  by  expe- 
rience, the  old  education  has  ^^sported,"  as  horticulturists  say,  and  a 
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new  seedling  produced.  The  men  of  experience  and  thonght,  the  skill- 
fnl  botanists  in  educational  matters,  read  long  ago  in  this  plant  of 
induitrial  education  the  prophecy  of  its  fntnre.  Wonld-be  sages  said 
it  was  but  a  seed  of  the  old  plant,  and  that  hence  it  would  produce  the 
same  fruit  as  the  plant  from  which  it  sprung.  Prophets  of  evil  foretold 
its  speedy  withering,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  prove  their  prognosh 
tications  true.  But  those  to  whom  the  seed  had  been  entrusted,  dug 
broad  and  deep  the  ground  which  was  to  receiye  it,  and  the  germ,  in 
spite  of  adverse  storms,  has  grown  and  prospered.  Its  first  fruits  have 
been  produced,  and  the  rote  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  last  winter, 
granting  such  magnificent  appropriations  to  the  Industrial  University, 
was  the  verdict  of  impartial  judgment  pronouncing  them  good. 

But  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is  also  its  seed ;  if  the  present  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  past,  it  is  also  the  prophecy  of  the  future. 

K  now  we  look  upon  the  present  of  the  University  as  we  should,  as 
a  germ,  a  prophecy  of  its  future  and  of  the  future  of  the  education 
which  it  represents,  their  common  strength  and  grandeur  in  years  yet 
to  come  may  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
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